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CHAPTER I.’ 

MARSEILLES — THE ARRIVAL. 

On the 28th of February, 1S15, tin? watch- 
Lowcr of Notre-Dame de la Garde signalled 
the three-master, the Pharaon , from. Smyrna, 
Trieste, and Naples. 

As usual, a pilot put off immediately, an ft 
rounding tlu: Chateau d’lf, got on board the 
vessel between Cape Morgton and the Isle of 
Kion. 

Immediately, and according to custom; the 
platfoim of Fort Saint-Jean was covered with 
lookers-on ; it is always an event at Marseilles 
for a ship to come into port, especially when 
this ship, like the JViaraon , had been built, 
rigged, and laden on the stocks of the old 
l'nucce, and belonged to an owner of th<POity< 

The ship drew on ; it had safely passed the 
strait, which some volcanic shock has made 
between the Isle of Calasareigne and the isle 
af Jaros ; had doubled Pomcgue, and ap- 
proached the harbour under topsails, jib, and 
foresail, but so slowdy and sedately that the 
idlers, with that instinct which misfortune, 
sends before it, asked one another what mis- 
fortune could have happened onboard. How- 
ever,' tKose experienced in navigation saw 
plainly theft if any accident had occurred it 
was not to the vessel herself, for she *«*ore 
3 own with all the evidence of being skilfully 
handled, the anchor ready to be dropped, the 
bowsprit -shrouds loose, and beside the pilot, 
who was steering the Pharaon by the narrow 
entrance of the port Marseilles, was a young 
man, who, with activity and vigilant eye, 
watched every motion of the ship, and repeated 
each direction of the pilot. 

The vague disquietude which prevailed 
amongst the spectators had so much affected 
tme of the crowd that he did not await the 
arrival of the vessel in harbour, but jumping 
ipto a small skiff, desired to be pulled along- 

g the Pharaon^ which he reached as she 
ded the creek of La Reserve, 
hen the young man on board saw this in- 
tual approach he left T»i^ station by the 


pilot, and came, hat in hand, to the side of the 
ship’s bulwarks. 

He was .1 fine, tall, slim young fellow, with 
black eyes, and hair as dark as the raven's 
wing ; and his w hole appearance bespoke that 
calmness and resolution peculiar to men accus- 
tomed from their cradle to contend with danger. 

“Ah ! is it you, Dantes?” cried the man in 
the skiff. 11 What's the matter ? and why have 
you such an air of sadness aboard ? ’’ * 

“ A great misfortune, M. Morrel replied 
the young man, — “ a great misfortune, for m<f 
especially. Off Civita Vecchia we lost out- 
brave Captain Lcfclere.” 

“ And the cargo ? ” inquired the owner, 
eagerly. * / ’ 

“Is all safe, M. Morrel; and I think you 
will be satisfied on that head. Rut poor Cap- 
tain Lcclere ” 

“ What happened to him ? ” asked the owner, 
with an air of considerable resignation. 
“What happened to the worthy captain?” 

.“He died.” 

“ Fell into the sea?” 

“No, sir, he died of the brain-fever in 
dreadful agony.” Then, turning to the crew, 
he said, “Look out there! all ready to drop 
anchor ! ” «; 

All hands obeyed. At the same moment 
the eight or ten seamen who comp(&ed thd 
crew r sprang, some to the main-sheets, tflhers ■ 
to the braces, others to the halliards, others to 
the jib-ropes, and others to.the topsail brails. % 
The young sailor gave a look to see his orders 
were promptly and accurately obeyed, and 
then turtaed agryn to the ownei. 

“And how did this misfortune occur? 
inquired he, resuming the inqttyy suspended 
for a moment. ^ * \ 

“ Alas ! sir, in the most unexpected manner! 
After a long conversation with tlrtV harbour-' 
master, Captain Leclere left NapleNjgreatly 
disturbed in his mi|id. At the end of twenty- 
four hours he was attacked by a fever^and died 
three days afterwards. We performed the 
usual burial service, and he is his rest, sewn 
up in his hammock, with two, l filets of thirty* 
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nnjK ea£h At and'%eeis off Wfe* 

$ > jf El Gtgfyo -We tying tohis widow 

»void # yi(tigrii^ I*Vas worth 

while trulyv” added the young man, with a 
melancholy smile, “to make waMagamsl the 
English foi ten years and to die in his bed at 
last, hke* everybody else * 

‘‘Why, you see, rdmond,” leplied the 
owner, who appealed more comforted at (.very 
moment, “ we aie all rnoital, and the old must 
make wayfoi the young If not, why, theie 
would lie no promotion; and a* you have 
assured me that the cargo — 5 

“Is all fedfe and sound, M Monel, take 
my word for it ; and I ad\is( you not to take 
/ 1,000 ioi the piofit of the \oy igt 

Then, b. they wui just jnssing tin Kouiid 
Towci, the young man shouttd out #“ Kt uly 
thi le, to lower topsails, foi< uil, \nd jib ’ 

The ordci was executtd is piompth i if on 
botrd a man-of w n 

“ Let go 1 and brail ill 1 ’ At this last 
word all the sails were loweitd, and tin l>aik 
movtd almost impact ptibly onwards 

“Now, if \ou will (omt on hoaid, M 
Morrel, * said Dantes, obsiiving the ownti s 
impatience, “licit is your supeicngo, M 
Danglais, turning out of his cabm who will 
furnish you with eu i\ puticuhi Vs loi mt, 

1 must look iftci tht mchoiuur, md die s the 
ship in mourning 

The ownei did not wait to be twice invited 
lit seized i i )j c which IFufl s flung to him, 
md with an activity thit would Inu dont 
credit to i s'uloi, 1 1 it 1 1 1 >< d up tin suit of tht 
ship, whilst tlit young nun, going to his tasl , 
left tht toiiM rsition t > tht in lividu il whom he 
hul nnnoiiiiitl un la the name of Danglns 
who now i unt t ivviuls tlu ownti lit w is 
a man of twenty hv* or twtnty six \tai of 
igc, t>f unpieposstssing lounUnmct, obs<* 
t^ ui oils to lus supuiors, insolent to his m 
itriors , tnd then, beside his position is 
responsible igtnt on boatd, which is alw i\s 
obnoxious to the sailois he was as much dis 
liked by tlu new as Ldmond Dantts wa 
beloved by them 

•“Well, M Moirel,’ said Danglais, “you 
have heftud of the misfortune that has bef illen 
us 7 ’* 

“Yes— yc s ! pool Captain Leclere! He 
, was a br i\e and an honest man * ” 

“And a first late seaman, grown old be 
ttween sky and ocean, a> should a man rhaigtd 
with the intc rests of a house w important is 
^iat of Morrel and Son/ replied Danglars 
t “But/’ iMlffed the owner, following with 
his look Dapt^s, who was watching the anchor- 
ing of hm vessel, “ it seems to me that a 
sailor n^Ts not to be so old as you say , Dan 
glare, understand his business?; for oui 
mend Edmond seems to understand it 
thoroughly, and not to require instruction fiom 
any one ” 0 

“Yes,” saicL Danglars, casting towards 
Edmond a locjf m which a feeling of envy w*ns 
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strongiy ^Vubl^A ‘fts, Ijj? 1 young 
youth is mvauably self confident parcel] 
w as the* captain’s breach oift of hi body thai 
he assumed the command w ithefut ronsultini 
any one, and he causechussto lose a tUgLand i 
half at the Isle Of t rf nfcimog fo 

Marseilles direct ’ \ m 

“ As to taking the Command of the vessel 1 
replied Monel, “that was his duty as captain’ 
matt ; as to losing a day and a half off th< 
Isle of Elba, he was wrong, unless the shi] 
wanted some repair 

‘ The ship was as well a>» 1 am, and, as 
hope, you ait, M Morrel and this day and 
half was lost fiom pure whim, foi the plca^ur 
of going ashore, uni nothing elu ” 

“Dantes’ slid tlu shipowner, turnfBj 
towaids tht young nun, “ eouit this way ’ 
“Jn moment, sit,* auswued TUnte^ 
“ ind Ini witn \oi ’ l hen calling to th 
ciew, lit slid * “ 1 tt go 1 

1 he me hoi w is in tuitly <li >ppul, m l th 
thain lan lattling through tlu poit holt 
Dantts rontinued it his post, in spite of th 
piesente of tht pilot until this mammae w l 
ymipicted, uul then lie ulcled, Lower th 
pennant half mast high— put the cnsipn in 
weft, and slopt the \ irds 

“ \ on sec, sml Dangl us, “ hi f me it s him 
self captun die uly, upon niy woid 

“And so, m fact he r , sud tht ownei 
“Except youi signatuit md \oui pirtnei 
M Mori el ’ 

“And why should not he line this J asku 
the owner, “ ht is young it i d tiue, blit h 
seems to me a thoiaugh stinnn, and of ful 
ixi^ftence * 

A cloud passed mi i Dangl ir s bicw “\nu 
pinion, M Monti,’ said Dantts, approach 
ing, “ tht ship now rides at anchoi, and I ai: 
at youi service You lulled me, I think 7 5 
Danglars retreated a step oi two “ 
wished to inquire why you stopped at the Isl 
#f Llba ? ’ 

“ 1 do not know, sir ; it was to fulfil a la* 
instruction of Captain Ltcltit, wl«**whe 
dying, gavt me a packet for the Mar^chj 
Bertrand ” 

4 *Then, did you see him, Edmond** — 
“Who*” 

maitchal ’ “Yes ” 

Moirel looked around him, and then, diaw 
ing Dantes on pne side, lit s ml suddenly - 
“ And how' is tlu cnipeioi 7 

“Very well, as hi as J could judge fiom m 
eves ” 

“You saw the emperoi, then*” 

“ He entered the marshal's apartmen 
whilst I was there ’ 

“ And you spoke to him 7 ” 

“ Why, it was he who spoke to me, sir/ 
said Dant&s, with a smile 

“ And what did he say to you ? ” 
t “Asked me questions about the ship, th< 
time it left Marseilles, the course she ha* 
taken, and what was her cargo, I believe, 3 
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r:- '%e had not been laden j and I had been mas- 
sfl&r, he woulii have bought her. But I told 
him I was only mate, and that she belonged to 
the firm of Morrel and Son. 4 Ah l ah 1 * he 
laid, 4 1 know them ! The Morrels have been 
shipowners from father to son ; and there was 
a Morrel who sCTved in ‘the same regiment 
with me when T was in garrisSon at 
Valence.’ ” 

“ Pardieu! and that is true!” cried the 
owner, greatly delighted. 44 And that was 
Policar Morrel, my uncle, who was afterwards 
a captain. Dantes, 4 you must tell my uncle 
that the emperor remembered him, and you 
will see it will bring tears into the old soldier’s 
eyes. Come, come ! ” continued he, patting 
Edmond’s shoulder kindly, 44 You did very 
right, Dantes, to follow Captain Leclerc’s in- 
struction, and touch at the Isle i*f Elba, 
although, if it were known that you had con- 
veyed a packet to the maie'chal, and had con- 
versed with the emperor. It might bring you 
into trouble.” 

44 How could fthat bring me into trouble, 
sir?"’ asked Dantes; 44 for I did not even 
know of what I was the bearer ; and the 
emperor merely made such inquiries as Ig; 
would of the first comer. But your pardon : 
here arc the officers of health and the customs 
corning alongside ! ” and the young man went to 
the gangway. As he departed, Dagglars ap- 
proached, and sain, — 

“Well, it appears thaL he has given you 
satisfactory reasons for his landing at Porto- 
Ferrajo ? ” 

44 Yes, mo^t satisfactory, my dear Dan- 
glars.” 

44 Well, so much the bettei,” said thc?i$er- 
cargo ; 44 for it is always painful to see a corn- 
ride who does not do his duty.” 

44 Dantes has done his,” replied the owner, 
‘•'and that is not saying much. It was cap- 
tain Letlere who gave orders for thu de- 
lay. ” 

“Talking of Captain Leclere, has negt 
I >ant£s given you a letter from him 5 ” 

■«<4»To me ? — no— was there one ? ” 

44 1 .believe that, besides the packet, Cap- 
tain Leclerc had confided a letter to his 

it M 

care. 

44 Of what 
Danglars ? ” 

44 Why, that which 
Ferrajo. . 

44 How do you know he had a packet to 
leave at Porto-Ferrajo ? ” 

Danglars turned very red. 

0 44 1 was passing close to the door of the 
captain’s cabin, which was half open, and I 
saw him give the packet and letter to 
Dantfcs.” 

44 He did not .speak to me of it,” replied 
the shipowner; 4 * but- if there be any letter 
nc will give it to me.” 

Danglars reflected for a moment. 44 Then, 
W* Morrel, I beg of yoU^’ said lie, 14 pot to 


packet arc you speaking 
Dantes left at Porto- 


say a word to Dantes on the subject; I riy 
have been mistaken/’ 

# At this moment the young roan r 
and Danglars retreated as before. 

'* Well, my dear Dantes, are you now free ? ” 
inquired the owner. 

4 4 Yes, sir/’ 

44 You have not hecn long detained/' 

44 No. I gave the custom-house officers a 
copy of our bill of lading ; and as to the other 
papers, they sent a man off with the pilot, to 
whom I gave them/* 

“Then you have nothing more to do 
here?” 

44 No— all is arranged now.” 

“Then you can com c and dine with 
me ? ” 

a Excuse me, M. Morrel, excuse me, if you 
please : but my first visit is due to my father, 
though 1 am not the less grateful for the 
honour you have done me/’ 

44 Right, Dantes, quite right. I always 
knew you were a good son”. 

44 And,” inquired Dantis, with some hesita- 
tion, 41 do you know how my father is ? ” 
“Well, I believe,, my dear Edmond, though 
I have not seen him lately.” 

44 Yes, he likes to keep himself shut up in 
his little room.” 

44 That proves, at least, that he has wanted 
for nothing during your absence. ” 

Dantes smiled. 44 My father is proud, sir ; 
and if he had not* a meal left, I doubt if he 
would have asked anything from anyone, ex- 
cept God.” 

44 Well, then, after this first, visit has been 
made, we rely on you. ” • 

44 1 must again excuse myself, M. Morrel ; 
for after this first visit has been paid 1 have 
another, which I am most anxious to pay.” ' 

44 True, Dantes, I forgot that there was at 
the Catalans someone who expects you no 
less impatiently than your fathci —the lovely 
Mercedes. ” — Dantes blushed. 

“Ah! ah!” said the shipowner, “that 
does not astonish me, for st\e nas been to me 
three times, inquiring if there were any news 
of the Pharaon, Pcstc / Edmond, you have 
a very handsome mistress ! ” • 

“ She is not my mistress,” replied lift young 
sailoi^ gravely ; “ she is my betrothed.” 

“Sometimes one and thefsame thing,” said 
Morrel, with a smile. • 

44 Not with us, sir,” replied Dantes. 

44 Well, well, ray dear Edmond,” Continued 
the owner, 44 io not let me detain you. You. 
have managed my affairs so well that I op2^ 
to allow you all the time require foi^ydur 
own. Do you want any raonmr ? ” 

44 No, sir ; I have all royipay to take-/ 
nearly three months’ wages/* 

“ You are a careful fellow, Edmond.” / ” 

44 Say I have a poor father, sir.” % # 

44 Yes, yes, I know how good a son you ard, 
so now naste away to see your father. T hive 
a son, too, and I should *hc very wroth with 
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those who detained him from me after a three 
months’ voyage. ” 

44 Then I have your leave, sir ? ” c 

14 Ves, if you have nothing more to say to 
me.” 44 Nothing.” 

41 Captain Leclere did not, before he died, 
give you a letter for me ? ” 

“He was unable to write, sir. But that 
reminds me that I must ask your leave of ab- 
sence for some days.” 

44 To get married?” 41 Yes, first, and 

then to go to Paris.” 

44 Very good ; have what time you require, 
Dantes. It will take quite six weeks to un- 
load the cargo, and we cannot get you ready 
for sea until three months after that ; only be 
back again in three months, for the Pharaon 
added the owner, patting the young sailor 
on the back, 44 cannot sail without*her cap- 
tain.” 

“Without her captain!” cried Dantes, his 
eyes sparkling with animation; 44 pray mind 
what you say, for you arc touching on the 
most secret wishes of my heart. Is it really 
your intention to nominate me captain of the 
Pharaon f ” 

44 If I were sole owner T would nominate 
you this moment, my dear Dantes, and say it 
is settled ; but I have a partner, and you 
know the Italian proverb — Chi ha compagno 
ha padrone— -'We who has a partner has a 
master.’ But the thing is^it least half done, 
as you have one out of two voices. Rely on 
me to procure you the other; I will do my 
best.” 


44 Ah! M. 'Morrel,” exclaimed the young 
seaman, with tears in his eyes, and grasping 
the owner’s hand, 44 M. Morrel, I thank you 
in the name of my father and of Mercedes.” 

44 Good, good ! Edmond. There's a sweet 
little cherub that sits up aloft that keeps & 
good watch for good fellows ! Go to your 
father : go and see Mercedes, and come to me 
CAe r wards. 

44 Shall I row you on shore ? ” 

44 No, I thank you ; I shall remain and 
look over the accounts with Danglars. Have 
3*0 u been satisfied witli him this voyage ? ” 
“Tkat is according to the sense you attach 
to the question, sir. Do you mean, he is a 
good comrade? . No, for I think he never 
liked me since the day when I was silly 
enough, after a little quarrel we had, to pro- 
pose to him to stop for ten minutes at the isle 
of Monle-Cristo to settle the dispute — a pro- 
position which I was wrong* to suggest, and 
ntf\|pite right to pjfuse. If you mean as re- 
sponsible agent ^hat you ask me the question, 
I believe them- is nothing to say against him, 
and that you ill be content with the way in 
which he ha£ performed his duty.” 

44 But tell me, Dant&s, if you had the com- 
* manci of the Pharaon , should you have plea- 
sure in retaining Danglars? ” 

“Captain or mate, M. Morrel,” replied 
Dantes, “I s^al/ always have the greatest 


I respect for those who possess - our owneitf 
confidence.” c 

44 Good ! good ! Dantes. I see you are a 
thorough good fellow, and will detain you no 
longer. Go, for I see how impatient you 
are.” i 

44 Then I have leave ?*- “Go, I tell 

you.” . • 

44 May I have the use of your skiff? ” 

44 Certainly.” 

'‘Then, for the present, M. Morrel, fare- 
well, and a thousand thanks ! ” 

“I hope soon to see you again, my dear 
Edmond. Good luck to you ! ” 

The young sailor jumped into the skiff, and 
sat down in the stern, desiring to be put 
ashore at the Canebiere. The two rowers 
bent to their work, and the little boat glided 
away a# rapidly as possible in the midst of the 
thousand vessels Which choke up the narrow 
way which leads between the two rows of 
ships from the mouth of the harbour to the 
Quai d ’Oilcans. 

Tlie shipowner, smiling, followed him with 
his eyes until he saw him spiing out on the 
quay and disappear in the midst of the throng, 
which, from live o’clock in the morning until 
nine o’clock at night, choke up this famous 
street of La Canebiere, of which the modern 
Phoccens arc so proud, and say with all the 
gravity the world, and with that accent 
which gives so much character to what is said, 

44 If Paris had La Canebiere, Paris would be 
a second Marseilles.” On turning round the 
owner saw Danglars behind him, who, ap- 
parently, attended his orders, but, in reality 
fol|f>yed, as lie did, the young sailor with his 
eyes, only there was a great difference in the 
expression of the looks of the two men who 
thus watched the movements of Edmond 
Dantfcs. 


44 C HAPTER II. 

FATHER AND SON. ^ -• 

We will leave Danglars struggling with the 
feelings of hatred, and endeavouring to in- 
sinuate in the ear of the shipowner, Morrel, 
some evil^suspicions against his comrade, and 
follow I antes ; who, after having traversed 
the Canebiere, took the Rue de Noailles, and 
entering into a small house situated on the 
left side of the Allies de Median, rapidly as- 
cended four storys of a dark staircase, hold- 
ing the baluster in his hand, whilst with the 
other he repressed the beatings of his heart, 
and paused before a half-opened door, whic h 
revealed all the interior of a small apartment. 

This apartment was occupied by Dantes’ 
father. The news of the arrival of the 
Pharaon had not yet reached the old man, 
who, mounted on a chair, was amusing him- 
self with staking some nasturtiums with tre- 
mulous hand, which, mingled with clematis, 
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formed a kind of trellis at his window. Sud- spiration from his brow, — “yef.I gave you 
denly, he felt*an arm thrown round his body, two hundred francs when I left, three months 
and a well-known voice behind him ex- hgo." 

claimed, “Father ! dear father !*’ “Yes, yes, Edmond, that is true ; but you 

The old man uttered a cry, and turned forgot at that time a little debt to our neigh- 
round ; then, seeing his son, he fell into his bour, Caderousse. He reminded me of it, 
arms, pale and trembling. telling me if I did not pay for you he would be 

• “What ails you, my dearest father*? Are paid by M. Morrel : and so, you see, lest he 

you ill ? ” inquired the young man, much might do you an injury 

alarmed. “ Well?” — “ Why, 1 paid him.” 

“No, no, my dear Edmond— my boy— my “But,” cried Dantes, “it was a hundred 

son !- no ; but I did not expect you ; and joy, and forty francs I owed Caderousse.** 

the suqiriseof seeing you so suddenly Ah ! “ Yes,” stammered the old man. 

I really seem as if I were going to (lie.** “ And you paid him out of the two hundred 

“Come, come, cheer up, my dear father! francs I left you?” 

*Tis 1 — really I ! They say joy never hurts, The old man made a sign in the affirmative, 
and so I come to you without any warning. So that you have lived for three months 

Come, now, look cheerfully at me, instead of on sixty jrancs? ” muttered th$ young man. 
gazing as you do with your eyes sV» wide. “ You know how little I require,*” said the 
Here l am back again, anti we will now be old man. 

happy.” • “ Heaven pardon me,** cried Edmond, going 

“ Yes, yes, my boy, so we will— so we will,” on his keees before the old man. 
replied the old man ; “but how shall wc be j “What are you doing?** 
happy? Will you never leave me again? “ You have wounded my very hca it ** 

Come, tell me all the good fortune that has “ Never mind it, for I see you once more,'* 

befallen you.” * said the old man ; “ and now all is forgotten — 

“God forgive me,” said the young maif, all is well again” 

“for lejoicing at happiness derived from the “Yes, here I am,” said the young man, 
misery of others; but. Heaven knows, I did “with a happy prospect and a little money, 
not seek this good foitune : it has happened, Here, father! here!” he said, “take this — 
and I really cannot affect to lament*it. The take it, and send lor something immediately. ” 
good Captain Leclerc is dead, father, and it is And he emptied #his pockets on the table, 
probable that, with the aid of M. Morrel, 1 whose contents consisted of a dozen pieces 
shall have his place. Do you understand, of gold, five or six crowns, and some smaller 
father? Only imagine me a captain at twenty, coin. The countenance of old Dantes bright - 
with a hundred louis pay, and a share in the ened. 

profits! Is this not more than apoor*%ilor “ Whom does this belong to ?** he inquired, 

like me could have hoped for?” “To me 1 to you ! to us! Take it ; buy 

“ Yes, my dear boy,” replied the old man, some provisions ; be happy, and to-morrow we 
“and much more than you could have ex- shall have more.” 

peeled.** • “Gently, gently, ” said the old man, with a 

“Well, then, with the fust money I touch smile; “and by your leave I will use your 
I mean you to have a small house, with a purse moderately, for they would say, if they 
garden to plant your clematis, your nastur- saw me buy too many things at a time, that 1 
tiums, and your honeysuckles. But what ail* had been obliged to await your return, in order 
Xou, father? Are not you well ?” to be able to purchase them.*' 

*Tis nothing, nothing; it will soon pass “Do as you please ; but, first of all, pray 
away;** and as he said so the old man's have a servant, father. 1 will not have you 
strength failed him, and he fell backwards* * left alone so long. I have some smuggled 
“Come, come,'* said the young man. “a' coffee and most capital tobacco, in a small 
glass of wine, father, will revive you* Where chest in the hold, which y»u shall have to- 
do you keep your wine ?’* morrow. But, hush ! here conies somebody.” , 

“ No, no; thank ye. You need not look “Tis Caderousse, who has heard of your 
for it ; I do not want it,*’*said the old man. arrival, and, no doubt, comes to congratulate 
“ Yes, yes, father, tell me where it is,” and you on your fortpnate return.** 
he opened two or three cupboards. ' “Ah! lips that say one thing, whilst 

“ It is no use,” said the old man, “there is heart thinks another,” nrfl&qnured EdmJBmn 
no wine.** ; “ But, never mind, he is a ne^dibour who hu 

“What! no v wine?” said Dant&s, turning done us a service on a time, so ne’s welcome.” 
pale, and looking alternately at the hollow As Edmond finished his sentence in a low 
checks of the old man and the empty cup- voice there appeared at the dn<% the black 
boards. “What! no wine? Have you and shock head of Caderousse. llew'asqman 
wanted money, father? ” of twenty-five or twenty-six years of age, and 

“I want nothing since I see you,” said the held in his haml a fhorsel of cloth, which, iff 
old man. his capacity as*a tailor, he, was about to turn 

“ Yet,” stammered Dant&, wiping the per- into tne lining of a coat. 
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. "Ytyhat! is it you, Edmond, returned ?” 
.said he, with a broad Marseillaise* accent, and 
a grin that displayed his teeth .as white a£ 
ivory. 

.•‘Yes, as you see, neighbour Caderousst* ; 
and ready to lie agreeable to you in any and 
eyeiy way,” replied Dantes, but ill concealing 
his feeling under this appearance of civility. 

“Thanks — thanks; but, fortunately, ldo not 
want for anything ; and it chances that at times 
there are others who have need of me.” Dantes 
made a gesture. “ 1 do not allude to you, my 
boy. No J — no ! 1 lent you money, and you 
returned it.; that’s like good neighbours, and 
we are quits.” 

“ We are never quits with those who oblige 
us,” was Dantes’ reply ; 4 ‘for when we do not 
owe them money we owe them gratitude.” 

“ What’s the use of mentioning that ? What 
is done is done. I* U. talk of your happy 
return, my hoy. T had gone on 1 he quay to 
match a piece of mulberry doth, when 1 met 
friend Danglar.s.” 

“‘What! you at Marseilles ? ’ ‘ Yes,’ 

says he. 

44 4 1 thought you weie at Smyrna.’ ‘I 

was, but ani now back again.’ 

44 4 And where is the dear boy, our little 
Edmond ? ’ 

44 4 Why, with liis father, no doubt,’ replied 
Danglars. And so I came, ” added C adei oussc. 

4 4 as fast as 1 could, to Ivve the pleasure of 
shakinjj hands with a frienl” 

44 Worthy Cadeiousse ! ” said the old man, 
41 he is so much attached to us! ” 

’ 44 Yes, to be sure I am. 1 love and esteem 

• you, because honest folks are so rate ! Hut it 
seems you have comeback rich, my boy,” con- 
tinued the tailor, looking askance at the hand- 
ful of gold and silver which Dantes had 
thrown on the table. 

The young man remarked tile greedy glance 
which shone m the dark eyes of his neighbour. 
“ Eh !” he said, negligently, “ this money is 
not mine : 1 was expressing to my hither my 
fears that lie hail wanted many things in my 
absence, and to convince me he emptied liis 
mrse on the table. Come, father,” added 
Dantes? “pul this money back in youi box - 
unless ncighbuui Cadeiousse wants anything, 
and in that case b is at his service.” 
t “ No, my boy, no,” said Caderoussc. 44 1 
am not in any want, thank God ! the slate 
nourishes me. Keep your money — keep it, 1 
say ; — one never has too muqji ; — but, at the 
.same time, my boy, I am as much obliged 
Dyvour offer as if I took advantage of it.” 

44 lt was offered with good will,” said 
Dantes. / 

44 No douh‘, my boy ; no doubt. Well, 
you stand y^-^U with M. Morrel, I hear, — you 
insinuating* dog, you ! ” 

• 44 Si. Morrel has always been exceedingly 
kind to me, ” replied D&n&s. 

44 Then you wcie wrong to' refuse to dine 
with him.” / 
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44 What 1 did you refuse to dine with him?” 
said old Dant&s ; 44 and did he invite you .to 
dine?” 

44 Yes, my dear father, 3 ’ replied Edmond, 
smiling at his father’s astonishment at the ex- 
cessive honour paid to his son. 

44 And why did you refuse, my son ? ” in- 
quired* the old man. 

44 That J might the sooner see you again, 1 
my dear father,” replied the young man. 1 
was most anxious to see you. ” 

44 Hut it must have vexed M. Morrel, good, 
worthy man,” said Caderous.se. “And when 
you arc looking forward to be captain, it \va*. 
wrong to annoy the owner.” 

44 Hut I explained to him the cause of iny 
refusal,” replied Dantes; “and I hope he • 
fully understood it.” 

“ Yes, but to be captain one must give way 
a little lo one’s patrons.” 

“ 1 hope to be captain without that,” said 
Dantes. 

“ So much the better — so much the better \ 
Nothing will give greater pleasure to all 
your old friends ; and 1 know one down there 
behind the citadel of Saint Nicholas who w ill 
hot be sorry lo hear it.” 

44 Mercedes ? ” said the old man. 

“Yes, my dear father, and with youi pei- 
mission, now I have seen you, and know you 
are well; and have all you requne, I will ask 
your consent to go and pay a visit to the 
Catalans. ” 

“ Go my clear boy,” said old Dantes ; 44 ami 
Heaven bless you in your wife, as it has blessed 
me, my son ! ” 

“ Uis wife ! ’’.said Cadcrousse ; 44 why, how 
fast you go on, father Dantes ; she is not his 
w'ifc yet, it appears.” 

14 No, but according to nil probability sin* 
soon will be,” replied Edmond. 

“Yes — yes,” said Caderoussc; “but you 
were right to lelurri as soon as possible, my 
boy.” 

44 And why?” 14 Because Mercedes is a 

very fine girl, and fine girls never lack lovers.; 
she, particularly, has them by dozens.” 

“Really?” answered Edmond, toith a 
siinkr which had in it traces of slight uneasi- 
ness. 

“Ah, qyes,” continued Caderoussc, “anil 
capital ofieis, too ; but you know you will lie 
captain, and who could refuse you then ? ” 

“ Meaning to say," replied Dantes, with 
a smile which but ill concealed his trouble, 

“ that if I were not a captain ” 

“ Eh — eh ! ” said Caaerousse, shaking Ins 
head. * 

“ Come, come,” said the sailor, 44 1 have a 
better opinion than you of women in general, 
and of Mercedes in particular ; and I am cer- 
tain that, captain or not, she will remain ever 
faithful to me.” 

44 So much the better — so much the better,” 
said Caderousse. 44 When one is going to be 
married, there i£ nothing tike implicit con- 
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fidenee ; but never mind that,*my boy, —but 
go and announce your arrival, and id her 
knoWfdl your Slopes and prospects.” 

“ I will go directly,” was Edmond’s reply ; 
and, embracing his father, and saluting Cade- 
rousse, he left the apartment. 

Caderousse lingered for a moment, then 
taking leave of old Dantes, he went down 
stairs to rejoin Danglars, who awaited -him at 

• the comer of the* Rue Senac. ) 

“ Well,” said Banglars, “ did you see him ?” j 
' “I have just left him,” answered Cade- ' 
ruusse. 

“ Did he allude to his hope of being cap- 
tain?” 

“ He spoke of it as a thine already decided. ” 
“ Patience ! ” said Danglais, “ lie is in too 

• much hurry, it appears to me.” 

“Why, it seems M. Morrel has promised 
him the thing.” 

“ So that he is quite elatt about it.” 

“ That is to say, he is actually insolent on 
the matter — has already oflered me his patron- 
age, as if he were a grand personage, and 
pi offered m a loan of money, as though he 
w ere a banker. ” 

“ Which you refused?” 

“ Most assuredly ; although 1 might easier 
have accepted il, for it was 1 who put into' his 
hand* the first silver he ever earner l ; but now 
M. Dantes has no longer any occasion for 
assistance -he is about to become a ftiptain.” 

“ Pooh ! ” said Danglars,” he is not one 
yet.” 

“ A/a foil — and it will be as well he never 
should be,” answered Caderousse ; “ for if he 
should be, there will be really no speaking to 
him.” •• 

“ If we choose,” replied Danglars, “he 
will lemain what he is ; and perhaps, become 
even less than he is.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

“ Nothing— I was speaking to myself. And 
is be still in Jove with the Catalane? ” 

“ Over head and ears : but, unless I aiji 
much mistaken, there will be storm m that 

quarter. ” “ Explain yourself.” 

“*\Vhy should I ? ” “ It is more impor- 

tant than you think, perhaps. You do not 
like Dantes ? ” • 

“ I never like upstarts.” “ Then tell me 

all you know relative to the Catala»e.” 

“ I know nothing for certain ; only I have 
seen things which induce me to believe, as I 
told you, that the future captain will find some 
annoyance in the environs of the Vieilles 
infirm cries.” 

“ What do you know ?— come tell me ! ” 

“ Well, every time I have seen Mercedes 
come into the city she has been accompanied 
by a tall, strapping, black-eyed Catalan, with a 
red complexion, Drown skin, and fierce air, 
whom she calls cousin.” 

“ Really ; and you think this cousin pays 
her attentions ?” 

“I only suppose so. What else can a 


strapping chap, of twenty-one mean with a 
fine wench of seventeen ? . 

“And you say I>antes has gone to the 
Catalans?*’ 

“ He went before I came, down.” 

“ Let us go the same way ; we will stop at 
La Reserve, and wc can drink a glass of La 
Malgue, whilst we wait for news.” 

“Come along,” said Caderousse; * 4 but 
mind you pay the shot.” 

“ Certainly,” replied Danglars; and going 
quickly to the spot alluded to, they called for 
a bottle of wine and two glasses. 

Pere Pamphde had seen Dantes pass not ten 
minutes before ; and assured that lie was at 
the Catalans, they sat down under the budding 
foliage of the planes and sycamores, in the 
branches of which the birds were joyously 
singing on a Lovely day i spring. 


CHAPTER 11 

THE CATALANS. 

About a hundred paces from the spot where 
the two friends weie, with their looks fixed on 
the distance, and their ears attentive, whilst 
they imbibed the sparkling wine of La Malgue, 
behind a bare, and torn, and weather-worn 
wall, was the small village of the C atalans. 
One day a mysterious colony quitted Spain, 
and settled on the •tongue of land on which it 
is to this day. It*arrivcd from no one knew 
where, and spoke an unknown tongue. One 
of its chiefs, who understood Provencal, begged 
the commune of Marseilles to give them inis # 
bare and barren promontory, on which, like 
the sailors of the ancient times, they had run 
tlicir boats ashore. The request was granted ; 
and three months aftei wards, around the twelve 
»r fifteen small vessels which had brought these 
gipsies of the sea, a small village sprang up. 
This village, constructed in a singular and 
picturesque manner, half Moorish, half Spanish, 
is that we behold at the present day inhabited 
by the descendants of those men who speak 
the language of their fathers. For three or 
four centuries they remained faithful to this 
small promontory, on which they barb settled 
like a flight of sea Turds, without mixing with * 
the Marseillaise population, tatermarrying, and 
preserving their original customs and the cos- • 
lume of their mother-country, as they have 
preserved its language. 

Our readersjwill follow us aloiig the only 
street of this little village, and enter with twr 
into one of the houses, on the outside of \roiCn 
the sun had stamped that beautiful colour of 
the dead leaf peculiar to the buildings of the 
country, and within a coat dfcJimewash, of 
that white tint which forms the cfely ornament 
of Spanish posadas. A young and beautiful 
girl, with hair as black as jet, her eyes 
velvety as the i gazdlfe’s, was leaning with her 
back against 'the wainscot, nibbing in her 
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slender fingers, moulded after the antique, a 
bunch of heath-blossoms, the flowers of which 
she was picking off, and strewing *on the floor; 
her arms bare to the elbow, embrowned, and 
resembling those of the Venus at Arles, moved 
with a kind of restless impatience, and she 
Upped the earth with her pliant and well- 
Yormed foot, so as to display the pure and full 
shape of her well-turned leg, in its red cotton 
stocking with grey and blue docks. At three 
paces from her, seated in a chair which he 
balanced on two legs, leaning his elbow on an 
old worm-eaten table, was a tall young man 
of twenty or t«vo-anl -twenty, who was looking 
at her with an air in which vexation and 
uneasiness wo.'e mingled. He questioned her 
with his eyes, but the firm and steady gaze of 
the young girl controlled his look. 

“You see, said the young man, 

“here is Easte^HBHfonmd again; tell me, 
is this the mornei3||BBwcdding?” 

“ I have an^p^lpybu a hundred times, 
Fernand : and really you must be your own 
enemy to ask me again.” 

“Well, repeat it, -repeat it, I beg of you, 
that I may at last believe it ! Tell me for the 
hundredth time that you refuse my love, which 
had your mother’s sanction Make me fully 
comprehend that you are trifling with my hap- 
piness, that my life or death are iinmateiial to 
you. Ah ! to have dreamed for ten years of 
being your husband, Met cedes, and to lose 
that hope, which was tha, only stay of my 
existence ! ” •» 

“At least it was not T who ever encouraged 
you in that shape, Fernand,'* replied Mercedes, 
“you cannot reproach me with the slightest 
coquetry. I have always said to you, I love 
you as a brother ; but do not ask from me 
more than sisterly affection, for my heart is 
another’s. Is not this true, Fernand ? ” 


“Yes, I know it well, Mercedes,*’ replied 
the young man. “ Yes, you have been cruelly 
frank with me ; but do you forget that it is 
among the Catalans a sacred law to inter- 
marry ? ” 

“You mistake,' Fernand, it is not a law, 
but merely a custom ; and, I pray of you, do 
nt*t cite this custom in your favour. You are 
included in the conscription, Fernand, and are 
only at liberty on suffrance, liable at any mo- 
ment to be called upon to take up arms. 
t Once a soldier, what would you do with me, 
a poor orphan, forlorn, without fortune, with 
nothing but a hut, half in ruins, containing 
some ragged nets, a miserable inheritance left 
my father to my mother, and by my mother 
tolhq? She has been dead a year, and you 
know, Fernand, I'have subsisted almost entirely 
on public charity. Sometimes you pretend I 
am useful to vicAi, and that is an excuse to share 
with me th$r produce of your fishing, and I 
accept it, Fernand, because you are the son of 
•my father’s brother, because we were brought 
up together, and still moffe because it would 
give you so much pain if I refuse. But I feel 


very deeply that this fish which. I go and sell, 
and with the produce of which <J buy the flax 
1 spin, — I feel very keenly, Fernand, that this 
is charity ! ” 

“ And if it were, Mercedes, poor and lone 
as you are, you suit me as well as the daughter 
of the first shipowner, or the richest banker of 
Marseilles ! What do such as we desire but>a 
good A'ife and careful housekeeper, and where 
can T look for these better than in you?” 

“ Fernand,” answered Mercedes, shaking 
her head, “a woman becomes a bad manager, 
and who shall say she will remain an honest 
woman, when she loves another man better 
than her husband ? Rest content with my 
friendship, for I repeat to you that is all I can 
promise, and 1 will promise no more than I< 
can bestow.” 

“ I understand,” replied Feinand, “ you can 
endure your own wretchedness patiently, but 
you are afiaid of mine. Well, Mei cedes, be- 
loved by you, 1’ would tempt foitunc, you 
would bring me good luck, and I should become 
rich. I could extend my occupation as a 
fisherman, might gel a place as clerk in a 
warehouse, and become myself a dealer in 
tune.” 

w “ You could do no such thing, Fernand ; 
you aie a soldier, and if you remain at the 
Catalans it is because there is not a war ; so 
remain a fisherman, and contented with my 
friendship, as I cannot give )ou more.” 

“Well, you are right, Mercedes. I will be 
a sailor ; instead of the costume of our fathers, 
which you despise, I will wear a varnished hat, 
a striped shut, and a blue jacket with an 
anchor on the buttons. Would not that dress 
plcA.aQ you ? ” 

“What do you mean?” asked Mercedes, 

I darting at him an angry glance, — “ what do 
I you mean? I do not understand you.” 
j “I mean, Mercedes, that you are thus 
j harsh and cruel with me because you are ex- 
! porting some one who is thus attired ; but, 

: perhaps, he whom you await is inconstant, or, 
if he is not, the sea is so to him.” 

“Fernand!” cried Mercedes, “T believed 
you were good-hearted, and I was mistaken ! 
Fernand, you are wicked to call to your aid 
jeahftisy and the anger of God ! Yes, I will 
not deny it, T do await, and I do love him to 
whom yoif allude ; and, if he does not return, 
instead of accusing him of the inconstancy 
which you insinuate,, I will tell you that he 
died loving me, and me only.” The young 
Catalan made a gestuie of rage. 

“I understand you, Fernand ; you would 
be revenged on him because I do not love 
you ; you w'ould cross your Catalan knife with 
his dirk. What end would that answer ? To 
lose you my friendship if he were conquered, 
and see that friendship changed into hate if 
you were conqueror. Believe me, to seek a 
auarrel with a man is a bad method of pleasing 
tiie womap who loves that man. No, Fer- 
nand, you will not thus give way to evil 
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thoughts, liable to have me for your wife, 
you will content yourself with having me for 
, your friend and sister; and besides,” she 
added, her eyes troubled and moistened with 
tears, “ wait, wait, Fernand ; you said just 
now that the sea was 'treacherous, and he has 
bien gone four months, and during these four 
months we have had some terrible storms.” 

, Fernand made no reply, nor did he attempt 
to check the tears which flowed down the 
cheeks of Mercedes, although for each of these 
tears he would have shed his heart’s blood ; 
but these tears flowed for another. He arose, 
paced awhile up and down the hut, and then, 
suddenly stopping before Mercedes, with his 
eyes flowing and his hands clenched,— 14 Say, 
Mercedes,” he said, “once for all, is this 
your final determination ? ” 

“ I love Edmond Dantes,” the young girl 
calmly replied, “ and non$ but Edmond shall 
ever be my husband.” 

‘‘And you will always ldve him?” “As 

long as I live.” 

Fernand let fall his head like a defeated 
man, heaved a sigh which resembled a groan, 
and then suddenly looking her full in the face, 
with clenched teeth and expanded nostrils, 

said, — “ Eut if lie is dead ” * 

“If he is dead, I shall die too.” 

“If he has forgotten you ” 

“ Mercedes !” cried a voice, joygusly, out- 
side the house, — “ Mercedes ! ” 

“ Ah ! ” exclaimed the young girl, blushing 
with delight, and spiinging up with love, 
“you see, he has not forgotten me, for here 
he is ! ” And, rushing towards the door, she 
opened it, saying, “Here, Erlmond, here I 
am ! ” • • 

Fernand, pale and trembling, receded like 
a traveller at the sight of a serpent, and fell 
into a chair beside him. Edmond and Mer- 
cedes were clasped in each other’s arms. The 
burning sun ol Marseilles, which penetrated 
the room by the open door, covered them 
with a flood of light. At first they saw' no- 
thing around them. Their intense happiness 
isolated them from all the rest of the world, 
and -they only spoke in broken words which 
are the tokens of a joy so extrem, that they 
seem rather the expression of sorrow.* Sud- 
denly Edmond saw the gloomy countenance 
of Fernand, as it was defined in ^he shadow, 
pale and threatening, and by a movement for 
which he could scarcely account to himself, 
the young Catalan placed his hand on the knife 
at his belt. 

“ Ah ! your pardon,” said Dantes, frowning 
in his turn, “I did not perceive that there 
were three of us.” Then, turning to Mer- 
cedes" he inquired, “Who is this gentleman?” 

“One who will be your best friend, Dantes, 
for he is my friend, my cousin, my brother ; it 
is Fernand — the man whom, after you, Ed- 
mond, I love the best in the world. Do you 
not remember him ? ” 

“Yes!” said Edmond, and without relin- 
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quishiftjg Merc&L&s* hand clasped in one of his 
own, he extended the other to the Catalan 
with a cordial air. But Fernand, instead of 
Responding to this amicable gesture, remained 
mute and trembling. Edmond then cast his 
eyes scrutinizingly at Mercedes, agitated and 
embarrassed, and then again on Fernand, 
gloomy and menacing. This look told him 
all, and his brow became suffused and 
angry. 

“1 did not know, when I came with Such 
haste to you, that 1 was to meet an enemy 
here.” 

“An enemy!” cried Mercedes, with an 
angry look at her cousin. “An enemy in my 
house, do you say, Edmond ! ^ I believed 
that, I w'ould place my arm mjtfr yours and 
go with you to Marseille&jKving the house 
to return to it no 

Fernand’s eye d»^^^Kning. “And, 
should any you, dear Ed- 

mond, ” she coiilinu4||^^^Bsame calmness, 
which proved to FemH^ffl^^he , young girl 
had read the very innermost depths of his 
sinister thought, “if misfortune should occur 
to you, I would ascend the highest point of 
the (Jape dt* Morgion, and cast myself headlong 
from it.” 

Fernand became deadly pale. “ But you 
arc deceived, Edmond,” she continued. “ You 
have no enemy here — there is no one but Fer- 
nand, my brother, who will grasp your hand 
as a devoted frier^l.” 

At these words Jhe young girl fixed her im- 
perious look on the Catalan, who, as if fas- 
cinated by it, came slowly towards Edmond, 
and offered him his hand. His hatred, like a 
powerless though furious wave, was brokeit 
against the strong ascendancy which Mercedes 
exercised over him. Scarcely, however, had 
he touched Edmond’s hand than he fell he had 
• done all he could do, and rushed hastily out 
of the house. 

“ Oil ! ” he exclaimed, running furiously and 
tearing his hair, — “Oh ! who will deliver me 
from i his man? Wretched— wretched that I 
am ! ” 

“ Hallo, Catalan ! Hallo, Fernand ! where 
are you running to ? ” exclaimed a voice. 

The voung man stopped suddenly, locked 
around him, and perceived Caderousse sitting 
at table with Danglars unjer an arbour. . 

“Well,” said Caderousse, “why don't yon- 
come ? Arc you really in such a hurry thflt 
you have not lime to say * how do ’ to your 
friends ? ” - 

“Particularly when they have still a hjjf 
bottle before them, ” adde.d Danglars. Fersdoa 
looked at them both with a stupefied air, but 
did not say a word. 

“ He seems besotted,” said Danglars, push- 
ing Caderousse with his knee, \ “Are we mis- 
taken, and is Dantes triumphant in spite of all 
We have believed ? ” ' , 

“Why, we must inquire into that,” was 
Caderoub&e’s reply ; and, turning towards the 
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ytykyk itum* aid, 44 Well, Caftan, scaiv’t you 
mdfae tip your mind?* ; 

. - Fernand wiped away the perspiration steam- 
ing. 'from his brow, and slowly entered the 
arbour, whose shade seemed to restore some- 
what of calmness to his senses, and whose 
coolness somewhat of refreshment to his ex- 
hausted body. 

“{rood day,” said he. “ You called me, 
djdp’t you ? ” And he fell, rather than sat 
dptirft, on one of the seats which surrounded 
the table. 

“I called you, because you were running 
like a madman, and 1 was afraid you would 
throw yourself into the sea ; ” said Caderousse, 

' laughing. |^Vhy ! when a man has friends, 
they are nottM^p offer him a glass of wine, 
but, moreover) tAx&vent his swallowing three 
or four pints of d^Htemecessarily .! n * 

Fernand which resembled a 

sob, and droppl^^^^H into his hands, hU 
elbows leaning 

44 Well, must say,'* said 

Caderousse, beginning the conversation, with 
that brutality of the common people in which 
curiosity destroys all diplomacy, 44 you look 
uncommonly like a rejected lover ; ” and he 
burst into a hoarse laugh. 

44 Bah ! ” said Danglars, “a lad of his make 
was net born to be unhappy in . love. You 
are laughing at him, Caderousse ! ” 

“No,” he* replied, “only hark how he 
sighs ! Come, come, Fernand ! ” said Cade- 
rousse, “hold up your head, and answer us. 
It’s not polite not to reply to friends who ask 
news of yoor health.” 

“ My health is well enough,” said Fernand, 
clenching his hands without raising his head. 

“Ah! you see, Danglars,” said Caderousse, 
winking at his friend, “ this it is ; Fernand, 
whom you see here, is a good and brave Cata- 
lan, one of the best fishermen in Marseilles, 
aiv he is in Jove with a very fine girl, named 
M :rced£s ; but it appears, unfortunately, that 
the fine girl is in love with the necond in com- 
mand on board the Phanxon : and, as the 
Pharaqn arrived lo-day— why, you under- 
stand ! 51 

“ No, I do not understand,” said Danglars. 

44 Poo* Fernand has been dismissed,” con- 
tinued Caderousse. 

44 Well, and what then?” said Fernand, 
lifting up his head, and looking at Caderousse 
like a man who looks for some one on whom 
to vent his anger ; 44 Mercedes is not account- 
able to any person, is she ? Is she not free to 
VjjSye whomsoever she will ? ” 

Oh ! if you take it in that sense,” said 
Caderousse, 41 it is another thing! But I 
thought you weTe a Catalan, and they told me 
the Catalans were not men to allow themselves 
to be sujiplagted by a rival. It was even 
told me that Fernand, especially, wa6 terrible 
kk his vengeance.” 

Fernand smiled piteously, 44 A lover is 
never terrible,” he said. 


1 44 Poor felloW ! ” remarked £)anglars, affect- 
ing to pity the young man from the .hbtto# 
of his heart. “Why, you see, he did riot ex- 
pect to see Dantes return so suddenly f he 
thought he was dead, perhaps ; or perchance 
faithless! These things always come on us 
more severely when they come suddenly.” 

44 Ah, ma foi % under any circumstances ! V 
said Caderousse, who drank as he spoke* and 
on whom the fumes of the wine of La Malgue 
began to take effect, — “under any circum- 
stances Fernand is not the only person put out 
by the fortunate arrival of Dantes \ is he 
Danglars? ” 

41 No, you are right— and I should say that 
would bring him ill-luck.” 

u 4 Well, nevermind,” answered Caderousse, 
pouring out a glass of wine for Fernand, and 
filling his own for the eighth or ninth time, 
whilst Danglars had merely sipped his. 
“Never mind — in the meantime he marries 
Mercedes — the lovely Mercedes — at least, he 
returns to do that. ” 

During tins time Danglars fixed his piercing 
glance on the young man, on whose heart 
Caderousse’s Words fell like molten lead. 

“And when is the wedding to be?” he 
asked. 

44 Oh, it is not yet fixed ! ” murmured Fer- 
nand. 

“No, but it will be,” said Caderousse, “as 
surely as Dantes a ill be captain of} the 
Pharaon — eh Danglars ? ” 

Danglars shuddered at this unexpected 
attack, and turned to Caderousse, whose coun- 
tenance he scrutinized, to try and detect 
whether the blow was premeditated ; but he 
read <. lathing but envy in a countenance 
already rendered brutal and stupid by drunken- 
ness. 

44 Well,' said he, filling the glasses, 44 let us 
drink to Captain Edmond Dantfcs, husband of 
the beautifu[ Catalano ! ** 

Caderousse raised his glass to his mouth 
wj s th unsteady hand, and swallowed the con- 
tents at a gulp. Fernand dashed his on the 
ground. ^ * 

“ Eh ! eli ! eh ! ” stammered Caderousse. 
“What do I see down there by the wall, in 
the direction of the Catalans? Look, Fer- 
nand ! your eyes are better than mine. I be- 
lieve I secodouble. You know wine is a de- 
ceiver ; but I should say it was two lovers 
walking side by side, and hand in hand. 
Heaven forgive me ! they do not know that we 
can sec them, and they are actually embrac- 
ing!” 

Danglars did not lose one pang that Fernand 
endured. 

4 4 Do you know them, M. Fernand ?*Mie 
said. 

44 Yes,” was the reply, in a low voice. 44 It 
is M. Edmond and Mademoiselle Mercedes ! ” 

44 Ah ! see there, now ! ” said Caderousse ; 
j 44 and I did not recognize them; Holla, 

! Dantes 1 holla, lovely damsel ! Come this 
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wa^, and let us knowrwfiep the wedding is to 
he, for M Fernand here is so obstinate he will 
not tell us ! w 

“ Hold your tongue, will you ? ” said Dang 
lais, oretendmg to restrain Caderousse, who, 
with the tenacity of drunkards, leaned out of 
the arbour “ Iry to stand upright, and let 
the lovers make love w ithout interruption Sec, 

• look at M runand, and follow his example , 
he is well behaved’” 

, Fernand, probably excited beyond bearing, 

E ncked b> Danglars, as the bull is b\ the 
andilleros, was about to rush out , for he had 
risen from his seat and seemeu to be eollut 
mg hmistlf to dash headlong upon his rival, 
when Meictdcs smiling and graceful lifted up 
0 her lovely head, and showed her clear and 
fright eyes At this demand recollected her 
threat of dying if Edmond died, and dropj cd 
again heivily on lus seat *Dinglars looked it 
the two mtri, one after the other, the om bm 
tali/ed by liquor, the othei overwhelmed with 
love 

I slnll extn t n ithiiii fi nn these fouls,’ 
he mutu red ‘ and 1 im very much afraid ol 
bun,, hen bilwccn a drunl it I s and a cow aid 
\tt tins ( atalui has tv<s tbit glisltn 111 t tju 
Spaniaids, Sicilians and t alabrnns whoprac 
tice revenge so well L nquestionably I <1 
luond e stai is in tin a Cendant and he will 
marry the spknlil prl he will V c i plain 
too, and laugh at us ill, unhss - i simsin 
snule passul ovu Danghrs lips ‘ unless 1 
mingle in the affair he added I 

“ Hallo ’ continued ( adt ioussl, half rising 
Hid with his list on the t able-, “lullo I 
hdmond 1 do vmi not see youi friends, or ire 
you too proud t > spe d to tht m •* 1 • 

“ No my dear it How * ’ rcplie 1 Dantes, “ 1 
am not pioud hut 1 am haj |> and happi 
ness blinds I think, more than pride 

“Ah’ vtry wtll that’s an explanation’’ 
Raid Caderousse “ Wtll, pood day, Madame 
Dantes ’ 

Mtictdts cuitseytd gravely ind said# 

“ That is not my name and in my eoun'ry it 
*bodes ill fortune, they say, to call young girls 
by the name of their betrothed lieforc he he 
comes their husband ( all me then Marced^s, 
if you please * 

‘\\t mist excuse our worthy neighbour, 
Caderousst,” said D inters, “lie 7s so easily 
mistaken ” 

“&o, then the wedding is t> take placr 
immediate ly , M Dantes, ’ said Danglars, bow 
ing to the young couple 

“As soon ab possible, M Danglars, to 
day all preliminaries will be arranged at my 
father’s, and to morrow, or next day at latest, 
the wedding festival here at La Reserve My 
Inends will be there, I hope ; that is to say, 
you are invited, M Danglars, and you, Cade 
rousse ” 

“And Fernand,” said Caderousse, with a 
chuckle • “ hematid, too, is invited ’ ” 

“ My wife’s brother is my brother,” said 


Edmond j “ and we, «, Meroddis and 1, 
should be very sorry if he were absent at such 
a tune ” * 

Fernand opened his mouth to reply, but tab 
voic$ died on \nas lips, and he could not utttr 
a word \ \ 

“To day \thfe pVdixn manes, to morrow or 
next day the ceremony ’ you are in a hurry, 
( aptam ’ \ \ \ 

“ Danglaml” said Edmond, smiling, “ I wiM 
say to you as\Mercedes said just now to Cade 
rousst, Do not g^t im a title which does not 
lielong to mt , * thw may bring me bad luck ’ 
Voui pardopA replied Danglars, “ I 
inert ly sud ytu s^eWd m a hurry, and we 
have lots of timc\ the cannot be 

imdir way again m less thamjlret months ” 

* \\i at* ilways inVhwdko be happy, M 
Dangl its , for when wrf^H^utfered a long 
time we have gieatjH^^^Vin believing, m 
go )d fortune ^ Pui^^^^Helfishness atone 
that makes me 1 must go to 

Pans ’ 

‘ To Paris ’ icilly 1 and will it In the first 
tune you have ever been thert Duitta? 1 ' 

\cs ” 


Hive you business thtrc' 1 “Not of 

in> mn , the list commission of poor Captain 
Lctltie you 1 now to what T allude, Dan 
glcis it is sat ud Be si lcs [ shall only take 
the time to go and return 

“^es, y ls I undtisUnd, nd Danglars, 
and then in a low tone he a Ided, “ Io Pans, 
no doubt to deliver the lutci whi< h the (rranel 


Marshal gave him Ah ’ this letter gives me 
an idea, i capital idea’ Ah’ Dantes, my 
fuend, \ou are not yet regisUicd numbtr one # 
on board the pood ship Phataon then turn 
mg tow aids Ldmond who was walking away, 
Dood journey he cried 
‘ Thank ye ’ said ] dmond, with a fntndly 
•nod, and the two lovers continued their route, 
calm indjoyou 


C 1IAPTER IV 

CON PIRACY 

Danoi ars followed h dmond and Merc&lis* 
with his eyes until the *two lovers disap- 
peared behind one of the ingles of 1 art Sain* 
Nicolas, then, turning lound, he perceived 
hem ind, who had fillcn, pile and trembling, 
into his chaitf whilst t aderous c stammeret^ 
oilt the words of a drinking song r 

“Well, my dear sir,” said Danglars to 
Fernand, “ here is a mamage which does not 
appear to make everybody hippy * 

“ It drives me to despair, * said hernand. 
“Do you, then, love Mciccttes?”-— “1 
adore her ’ ” * 

“Hive you Iqyed her long?” “Ever 

smre I have known her ” 

“And you sit there, tearmg your hair, In- 
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stead of seeking to remedy your condition 1 I 
did "not think it was thus your nation acted.” 

“ What would you have me* do ? ” said 
Fefnand 

“ How do I know 1 Is it my affair ? I am 
not in love with Mademoiselle Mercedes ; but 
for you — seek, and you shall find. ” 

‘‘I have found already ” “ What?” 

” I would stab the man, but the woman told 
me that if any misfortune happened to her 
betrothed she would kill herself*’ 

“ Pooh ! women say those things, but never 
do them ” 

“You do not know Mercedes; what she 
threatens she will do ” 

“ Idiot niuttertcl Danglars ; “ whether she 
kill herself &F not, what matter provided 
Dantes is not ? ” 

“Before should die,”, replied 

Fernand, witm^^^Bfets of unshaken reso- 
lution, “ I wou^^^^Hkclf ' ” 

“ 'I hat s whoJMP^ ! ” said C aderousse, 
with a voice drore tipsy than c\er “ That’s 
love, or I don’t know what love is ” 

“Come,” said Danglars, “you appear to 
me a good sort of fellow, and nang me ’ but 

I should like to help you, but ” 

“ Yes,” said C aderousse, “ but how 7 ” 

“ My deir fellow,” replied Danglers, “ you 
are three parts drunk ; finish the bottle, and 
you will be completely so Drink, then, and 
do not meddle with what we are discussing, 
for tint requires all one’s /it and cool judg- 
ment ” 

“ 1 drunk » ” said ( aderousse, “well, that’s 
a good one f I eould clunk four more sueh 

# bottles ; they are no bigger than c au de 
Cologne flasks. Pere Pamphile, more wine 1 ” 
and C aderousse rattled his glass upon the 
table 

“ You were sanng, su ” sud Fernand, 

awaiting with gnat anxiety the end of this 
interne ted itmuk 

“What was I saying 7 I forget Hus 
drunken Caderousst Ins made me lose the 
thread of my sentence ” 

“Drunk, if you like; so much the worse 
for those who fear wine, for it is because the\ 
hiwc some bid thoughts which they arc afraid 
the liquvn will extract from their hearts ,” and 

* Caderoussc began to sing the two last lints of 
a song very popular at the time, — 

* " 1 Tous les mlchants sont beuveurs d eau , 

C est bien prouvd par le deluge 

“You soul, sir, you would l^ke to help me, 
” 

“Yes; but I added, to help you it would 
be sufficient that Dantes did not marry her 
you lo\e, ancMhc marriage may easily be 
thwarted, methinks, and yet Dantes need 
not die.” 

“ I)palh alone can separate them,” re- 
marked I ernand 

“ You talk like a noodl&, my friend,” said 
Caderousst ; “ and here is Danglars, who is a 


wjde-awake, clever, deep fellow, who will 
prove to you that you are wrong. Prove it, 
Danglars. I have answered for you. Say 
there is no need why Dant&s should die : it 
would, indeed be a pity he should. Dante* 
is a good fellow ; I like Dantes ! Dantes, your 
health » ” 

Fernand rose impatiently. “Let him run 
on,” said Danglars, restraining the young man ; # 
“drunk as he is, he is not much out m what 
he says Absence severs as well as death, 
and if the walls of a prison wire lietween 
Edmond anil Mercedes they would be as effectu- 
ally separated as if he lay under a tombstone ” 

“ \ es ; only people get out of prison,” said 
Caderousse, who, with what sense was left 
him, listened eageily to the comersation, “ and 
whtn they pet out, and their names are Ed- 
mond Dantes, they revenge ’ 

“What matters that?” muttered Ptrnand 
“And why, I should like to know,” pu- 
sistc*d Caderousst,* “should they put Dmt&b 
m prison ; he has neither robbed, nor killed, 
nor murdered ” 

“ Hold your tongue 1 ” said Danglus. 

“I won t hold my tongue 1 ’ ie plied Cade- 
lousse ; “I say I want to know why they 
should put Dantes in piison ; I like Dantes; 

I Dmtis, )oiu he ilth ’ ” and he swallowed an- 
| otlici glass of wine 

I Danglus saw m the' muddled look of the 
I tuloi the piogiess of his intoxication, and 
turning towards Pernand, said,—** Well, you 
unclci stand there is no need to kill him ” 

4 Ceitainly not, if, as you said just now, 
you have the means of having Dantes arrested. 
Have you that means 7 ” 

“<It is to be found foi the starching Hut, 
w hy should I meddle in the matter ? it is no 
I affair of mine.” 

I “I know not why you meddle ” said Per- 
nand, seizing his arm, “ but this I know', you 
have some motive of personal hatied against 
Dantes, foi he who himself hates is never 
lystakm m the sentiments of otheis ’ 

“I! motivts of hatied against Dantes 7 
None, on my word! I saw you weie-un- 
happ>, and your unhappiness mleiested ine ; 
that’s all ; but the moment you believe I act 
for ifiy own account, adieu, my dear friend, 
get out of the affau as best you may ; ” and 
Danglars i$se as if he meant to depart. 

“ No, no/’ said Pernand, restiammg him ; 
“stay 1 It is of veryjittle consequence to me 
at the end of the matter whether you have 
any angiy feeling oi not against Dantes. I 
hate him ! I confess it openly. Do you find 
the means, I will execute it, provided it is 
not to kill the man, for Mercedes has declared 
she will kill herself if Dantes is killed ” 
Cadeiousse, who had let his head drop on 
the table, now raised it, and looking at Fer- 
nand with his dull and fishy eyes, he said, — 

“ Kill Dant&s 1 who talks of killing Dant&s. 

I wont have him killed — I wont ! He’s my 
friend, and this morning offered to share his 
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money with me, as I shared mine w ith him 
I wont have Dantes killed— 1 won’t 1 ” 

“And who his sud a word about killing 
him, muddlehead * ” jeplied Danglais “ \\ t 
were meiely joking • drink to his health,” ht 
added* filling t aderousse s glass, “and do 
not interfere w ith us * 

.“Yes yes, Dantes* good health f ” said 
Caderoussc, emptying his glass, “heres to 
*his health ' his health hun ah 1 ’ 

“But the means -the means’ said I cr 

nand “ line you not hit upon an) 

“ No 1 \im undtitook to do so 
“True, replied Danglars “tin 1 icntli 
ha\e tht supenout\ ovti the Spaniai Is, that 
the Spam uds lummate whilst the 1 icnch in 
vent 

1 “Do you invtnt, then*’ sud lunand, 
imp itienth 

“A\ uttr ’ ^aid Dui’liu, “ pen, ink ind 
papa “Ten, ink, and pipu,” mutteie l 
hun and 

“At*., I am a suptrcaigo, pen 111 k, and 
piper uc m\ tools, ind without my tools I 
am fit lor nothing * 

‘ P 11 ink, an 1 pipu 1 ” tlnrr c tiled Ki 
nand 1 udh • 

‘All vou it ]iuu is a tiblt, sail the 
w utu, pointing to the wul in., matt mis 

‘ hung them hei k lht w utu did is lu 
wasdesiied • 

“Wlun one thinks” sud Caduoussc, 
letting his hand diop on the pipti, “then is 
hue wheiewithal to kill a man mon sun than 
if ui w uttil at the cornti of a wood to issas 
sin ite hun ’ I h ivi alw iys had more dual of 
\ pen, a bo'tlc of ink, and a sluet of p*g)£i, 
tlnn ol a swoul or pistol ” 

“The fellow is not so diunk as he appeals 
to he, said Danglais 

“Dive him some mini wint, I tin mil 
1 eman 1 filled Ladcrousse s gliss, who, t p 1 
as he was, lifted his lnnd from the papu and 
seiztd the glass 

The ( atalan watched linn until C id toussi, 
almost oven ome by this fiesh as i ault on his 
senses icstcd, or lather allowed his glass to 
fall iipoq the table 

“ Well ' ’ iLMimed the C atalan, as he ^\v 
the final glimmei o f (. ulei mssi s it a on 
vanishing btfoie the last glass of win^ 

“Well, then, I should say, foi instance, ’ 
resumed Danglars, “that if aftti a \m igt 
such as Dantes has just made, and in whieh 
he touched the isle of I lba, some one were to 
denounce him to the kings procun ui as 1 

Bonapaitist agent * 

“ l will denounce him 1 ” exclaimed the 
) oung man, hastily. 

“ A es, but they will make you then sign 
your declaration, and confront you with him 
you have denounced ; I will supply vnu with 
thi means of supporting your accusation, for 
I knov the fact well Hut Dantes cannot lt- 
main foi ever m prison, and one day or other 
he will leave it, and the day when he comes 


out, woe betide him who was the cause of hib 
mcaiceratiou * ” 

• “ Oh, 1 should wish nothing beltu than 
that he would come and seth a quairel with 
me 

“ A'es, and Meicedes f Meictdts, who will 
detest you if you have only the misfortune to 
scratch the skin of lies dearly btloved Ed- 
mond 1 ” 

4 True’” said remand 

“So 1 n > t (ontinuc 1 Danglus , “if we 
icsolve on such 1 sti p, it would be much 
betttr to tike as I now do this pm, dip it 
into thi* ink ant wntc with the lift hand 
(ihU the wining nn\ not be, u cognized) the 
denunciation we pioposi And Danglais, 
uniting pi uticc with theory wiotc with his 
It ft lund, nd 111 i w tttnjgjttfcised fiom his 
usuil style, and totillyuriHfiB, the following 
lines, whu h lu h in le(»HHmind, and wluen 
1 email l read in in uhSHHS; , 

“ Monsu in, 1 lie 1 ‘rocmeui clu koiyis m- 
foimed b> a fnend of the lliiont and icligion, 
tint one 1 dinond Dintes, mate ol the ship 
lhaiaon % aimed this morning iiom Smnna, 
lltu lining l uehed it "S iples and I'm to 
1 eiia|o, has been ensliusted 1 v Mur it with a 
letlu loi tin usui pel, and ly the usurpt r, 
with 1 letlu lot the Lon ip 11 list eoimmttee in 
1 in 

“ Pioof of this (imu will be found on 
me stin^ him foi thf letlu will be found upon 
linn 01 it his filial s, 01 in his cabin on 
bond the 1 kcuam 

“Aery good us nn rl Dinghis, “now 
your r un. hokshki 1 minion smst for m 
110 w ly (in it icuit to v must II, and tlu 
m liter will thus w oil its own way , thuc is 
nothing to do now but fc Id the htiu as 1 am 
d nng ind vvutc up 11 it ‘ I< M le V10 
tiyeur Koval, and tints all settled And 
Dingluswi<t( tin ullrtss nhe spoke 

‘ Acs, and tints all ^e Hied * * tvcluincd 
C iduoussi who, by 1 1 1st etliilol intellect, 
hid followed the leading ol the letter, and 
instinctively comprehended 'ill the mistiy 
whuh such a eluiuncntun must entail 
“\es an 1 that s all settlcel only it will lx* 
an inf anu us shame and he siietehe^l out 
his hand to leach the letttr 

“Acs, said Dangl us, tik^ig it from lie 
yoncl his le ich , * uul is whulsiv ind do 
is merely in jest, and 1 , amemgst the lirst and 
foiunost, should be sorry if anything h ippened 
to Dinlcs -the vvorthv Dantes look fuie f ” 
And taking the lAter, he sqiucztd it up in his 
hands and threw it into i corner ol tht arbour. 

“ Ml right 1 * sud C idciousst “ Dantisis 
my fnend, and I won’t have him ill used.’* 

“And who thinks of using hmi ill’ Cei- 
tainly nulhci I 1101 1 unand ’ sa d Danglars, 
rising, and looking at the joungman, who still 
remained staled, but whose tve w is h\ed N t n 
the denunciatory shecUof pipu flung into the 
comer 

“In ‘hib case,” replied Cadcromse. “let* 
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have some wore wine. I wish to drink to the 
health of Edmond uid the lovely Mercedes.*' 

“ You have had too much already, drunkard/ 
<$aid Danglais ; “ and if you continue, >ou w ill 
he compelled to sleep here, because unable to 
stand on youi legs ” 

“I?” said Cadeiousse, rising with all the 
offended dignity of a drunken man, * I can t 
keep on m> legs? \\ hy, 1 11 bet a wage i 1 go 
up into the belli) of the Acoules, and without 
staggering, too 1 ” 

“Well done’* 1 S ud Panglarx, “III take 
yam bet ; but to morrou to dr> it is turn to 
letum Pive me >om aim, and let us <j i 

“Ver> well, kt us go, sol ( ikiou ^c , 
“but 1 don’t want >oui inn it ill < omt, 
hcinand, won’t you lttuin to Mu edits with 
us ? ” 

, “ No/ said ; ‘ 1 slid! idmn to 

the l ital ms ” 

“\ou’rc wrong. Come with u to Mu 
seilles tome along ” “ 1 will not * 

• Whal do jou mean i jou will not * Well, 
just a you hkt, m> pi mu , then «- hbulv foi 
all the’ woild t mm along, Pinglus, and 
let the ) ourig gc title man n turn to tin C atalan 
if In t boosts 

Panglirs toik idv ullage of < i kious t s 
tempt i it the momtnt to tike him ntf tow aid 
Maiseilks b) the Fntt uni \nt>i, tiggci 
mg as In went 

When tlity lu l i1vwic<d ibuut twenty 
yauls Dcitiplus looked h<*ck m I siw } ciniml 
sto )p pick up the (liimplt I pipci, uid putting 
it mtu Ins pocki t, th n iu li out < t the libom 
tow ml I ill »n 

1 Well, mil i i It l >u ‘ wlu wlnt i 
lit he told 1 lb said hi was c,* »tn t> the 
Catiilans, mil he is pomp to the cm II dloi, 
Ft in and 1 * 

“ Oh, you sic wi mg,* ndPin^lxi*. V 
gont right enough ’ 

“Well,' said l uluouss , “I hould hm 
said not liow tit ichc ions wux. is ’ * 

“Curat, conic, said P rnglai s to hmisi If, 
“now tilt thing i it woTk, and it will iftut 
its puipost inn istul * 


CHAP l LR \ 

i HP MAHRIAIU HAS! 

Tnr morning’s sun rose citir anil resplendent, 
gilding the heavtns, and even the foam) waves 
With its Inight refulgent beams. 

I lie ph iitc oils ftast had been pitpuecl at 
La Risuvi with whose aiboui tin u idcr is 
aliiad) finuhti. Itn apaitmtnt destined foi 
tin. pm puse was >picious and lighted b} a 
nnmbu of windows, ovei each of which was 
wnttin in golden lettifl* the. name of one of 
the pi mo i pa l cities of 1 ranee , beneath these 
Window , a woodtn balqony extended tht entile 


length of the house. And although the enter* 
taniment was fixed foi twelve (/clock at noon, 
an huui piexious to tint time tht balcony was 
hlled with impxtiem and expectant guests, 
con istmg of tht ia\ouicd part of the ciew of 
the l 3 hcDa7it s anel other pci onal friends nl 
the bndtgiomn, the whole of whom hid 
an evtd thtmselvts in then choicest costunujs, 
in oicki to do gic ite i hououi to thf div • 

\anou liimom wetc afloat, to the effut 
tint the ownns ot the JViaiacw hid promised 
to ittend tht nuptial least ; but all seemed 
unanimous in doubling that m ait >f siuhiaie 
and exceed mg i onch sc elision roul 1 possiblj Ik* 
intended t 

Danglai , liowtnu, who now nndt hi ip 
peaiuue, xcompinx 1 I) Cadci ussc tficc ^ 
in alK couhnmd the npoit, status ihu he h id 
leunlh toiiMised with M Moml who had 
himself ts me 1 lfim he mt n led joining tl ». 
fe stiii pul) upoy tin ouasim ot then second 
ulfu el s m XIII igc 

I ven while uliling this ilou I, in e lit 1 ni 
si istie buist of ajuliiKi Jiom the «icw of the 
PJhv ? ;/ line mud the pu in i f M \1 >ri cl, 
who huh Mhi visit ot tin shipiwmr is * 

• uu mdie itioii that the m in wl o i we J Itm 
fc i t he thus de b t htf 1 i i li n >m would u 
long be fn si in comm in l 1 1 the J m \ n an l 
a D lilies wi univti ilh bilov cl on bon 1 1 l 
\t >tl, •Mil sailois put ii * i sti ami on th 
tumultu u«> jo> at nn lin T tin i j imon md i h x 
if then suptriois exutl) coincide with 
tluu own 

I lu uni) though heut) welcome owi 
Pan Ins and ( j duo ussc wnc <1 j ate hid t » 
tlaj jc side nc i of the bndcgioom l ) lonvc) t > 
him tin lnU-IJmciuc of the aim d of the »m 
poM mt pcwmigc who hid ueentlv joined 
th m md to (U sire he would histeti to icctive 
hi lumo u ibk gin si 

l he above mentioned mdtvutu ils st irted oil 
upon tluu eiiand it lull spud, but tie tlx \ 
h 1 1 gone ill nay step they ptiuivel i pinup 
xlv mcmg tow at (Is them composed of the Ik - 
tiothcd pan, a put) of )ouiig gul in attend 
ana* on tlx budt, hy whose si le w diced 
l) antes i it lie i ; the whoh biought up bv 1 u- 
in#ad, whim lips wore then unit siniUi 
smile 

JSutl^i Meieede urn Idmornl ohsoved ihi* 
'■tiange explosion of his countenance ; baskuur 
m the sunshine of eidi other’s lovi, tilt) 
heeded not the dark, louring lool tint scowled 
on their innocent h licit) 

Slaving .u (putted thunsclvc of tilth enand, 
and exchanged a lx art) shake of the hand with 
Edmond, Panglais and Caderousst took then 
places beside 1 1 rnand and old Pantes, -the 
lattc'i of whom attracted universal notuc The 
old man w as attir el m i suit of black, trimmed 
w ith steel buttons, beautifully cut and polished 
His thin, but still powerful legs were arrayed 
in a pan oi nchly embrotdeicd clocked stock- 
ings, evidently of bnghsh manufacture, while 
from his thicc cotncied hat depended a long 
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ot learning knot of white and blue n bands. 
I Inis he cime r,long supporting himself on a 
cuitousl) carved slick, his aged countenance lit 
up with hippiness, while beside him crept 
Lodcroussc, whose desiic to partake of the 
good things provided foi the wedding paity 
had induced him to become KConciJed to 
the Dantes, fithci and son, although there 
still lingered in his mind 1 famt and im- 
perfect recollection of the events of the 
pi ending night , jud. is the brain ictains on 
w iking the dim and uustv mtlinc ol the' dream 
that Ins ‘ mantle ted sleep 

As Dang] us q pinched the disappointed 
lovu, lie ( isi on him i loci of deep meaning, 
while 1 ernaiul, ii lie slowlv piced behind tin 
h ppv pm who seemed, milieu own unnuxcd 
foment, 1 o hue e ltirel) foK olten thit such 1 
bung is himself t xiste 1 , was pile and ih 
iti k te 1 1 ee isiLnill) , h wvtxci i deep flush 

we add meisjneil lus eounluianee iml 1 nti 
mu (ontiictun distoil hi feituies while, 
with in untiled md restless gi/t, lie woull 
glance 111 the dutitionot Marseilles like < nt 
who eithci inti lpilc l 01 foitsiw otm gu it 
in l nupoitinl e\eni 

Dant lumsilf w 111 1 ly though bcecm 
ill 1 ) el if] ill the diess pttuliii to the mil 
(hint ei v nt i costume some whit between 

nuliiaiy and 1 cimI s nli, ml with lus iim 
ountuun 1 ndiint with joy ml haziness, 
1 moie | c ife et pec mien t f 111 mly In mty c uld 
c ueely lit mummed 

1 ove l\ as th Gieeks of ( yp us or C hios, 
Meiiedes boasted the same blight flashing e)e^ 
of jet and ripe, round t >1 il lips Unc mort 
| luetis.ee I in the irU of gie it eihes would have 
iud hei blushes ljcncilh 1 \til, 01, at It Isf, 
ha\e cast down lie t thickly hinged 1 ishes, so 
is to ha\c conte tied the liquid luetic of hei 
animated eyes, but, on the eonli u), the 
delight d gill looke 1 aiound hei with i smile 
ih it stcnitd to mute all who s\w hei to 
behold, and, bcholclng,, toiejciee with hi 1 in 
lit r txcecchng happiness 

Immediately the bndil lOtti^t came 111 sight 
of la Resen e M Monti came foith to mtc 
it fcllmvnl 1 >\ the soldier mil ailms theic 
is,ombltd, to whom he hail r pciltd tht ]>ie 
mist aliewly given, th tt Dantes houltl fie 
llit succcssoi to the lite Lapt'n 1 eclcie 
Ldmond, at tht appioaeh of ins pul 011, ie 
speetfullv placed the arm of his afhancct 1 
biidt within that of M Muriel, who, forth 
with conduct mg hei up the flight ol wouden 
steps leading to the chambei in which the 
feast was prepared, was gaily lollowed by the 
guests, Lenealh whose thronging numbeis the 
slight structure creaked and groaned as thougli 
ildi raed at the unusual piessure 

“ h ithci,” said Merctdt'*, stopping when 
she had leached the centre ot the tabic, “sit, 
i pray you, on my right hand ; on my left I 
will place him who has e\ei been as a brother 
to me,” pointing with a soft and gentle smile 
to Fernand, but hei word', md look seemed 


to inflict the duest torture on him, for his lipu 
became ghastly pale, and even liencath the 
dark hue of his complexion the blood might, 
be seen leti eating as though some sudden 
pang drove it back to the hern 

During this tunc Dantes, at the opposite 
side of the table, had bttn occupied m 
similaily placing Ins most honouicd guests. 

M Monel was cated at lus right hand, ' 
Danglars at his left , while, at a sign fiom 
Lclmond, tlu lest of the company janged 
tliunsclu as Llnv found it most jigit table 

And now cenimi nu l tin work of devasta- 
tion upon the mm> good things with winch 
the table w is 1 < a led Sausages of Aiics, with 
then delicate sc i oning and piquant flavoui, 
lobstus in then di/zling led eun 1 se%, piawms 
of laige si/c anil Luilhant coloui, the echinus, 
vwili its [ lickly outside and dainty moiscl 
within, tlie dm is, esteemed by the epicures 
of the south is moie than rivalling the ex- 
quisite flavoui of the oysttr All thtsc, in 
eon |iui( turn with tlu nuimious deluacus east 
up 1 y the w islv ol w itu on the mdy beach, 
uid style I lythe gi iteful lisheimci) “ sta 
fiuit , eivedt furnish l nth tin nninage.- 
txl 1< 

* \ pictty silence ti illy 1 sml the old 
filial ot tlie hiide^ioom, is he came 1 to his 
h) s 1 gl 1 s of wine of the hut and biightnt.ii 
ot the topaz, anel which had ju l been placed 
bcfoie Meucdts hei elf “ Now, would any 
body think th it this fount contained a happy, 
men) 1 my, who desflecl nothing better than 
to liugh and dance the houis away > 

“ \b 1 sighed Caderousst, “ 1 man can 
not ilvvays hei flippy because he is about 
to 1 e mauled 

The ti utli 1 , uj lied Dantes, “that I 
im too happy foi noisy ninth , if that is what 
)ou meant by youi obsuvation, my worthy 
iutnd, you aie light, jo) takes a stnngt 
effect at tunes, it seems to oppi ess us almost 
the same is sol low * 

9 Danglais looked tiwaids Fernand, whose 
excitable intuit itcuved and bcliaycd each 
fresh lmpicvu m 

* Why, what ails voii 1 *” asktd he of Lcl- 
mond Do >ou itai any ippioaehmg evil 

I should siy that y u wtic the h ippi(sL k inan 
alive at thn mstmt 

“And tint is the vuy Unrig that alarms 
me,’ lelumed Dantes “Man does not 
appear to me to lx mttndcd to enjoy felicity 
so unmixtd , happiness is like the enchanted 
palaces we read 111 oui childhood, where 
hact, fiery dragons defend the entianee and 
approach, and monstcis of all shapes and 
kinds 1 equirmg to be overcome ere victoiy i< 
ouis I own that I am lost 111 winder to iuid 
m>self promoted to 111 lioncui ot which J feel 
myself unworthy, — that of being tht husband 
of Mercedes ’ 

“Nay, nay 1 ” cne^ Caderousse, smiling, 
“you hive not attained that honour yet, 
M. reeled not yet your wife )usl assume 
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the tope and maimer of a husband, and see 
now she Will jemmd you that your hour is not 
yet come ' ” * 

The bride blushed, and seemed half inclined 
to be angr> , while Fernand, restless and un- 
easy, seemed to start at cvtiy fiesh sound, 
occasionally applying his handkerchief to his 
brow to wipe away the large drops of peispna 
tion that gathered again, almost as soon as 
they were itmoved 

“Well, never mind tbit, neighbour Cade 
rousse , it is not woitli while to contiadut me 
foi such a tufle ns that ’Its tiue that Mci 
Ctdes is not a tuallymywift , but ildedhe, 
drawing out his watch, “in an hom ml a 
half from this she wi 1 be as last ind him as 
hply Chuich can make her ’ 

A general cxcl amation of suipuse i m r und 
the table, with the exception of th cldci l)mtes 
whose laugh displayed the still puket btauty 
of his lai^e white teeth Meue les lool c 1 
l based and gi atificd, while 1 emand giasptd 
the bandit of his knife with a convulsive dutc h 
“In an hour 1 ** lnqumd Dantdais turning 
pile “IIow is tint, mv frien 1 ' 

‘Why, thus it is, rtf hid Du Its 
“Thanks to the influence of M M > lei to. 
whom, next to mvfither, I owe every 1 liss ng 
I enjoy, evuy diifuulty his been remove l 
Wi have purchased pit mission to w uvt the 
Usual delay, and at half past two o c lock the 
major of Marseilles will be waiting fu us at 
the Hotel dt \ die N^vv, is a qu irt< 1 p ist 
one has alreadv struel , I do n t i nsidei I 
hive assorted too nnuh in saying tint in 
another hour and thnt\ minutes Mercedes will 
have become Madimc Dantes 

Fernand closed his eyes, a burning sensi 
lion passed icross his blow md hi waseom 
ptlltd to support himself bv the tal le t ) 
prevent his filling from his chair , but in sjntc 
of all his cflorts he could not lefrain fmm utU i 
mg a iletp gioan which howtver was lost 
amid the noisy felicitations of the lompim 
“ L pon my word * cued the old nnn> 
“you make short work of this kind of affairs 
Arrived litre only yesterday moiniug, and 
married to day at three o clock ' C ommuid 
me to a sailor for going the quick w iv to 
work T * 

“But,” asl^cd Danglars, in a tinoid tone, 
“how did vou manage about the other for 
m&Iities— tht contract— the settlement ? 

“Oh, bless you 1 ” answered Dantts, 
laughingly , “ our papers were soon drawn up 
Mercedes has no fortune , Hiave none to settle 
on her So, you see, our papers were quickly 
written out, and certunly do not come verv 
expensive ” 1 his joke elicited a fresh burst of 
I&ughtci • 

“ So that what wc presumed to be merely 
the betiothal feast turns out to be the actual 
wadding dinner ' ” said Danglars 
“ No, no f ” answered Dantes ; “don’t 
imagine I am going to put you off m that 
shabby manne , To morrow morning I start 


for Paris five days to go, and the same to 
letum, with one day to disohaige the coin* 
mission intrusted to me, is all the time X shall 
be absent I shall be back here by the I2th 
of Mai eh and the next day I give my real 
martiage feast ” 

1 his prospect of fresh festivity ledoubled the 
hil uity of the guests to such a degiee, thaUthe 
elder Dantes, who at the commencement of 
the upast had commented upon the siltnce 
that prevailed, *now found it difficult, amid the 
general din of voice*, to obtain a momtnt » 
tranquillity in which to drink to the health and 
pio«.puily of the bndt and bndegioom 

Dantes, pci caving the affectionate eagernes* 
oflusfithei, responded by a look ofgiateful 
pltisuic, while Mercedes, whose eyes had 
been const mtly consulting the penduie whicS* 
kcked the chamber mailt an txpiessivc ges 
tuie to Idimnd. 

Around the festive boaid uigntd that mnth- 
f il f.ce lom fiom all rcsti aint whn h is usually 
f und at the tenmn itim of social meetings, 
among thosi at It i t wh >se. infeiK i station m 
the vvoild gives thim a Inppy dispensation 
fiorn the fii^ul mles cl ttiquette , and so it 
vv is with the ] ally now assembled Su< h as 
at thi c >mmaa cment of tlie ltpast bad not 
bien able to sell themselves according to tlatir 
inclination io*c unctitmomously and e\ 
change 1 then place for the nu ic immediate 
pioxmuty of smic pieftiieil individual male 
oi female as the cast might Ijc All spoke a., 
the nine lime, and vet nano heeded a ltply, 
but appt an d as though mcicly addiessing their 
own thoughts 

Die paleness of b emanrl appeared to have 
£bTunuinicated itself to Danglais Asforbti 
nand himself, he seemed is though undergoing 
the toitures of the damned unable to rest, he 
was among the first to quit the table, and, as 
though seeking to avoid the hilanous mirth 
that rose m such deafening sounds, lie ton 
tiniud, in utter silence, to pace the farthu tnd 
of the salon 

C aderousse approached him just os Danglars, 
whom frermnd setmed most anxious to avtnd, 
had |omtd him m a comer of the roqrn 
# “Upon my word, said Cadeiousse, from 
whose mind the friendly tieatment of Dintes 
united w ith the effect of the excellent w me be 
had paftaken of, had effaced eveiy feeling of 
envy oi jealousy at Dantes’ good fortune, — 
“ uoon my vvoid, Dantes is a downright good 
fellow, and when I see him sitting there 
beside his pretty w ife that is so soon to be, I 
cannot help thinking it would have been a 
great pity to have served him that tnck you 
were Planning yesterday ” 

“ Oh, there was no harm meant f ” answered 
Danglars , “at first I certainly did feel aotne 
what uneasy as regarded what Fernand might 
be tempted to do , but when I saw hpw 
completely he hid mastered his feelings, even 
so far as to become one of his rival’s bndemen, 

I knew there was no further cause for appre- 



hension.’ 

—he was ghastly pale. 

44 Certainly,” continued Danglars, “ the 
sacrifice was no trifling one, when the beauty 
of the bride is concerned Upon my soul, 
that future captain of mine is a lucky dog 1 
Gad ’ I only wish he would let me take his 
plfl.ce ’ ” 

• 44 Shall we not set forth ? ” asked the swi et, 
silvery voice of Mcntdes ; 44 two o’clock has 
just stiuck, and you know we are expected at 
the HotcVde-Villc m a quaiter of an hour ’ 

44 7 o be sure 1 — to be sure ’ ” c ritd I ) mtc s, 
eagerly quilting the table ; 44 let us go ill 
rcctly I ” 

His words were rc-cchocd by the whole 
iipartv, who ros 2 with a simultaneous clitcr, 
and commenced forming themselves into pm 
cession 

At this moment Danglars, who had been 
incessantly obseivingcvciy change in 1 cinand s 
look and manner, pcicuud him stiggci and 
fall bick, with an almost convulsivt spasm, 
against a siat placed near one of the open 
wind ms At the same instant the tar caught 
a sort of indistinct sound on th'e stairs, iol 
lowed by the measuitd ticad of sokliuy, with* 
the clanking (if swords and military arioutrt 
mulls ; thin came a hum and bii7 as of many 
voices, so as to deaden < vtn the noisy nurth of 
the bridal partv, among whom a \igu# filling 
of curiosity and apprehension quclltcl ever) 
disposition to t alk, and almost instantaneously 
the most deathlike stillness prevailed 

Nearer and nearer came those sounds of 
terror Three distinct knocks, as though from 
the hilt of a sword, against the door, increg^d 
the fears of the before gay party. 1 aeh looked 
inquiringly in the countenance of his neighbour, 
while all wished themselves quietly and safely 
at home. 

44 1 demand admittance,” said a loud \oiec 
outside the room, 44 m the name of the law 1 ” 
As no attempt was made to pre \ ent it, the 
dooi was opened, ancl a magistrate, wearing 
big official scarf, presented himself, follow td by 
four sdlcliers and a corporal. Uneasiness now 
yielded to the most extreme dread on the part 
of those present. • 

44 May I venture to inquire the reason of 
this unexpected visit?” said M. Mqjrel, ad- 
dressing the magistrate, whom he evidently 
knew ; 44 there is doubtless some mistake 
easily explained. ” * 

44 If it ly so,” replied the magistrate, 14 rely 
upon every reparation being made ; meanwhile, 

I am the bearer of an order of arrest, and 
although I most reluctantly perform the task 
assigned me, it must, nevertheless, be fulfilled. 
Who among the persons here assembled an- 
swers* to the name of Edmond Dantes?” 
Every eye was turned towards the individual 
so described, who, spite of the agitation he 
could not but feel, advanced with dignity, and 
said, m a firm voice, 44 1 am he ! What is your 
pleasure with me ! " 


« fidmottd Dantfes,” replied the magistrate, 

[ 44 1 arrest you m the name of theTaw^” 

* Me I ” repeated Ednpnd, slightly changing 
colour, 44 and wherefore, 1 pray?” 

44 1 Ctannot inform you, but you will be duly 
acquainted with the reasons that have rendered 
such a step necessary at your lust examina- 
tion, ’ 

M. Monel felt that further lesistance or 
lcmonstianc e w as useless. He saw before him 
an officct delegated to enforce the law, and 
perfectly well knew that it would be as un- 
availing to seek pitv fiom a magistrate decked 
with lus official start as to address a petition 
to some cold marble tffigy Old Dant&s, 
however, saw not all this Ills paternal heart 
could not contemplate the idea oi such an 
outrage as consigned his btlovcd child to prison 
amid the joys of his wedding feast Rushing 
forwards, the it foie, he threw' himself at the 
magistrate's feet, and prated and supplicated 
in tt rms so moving, that even the officer was 
lout hal , and, although firm to his duty, he 
kindl) sud, “ My worthy tncnel, Itt me beg of 
you to calm ytnu apprehensions \our son 
has probably neglected some prescribed form 
or attention m icgisttring his cargo, and it is 
more than prohibit; he will be set at liberty 
directly he hris givtn the inform ition required, 
vvhethi r touching the health of his crew or the 
valut of his height.” 

44 W hit is trie meajnng of all this? ’ inquired 
C adeiousse, frownmgly, of Danglars, who had 
assumed an air of utter surprise. f 

44 How can I tell you' * leplied he; 44 1 
am, like yomsclf, utterly bewildered at all 
that is going on, not a woid of which do I 
untlei stand ” C adeiousse then looked around 
for Finland, but he had dfappiaieck 

7 he scene of the previous night now came 
bark to his mind with startling accuracy. 
The painful catastrophe he had just witnessed 
appeared effectually to have rent away the veil 
which the intoxication of the evening before 
had raised betw ecn himself and his memory. 

44 So ’ so 1 ” said he, in a hoarse and chok- 
ing voice, to Dmglais, 14 this, then, I suppose, 
is a pait of the luck you wcie conceiting 
yesterday ? All I can say is, that if it Jje so, 
tis an ill turn, anti well deserves to bring 
double evil on those who,ha\e projected 
it. ” 

44 Nonsense!” returned Danglars, 44 1 tell 
you again I have nothing whatever to do with 
it ; besides, you know very well that I tore 
the paper to pieces.” 

44 No, you did not ! ” answered t'aderousse, 
44 you merely thiew it by— I saw it lying in ft 

cbmer.” 11 Hold your tongue, you fool I— 

w hat should you know about it ? — why, you 
yv ere drunk ! ” 

44 Where is Fernand ? ” lnqmied Caderousse. 

44 How do I know?” leplied Dangfttrs ; 

44 gone, as every \ rodent man ought to do, to 
look after his own affairs, most likely. Never 
mind where he is, let you and I go and see 
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Caderousse looked full at Fernand 
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*b the qruel deecLany nfot* th*n those 
\mo advise# It, safat^ewijpe < 

“ Surely,” answered DanglawJ, * ‘ oneekfcnotbe 
expected to become responsible for all the tile 
words one may have been obliged to listen to 
m the course of our lives,” Meantime tht 
subject of the arrest was being canvassed ta 
every different form , 

“What think you, Danglars,’ satd one of 
the party, turning towards him, ** of the latd 
unfoitunatc event * 1 

“ Why, upon my word, I know npt what to 
sav, replied ht “ I think, however, that it 
is lust possible Dantes may have been detected 


what » to be dope for our poor friends fo *thw 
fmftt affliction ” 

exchanged a cheerful shake of the hand wtShX 
his sympathizing fnends, had surrendered him- 
self to the officer sent to arrest him, merely say- 
ing ** Make yourselves quite easy, my good 
fellows, theic* is s jmc little mistake to clear 
up, that s all, dtpend upon it ’ and very likely 
I may not hi\ c to go *» o far as the prison to 
effect that * 

“ Oh, to be suie * responded Danglars, 
who had now appioached the gioup, “ nothing 
moie than a mistake, I fetl quite certain ” 4 

Dantes descended the staircase, preceded i with some trifling aiticle on board ship COD 
by the migistiatc, and followed by the soldiers , sideied here as contraband 
A carnage awaited him at the door; he got 
m, followed by two soldier^ and the magistrate, 
olid iht vehicle diove off towards Marseilles 
“Adieu ’ adieu * dearest Ldmond ’ cried 
Mercedes, stretching out hci arms to him from 
the baleoii) 

ihe pnsonei, whose ready ear caught iht 
dt span mg lCitnls of his l>etrothed, felt ay 
though tlie chill band of death pressed on his 
heart, as leaning ft on the coach he tried to 

ieply m rhuiiul tones “Goodbye, nrp 

wett Mercedes *— wc shall soon met. t again ' 

The lapid progress of the vehicle, which dis 
appeared lound ont of the turnings of hort 
Saint 'Nicolas, prevented his adding more 
“ Waitfoi me, heie, all of you 1 * cried M 
Mori cl “ 1 will take tlfb fast conveyance I 
tmd ind liuuv to Mxrsfiilles, whence I will 
bung you woi l how ill is going on 

‘That slight’ exclaimed a multitude of 
voices, go and leturn as quukly as you 
tan ’ ” 

Thi second dqwjturc was followed by a 
long and feuful stall of terrified silence on the 
p irt of those who wtu left behind The old 
fathc » and Mttudcs lemuntd fo somi time 
apart, each absorbed in thui separate gnefs , 
but at length the two pool victims of the 
same blow laistd then eyes, ind with a 
simultaneous burst of feeling rushed into each 
othtr's aims 

Meanwhile demand made his reappe nance, 
poured out for himself a gloss of water with a 
ti enabling hand , then hastily swallowing it, 
went to sit dow n on the first vacant chair ht 
perceived, and to this wa>, by meic chance, 
placed next to the scat on which poor Mer 
cedfes had fallen, half fainting, when released 
from the waim and affectionate embrace of 
old Dantes Instinctively Fe* nand drew back 
his chair 

“ He is the cause of all this misery — I am 
quite sure of it,” whispered Caderousse, tyho 
had never taken his eyes off Fernand, to 
Danglars 

“ 1 ically do not think so,” answered the 
other , “ he is too stupid to imagine such a 
scheme T only hope the misch^f will fall 
upon tht heid of whoever wrought it ” 

“ \ ou don't mention thire who aided and 


“ But how could he have done so without 
your knowledge, Danglars, who was the ship’s*" 
supercargo p 9 

“ Why as for {hat, I could only know what 
I was told itspecting the merchandise with 
which the vessd was laden I know she 
was loaded with cotton, and that she took 
in hei freight at Alexandna fiom the magazine 
of M Pastie, and at Smyrna fiom M Pascal’s , 
that is all I was obliged to know, and I beg 1 
may not be asked for any further particulars 
“ Now, I recoiled 1 r cried the afflicted old 
father ; “ my pooi boy told meyesterday he had 
got i small case of coffee, and another of 
tobacco,for me 1 ' 

“ There- you see ’ exclaimed Danglars 
“Now the mischief is out , depend upon it 
the custom huust people went rummaging 
about the ship in our absence, and discovered 
poor Dantes 1 hidden treasures * 

Mercedes, however, paid no heed to this 
examination of hei lover's arrest Her grief, 
which she had hitherto tried to restrain, now* 
burst out in a violent fit of hysterical sob 
bmg 

“Come, come, said the old man, “ be 
comforted, my pooi child , there is still 

hope ’ ” “ Hope ’ ” repeated Danglars 

i “ Hope 1 ” faintly murmuied demand ; but 
the word seemed to die away on his pale* 
agitated lips, and a convulsive spasm passed 
over his countenance 

“ Good news ’ good news f ” shouted forth 
oni of the party stationed in the balcony ofi 
the look out “ Here comes M Morrel back 
No doutfi, now, we shall hear that pur frteUd 
is released 

Mercedes and the, old man rushed to m&t 
the person from whom they hoped so tondb $ 
but the first glance of the pate, despofidte 
countenance of M. Morrel prepared m 
evil tidings. r r ~ 

“ What news > ” exclaimed a gentfAf btipft 
of voices * 

“ Alas » my fnends, * replied M . Mdsflrtf/ 
with a mournful shake of his head* u ®e thing 
has assumed a more senous tWot ex- 
pected ” 4 

“ Oh ! indeed— indeed. Air* tie U bmp- 
cent 1 ’ sobbed forth Mercedes, 


'P • ' > ” <» • ' '■ ’ 'i w 

;^With;Whit ?’* inquired the elder Dantis. 

WMf being" an adeht of the Bonapartist 
foffioh i” Many of my readers may he able 
to^t&qlfect hoar formidable such an accusation 
became iii the pefnod 'St- which 'Our ^tory is 

* A despairing cry escaped the pale* lips of 
ty£erc£dfcs, while tne heart-stricken father fdl 
Ifsrtlessly ihto a' chair, kindly placed for him 
one bf the pitying guests. 

“Ah, Danglars !° r whispered Caderousse, 
“‘you have deceived me — the trick yoti spoke 
pf last night has been played off, X see ; but I 
cannot suffer a poor old man or an innocent 
■fcirl to die of grief through your fault. X am 
determined to tell them all about it.” 

“Be silent, you simpleton ” cried Danglars, 
grasping him by the arm, Vorl will not answer 
even for your own safety. Who can tell whether 
Dantes be innocent or guilty? • The vessel did 
touch at Elba, where he quitted it, and passed 
a whole day in’ the island." Now, should any 
letters or other documents of a compromising | 
character be found upon him, will it not be 
taken for granted that all jvho uphold him arc , 
his accomplices ? ” 

- With the rapid instinct of selfishness Cade- 
rousse readily perceived the solidity of this 
mode of reasoning; he gazed doubtful^, wist- 
fully, on Danglars, and then insensibly con- 
tinued to retreat from the dangerous proximity 
in which he found himself. 

■ ‘/Suppose we wait a while, and see what 
conies of ft 1 ” said he, casting a bewildered 
look oh his companion. • i 

“To be sure 1 " answered Danglars. Let 
us Wait, by all means. If he be innocent, of 
course he will be set at liberty; if guilty, why, 
It is nb use involving ourselves in his con- 


‘ •“ Then" let" uS gtt hence. ' 'I cannot stay to 
endure the that old man‘s distress ! ” , 

• ■ • With all my heart l 1 ” replied- Danglars, but 

\ot> pleased to find a partner in his retreat. 
“Let u§ take ourselves out of the way, and 
leave everyone efeie -to do the same tiring, if 
they please.” “ • 

After their departiU'e, Fernand, who had how 
again become The only friend, and proMfctbr poor 
Merc&fes could . fend in this trying hour, led 
S weeping giri baOk to her home, which she 
.had .quitted with^such different hopes and feel* 
white gome, fgjends of 

d&te abode; " * ' v 

Bona* 

M agent tyftrta* *tow 'mV dtomlating 
hUifJ V7 " "*’* '7. ■ ’ ■ 

• ^*tqS5d^ou e¥e*$^bfed 

^y ffc^ pang Jars U, ffh 

Vi |efttrh If. the pdrt fot i, aie l pn^ebfgteftn- 
ln£*>fefrh mm& bf vimktfs# overtook his 
^krtd- ^adero^b. o you j 

beHeve&sifah fhmg pofirible?” 


V::^V^yY&y<ta know l told you>” veplirid 
Danglarij* , ‘ Vffiat ^considered the circumstance 
of* ms having, anchored m the isle of Elba an a 
very suspicious circumstance. * 

: “ Amtdid you mention these suspicions to 
any person beside myself?” 

■ “Certainly not ! v returned Danglars. Then 
added in a low whisper: “You understand 
that, on account of your unde, M. Pelican 
Morrel, who served under the other Govern- 
ment, and who does not altogether conceal 
what he thinks on the subject, you are strongly ’ 
suspected of regretting the abdication of Na- 
poleon. I should have feared to injure- both 
: Edmond and yourself had I divulged my own 
apprehensions to a soul. I am loo well aware 
that, though a sulrordinate like myself is bound 
to acquaint the shipowner with everything that 
occurs, there are many things he ought most 
carefully to conceal from all else. ” 

“ *Tis well, Danglars — *tis well t ” replied 
M. Morrell. “ You are a worthy fellow ; and 
I had already thought of your interests in the 
event of poor Edmond having become captain 

of the Pharaon “ Is it possible you were 

so kind ? ” 

' ‘ “ Yes, indeed ; 1 had previously inquired of 
Dantes what was his opinion of you, and if he 
should have any reluctance to continue you in 
your post, for somehow I have perceived a 
. sort of coolness between you two that led me to 
believe that: he would rather have another iu 

your place as supercavgo.” “And what was 

His reply ? ” 

“ Thai he certainly did think he had given 
you offence in an affair which he merely ic- 
ferred to without entering into particulars, but 
that whoever possessed the good opinion and 
confidence of the ship’s owners would have. hi*, 
preference also. ” 

* l The hypocrite 1 ” murmured Danglars be- 
tween his teeth. 

'•“Poor Dantes!” said Caderousse. “No 
, one can deny his being a noble-hearted vuuug 
fellow. ” 

“ But in the midst of all odr trouble, con- 
tinued M. Morrel, “we must not forget that 
the Pharaon has at present no captain. ” * 

“Oh!” replied Danglars, “since we aamuy 
leave this port for the next three months let 
us hope that ere the expiration of that period 

Dantes will be set at liberty.” “ Of that l. 

ent$riam no'doubt ; but in the meantime what 
are wfe'fcb do?” 

" “T* am entirely at your service, M. Morrel*” 
answered Danglars. “You know that tarn 
as capable of managing a ship as the moat ex r 
perienced captain in the service ; and k will 
be so far advantageous fo you to accept my 
services, that upon Edmond V release fr<wSi 
orison no further change will he requisite on 
board the Pharaon than for Dant&s and, my, . 
self ekeh to resume our respective posts.”* 
“Thanks! thank! ! my good friend, for 
your excellent idea and acceptable proposition 
•^that will smooth jail difficulties. V fulhs ■ 
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authorize you at once to assume the command 
of the Pltaraon , and look carefully to the un- 
loading of her freight. Private misfortunes 
must never induce us to neglect public affairs.” 

“ Depend upon my zeal and attention, M. 
Morrel ; but when do you think it likely we 
may be permitted to visit our poor friend in 
his prison ? ” 

“ I will let you know that directly I have 
seen M. de Villefort, whom I shall endeavour 
to interest in Edmond's favour. I am aware 
he is a furious royalist ; but, in spite of that, 
and of his being the king's proeureur, he is a 
man like oui selves, and I fancy not a bad sort of 
one ! 

“Perhaps sot,” replied Danglars ; “but he 
is universally spoken of as extremely ambitious, 
and ambition is a sore hardener of the heart ! ” 

“ Well, well ! ” returned M. Morrel, “ we 
shall see ! But now hasten on board, I will 
join you there ere long.” So saying, the 
worthy shipowner quitted the two allies, and 
roceeded in the direction of the Palais do 
ustice. 

“You see,” said Danglars, addressing Cade- 
rousse, “the turn things have taken. Do you 
still feel any desire to stand up in his defence?” 

“Nor the slightest, but it yet seems to me a 
shocking thing a mere joke should lead to 
such frightful consequences.” 

“ But who perpetrated that joke, let me 
ask? neither you nor myself, but Fernand: 
you knew very well that I threw the paper 
into a corner of the room— indeed, 1 fancied I 
had destroyed it.” 

“Oh, no!” replied Caderousse, “that I can 
answer for, you did not. 1 only wish I could 
see it now as plainly as I saw it lying all crushed 
and crumpled in a corner of the arbour. M 

Well, then, if you did, depend upon it 
Fernand picked it up, and either copied it or 
caused it to be copied ; perhaps, even, he did 
not take the trouble of recopying it. And now 
I think of it, by heavens ! he has sent the 
letter itself! Fortunately, for me, the hand- 
writing was disguised. ” 

“ Then you were aware of Dantes being 
^ngagei I in a conspiracy ? ” 

“ Not I. As I before said, I thought the 
whole thing was a joke, nothing more. It 
seems, however, that I have unconsciously 
stumbled upon the truth.” 

“ Still,” argued Caderousse, “ I would give 
a great deal if nothing of the kind had hap- 
pened ; or, at least, that I hajj had no hand in 
it. You will see, Danglars, that it will turn out 
an unlucky job for both of us. ” 

“ Nonsense ! If any harm comes of it it 
should fall on the guilty person ; and that, you 
know, is Fernand. How can we be implicated 
in any way ? All we have got to do is to keep 
our own counsel, and remain perfectly quiet, 
not breathing a word to any living soul ; and 
you will see that the storrfi will pass away with- 
out in the least affecting us.” 

u Amen ! ” responded Caderoussea . waving 


his hand in token of adieu to Danglaroy and 
bending his steps towards the Allies de Meillan, 
moving his head to and fro, and muttering; as 
he went, after the manner of one whose mind 
was overcharged with one absorbing idea. 

“So far, then,” said Danglars, mentally, 

“ all has gone as I would have it. I am, tem- 
porarily, commander of the Pharaon , with r the 
certainty of being permanently so, if that fool 
of a Caderousse can be persuaded to hold his 
tongue. My only fear is the chance of Dantes 
being released. But bah ! he is in the hands 
of Justice; and,” added he, with a smile, 
“she will take her own.” So saying, he 
leaped into a boat, desiring to be rowed on 
board the Pharaon, where M. Morrel had 
appointed to meet him. e» 


CHAPTER VI. 

THE DEPUTY PROCUREUR DU ROI. 

’ In one of the large aristocratical mansions 
situated in the Rue du Grand Cours, opposite 
the fountain of Medusa, a second marriage- 
feast was being celebrated, almost at the same 
hour wiih the ill-fated nuptial repast given by 
Dantes. In this case, however, although the 
occasion of the entertainment was similar, the 
company assembled formed a striking differ- 
ence. Instead of a rude mixture of sailors, 
soldiers, and those belonging to the humblest 
grode of life, the present reunion was com- 
posed of the very flower and elite of Marseilles 
society. Magistrates who had resigned their 
office during the usurper's reign ; officers who, 
scorning to tight under his banners, had offered 
their services to foreign powers, with younger 
members of the family, brought up to hate and 
execrate the man whom five years of exile 
would have converted into a martyr, and 
fifteen of restoration elevated to the rank of a 
demigod. 

The guests were still at table,, bnd the 
heated and energetic conversation that pre- 
vailed betrayed the violent and vindictive pas- 
sions thr.t then agitated each dweller of the 
South, where, unhappily, religious strife had 
long given increased bitterness to the violence 
of party feeling. 

The emperor, now king of the petty isle of 
Elba, after having held sovereign sway over 
one half of the world, counting us, his sub- 
jects, a small population of twenty millions — 
after having been accustomed to hear the 
“ vive Napoleons ” of at least six times that 
number of human beings, uttered in nearly 
every language of the globe — was looked upon 
among the haute soeM of Marseilles as a 
ruined man, separated for ever from any fresh 
connection with France or claim to her throne. 

The magistrates freely discussed their politi* 
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cal views ; the' military part of tfye company 
talked unreservedly of Moscow and Leipsic, 
while the females indulged in open comments 
upon the divorce of the Empress Josephine., 
All seemed to evince that in this focus of royal- 
ism it was not over the downfall of one man 
thev rejoiced, but in the bright and cheering 
prospect of a revivified political existence for 
themselves. 

An old man, decorated with the cross of 
Saint Louis, now rose and proposed the health 
of King Louis XVIII. This aged individual 
was the Marquis de Saint-Meran. This toast 
recalling at once the patient exile of Hartwell 
and the peace-loving king of France, excited 
universal enthusiasm ; glasses were elevated in 
he air a V Anglais, and the ladies, snatching 
iheir bouquets from their fair bosoms, strewed 
the table with their floral treasures. In a word, 
an almost poetical fervour prevailed. 

“ Ah ! ” said the Marquise de Saint-Meran, a 
woman with a stern, forbidding eye, though 
still noble and elegant-looking, despite her 
having reached her fiftieth year- “ah! these 
revolutionists, who have driven us from diose 
very possessions they afterwards pin chafed lor 
a mere trifle during the Reign of Tenor, would 
be compelled to own, were they here, that all 
true devotion was on our side, since we were 
content to follow the fortuues of a fallen mon- 
arch, while they, on the contrary, matte their . 
fortune by worshipping the rising sun ; yes, | 
yes, they could not help admitting that the | 
king, for whom we sacrificed rank, wealth, and 1 
station was truly our ‘Louis the well-beloved,’ 
while their wretched usurper has been, and ever 
will lie, to them their evil genius, their * Nr^xj- 
lcon the accursed.’ Am 1 not right, Villefort?” 

“ I beg your pardon, madame. I really 
must pray you to excuse me, but — in truth- -I 
was not attending to the conversation.” 

“ Marquise, marquise ! ’’interposed the same 
elderly personage who had proposed the ton.st, 
‘Met the young people alone ; let me tell you, 
on one’s wedding day there are more agree- 
able subjects of conversation than dry politics. 1 

‘* Ncfver mind, dearest mother,” said a young 
and lovetygirl, w T ith a profusion of light blown 
hair, and eyes that seemed to float in liquid 
crystal, “ ’tis all my fault for seizing upon M. 
de Villefort, so as to prevent his listening to 
what you said. But there — now take him — he 
is your own for as long as you like. M. Vilic- 
fort, I beg to remind you my mother speaks to 
you.” 

“ If Madame la Marquise will deign to 
fepeat the words I but imperfectly caught, I 
shall be delighted to answer,” said M. de 
Villefort. 

“ Nevermind, Renee,” replied the marquise, 
with such a look of tenderness as all were 
astonished to see her harsh dry features capable 
of expressing ; for, however all other feelings 
may be withered in a woman’s' nature, there is 
always one bright smiling spot in the maternal 
breast, and that is w here a dcarly-bcloved child 


is concerned,—* 1 i forgive you. What I was - 
saying, Villefort, was, that the Bonapartists 
had neither our sincerity, enthusiasm, nor 
devotion.” 

“ They had, however, what supplied the 
place of those fine qualities,” replied the young 
man, “ and that was fanaticism. Napoleon is 
the Mahomet of the West, and is worshipped 
by his commonplace but ambitious followers, 
not only as a leader and lawgiver, but also as 
the personification of equality.” 

“ He ! ” cried the marquise, “ Napoleon the 
type of equality ; for mercy’s sake, then, what 
would you call Robespierre ? Come, come, 
do not strip the latter of his just rights to 
bestow them on one who has usurped enough, 
mclhinks.” 

“ Nay, madame, I would place each of these 
heroes on his right pedestal— that of Robes- 
pierre to be built where his scaffold was 
erected — that of Napoleon on the column of 
the Place Vendome. The only difference con- 
sists in the opposite character of the equality 
supported by these two men : the one advo- 
cates the equality that elevates, the other pro- 
fesses the equality that depresses ; the one 
brings a king within reach of the guillotine, 
the other elevates the people to a level with 
the throne. Observe,” said Villefort, smil- 
ing, “ I do not mean to deny that both the 
individuals we have been referring to were 
revolutionary scoundrels, and that the 9th 
Therm idor and the 4th of April w'ere lucky 
days for France, worthy of being gratefully 
remembered by every friend to monarchy and 
civil order ; and that explains how it comes 
to pass that, fallen, as I trust he is, for ever, 
Napoleon has still preserved a train of para- 
sitical satellites. Still, marquise, it has been 
so with other usurpers : Cromwell, for instance, 
who was not half so bad as Napoleon, had his 
partisans and advocates.” 

“ Oo you know, Villefort, that you arc talk- 
ing in a most dreadfully revolutionary strain ? 
’Hut 1 excuse it ; it ^possible to expect the 
son of a (iirondin to be free froin a small spice 
of the old leiueii.” A deep crimson suffused 
the countenanct of Villi fort. 

“’Tis true, madame,” answered lu;, “that 
my father was a (Iirondin, but he was not 
among the number of those voted for the 
king's death ; he was an equal sutfeicr with 
yourself during the Reign of Terror, and had 
well nigh lost his head c*n the same scaffold as 
your own father.” 

“ True,” replied the marquise, without 
wincing in the slighest degree at the tragical 
remembrance thus called up ; “ but bear in 
mind, if you please, that our respective parents 
underwent persecution and proscription from 
diametrically opposite principles ; in proof of 
which I may remark, that while my family 
remained among the stanchest adherents’ of 
the exiled princes, your father lost no time in 
joining the new government ; and that after 
fe*»c Citizen Noirticr tyad become a Girondin, 





the Count Noittier appeared as 
state sm a n *** , 

“Dear mother,” Interposed Renee, “you 
know very well it was agreed that all these dis- 
agreeable reminiscences should for ever be laid 
aside.” 

‘'Suffer me, also, madame, to add my 
earnest request that you will kindly allow the 
veil of oblivion to cover and conceal the past. 
What avails retrospection and recrimination 
touching circumstances wholly past recall? 
For my own part, I have laid aside even the 
name of my father, and altogether disown his 
political principles. lie was— nay, probably 
may still be— a Bonapartist, and is called 
Noirtier ; I, on the contrary, am a stanch 
royalist, and style myself de Villefort. Let 
what may remain of revolutionary sap exhaust 
itself and die away with the* old trunk, and 
condescend only to regard the young shoot 
which has started up at a distance from the 
parent tree, without having the power, any 
more than the wish, to separate entirely from 
the stock from which it sprung.” 

“ Bravo, Villefort ! ” cried the marauis ; 
“ excellently well said ! Come, now, I nave 
h.qx*s of obtaining whal I have been for years , 
endeavouring to persuade the marquise to 
piumise, — namely, a perfect amnesty and for- 
getfulness of the past.” 

“ With all my heart, 1 ’ replied the marquise ; 
“ lei the past be for ev^r forgotten ! I pro- 
mise you it affords as little pleasure to 
r- vivc it as it -docs you. All I ask is, that 
YjlJcfon will be hrm and inflexible for the 
future m marking Ins political principles. 
Remember also, Villefort, that we have 
pledged ourselves to his majesty for your 
fealty and strict loyalty, and that at our 
u commendation the king commented to forgei 
the past, as I do” (and here she extender^ to 
him her hand),— “as I now do at your 
* ntieaty. But bear in mind, that should there 
hll in your way any one guilty of conspiring 
.igjinst tlu government, you will be so much* 
*iIk* moie bound to * Nit t hi* offence with 
ugmoim punishment, as it 1 . known yon be- 
jnng t*> a suspected family. 1 * 
c “ Alas ! madame,” returned Villefort, “my 
profession, as well as the times in which we 
live, compel iqe to be severe. I have already 
successfully conducted several public prosecu- 
tions. and brought the ohenders to merited 
punishment But wc have not done with the 
thing yet.” 

“Do you, indeed, think t.o?" inquired the 
marquise. 

“ I am, at least, fearful of it. Napoleon, 
in the island of Elba, is too near France, and 
his proximity keeps up the hopes of his par- 
tisans. Marseilles is filled with half-pay 
officers, who are daily, under one frivolous 
pretext or other, getting up quarrels with the 
royalist*. ; lrom hence, arise continual and 
foml duels among the higher classes of per- 
? ons, and assassinations in the lower.” 


“ Voit have j neriwpfcvWd $MS.-Co$at 
de Saivieilx, one of M- 4* Salm- Mena^s 
oldest friends, and chamberlain^ flie Count 
d ’Artois, “ that the- Holy Alliance purpose 
removing him from thence.” 

“Ah ! they were- talking about ftwhenwe 
left Paris j” said M. de Saint- Meran ; “and 

where is it decided to transfer him ? ” ‘*T© 

Saint Helena ! ” ± s . - i 

“ For Heaven’s sake, where is that ?” asked 

the marquise. “ An island" situated on. the 

other side of the equator, at least two thou- 
sand leagues from hence,” replied the Count. 

“So much the better! A k Villefort ob- 
serves, it is a great act of folly to have left 
such a man between Corsica, where he was 
born, Naples, of which his brother-in-law 'is 
king, and Italy, the sovereignty of which he 
coveted for his son. ” 

“Well,” said the marquise, ‘‘it. seems 
probable that, by the aid of the Holy Alliance, 
we shall be rid of Napoleon ; and .we must 
trust to the vigilance of M. de Villefort to 
purify Marseilles of his partisans. The king 
is either a king or no king ; if he be acknow- 
ledged as sovereign of France, he should be 
upheld in peace and tranquillity ; and this can 
best be effected by employing the most in- 
flexible agents to put down every attempt at 
conspiracy — ’tis the best and surest means of 
preventing mischief. ” 

“ Unfortunately, madame,” answered Ville- 
fort, “ the strong arm of the law is not called 
upon to interfere until the evil has taken 
place.” 

“ Then all he has got to do is to endeavour 
to repair it. ” 

# Nay, madame, the law is frequently power- 
less to effect this ; all it can do is to avenge 
the wrong done.” 

“Oh ! M. de Villefort,” cried a beautiful 
young creature, daughter to Count Salvieux, 
and the cherished friend of Mademoiselle de 
Saint -Meran, — “ do try and get up soma 
famous trial while we are at Marseilles. I 
never was in a law-court? I am told it is sq 
very amusing.” 

“Amusing, certainly I ” replied the young 
nyn, “ inasmuch as, instead of shedding tears^ 
as at the fictitious tale of woe produced at a 
theatrevyou behold in a law-court a case of 
real ana genuine distress— a drama of life. 
The prisoner whom you there see pale* 
agitated, and alarmed, instead of— as is the 
case when the curtain falls on a tragedy- 
going home to sup peacefully with his family, 
and then retiring to rest, that he may tecomr I 
mence his mimic woes on the morrow, is re- 
moved from your sight merely to be ^con- 
ducted to his prison and delivered up to the 
executioner. I leave you to judge now far 
your nerves are calculated to bear you through 
such a scene. Of this, however, be assured, 
that should any favourable opportunity pre- 
sent itself, I will not fail to offer you the 
choice of being present at ft,” 
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sha fee* St; de Villefort t said 
JRene£, Becoming qtftte pale ; “don’t you see 
hotf you are frightening us? — and yet yOu 
laugh.” 

“"Why* l stafcd almost in the light of one 
engaged in a duel- I have already recorded 
sentence of death, five or six tilths, against 
tjie movers of political conspiracies, and who 
can say how many daggers may be ready 
sharpened, w\d only waiting a favourable op- 
pottunity*to be buried in my heart ? ” 

“ Gracious Heavens I M. de Villefort, ” said 
Rente, becoming more and more terrified ; 
“you surely are not in earnest.” 

“ Indeed, I am,” replied the young magis- 
trate with a sniile ; “and^in the interesting 
Irfol that young lady is anxious to witness, the 
case would only be still more aggravated. 
Suppose, for instance, the .prisoner, as is 
more than probable, to have served under 
Jtfapoleon — well, can you expect for an in- 
stant, that one accustomed, at the word of his 
commander, to rush fearlessly on the very 
bayonets of his foe, will scruple more to drive 
a stiletto into the heart of one he knows to be 
hiS personal enemy, than to slaughter his 
fellow-creatures, merely because bidden to do 
so by one he is bound to obey ? Besides, one 
requires the excitement of being hateful in 
the eyes of the accused, in order to las£ one’s 
self into a state of sufficient vehemence and 
power. I would not choose to see the man 
against whom I pleaded srnilc, as though in 
mockery of my words. No ! my pride is to 
see the accused pale, agitated, and as though 
beaten out of- all composure by the fire of 
my eloquence.'’ • • 

1 “ Bravo ! ” cried one of the guests ; “ that 
is what I call talking to some purpose. ” 

“Just the person we require al a time like 
the present,” said a second. 

“ What a splendid business that last cause 
of yours was, my dear Villefort ! ” remarked 
a third ; — “ I mean the trial of the man for 
murdering his father. Upon my word you 
killed him ere the executioner had laid his 
hand upqp him.” 

“ Oh 1 as for parricides, and such dreadful 
people as tliat,” interposed Rente, *• it 
matters very little what is done to them ; but 
as regards poor unfortunate creaturef whose 
oply crime cphsists in having mixed themselves 
up in political intrigues — r ” 

• “ Why, that is the very worst offefice they 
could pos’Sibl^ commit * for* don’t you see, 
Rente, the king i? the father of his people ; 
and he .who shaft plot or contrive aught 
against the life And safety of the parent of 
thirty-two, milliofis of Scuds, is a parricide 
Upon a fearfully great scale ? ” 

' v VT don’t know anything about. that,” re- 
plied Rewfo ; “ but, M. de Villefort, you have 
promised me — have you not??— always to 
s Am meftryto those I plead for. w ' 

.J* Make J yourself quite easy on that point,” 
IfiigWered villefort, With one of his sweetest 


snriM ; ^ you arid I will always Consult upon 
oqr verdicts. • 

“ My love,” said the marquise, “ attend to 
your doves, your lapdogs, and embroidery ; 
but do not meddle with what you understand 
not. Now-a-days the military profession has 
rest, and its brave sons repose under iheir, 
well-earned laurels. Now is the time for 
those- of the long robe, like M. de Villefort, 
to achieve a splendid notoriety : seek not, 
therefore, to cross the brilliant career your 
betrothed husband may otherwise pursue.” 

“ Well,” said Rente, “ I cannot help re- 
gretting you had not chosen some other pro- 
fession than your own— a physician, for in 
starfCe. Do you know I always felt a shuddei 
at the idea of even a destroying angel ? ” 

“Dear, good Rente !’ f whispered Ville- 
fort, as he gazed with unutterable tenderness 
on the lovely speaker. 

“ Let us hope, my child,” cried the mar- 
quis, “that M. de Villefort may prove the 
moral and political physician of this province ; 
if so, he will have achieved a noble work.*' 

“ And one which will go far to efface the. 
recollection of his father’s conduct,” added 
the incorrigible marquise. 

“ Madame,” replied VilleforL, with a mourn- 
ful smile, “ I have already had the honour to 
observe that my father has (at least I hope so) 
abjured his past errors, and that he is, al the 
present moment, a fiitn and zealous friend to 
religion and order, — better royalist possibl) 
than his son ; foi he has to atone for past 
dereliction, while I have no other impulse 
than warm, decided preference and con- 
viction.” Having made this well - turned 
speech, Villefort looked carefully round to 
mark the effect of his oratory, much as he 
would have done had he been addressing the 
beifcli in open court. 

“ Do you know, my dear Villefort,” cried 
the Count de Salvieux, “ that is as nearly as 
possible what I myself said the other day at 
the Tuileries, when questioned by his ma- 
jesty’s principal chamberlain* touching the 
singularity of an alliance between the son of 
a Girondin and the daughter of an officer of» 
the Duke de Conde ; and I assure yofi he 
seemed fully to comprehend that this mode of 
reconciling political difference was based 
upon sound and excellent principles. Then 
tne king, who, without our suspecting it, had 
overheard -our conversation, interrupted us by 
saying, ‘ Villefog,’— observe that the king 
did not pronounce the werd Noirtier, but on 
the contrary placed considerable emphasis on 
that of Villefort, — ‘Villefort,’ said his ma- 
jesty, * is a young man of great judgment and 
discretion, who will be sure to make a figure 
in his profession ; 1 like him much, and it 
give me great pleasure to hear that he was 
about to become the son-in-law of M. le 
Marquis and Madame la Marquise de Saint* 
Mtedfc I should myself have recommended 
the match, had not the noble 4 marquis anti- 
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cipated my wishes by requesting my consent 
to it.' ” 

“Is it possible the king could have con- 
descended so far as to express himself so 
favourably of me ? ” asked the enraptured 
Villefort. 

“ I give you his very words : and if the 
marquis chooses to be candid, he will confess 
that they perfectly agree with what his ma- 
jesty said to him, when he went six months 
ago to consult him upon the subject of your 
espousing his daughter.” 

“ Certainly,” answered the marquis ; “ you 
state but the truth.” 

“How much do I owe this. gracious prince ! 
What is there I would not do to evince my 
earnest gratitude ! ” 

“That is right,” cried the marquise. “I 
love to see you thus. Now, then, were a 
conspirator to fall into your hands lie would 
be most welcome.” 

“For my part, dear mother,” interposed 
Renee, “I trust your wishes will not prosper, 
and that Providence will only permit petty 
offenders, poor debtors, and miserable cheats 
to fall into M. de Villefort’s hands ; then I 
shall be contented.” 1 

“ Just the same as though you prayed that 
a physician might only be called upon to pre- 
scribe for headaches, measles, and the stings 
of wasps, or any other slight affection of the 
epidermis. If you wislv to see me the king's 
procureur, you must desire for me some of 
those violent and dangerous diseases from the 
cure of which so much honour redounds to the 
physician/’ 

At this moment, and as though the utterance 
of Villefort’s wish had sufficed to effect its 
accomplishment, a servant entered the room 
and whispered a few words in his ear. Villefort 
immediately rose from table and quitted the 
room upon the plea of urgent business ; lie 
soon, liowevei, returned, his whole face beam- 
ing with delight. Renee regarded him with 
fond affection ; and certainly his handsome 
features, lit up as they then were w r ith more than 
usual fire and animation, seemed formed to 
excite the innocent admiration with which she 
gaze(j on her graceful and intelligent lover. 

“You were wishing just now,” said Ville- 
fort, addressing her, “ that I were a doctor 
instead of a lawyer. Well, I at least resemble 
the disciples of Esculapius in one thing — that 
of not being able to call a day my own, not 
even that of niy betrothal.” 

“ And wherefore were yoA called away just 
now?” asked Mademoiselle de Saint -Meran, 
with an air of deep interest. 

“ For a very serious affair, which bids well 
to afford our ‘executioner here some work.” 

“ How dreadful ! ” exclaimed Renee, her 
cheeks, that were before glowing with emotion, 
becoming pale as marble. 

“ Is it possible ? ” buiwt simultaneously from 
all who were near enough to the magistrate to 
hear his worus, 


“ Why, if my information prove correct, a 
sort of Bonaparte conspiracy has just been 

discovered.” “Can I believe my ears?” 

criedThe marquise. 

“ I will read you the letter containing the 
accusation, at least,” said Villefort : — 

“ 4 The procureur du roi is informed by a 
friend to* the throne and the religious institu- 
tions of his country, that an individual, named 
Edmond Dantes, second in command on board 
the Pharaon , this day arrived from Smyrna, 
after having touched at Naples and Forto- 
Ferrajo, has been the bearer of a letter from 
Murat to the usurper, and again taken charge 
of another letter from the usurper to the 
Ilonapartist club in Paris. Ample corrobora- 
tion of this statement may be obtained b^ 
arresting the above-mentioned Edmond Dantes, 
who either carries the letter for Paris about 
with him, or has it at his father's abode. 
Should it not Jie found in the possession of 
father or son, then it wffll assuredly be dis- 
covered in the cabin belonging to the said 
Dantes, on board the Pharaon. ’ ” 

“But,” said Renee, “this letter, which, 
after all, is* but an anonymous scrawl, is not 
even addressed to you, but to the procureur du 
roi.” 

“True; but that gentleman being absent, 
his secretary, by his orders, opened his letters ; 
thinkwg this one of importance, he sent for 
me, but not finding me, took upon himself to, 
give the necessary orders for arresting the 
accused party.” * 

“ Then the guilty person is absolutely in i 
custody ? ” said the marquise. 
y “ Nay, dear mother, say the accused person. 
You know we cannot yet pronounce him 
guilty.” . 

“ He is in safe custody,” answered Villefort ; 

“ and rely upon it, if the letter alluded to is 
found, he will not be likely to be trusted abroad 
again, unless he goes forth under the especial 
protection of the headsman.” 

“And where is the unfortunate being?” 

asked Renee. “ lie is at my house !” , 

“ Come, come, my friend,” interrupted the 
marquis, “do not neglect your duty* to linger 
w, ; ,th us. You are the king’s servant, and must 
go whithersoever that service calls you.” 

“ Olb Villefort ! ” cried Renee, clasping her 
hands, and looking towards her lover with 
piteous earnestness, “be merciful on this the 
clay ol our betrothal. ” 

The young man passed round to the side of 
the table wiiere the fair pleader sat, and lean- 
ing over her chair said tenderly, — 

“To give you pleasure, my sweet Ren&, I. 
romise to show all the lenity in my ‘power ; 
ut if the charges brought against this Bona- 
partean hero prove correct, why, then, you 
really must give me leave to order his head Iq 
be cut off.” 

Renee, with an almost convulsive shudder, 1 
turned away her head, as though the very 
mention of killing a fellow-creature in cold 
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exci. . * -- 


C$3 was more ‘than her tender nature could 
fyire. * * 

“ Never rtiiwl that foolish girl, Villefort,” 
said the marquise, “ she will soon get, over 
these things. '* So saying, Madame de Suint- 
Meran extended her dry l>ony hand to Ville- 
fort^who, while imprinting a son-in-law’s re- 
spectful salute on it, looked at Renee, as much 
a? to say, “ I must try and fancy ’tis your dear 
hand I kiss, as it should have been. ’ 

“These are mournful auspices to accompany 
a betrothal ! ’’ sighed poor Renee. 

“Upon my word, child!” exclaimed the 
angry marquise, “your folly exceeds all 
hounds. I should be glad to know what con- 
nection there can possibly be between your 
^Sickly sentimentality and the afTairs of the 
State ! ” 

“ Oh, mother ! ” murmured Renee. 

“Nay, madame, I pray fou pardon this 
little traitor ; I promise you, that to make r.p 
for her want of loyalty, I will be most in- 
flexibly severe ; ” then casting an expressive 
glance at his betrothed, which seemed to say, 
“ Fear not, for your dear sake my justice shall 
be tempered with mercy,” and receiving a 
sweet and approving smile in return, Villefort 
quitted the room. 




CHAPTER VII. 

* 

THF. EXAMINATION. 

• # 

No sooner had Villefort left the salon, than lie 
assumed the grave air of a man who holds the 
balance of life and death in his hands. Except 
the iccollcction of the line of politics his father 
had adopted, and which might interfere, unless 
he acted with the greatest prudence, with his 
own career, Villclort was a.-* happy as a man 
could be. Already rich, he held a high official 
situation, though only twenty-seven. He was 
about to marry a young and charming woman ; 
and besides her personal attractions, which 
were very great, Mademoiselle de Sai*it- 
M Iran’s family possessed considerable political 
influence, which they would, of course, exert 
in his favour. The dowry of his wife amounted 
to six thousand pounds, besides the prospect of 
inheriting twenty thousand'more at her father’s 
death. At the door he met the commissary of 
police, who was waiting for him. The sight 
of this officer recalled Villefort from the third 
heaven to earth ; hfe composed his face as we 
have before described, and said, “ I have 
read the letter, monsieur, and you have acted 
rightly in arresting this man ; now inform me 
what you have discovered concerning him and 
the conspiracy.” 

“ We know nothing as yet of the conspiracy, 
monsieur; all the papers found have been 
Sealed up and placed on your buicau. The 


prisoner himself is named Edmond Dantes, 
mate on board, the three-master, the 'Pharaon, 
trading in cotton with Alexandria and Smyrna, 
and belonging to Morrel and Son, of Mar-, 
seilles.” 

“ Before he entered the navy, had he ever 
served in the marines?” v 

“Oh, no, monsieur, he is very young.” 

41 How old ?’* “Nineteen or twenty, at 

the most.” At this moment, and as Villefort 
had arrived at the comer of the Rue des 
Conseilcs a man. who seemed to have been 
wailing for him, appiuached : it was M. 
Morrel. 

“Ah! M. de Villefort,” cried he, “lam 
delighted to see you. Some of your people 
have committed the strangest mistake — they 
have just ariestcd Edmond Dantes, the mate 
of my ship. ” 

“I know it, monsieur,” replied Villefort, 

“ and I am now going to examine him.” 

“Oh,” said Morrel, carried away by his 
friendship, “you do not know him, and I do. 
He is the most estimable, the most trustworthy 
creature in the world, and I will venture to 
say, there is not a betiei seaman in all the 
meichanl service. Oh, M. dc Villefort, I be- 
seech your indulgence for him.” 

Villefort, as we have seen, belonged to the 
aristocratic party at Marseilles, Morrel to the 
plebeian ; the first was a royalist, the other 
suspected of Bonapartism. Villefort looked 
disdainfully at Morrel, and replied : — 

“ You arc aware, n.onsieui. that a man may 
be estimable and trust woiihy in private life, 
anil the best seaman in the merchant service, 
and yet be, politically speaking, a great 
criminal. Is it not true ? ” 

The magistrate laul emphasis on these 
words, as it he wished to apply them to the 
owner himself, whilst his eyes seemed to 
plunge into the heart of him who, whilst he 
interceded tor another, had himself need of in 
diligence. Morrel reddened, for his own con- 
science was not quite clear on politics , besides, 
what Dantet had told him of his interview 
with the grand marshal, and what the em- 
peror had said to him, embari assed him. He 
replied, however # * 

“ I entreat you, M. de Villefort, be, as you 
always are, kind and equitable, and give him 
back lo us soon.” This give us sounded revo- 
lutionary in the sub-prefect’s ears. 

“Ah, all ! ” murmured he, “is Dantes then 
a member of some Carbonari society, that his 
protector thus employs the collective form? 
He was, if I recollect, arrested in a cabaret, 
in company with a great many others. ” Then 
he added, “ Monsieur, you may rest assured 
I shall perform my duty impartially, and that 
if he be innocent, you shall not have appealed 
to me in vain ; should he, however, be guilty, 
in this present epoch, impunity would lhrhish 
a dangerous example, and I must do my 
duty.” 

As he had now arrived at the door of his 
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own house, which adjoined the Palais tie 
Justice, fie entered, after having saluted the 
shipowner, who stood, as if petrified, on* the 
► spot where Vi lie fort had left him. The ante* 
chamber was full of agents of police and gen- 
darmes, in the midst of whom, carefully 
watched, but calm and smiling, stood the 
prisoner. Villefort traversed the antechamber, 
cast a side-glance at Dantes, and taking a 
packet which a gendarme offered him, dis- 
appear'd, saying, “ Bring in the prisoner.” 

Rapid as had been Villefort’s glance, it had 
served to give him an idea of the man he was 
about to interrogate. He had recognized in- 
telligence in the high forehead, courage in the 
,durk eye and bent brow, and frankness in the 
thick lips that showed a set of pearly teeth. 
Villefort’s first impression was favourable ; 
but he had been so often warned to mistrust 
first impulses, that he applied the maxim to 
the impulsion, forgetting the difference be 
tween the two woicls. lie stifled, thcrcfoic, 
the feeling-, of compassion that were rising, 
composed his features, and sat down at 
his bureau. An instant after Dames entered, 
lie was pale, but calm and collected, 
and saluting his judge with easy politeness, ' 
looked round lot a scat, as if he had been 
in the salon of M. Morrel. It was then 
that he encountered, for the first time, Vi lie - 
fort’s look, — that look peculiar to justice, 
which, whilst it seems -to read the culprit’s' 
thoughts, betrays nought of Us own. ; 

“Who and what arc you?” demanded j 
Villefort, turning over a pile of papers, con- j 
taining information relative lo the prisoner, j 
that an agent of police had given to him on ! 
his cnir). I 

“My name is Fdmond Dantes?,’’ replied tin: 1 
young man, calmly ; “I am mate ot the ! 
Pharacm, belonging to Messrs, Morrel ’and 
Son.” 

“Your age?” continued Villefort. 

44 Nineteen,” returned Dantes. % 

14 What were you doing at the n iinenl jou i 
were arrested ?” 

“I was at the festival of my marriage, 
c monsieur,” said the young man, his voice 
slightly U emulous, so great was the contrast 
between that linppy moment and the painful 
ceremony he was now undergoing ; so great 
was the contrast between the sombre aspect 
of M. de Villefort and the radiant face ot 
Mercedes. 

“ You were at the festival of your marriage?” 
said the deputy, shuddering in spite ol himself. 

“Yes, monsieur, I ara on the point of mar- 
rying a young girl I have been attached to for 
three years. ” Villefort, impassive as he was, 
was struck Vith this coincidence ; and the 
tremulous voice of Dantes, surprised in the 
midst of his happiness, struck a sympathetic 
chord in his own bosom ; — he also was on the 
point of being married, land he was summoned 
from his own happiness to destroy that of 
a&other, “ This philosophic reflection,” 
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thought he, 44 will make a^vtat sensatff» “ 

M. de Saint-Meran’s ; ” and he at ranged nSJ, 
tally, whilst Dantes awaited further question; 
the inti thesis by which orators often create a 
reputation for eloquence. When this speech 
was arranged, Villefort turned to Dant&s. 

“ Continue, sir,” said he. “ What would 

you have me continue ? ” 

44 To give all the information in your poweV 

“Tell me on which point you dcsiie 
information, and I will tell all 1 know \ 
only,” added he, with a smile, “ 1 warn yo- 
I know very little.” 

“ Have you served under the usurper ? 

“I was about to be incorporated in tb ■ 

Royal Marines when he fell.” 

“ fl is repo i ted your political opinions 
extreme,” said Villefort, who had never heir 
anything of the kind, but was not Sony 
make this inquiV), as if it were an accusatior 

“My political opinions !” replied Dante-- 
<4 Ala'* ! sir, L iievei had any opinion.-., f zu: 
hardly nineteen ; l know nothing ; 1 have no 
part to piny. I f I oluaui the situation 1 desire, 

I shall owg ji to M. Monel. Thus all my 
opinions - I wib not sav public, but private 
are confined to these three sentiments ;--l lov - 
my father, 1 rcspict M. Morrel, arid I adord 
Mercedes. This, sir, is all T ran tell you* 
and you see how uninteresting it is.” A; 
Dantes spoke, Villefort gazed at hi-* ingenuous . 
and open countenance, and recollected tli< % 
words of Renee, who, without knowing wlv- 
the "ulprit was, had besought his indulgence 
fo, him. With the deputy’s knowledge of 
crime and criminals, every word the young mnn 
i tiered convinced him more and moreofhis in- 
nocence. This lad — lor he was scarcely a man, — 
simple, natural, eloquent with that eloquence 
of the heart, never found when sought for ; 
full of affection foi everybody, because he was 
happy, and because happiness renders even tlu* 
wicked good, — extended his affection even t<v 
hi* judge, spite of Villefort '\s severe look and : 
stern accent. Dantes seemed full of kindness. 

“ Frirdicn ! ” said Villefort, “ he is. a noble , 
fellow’! I hope 1 shall gain Renee’s favour 
easily by obeying the first command she evei 
iif! posed on me. I shall have at least a pres-* 
sure of' the hand in public, and a sweet kiss in : 
private*’ Full of this idea, Villefort’s face * 
became so joyous, that when he turned to 
Dantes, the latter, who had watched the 
j change on his physiognomy, was smiling 
! also. 

j “Sir,” said Villefort, “have you any* 

! enemies, at least that you know ? ” 
j “I have enemies ? ” replied Dantfcs ; “ my . 

| position is nol sufficiently elevated for that.. 
As for my temper, lhat is, perhaps, some- 
what too hasty ; but I have striven to repress' 
it. I have had ten or twelve'sailors under me ; 
and if you question them, they will tell you 
that they love and respect me, not as a father, 
for I am top young, but -as an elder brother.” 
“But instead of enemies you may have 
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excited jealousy. You are about to become of him, and remove every difficulty,* said the 
captain at nineteen, —an elevated post j you captain. At these words he ggve me a ring, 
are about to flnarry a pretty girl, who loves It; was time } — two hours aiirr he was delirious; 
you ; and these two pieces of good fortune may fhe next day h died.” 
have excited the envy of some one.” “ And what did you do then ? " 

“You are right; you know men better “What I ought to have done, and what j 
than I do, and what you say may possibly every one would have done in my place, j 
be the case, I confess ; I prefer not knowing Everywhere the last requests of a dying man j 
» Hbtn, because l hen ] ,houkl Ik* forced to 1 are sacred ; but with a sailor tho last requests 
■*hate them.’’ of his superior arc commands. T sailed for j 

“You aic wrong; you should always the isle of Elba, where 1 arrived the next day; 
strive to see clcatly amund you. You seem a J ordered everybody to remain on board, and 
worthy young man ; J will depart from the went on shore alone. As I had expected, I 
strict line of my duly to aid you in dis« overing found sonic difficulty in obtaining access to the 
die author of this accusation. Here is the grand' -marshal : but l sent the ring I had re- 
paper ; do you know the writing ?” As he ceived from the captain to him, and was 
spoke, Villefort drew the letter from his pocket, instantly admitted. He questioned me cou- 
. and presented it to Dantes. Dantes read it. corning Captain T .ccle re’s death ; and, as the 
\ cloud passed over hi* brow as lie said:--- latter had told me, gave me a letter lo carry 
“No, monsieur, I do not Know the writing on to a person in Paris. I undertook it bo- 
und yet it is tolerably plain.* Whoever did it . cause it was what my captain had bade me do. 
writes well. I am very fnitwuak,” added h,\ 1 landed here, regulated the affairs of the 

looking gratefully at Yilkfort, “ t<* be '•*- , vessel, and hastened to visit my affianced 
aminea by such a man as you ; for this envious bride, whom I found more lovely than ever, 
person is a real enemy. M And by the rapid Thanks to M. Morrel, all the forms were got 
glance that the young man’.- eves Mint loith, over ; in a vvoid 1 was, as I told you, at 
Vilfdori saw how much tneryv lay hid beneath my marriage- feast ; and [ should have been 
1 1 it*? mihftiL.vj * married in an hour, and to-morrow I intended 

■■Now," .lid thv deputy, “ an.-vver me to -tart for Pans.” 
bunklv, m»t a. a prisoner to .'.judge, but .is • “ Ah ! ’said Villofort, “this seems tome 

one man to auutliu who takes .m interest in the truth. It you have lieen culpable, it was 
him, what truth is there in the accusation con- imprudcnci, and this imprudence was legiti- 
Umed in this anonymous h-.L j ? “ And ViJU- ! mued by tilt orders *f your captain. Give up 
tort threw disdainfully on his bur* an ihi letter j this Ictici you have* brought from Elba, and 
1 ’antes Jud just given bui k t<» him. j puss your word you will appear should you be 

“ None at all. I will tell you the ical J in required, and go and rejoin your friends.* 1 
l ,-vvear by niv honour as a sailor, b) my Im»* ‘’I am fiee. then, sir? ’ cried Dantes, 

for Mercedes, by the life of my father — joyfully. “Yes; but first givr me this 

“.Speak, Monsieur,” said Villcfort. Then, letter.” 
internally, “If Renee could see me, 1 hope “You have it already; for it was taken 
she would be satisfied, and would no longer from me with some others which 1 see in that 
- all me a decapitator. ” l packet.” 

“Well, when wc quitted \.iplrv Captain i “ Stop a moment,” said the deputy, a* 

Decide was attacked with a brain-fever. As j Dantes look his hat and glove-. “To whom 

wi had no doctoi on board, and he was so ^ is it addressed?” 

anxious to arrive at Elba, that he would not I “To Monsieur Noirtier, Rue (xiq-Heron, 

, touch at any other port, his disorder rose lot Pans.* Had a thimdeiboll fallen into the 
such a 'height, that at the end of the third day, J room, Villcfort could not have been more 
'helmg he was dving, he called me to him. j stupefied. He sank into his seat, and liasdlj* 

/ My dear Dantes,’ said he, 4 swear to perfeam j tinning ova the packet, drew forth the fatal 
what I am going to tell you, for it is n matter letter, at which he glanced with an expression 
of the deepest importance." • of tcnoi. * 

“ 4 r swear, captain,’ replied I. 9 “ M. Noirtier, Rue Coq- Heron, No. i.b ’ 

“ 1 Well, as after my death the command de- murmured he, growing still paler, 
voives on you as mate, assume the command, ‘Ye.,” said Dantes; “do you then know 
and bear up for the isle of Elba, disembark at him?' * « 

Porto-Ferrajo, ask for the grand-marshal, give “No,” replied Villcfort ; “a faithful ser- 

him this letter ; — perhaps they will give you vant of the king does not know conspirators.” 
another letter, and charge you with a commission . “ J t is a conspiracy, then ? ” asked Dantes, 

You will accomplish what I was to have done, who, after believing himself frqe, now began 
and derive all the honour and profit from to fee 1 a tenfold alarm. “ I have already told 

‘it/ you, however, sir, I was ignorant of the 

u K I will do it, captain ; but, perhaps, I contents of the letter.” 

^ shall not be admitted to the grand-marshal’s “ Yes, but you knew the name of the 

• presence as easily as you expect ? ’ person to whom it was addressed ! ’’ said 

* 44 ‘ Here is a ring that will obtain audience Villcfort. 
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“I was forced to read the address to know “ Speak, and I will follow your advice*” 

'‘to whom to give it.” ^ # “I shall detain you until this evening in 

; “ Have you shown this letter to any one ? ’« the Palais de Justice. Shoulcf any one else 

asked Villefort, becoming still more pale. interrogate you, do not breath a word of this 

v “ To no one, on my honour.” letter.’ “ I promise.” It was . Villefort 

“ Everybody is ignorant that you arc the who seem to entreat, and the prisoner who 

■ bearer of a letter from the isle of Elba, and reassured him. 

addressed to M. Noirtier?” ‘ 1 Everybody, “You see,” continued he, “the letter is 

except the person who gave it to me.” destroyed ; you and I alone know of its exJs- 

“Tliis is too much,*’ murmured Villefort. tence ; should you, therefore, be questioned,* 
Villefort ’s brow darkened more and more, his deny all knowledge of it.” 
white lips and clenched teeth filled Dantes “ Fear nothing ; I will deny it.” 

with apprehension. After reading the letter, “ It was the only letter you had ?” “ It 

Villefort covered his face with his hands. was.” 

“ Oh !” said Dantes, timidly, “ what is the “Swear it.”— “I swear it.” Villefort 
matter?” Villefort made no answer, but rang. An agent of police entered. Villefort 
raised Jus head at the expiration of a few | whispered some words in his ear, to which the 
seconds, and again perused the letter. j officer replied by a motion of his head. 

“You give me your honour that you are “Follow him,” said Villefort to Dantes, 
ignorant of the contents of this letter ? ” | Dantes saluted Villefort and retired. Hardly 

“I give you niv honour, sir,*’ said Dantes ? ; had the door closed, than Villefort threw him 
* but what is the matter ? You are ill ; — shall | self into a chair. • 

I ring for assistance ?— shall I call? ” I “ Alas ! alas !” murmured he, “ If the pro- 

“ No,” said Villefort, rising hastily ; “stay curcur du roi had been at Marseilles, I should 
where you are. it is for me to give orders ■ have been ruined. This accursed letter would 
here, and not you.” ! have destroyed all my hopes. Oh ! my father, 

“ Monsieur,” replied Dantes, proudly, “ it j, must your past career always interfere with my 
was only to summon assistance for you.” | successes ? ” Suddenly a light passed over his 

“I want none ; it was a temporary inrlis- | face, a smile played round his mouth, and lus 
position. Attend to yourself; answer me.” I lips became unclenched. 

Dantes waited, expecting a question, but in 1 “ Tl^s will do,” said he, “and from this 

vain. Villefort fell back^on his chair, passed letter, which might have ruined me, I will 
his hand over his brow,jmoist with perspira- make my fortune. ” And after having assured 
tion, and, for the third time, read the letter. himself the prisoner was gone, the deputy 
“ Oh ! if he know*, the contents of this ! ” procureur hastened to the house of his briae. 
murmured he, “and that Noirticr is the father 
of Villefort, T am lost ! ” And he fixed his 
eyes upon Edmond ns if he would have penc- • * 

trated his thoughts. 

. “Oh! it is impossible to doubt it,” cried 
he suddenly. 

“ In heaven's name ! ” cried the unhappy 
young man, “ if you doubt me, question me ; CHAPTER VIII. 

I will answer you.” Villefort made a violent 

effort, and in a tone he strove to render film, — • Tin- chateau i/if. 

“ Sir,” saul he, “ I am no longer able, as I 

had hoped, to restore you immediately to liberty; The commissary of police, as he traversed 
Jiefore doing so, I must consult the judge of the antechamber, made a sign to two geti- 
Instiftictioii : but }ou see how 1 behave to- 1 darmes, who placed themselves one ofi Dantes’ 
wards you.” i right and the other on his left. A door that 

“Oh ! monsieur,” cried Dantes, “ you have , communicated with the Palais de Justice wa# 
been rather a friend than a judge.” j opened •and they traversed a long range of 

“ Well, I must detain you some time longer, , •gloomy corridors, w'liose appearance might 
but I will strive to make it as short as possible. J have made evert tfye boldest shudder. The 
The principal charge against you is this letter, j Palais de Justice communicated with the 

and you see ” Villefof, approached the ' prison;— a sombre edifice, that from its grated 

fire, cast it in, and waited until it was entirely windows looks on the clock-tower of the 
consumed. Accoules. After numberless windings) I)ant6s 

« Xu U t *° C \ \ * 1 , „ , an iron The commissary. knocked 

" . ^exclaimed Dantes, you arc good- thrice, every blow seeming to Dantes as if 
,ness Hseli. struck on his heart. The door opened, the 

. Listen, continued Villefort; “you can two gendarmes gentlv pushed him forward, 
now have confidence in me after what I have and the door closed with a loud sound behind 
done Oh ! order me, and I will obey.” him. The air he inhaled was no longer pure. 

Listen ! this is not an order, but a counsel but thick and mephitic,— he was in prison, 
i give you. ■ He was conducted to a tolerably neat ^timber. 
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but grated and barred, and its appearance, 
therefore, did # not greatly alarm him ; besides, 
the words of Villefort, who seemed to interest 
himself so much, resounded still in his ears, 
like a promise of freedom. It was four o’clock 
when Dani&s was placed in this chamber. It 
was, as we have said, the first of March, and 
(he prisoner was soon buried in darkness. 

* 1 he obscurity augmented the acuteness of his 
hearing : at the slightest sound he rose and 
hastened to the door, convinced they were 
about to liberate him ; but the sound died 
away, and Dantes sank again into his seat. 
At last, about ten o’clock, and just us Dantes 
began to despair, steps were heard in the 
corridor, a key turned in the lock, the bolts 
creaked, the massy oaken dour flew open, 
and a flood of light from two torches pervaded 
the apartment. By the torchlight Dantes saw 
the glittering sabres and cafbines of four gen- 
darmes. He had advanced at first, but stopped 
at the sight of this fresh accession of force. 

“ Arc you come to fetch me ? ” asked he. 
“ Yes,” replied a gendarme. 

“ By the orders of the deputy of the king’s 
procureur?” “I believe so.” The con- 

viction that they came from M. de Villcfuft 
relieved all Dantes’ apprehensions; he ad- 
vanced calmly, and placed himself in the 
centre of the escort. A carriage waited at 
the door, the coachman was on the •box, and 
an exempt seated behind h<in. 

“Is this carriage for me?” said Dantes. — 
“ It is for you,” replied a gendaunc. 

Dantes was about to speak ; but feeling 
himself urged forward, and having neither the 
power nor the intention to resist, he mounted 
the steps, and was in an instant seated inside 
between two gendarmes ; the two others took 
their places opposite, and the carriage rolled 
heavily over the stones. 

The prisoner glanced at the windows, — 
they were grated ; he had changed his prison 
for another that was conveying him he knev^ 
not whither. Through the grating, however, 
Dantes saw they were passing through the 
Rue "Caisserie, and by the Quay Saint-Laurent 
and the Rue Taramis to the port. 

The carriage stopped, the exempt descended, 
approached the guard-house, a dozen soldiers 
came out and formed themselves ain order ; 
Dantes saw the reflection of their muskets by 
the light of the lamps on the quay. 

“ Can all this force be summoned on my 
account ? ” thought he. 

The exempt opened the door, which was 
locked, and, without speaking a word, 
answered Dant&s’ question ; for he saw 
between the ranks of the soldiers a passage 
formed from the carriage to the port. The 
two gendarmes who were opposite to him 
descended first, then he was ordered to alight, 
and the gendarmes on each side of him 
followed his example. They advanced to- 
wards a boat, which a custom-house officer 
held by a chain, near the quay. 


The soldiers looked at Dant&s with an air 
of stupid curiosity. In an instant he was. 
"placed in the stem-sheets of the boat, between 
the gendarmes, whilst the exempt stationed 
himself at the bow* ; a shove sent the boat 
adrift, and four sturdy oarsmen impelled it 
rapidly towards the Pilon. At a shout frqm 
the boat, the chain that closes the mouth of 
the port was lowered, and in a second they 
were outside the harbour. 

The prisoner’s first feeling was joy at again 
breathing the pure air,— for air is freedom ; 
but he soon sighed, for he passed before La 
Reserve, where he had that morning been so 
happy, and now through the open windows 
came the laughter and revelry of a ball. 
Dantes folded his hands, raised his eyes to 
heaven, and prayed fervently. 

The boat continued her voyage. They had 
passed the Tete de More, were now in front 
of the lighthouse, and about to double the 
battcr>'. Thisman<ruvre was incomprehensible 
to Dantes. 

“ Whither are you taking me ? ” asked he. 
“You will soon know.” 

“But still — ” “We are forbidden to 

give you any explanation.” Dantes knew 
that nothing would be more absurd than to 
question subordinates, who weie forbidden to 
reply, and remained silent. 

The most vague and wild thoughts passed 
through his mind* The boat they were in 
could not make a long voyage ; there was no 
vessel at anchor outside the harbour ; he 
thought, perhaps, they were going to leave him 
on some distant point. He was not bound, 
nor had they made any attempt to handcuff 
him ; this seemed a good augury. Besides, 
had not the deputy, who had been so kind 
to him, told him that provided he did not pro* 
nounce the dreaded name of Noirtier, he had. 
nothing to apprehend ? fjad not Villefort in 
his presence destroyed the fatal letter, the only 
proof against him ? He waited silently, striving 
to pierce through the darkness. 

They had left the lie Ratonneau, where the 
lighthouse stood, on the right, and were now 
opposite the Point des Catalans. It seeing! 
to the prisoner that he could distinguish a 
female form on the beach, for it was there Mer- 
cedes dwelt How was it that a presentiment 
did not warn Merc&l&s her lover was near 
her ? 

One light alone was visible ; and Dantes 
recognized it as coining from the chamber of 
Merc&l&s. A loud cry could be heard by her. 
He did not utter it. What would his guards 
think if they heard him shout like a madman? 

He remained silent, his eyes % fixed upon the 1 
light ; the boat went on, but tlie prisoner only 
thought of Mercedes. A rising ground hid 
the light. Dantes turned and perceived they 
had got out to sea. Whilst he had been ab- • 
sorbed in thought* they had hoisted the 4 
sail. 

In spite of his repugnance to address the 
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gauds, Dantes tamed to the nearest gendarme, 
and talcing his hand — 

Comrade,” said he, “I adjure you as ar 
Christian and a soldier, to tell me where we 
are going. 1 am Captain Dant&s, a loyal 
’frenchman, though accused of treason ; tell 
me where you are conducting me, and 1 pro- 
mfse you on my honour 1 will submit to my 
fat p” 

' The gendame looked irresolutely at his com- 
panion, who returned for answer a sigh that 
said, “ I sec no great harm in telling him 
now,” and the gendarme replied — 

“ You are a native of Marseilles, and a 


sailor, and yet you do not know where you are 
going? ” 44 On my honour, I have no idea.” 

“That is impossible ” “ I swear to you 

it is true. Tell me, I entreat.” 

“ But my orders.” “ Your orders do not 

forbid your telling me what I must know in 
ten minutes, in half an hour, or an hour You 
see I cannot escape, even if I intended ” 

“ Unless you are blind, or have never been • 

outside th.- harbour, you must know.” “ I 

do not.” 

“ Look round you then.” Dantes rose and 
looked forward, when he saw rise within a 
hundred yards of him the black and frowning 
rock on which stands the Chateau d’lf This 
gloomy fortress, which has for more than three 
hundred years furnished food for so many wild 
legends, seemed to Dantes like a scaffold to a 
malefactor. 

“ The Chateau dTf? ” cried he, “ what are j 
we going there for ? ” The gendarme smiled, j 

“I am not going there to be imprisoned,” i 
said Dant&s ; 14 it is only used for political i 
prisoners. 1 have committed no crime. Are | 
there any magistrates or judges at the Chateau ; 
dTf?” i 


“There are only,” said the gendarme, “a 
governor, a garrison, 'turnkeys, and good thick 
walls Come, com£, do not look so astonished, 
or you will make me think you are laughing 
at me in return for my good nature ” Dant&s 
pressed the gendarme’s hand as though he 
would crush it. 

“ You think then,” said he, “ that I am 
conduced to the chateau to be imprisoned 
there?* 

14 It is probabfc ; but there is no occasion to 
squeeze so hard ” 

44 Without any formality ? ” 44 All the for- 

malities have been gone through. ” 

44 In spite of M. dc Villeforts promises ? ” 
— 44 1 do not know what fd. de Villefort 
promised you,” said the gendarme ; 14 but I 
know we, arc taking you to the Ch&teau dTf. 
But wliat are you doing ? — Help ! comrades, 
help 1 ” • 


By a rapid movement, which the gendarme’s 
practised eye had perceived, Dant&s sprang 
# forward to precipitate himself into the sea ; 
but four vigorous arms seized him as his feet 
quitted the flooring of the boat. He fell back 
/oatning with rage. 


44 Good 1 ” said the gendarme,' placing h$ 
knee on his chest ; 44 believe soft-spoken gen- 
tleman again ! Harkye, my friend, I hatyp 
disobeyed my first order, but I will not dis- 
obey the second ; and if you move, I lodge a 
bullet in your brain.” And he levelled his 
carbine at Dantes, who felt the muzzle touch 
his head. 

For a moment the idea of struggling crossed , 
his mind, and so end the unexpected evil that 
had overtaken him. But he bethought him of 
M. de Villefort’s promise ; and, besides, death 
in a boat from the hand of a gendarme seemed 
too terrible. He remained motionless, but 
gnashing his teeth with fury. 

At this moment a violent shock made the 
bark tremble. One of the sailors leaped on 
shore, a cord creaked as it ran through a 
pulley, and Dantes guessed they were at the 
end of the voyage. • 

His guardians, # taking hold of his arms, 
forced him to rise* and dragged him towards 
the steps that lead to the gate of the fortress, 
whilst the exempt followed, armed with a car- 
bine and bayonet. 

Dantes made no resistance ; he was like a man 
iv a dream, he saw soldiers who stationed them- 
selves on the sides, he felt himself forced up 
fresh stairs, he perceived he passed through a 
door, and the door closed behind him ; but all 
this as mechanically as through a mist, nothing 
distinctly. 

They halted for a minute, during which he 
strove to collect his thoughts : he looked around ; 
he was iijji court surrounded by high walls ; 
he heard ihc measured Iread of sentinels, and as 
thev passed before the light, he saw Lhe barrels 
of iheir muskets shine. 

They waited upwards of ten minutes. Cer- 
tain Dantes could not escape, the gendarmes 
released him. They seemed awaiting orders : 
the orders arrived. 

44 Where is the prisoner ? ” said a voice. 

“Here,” replied the gendarmes. 

* “ Let him follow me ; I am going to conduct 
him to his room.” 

“ Go ! ’’ said the gendarmes, pushing Dantes. 

The prisoner followed his conductor, who 
led Jiim into a room almost under ground, 
whose bare and reeking walls seemed as though 
impregnated with tears ; a lamp placed on a 
stool illuminated the apartment faintly, and 
showed Dantes the features of his conductor, 
an under-gaoler, ill-clothed, and of sullen ap- 
pearance. 

“ Here is your chamber for to-night,” said 
he. 44 It is late, and Monsieur le Gouveraeur 
is asleep. To-morrow, perhaps, he may change 
you. In the mean time there is bread, 
w'ater, and fresh straw ; and that is all a pri- 
soner can wish for. Good night.” And be- 
fore Dantes could open his mouth, before be 
had noticed where the gaoler placed his bread 
or the water, before he had glanced towp# 
the comer where the straw was, the gaoler cfjgfc* 
appeared, taking with him the lamp. 
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Dantes wa^ alone in darkness .and in silence, sixpence a day lo his gaoler, he replied in a 
cold as the shadows that he felt breathe on his *more subdued tone,- 

burning forehead. With the first dawn of day “ What you a*k is impossible ; but if you are 

the gaoler returned, with orders to leave Dant&s wry well behaved, you will be allowed to walk 

where he was. He found the prisoner in the about, and some day you will meet the gover- 
same position, as if fixed there, his eyes swollen nor ; and if he chooses to reply, that is his 
ftfth weeping. He had passed the night stand- affair.” 

ing, and without sleep. The gaoler advanced ; “ But,” ask»‘d Dant&s, “how long shall I 

Dantes appeared not to perceive him. He have to wait * " 

touched him on the shoulder; Edmond started. “ Ah ! a montl -six months— a year.” 

11 Have you not slept?” said the gaoler. “ It is too long a time. I wish to see him 

“ I do not know,” replied Danlds. The gaoler at once.” 

stared. ^ “Ah!” said the gaoler, “do not always 

“Are you hungiy?” continued he.— “I brood over what is impossible, or you will be 
do not know.” inad in a fortnight.” 

“Do you wish for anything?” “I wish “You think so?” “Yes, we have an 

to see the governor.” ’Thu gaoler shrugged instance here; it was by always offering a 
his shoulders and left the chamber. million of francs to the governor *fpr his liberty 

Dantes followed him with his eyes, and that an ah be became mad, who was in this 
stretched forth his hands towards the open door : chamber before you. ” 

but the door closed. All his emotion then burst “How long has he left it?” “Two 

forth; he cast himself on the ground, weeping years.” 

bitterly, and asking himself what crime he had “ AVas he liberated tiien ? ” “ No ; he 

committed that he was thus punished. j was put in a dungee n.” 

The day passed thus; he Scarcely tasted j “Listen!” said Dantes. “I am not an 
food, but walked round and round the cull ' abbe, I am not mad ; peihaps I shall be; but 
like a wild beast in its cage. One thought in j at present, unfortunately, 1 am not. I will 
particular tormented him ; .namely, that dining ! make you another offer.” 
his journey hither he had sat so still, whereas j “ What is that?” 

he might, a dozen times, have plugged into , “ J do not offer you a million, because I 

the sea, and, thanks lo his powers of swimming, ; have it not; but l will give you a hundred 
for which he was famous, have gained the shore, j crowns if. the first time you go to Marseilles, 
concealed himself until the arrival of a Genoese J you will seek out a young gM named Mercedes, 
or Spanish vessel, escaped to Spain or Italy, at the Catalans, and give lu.r two lines from 
where Mercedes and his father could have me.” 

joined him. He had no feats as to 1 ^ he “If I took them, and were detected, I* 
should live — good seamen are welcome every- should lose my place, which is worth two 
where. He spoke Italian like a Tuscan, and j thousand francs a )ear ; so that I should be a 
Spanish like a Castilian ; he would have then [ great fool lo run such n risk for three hundred. ” 
been happy, whereas he was now confined in “Well,” said Dantes, “mark this; if you 
the Chateau dlf, ignorant of the future destiny refuse at least to tell Mercld&s I am here, I 
of his father and Mercedes ; and all this be- will some day hide myself behind the door, 
cause he had trusted to Villefort’s promise, and when 30 U enter I will dash out your 
The thought was maddening, and Danins brains with this stool ” 

.threw himself furiously down on his straw. The “ Threats ! ” cried the gaoler, retreating and 
next morning the gaoler made his appearance. J putting himself on the delensive ; “you are 
“Well,” said the gaoler, “are you more j certainly going mad. The abb<5 began iijjw 
reasonable to-day ? ” Dantes made no r?ply. \ you, and in three days you will fvant a 
“Come, take courage; do you want any- ! strait- waistcoat ; but, fortunately, there are 
thing in my power to do for you ? ”, dungeons here.” Dantes whirled the stool 

“I wish to see the governor.” round his head. 

“ I have already told you it was impossible.” “ Oh ! ” said the gaoler, “you shall see the 

“ Why so ? ’ “ Because it is not allowed governor at once.” 

by the rules ” “ That is right,” returned Dantes, dropping 

• What is. allowed then?” “ Better fan;, the stool and^kitting on it as if he wefe in 

if you pay for it, books, and leave to walk reality mad. The gaoler went out, and 
about.” turned in. an instant with a corporal and four 

“ I do not want books, I am satisfied with soldiers, 
my food, mid I do not care to walk about ; but “ By the governor’s orders,” said he, “ cop- 
I wish to see the governor.” duct the prisoner to the story beneath.” 

“If you worry me by repeating the same “ To the dungeon, then,” said the corporal, 

thing, I will not bring you any more to eat.” “ Y'es ; we must put the madman with the. 

“ Well, then,” said Edmond, “if you do madmen.” The soldiers seized Dantes, who 
not, I shall die of famine, that is all.” followed passively. 

The gaoler saw by his tone he would be He descended fifteen steps, and the door of 
«» to die ; and as every prisoner i# worth a dungeon was opoaody ana he was thrust in* 
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The door closed, and Dant&s advanced with “ Then give me a letter to him, and tell 
outstretched hands until he touched the wall ; n him to sell out without an instant's delay, 
he then sat down in the corner until his eyes perhaps even now T shall arriyc too late.” 
became accustomed to the darkness. The “What say you?” said the marquis, * Met 
gaoler was right ; Dantes wanted but little of us lose no time, then ! " 
being utterly mad. And sitting down, he wrote a letter to his 

broker, ordering him to sell out at any loss. 

“ Now, then,” said Villefort, placing the 
letter in his pocket-book, “write another. 11 


CHATTER IX. 

THE EVENING OF THE 15ETR.0THAL. 

Vilt.f.fort had, as we have said, hastened 
back to the Place du Grand Cours, and on 
entering the house found all the guests in the 
salon at coffee. Renee was, with all the rest 
of the company, anxiously awaiting him, and 
his entrance was followed by a general ex- 
clamation. 

“Well, Decnpitator, Guardian of the State, 
Brutus, what is the matter ?” said one. 

“Are we threatened with a fresh Reign of 
Terror ? ” asked another. 

“ Has the Corsican ogre broke loose ! ” 
cried a third. 

“ Madame la Marquise,” said Villefort, ap- 
proaching his future mother-in-law, 44 1 request 
your pardon for thus leafing you. M. le 
Marquis, honour me by a •few moments* pri- 
vate conversation ! ” 

“Ah! this affair is really serious, then?” 
• asked the marquis, remarking the cloud on 
Villefort ’s brow. 

“ So serious, that T must take leave of you for 
a few days ; so,” added he, turning to Renee, 
“judge for yourself if it be not important.” 

“ You are going to leave us? ” cried Renee, 
unable to hide her emotion. 

“Alas ! ” returned Villefort “ I must ! ” 

“Where, then are you going?” asked the 
marquise. 

“ That, madam, is the secret of justice ; 
but if you have any commissions for Paris, a 
friend of mine is going there to-night.” The 
guests looked at each other. 

“You wish to speak to me alone?” said 
the marquis. * 

“ Yes, let us go into your cabinet.” The 
marquis took bis arm and left the salon. 

“Well !” asked he, as soon as they were 
in his closet, “ tell me, what i* it ?” 

“ An affair of the greatest importance, that 
demands my immediate presence in Paris. 
Now, excuse the indiscretion, marquis, but 
have you any funded property ? * 

“ All my fortune is in the funds ; seven or 
eight hundred thousand francs.” 

“ Then sell out, —sell out, marquis, as soon 
•as you can. ” 

“ F.h ! how can I sell out here?'” 

“ You have a broker ; have you not ?” 

u Yes.” 


“ To whom ? “ To the king.” 

“ I dare not write to his majesty ” 

“ I do not ask you to write to his majesty, 
but ask M. de Salvicifc to do so. I want a 
letter that will enable me to reach the king’s 
presence without all the formalities of de- 
manding an audience ; that would occasion a 
loss ot time.” 

“ But address yourself to the keeper of the 
| seals, he has the ri^ht of entry, and can pro- 
cure you an audience.” 

“Doubtless; but there is no occasion to 
divide the merit of my discovery with him. 
The keeper would leave me in the back- 
ground, and take all the honour to himself. I 
I tell you, marquis, my fortune is made if I 
| only reach the Tuileries the first, for the king 
! Will not forget the service I do him.” 
i “In that case, make your preparations, and 
. I will write a letter.*” 

| 44 P»e as quick as possible, 1 must be nt 

route in a quarter of an houi.” 

44 Make your carriage stop at the door.” 

44 You will present my excuses to the mar- 
quise and Mademoiselle Renee, whom I leave 
on such a day with great regret.” 

44 They arc both in my room, you can say 
all Aft for yourself.” 

*“A thousand thanks --busy yourself with 
the letter.” 

The marquis rang, a servant entered. 

44 Inform the Count de Salvieux I am wait- 
ing for him.” 

“Now then, go!” said the marquis. 

• I only go for a few moments. ” 

Villefort hastily quitted the apartment, but 
reflecting that the sight of deputy procureur 
running through the streets would be enough 
to throw the whole city into confusion, he 
resuifted his ordinary pace. At his door he 
perceived a figure in the shadow that seemed 
to wait fortrim. It was Mercedes, who, hear- 
ing no news of her lover, had come herself to 
inquire after him. 

As Villefort drew near, she advanced and 
stood before him. Dantes had spoken of his 
bride, and Villefort instantly recognized her. 
Her beauty and high bearing surprised him, 
and when she inquired what had become of 
her lover, it seemed to him that she was the 
judge, and he the accused. 

“ The young man you speak of,” said Ville- 
fort, abruptly, “ is a great criminal, and I can 
do nothing for him, mademoiselle ” Mer- 
cedes burst into tears, and, as Villefort strove 
to pass her, again addressed him. 

“ Lut at least tell me where he is, that } 
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may learn if he 4s alive or dead,” *aid 
she. 

u I do not know; he is no longer in my 
hands,” replied Villefort. 

And desirous of putting an end to the inter- 
view, he pushed by her, and closed the door, 
«s if to exclude the pain he felt. But remorse 
is not thus banished ; like the wounded hero 
of Virgil, the arrow remained in the wound, 
and, arrived at the salon, Villefort, in his turn, 
burst into tears, and sank into a chair. 

The man he sacrificed to his ambition, that 
innocent victim he made pay the penalty of 
his father’s faults, appeared to him pale and 
threatening, leading his affianced bride by the 
hand, and bringing with him remorse, not 
such as the ancients figured, furious and ter- 
rible, but that slow and consuming agony 
whose pangs cease only with life. Then he 
had a moment’s hesitation. He had fre- 
quently called for capital punishment on crimi- 
nals, and owing to his irresistible eloquence 
they had been condemned, and yet the slightest 
shadow of remorse had never clouded Ville- 
fort's brow, because they were guilty ; at least, 
he believed so ; but here was an innocent nifin 
whose happiness lie had destroyed : in this case 
he was not the judge, but the executioner. 

As he thus reflected, he felt the sensation 
we have described, and which ha^ hitherto 
been unknown to him, arise in his bosom, and 
fill him with vague apprehensions. It is thus 
that a wounded man trembles instinctively at 
the approach of the finger to his wound until 
it be healed, but Villefort’s was one of those 
that never close, or if they do, only close to 
reopen more agonizing than ever. If it^tjus 
moment the sweet voice of Renee had sound eh 
in his ears pleading for mercy, or the fair 
Mercedes had entered and said, “ In the name 
of God, I conjure you to restore me my 
affianced husband,” his cold and trembling 
hands would have signed his release ; but no 
voice broke the stillness of the chamber, ami 
the door was opened only by Villefort’s valet, 
•who came to tell him the travelling-carriage 
was in readiness. 

Villefort rose, or rather sprang, from his 
chair, hastily opened one of the drawers of 
his secretaire, emptied all the gold it contained 
into his pocket, stood motionless \n instant, 
his hand pressed to his head, muttered a few 
inarticulate sounds, and then perceiving his 
servant had placed his cloak on his shoulders, 
he sprang into the carriage, ordering the pos- 
tilions to go, Rue du Grand Cours, to the 
house of M. de Saint-Meran. 

As the marquis had promised, Villefort 
found the letter. He started when he saw 
Rende, for he fancied she was again about to 
plead for Dantds. Alas ! she was thinking 
only of Villefort’s departure. 

She loved Villefort, and he left her at the 
moment he was about to become her husband. 
Villefort knew not when he should return, 
and Rente, far from pleading for Dantfes, 


hated the man whose crime separated her 
from her lover. What had Mercedes to say ? 

Mercedes had met Fernand at the corner 
of the Rue de la Logo j she had returned to the 
Catalans, and had despairingly cost herself on 
her couch. Fernand, kneeling by her side, 
took her hand, and covered it with kisses that 
Mertedfcs did not even feel. She passed the , 
night thus, and the day returned without her 
noticing it. Grief had made her blind to all 
but one object — that was Edmond. 

“ Ah 1 you are there,” said she, at length. 

“ I have not quitted you since yesterday,” 
returned Fernand, sorrowfully. 

M. Morrcl had learned that Dant&s had ' 
been conducted to prison, and he had gone 
to all his friends, anti the influential persons of 
the city ; but the report was already in circu- 
lation that Dantes was arrested as a Bona- 
partist agent ; and as the most sanguine 
looked upon any attempt of Napoleon to 
remount the throne as impossible, he met 
with nothing but refusal, and had returned 
home in despair. 

Caderousse was equally restless and uneasy, 
hut instead of seeking to aid Dantes, he had 
shut himself up with two bottles of wine, in 
the hope of drowning reflection. But he did 
not succeed, and became loo intoxicated to 
fetch any more wine, and yet not so intoxi- 
cated as to forget what had happened. 

Danglars alone was content and joyous— he 
had got rid of an enemy and preserved his 
situation on board the Fharaon . Danglars 
was one of those men born with a pen behind 
the ear, and an inkstand in place of a heart. 1 
Everything with him was multiplication or 
subtraction, and he estimated the life of a 
man as less precious than a figure, when that 
figure could increase, and that life would 
diminish, the total of the amount. 

Villefort, after having received M. de Sal- 
vieux’ letter, embraced Renee, kissed the mar- 
quise’s hand, and shaken hands with the mar- 
quis, started for Paris. Old Dant&s was dying 
with anxiety to know what had become o? 
Edmond. 


CHAPTER X. 

THE SMALL CABINET OK YUM TUILERIES. 

We will leave Villefort on the road to Paris, 
travelling witli all speed, and •penetrating the 
two or three apartments which precede it, 
enter the small cabinet of the Tuileries with 
the arched window, so well known as having 
been the favourite^ cabinet of Napoleon and* 
Louis XVIII., as also that of Louis Philippe. 

There, in this closet, seated before a walnut- 
tree table he had ‘brought with him from. 
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Hartwell, and to which, from one of those deserving all my confidence, and charged by 
fancies not uncommon to great people, he was me to watch over the south (the duke hesitated 
particularly attached, the kiug, Louis XVIII., as he pronounced these words), has arrived 
was carelessly listening to a man of fifty or post to tell me a great peril threatens the king, 

fifty-two years of age, with grey hairs, aristo- and then I hastened to you, sire.” 

cratic bearing, and exceedingly gentlemanly “ Mala duds avi domumC* continued Louis^ 
attire, whilst he was making a note in a XVIII., still annotating, 
volume of Horace, Gryphius’s edition, which “ Does your majesty wish me to cease as to 
was much indebted to the sagacious observa- this subject ? ” 

tions of the philosophical monarch. “ By no means, dear duke : but just stretch 

“You say, .sir ” said the king. out your hand.” 

“ That I am exceedingly disquieted, sire.” “ Which ? ” “ Whichever you please — 

“ Really I have you had a visit of the there to the left.** 
seven fat kinc and seven lean kine ?” 11 Here, sire?” 

“ No, sire, for that would only betoken for “ 1 tell you to the left, and you seek the 

iis seven years of plenty and seven years of right — I mean on my right — yes, there. You 
scarcity ; and with a king as full of foresight will find the report of the minister of police of 
as your majesty, scarcity is not a thing to be yesterday. But here is M. Dandiv himself ; " 
feared.” - and M. Dandrc, announced by the chamber- 

“Then of what other scourge are you lain in waiting, entered, 
afraid, my dear Blacas ? ” “Come in,** said Louis XVIII., with an 

“ Sire, I have every reason to believe that imperceptible smile, “ come in, baron, and tell 
a storm is brewing in the south. ” the duke all you know —the latest news of 

“Well, my dear duke,” replied Louis M. dt* Bonaparte: do not conceal anything, 
XVIII., “ I think you are wrongly informed, however serious— let us see, the island of Elba 
and know positively that, on the contrary, it is*a volcano, and we may expect to have 
is very fine weather in that direction.” Man issuing theucc flaming and bristling war— -bdlu^ 
of ability as he was, Louis XVIII. liked a hornda hdla . ’ M. Dnudrc leaned very res- 
pleasant jest. jiccbfullv on the back of a chair with his two 

44 Sire,” continued M. dc Blnra-,, “if it only j hands, anfl said,— 
be to reassure a faithful servant, will your j “Has your majesty perused yesterday’s 
majesty send into Languedoc, Pro\t*nre. and J repon ?” 

Dauphine trusty men, who will biing jou back Yes, yes ; but tell the count himself, who 
a faithful report as to tbc feeling in these three cannot find anything, what the repot t contains 
provinces?” -giu* him the particulars of w li.it the usurper 

* “ Caul mns surd is replied the king, con- is d^jag in his islet.” 

tinuing the annotations in his I lomce. j * * Monsieur,” said the baron to the count, 

“ Sire,” replied the courtier, laughing, in | “ all the servants of his majesty must approve 
order that he might seem to comprehend the j of the latest intelligence which we have from 

quotation, “your majesty may be perfectly , he island of Elba. IJonapaue " M. 

right in relying on th< good feeling of Frasier, ! Dandle looked at Louis XVIII., who, rm- 
but I fear I am not al!oL V tin i wrong i.\ dread- j ployed in writing a note, did not even iaise 
ing some desperate attempt.” j lus head- “ Bonaparte,' continued the baron, 

“ By whom?” “By Bonaparte, or, at , ‘"is mortally wearied, and passes whole days 

least, his party. ” * I in watching his miners at woik at Porto- 

“My dear Blacas,” said the king, “iou j Longone.” 
with your alarms prevent me from woi king. ' j “And scratches himself for amusement," 
“ And you, sire, prevent me from sleeping , acl deck the king, 
t with your security.” | “Scratches himself?" inquired the count, 

“ Wait, my dear sir, wait a moment ; for I : “ what doe# youi majesty mean ? ’ 
have such a delightful note on the Fastor tjuum J “Yes, indeed, my dear count; did you 
trakeret , — wait, and I will listen to you after- j forget that this great man, this heio, this 
wards.” | demigod, is attacked with a malady of the skin 

There was a brief pause, during which Louis j which worries him to death, prurigo J " 

XVIII. wrote, in a hand as small as possible, j “ And, moreover, M. lc Comte,’ continued 
another note on the margin of his Horace, and j the minister of police, “ we are almost assured 
then looking at the duke with the air of a man that, in a very short time, the uar.per will be 
who thinkslie has an idea of his own, whilst insane.” 
he is but commenting upon the idea of another, “ Insane ? ” 

he said, - “ Insane to a degree; his head becomes 

“ Go on, my dear duke, go on, —I listen.” weaker. Sometimes he weeps bitterly, some- 
• “ Sire,” said Blacas, who" had for a moment time* laughs boistrrously ; at other times he 
the hope of sacrificing Vfllefort to his own passes hours on the sea-shore flinging stones in 
profit, “ I am compelled to tell you that these the water, and when the flint makes duck-and* 
are noi men- rurmurs destitute of foundation drake five or six times, he appears ns delighted 
which fhu^ tli .quief me ; but a re flee live man, j as if he had gained another Marengo or Aus- 
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terlitz. Now # you must agree these are indu- “ Well, ?ir, go,” said Louis XVIII.,. “ and 
bitable symptoms of weakness ? ” •remember that I am waiting for you.” 

44 Or of wisdom, M. le Baron — or of “I will but go and return, sire; I shall be 
wisdom,” said Louis XVIII., laughing, 44 the back in ten minutes.” 

greatest captains of antiquity recreated them- 44 And I, sire,” said M. de Blacas, 44 will 

selves with casting pebbles into the ocean — go and find my messenger.” 

qpc Plutarch’s life of Scipio Africanus. ” “Wait, sir, wait,” said Louis XVIII. 

M. de Bl&cas pondered deeply on this blind 44 Really, M. de Blacas, I must change your 
repose of monarch and minister. Villefort, armorial bearings ; I will give you an eagle with 
who did not choose to reveal the whole secret, outstretched wings, holding in its claws a prey 
lest another should reap all the benefit of the which tries in vain to escape, and bearing this 
disclosure, had yet communicated enough to device — Tenax." 

cause him the greatest uneasiness. 44 Sire, 1 listen,” said De Blacas, biting his 

44 Well, well, Dandr^,” said Louis XVIII., nails with impatience. 

44 Blacas is not yet convinced ; let us proceed, “ I wish to consult you on this passage, 
therefore, to the usurper’s conversion.” The 4 AfoHi fngies anhelitu ; you know it refers to 

minister of police bowed. a stag flying from a wolf. Are you not a 

“ The usurper’s conversion !” murmured the sportsman and a great wolf-hunter? Well, 
count, looking at the king, and Dandre, who then, what do you think of the molli anhelitu * ” 
spoke alternately, like Virgil’s shepherds. “ Admirable, sire ; but my messenger is like 
“ The usurpei converted ! ”* the stag you refer to, for he has posted two 

4 ‘ Decidedly, my dear count.” hundred and twenty leagues in little more 

44 In what way converted ? ” “To good than three days.” 

principles ; explain all about it, baron.” 44 Which is undergoing great fatigue and 

“ Why, this it is, M. le Comte,” said the anxiety, my dear count, when we have a tele- 
minisier, with the gravest air in the world* graph which corresponds in three or four 
“ Napoleon lately had a review, and as two or hours, and that without putting it the least in 
three of his old veterans testified a desire to the world out of breuth.” 
return to France, he gave them their dismissal, 44 Ah, sire, you recompense but badly this 
and exhorted them to ‘ serve the gooj( king ; ’ poor young man, who has come so fai", and 
these were his own words, M. le Comte, I am with so much ardour to give your majesty 
certain of that.” usefiil inclination. % If only for the sake of 

“Well, Blacas, what think you of this?” M. de Salvieux, who recommends him to 
inquired the king triumphantly, and pausing me, I entreat your majesty to receive him 
for a moment from the voluminous scholiast graciously.” 

be foie him. 44 M. de Salvieux, my brother's chamber- 

“1 say, sire, that M. the minister of po»%ej^ lain?” “ Yes, sue.” 

or T am greatly deceived ; and as it is impos- “ He is at Marseilles.” “ And writes me 

sink it can be the minister of police, as he lias thence.” 

the guardianship of the safety and honour of 44 Does he speak to you of this conspiracy ? ” 

your majest), it is probable I am in error. “ No, but strongly recommends M. 

However, siie, if I might advise, your majesty de Villefoit, and begs me to present him to 
will interrogate the person of whom I spoke to your majesty.” 

you, and I will urge your majesty to do him* “ M. de Villefort ' ” cried the king, “is the 

this honour. ” messcngei ’s name M . de Villeffli t ? ” “ Yes, 

• “ Most willingly, count ; under your auspices sire.” 

I will’ receive any person you please, but with “And he comes from Marseilles?”—* 
arms in'hand. M. le .Ministre, have you any “ In person.” • 

report more recent than this, dated the 20th “ Why did you not mention his name at 
February, and this is the 4th of March ?” once ? ” replied the king, betraying some 1111- 
“No, sire, but I am hourly Expecting easiness, 
one ; it may have arrived since I left my “ Sire, I thought his name was unknown 
office.” to your majesty.” 

44 Go thither, and if there be none — well, “No, no, Blacas : he is a man of strong 

well,” continued Louis XVIII., “ make one, and elevated understand ug, ambitious too, 
that is the usual way, is it not ? ” and the king and, parditu ! you know his father’s name ! ” 

laughed facetiously. 41 His father ? ” “ Yes, Noirtier.” 

44 Oh, sire,” replied the minister, 44 we have 14 Noirtier the Girondin t ” - Noirtier the 

no occasion to invent any*, every day our senator?” “ He himself.” V 

desks arc loaded with most circumstantial de- “ And your majesty has employed the son 
nunciations, coming from crowds of individuals of such a man ? ” , 

who hope for some return for services which “ Blacas, my friend, you have but limited 
they seek to render, but cannot ; they trust to comprehension. I <old you Villefort was 
fortune, and rely that some unexpected event ambitious, and to attain his ambition Villefoit 
will give a kind of reality to their prcdic- would sacrifice everything, even his father.” 
dons,” . . - 44 Then, sire, may f present him ? ” 
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_ u This instant, count ! Where is he ? M 

“ Waiting below, in my carriage.” 

“ Seek him at once. ” 

“ I hasten to do so.” The count left the 
royal presence with the speed of a young man ; 
his really sincere royalism made him youthful 
again. Louis XVIII. remained alone, and 
turning his eyes on his half-opened Horace, 
muttered, Justum et lenacetn propositi virum. ” 

M. de Blacas returned with the same rapidity 
he had descended, but in the antechamber he 
was forced to appeal to the king’s authority. 
Villefort’s dusty garb, his costume, which was 
not of courtly cut, excited the susceptibility of 
M. de Breze, who was all astonishment at find- 
ing that this young man had the pretension to 
enter before the king in such attire. The 
count, however, superseded all difficulties with 
a word— his majesty’s order ; and, in spite of 
the observations which the master of the cere- 
monies made for the honour of his office and 
principles, Villefort was introduced. 

The king was seated in the same place where 
the count had left him. On opening the cloor, 
Villefort found himself facing him, and the 
young magistrate’s first impulse was to pause. 

“ Come in, M. de Villefort,” said the king, 
“ come in.” Villefort bowed, and advancing 
a few steps, waited until the king should in- 
terrogate him. 

“ M. de Villefort,” saM Louis XVIII., “ the 
Count de Blacas assuics me you have some 
interesting information to communicate.” 

“ Sire, the count is right, and I believe 
your majesty will think it equally important.” 

“ In the first place, and before everything 
else, sir, is the bad news as great in your 
opinion as it is wished to make me believe ? ” 

“ Sire, I believe it to be most urgent, but I 
hope, by the speed I have used, that it is not 
irreparable.” 

“ Speak as fully as you please, sir,” said the 
king, who began to give way to the emotion 
which had showed itself in Blacas’ face and 
affected Villefort’s voice, — “ Speak sir, and 
pray begin at the beginning ; 1 like order in 
everything. ” 

“ Sire, said Villefort, “ I will render a 
faithful report «to your majesty, but I must 
entreat your forgiveness if my anxiety creates 
some obscurity in my language.” A glance 
at the king after this discreet and subtle exor- 
dium assured Villefort of the benignity of his 
august auditor, and he contirfticd : — 

“ Sire, I have come as rapidly to Paris as 
possible, to inform your majesty that I have 
discovered, in the exercise of my duties, not a 
commonplace* and insignificant plot, such as is 
every day got up in the lower ranks of the 
people and in the army, but an actual con- 
spiracy ; a storm which menaces no less than 
tnc throne of your majesty. Sire, the usurper 
is arming three ships ; he meditates some pro- 
ject, which, however mad, is yet, perhaps, 
terrible. At thus mordent he will have left 
Elba, to go whither I know not, but assuredly j 


to attempt a landing either at Naples, or on the 
coast of Tuscany or perhaps on the shore of 
France. Your Majesty is well aware that the 
sovereign of the .isle of Elba has maintained 
his relations with Italy and France ? ” 

“ I am, sir,” said the king, much agitated ; 

“ and recently we have had information that 
the Bonapartist clubs have had meetings in • 
the Rue Saint -Jacques. But proceed, I beg of 
you. How did you obtain these details ? ” 

“ Sire, they are the results of an examina- 
tion which I have made of a man of Marseilles, 
whom I have watched for some time, and 
arrested on the day of my departure. This 
person, a sailor, of turbulent character, and 
whom I suspected of Bonapartism, has been 
secretly to the isle of Elba. There he saw 
the grand-marshal^ who charged him with a 
verbal mission to a Bonapartist in Paris, whose 
name I could not extract from him ; but this 
mission was to prepare men’s minds for a 
return (it is the man who says this, sire) — a 
return which will soon occur.” 

“ And wh<v*e is this man?” “ In prison, 

^ire. ” 

“ And the matter seems serious to you ? ” 

“So serious, sire, that when the circum- 
stance surprised me in the midst of a family 
festival, ^>n the very day of my betrothal, I left 
my bride and friends, postponing everything, 
that I might hasten to lay at your majesty’s 
feet the fears which impressed me, and the 
assurance of my devotion.” 

“True,” said Louis XVIII., “ was there not 
a marriage engagement between you and Made- 
mais^lle de Saint-Mcran? ” 

“ Daughter of one of your majesty’s most 
faithful servants.” 4 

“ Yes, yes ; but let us talk of this plot, M. 
de Villefort.” 

4 4 Sire, I fear it is more than a plot ; I fear 
it is a conspiracy.” 

► “A conspiracy in these times,” said Louis 
XVIII., smiling, 44 is a thing very easy to 
meditate, but more difficult to conduct to nn 
end ; inasmuch as, re-established so recently 
on the throne of our ancestors, we hkve our 
ey& open at once upon the past, the present, 
and the future. For the last ten months my 
ministers? have redoubled their vigilance, in 
order to watch the shore of the Mediter- 
ranean. If Bonaparte landed at Naples, the 
whole coalition would be on foot before he 
could even reach Piombino ; if he land in 
Tuscany, he will be in an unfriendly territory ; 
if he land in France, it must be with a hand- 
ful of men, and the result of that is easily 
foretold, execrated as he is by the population. 
Take courage, sir ; but at the same time rely 
on our royal gratitude.” 

“Ah, here is M. Dandr£l” cried De 
Blacas. At this instant the minister of police 
appeared at the door, pale, trembling, and as 
if ready to faint. Villefort was about to re- 
tire, but M. de Blacks taking his hand* re- 
strained him. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

♦ THE OGRE OF CORSICA. 

At the sight of this agitation Louis XVIII. 
ushed from him violently the table at which 
e was writing. 

“ What ails you, M. le Baron ? ” he ex- 
claimed. “You appear quite aghast. This 
trouble— this hesitation— have they anything 
to do with what M. de Blacas has told me, 
and M. de Villefort has just confirmed?” 
M. de Blacas moved suddenly towards the 
baron, but the fright of the courtier precluded 
the triumph of the statesman ; and besides, 
as matters were, it was much more to his ad- 
vantage that the prefect of police should 
triumph over him than that he should humi- 
liate the prefect. 

“Sire ” shimmered the baron. 

“ Well, what is it ? ” asked Louis XVIII. 
The minister of police, giving way to an im- 
pulse of despair, was about to throw himself 
at the feet of Louis XVIII., who retreated a 
step and frowned. 

“Will you speak?” he said. 

“Oh ! sire, what a dreadful misfortune ! I 
am, indeed, to be pitied. I can never forgive 
myself ! ” t 

“ Monsieur,” said Louis XVIII., “ I com- 
mand you to speak.” 

“Well, sire, the usurper left Elba on the 
26th February, and landed on the 1st of 
March. ” 

“And where? In Italy?” askecl the king 
eagerly. * \ 

“ In France, sire, — at a small port ncTrK 
Antibes, in the Gulf of Juan.” 

“ The usurper landed in France, near An- 
tibes, in the Gulf of Juan, 250 leagues from 
Paris, on the 1st of March, and you only 
acquired this information to-day, the 4th of 
March ! Well, sir, what you tell me is im* 
possible. You must have received a false 
xepo/t, or you have gone mad.” 

“^lashsire, it is but too true !” Louis 
made a gesture of indescribable anger and 
alarm, and then drew himself up as if this 
sudden blow had struck him at the same mo- 
ment in heart and countenance. • 

“In France!” he cried, “the usurper in 
France ! Then they did not watch over this 
man. Who knows? they were, perhaps, in 
league with him.” 

“Oh, sirel” exclaimed the Comte de 
Blacas, “M. Dandr<£ is not a man to be 
accused of treason ! Sire, we have all been 
blind, and the minister of police has shared 
the general blindness, that is all.” 

“But ” said Villefort, and then sud- 

denly checking himself, he was silent ; then 
he continued, “ Your pardon, sire,” he said, 
bowing, “my zeal carried me away. Will 
your majesty deign to excuse me ? ” 

“ Speak, sir, speak boldly,” replied Louis. 


“You alone forewarned us of the evil ; now 
try and aid us with the remedy ! ” 

“ Sire,” said Villefort, “ tne usurper is de* 
tested in the south ; and it seems to me th at 
if he ventured into the south it would be 
easy to raise Languedoc and Provence against 
him.” 

“Yes, assuredly,” replied the minister j 
“ but he is advancing by Gap and Sisteron.” 

“ Advancing ! he is advancing ; ” said Louis 
XVIII. “Is he then advancing on Paris ? ” 
The minister of police kept a silence which 
was equivalent to a complete avowal. 

“ And Dauphine, sir ? ” inquired the kin$ 
of Villefort. “Do you think it possible to 
rouse that as well as Provence ? ” 

“ Sire, 1 am sorry to tell your majesty & 
cruel fact : but the feeling in Dauphine is far 
from resembling that ot Piovence or Lan- 
guedoc. The mouniaineeis are Bonapartists, 
sire. ” 

“ Then,” murmured Lc.uis, “he was well 
in ormed. And how many men had lie with 
him ? ” 

“I do not know, sire,” answered the 
minister of police. 

“What! you do not know? Have you 
neglected to obtain information of this cir- 
cumstance? It is true this is of small im- 
portance,” he added, with a withering smile. 

“ Sire, it w as impossible to learn ; the des- 
patch simply stated the fact of the landing 
'and the route takefl by the usurper.” 

“And how did this despatch reach you?” 
inquired the king. The minister bowed his 
head, and whilst a deep colour overspread his « 
cheeks, he stammered out, — 

’ “ By the telegraph, sire.” Louis XVIII. 

advanced a step, and folded his arms over his 
chest as Napoleon would have done. 

“ So, then ! ” he exclaimed, turning pale 
with anger, “seven conjoined and allied 
armies overthrew that man. A miracle of 
Heaven replaced me on the throne of my 
fathers after five-and*tw r enty years of exile. 

I have, during those five-and-twenty years, 
studied, sounded, analyzed the men and 
things of that France which was promised to 
me ; and when I have attained the enTl of all 
my wishes, the power I hold in my hands 
bursts and shatters me to atoms ! ” 

“ Sire, it is fatality !” murmured the minis- 
ter, feeling that such a pressure, however light 
for destiny, was sufficient to overwhelm a Qian. 

“ What our enemies say of us is then true. 
We have learnt nothing, forgotten nothing I 
If I were betrayed as he was, I would console 
myself; but to be in the midst of persons 
elevated by myself to dignities, who ought 
to watch over me more preciously than over 
themselves ; for my fortune is theirs ! — before 
me they were nothing — after me they will be 
nothing, and perish v miserably from incapacity * 
•—ineptitude ! Oh, yes, sir ! you are right— it 
is fatality!” 

The minister was bowed beneath this crush* 
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lug sarcasm. M. de Blacas wiped the mois- 
ture from his brow. Villefort smiled within 
himself, for he felt his increased importance. 

• “ To fall !” continued King Louis, who at 
, the first glance had sounded the abyss on 

which the monarchy hung suspended, — “to 
fall, and learn that fall by the telegraph ! Oh ! 
I Would sather mount the scaffold of my brother, 
Louis XVI., than thus descend the staircase of 
the Tuilcries driven away by ridicule. Ridi- 
cule, sir — why, yoli know not its power in 
France, and yet you ought to know it ! ” 

“ Sire, sire,” murmured the minister, “ for 
pity’s ” 

• “Approach, M. de \ illefort,” resumed the 
king, addressing the young man, who, motion- 
less and breathless, was listening to a conver- 
sation on which depended the destiny of a 
kingdom. “ Apptoach, and tell monsieur that 
it is possible to know beforehand all that he 
has not known,” 

“ Sire, it was really impossible to learn 
secrets which that man concealed from all the 
world. ” 

“ Really impossible ! Vos — that is a great 
word, sir. Unfortunately, there are great 
words, as there are great men ; I have mea- 
sured them. Really impossible for a minister 
who has an office, agent, spies, and fifteen 
hundred thousand francs for secret service 
money, to know what is ( going on at sixty 
leagues from the coast of France ! Well, 
then, set 4 , hoie is a gentleman who had none 
of these resources at his disposal- -a gentle- 
man, only a simple magistrate, who learned 
1 more than you with all your police, ami who 
would have saved my crown, if, like you, he 
had the power of directing a telegraph.” The 
look of the minister of police was turned with 
concentrated spite on Villefort, who bent his 
head with the modesty of triumph. 

“ I do not mean that for you, Blacas,” con- 
tinued Louis XVIII. ; “ for if you have dis- 
covered nothing, ut least you have had the 
good sense to persevere in your suspicions. Any 
other than yourself w'ould have considered the 
disclosure of M. de Villefort as insignificant, 
of else jlictated by a venal ambition. ” These 
words were meant to allude to those which the 
minister of police had uttered with so much 
confidence an hour before. 

Villefort understood the drift of the king. 
Any other person would, perhaps, have been 
too -much overcome by the intoxication of 
praise ; but he feared to make for himself a 
mortal enemy of the police minister, although 
he perceived Pandre was irrevocably lost. In 
fact, the minister who, in the plenitude of his 
power, had been unable to penetrate Napoleon’s 
secret, might in the convulsions of his dying 
throes penetrate his (Villefort’s) secret, for 
t which* end lie had but to interrogate Dan^s. 
He therefore came to the 4 , rescue of the crest- 
fallen minister, instead of aiding to crush him. 

“ Sire,” said Villefort, “ the rapidity of the 
event must pr^vo to vnfir majesty that God 
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alone can prevent it, by raising a tempest ; 
what your majesty is pleaded to attribute to me 
as profound perspicacity is simply owing to 
chance ; and I have profited by that chance, 
like a good and devoted servant — that’s all. 
Do not attribute to me more than I deserve, 
sire, that your majesty may never have occa- 
sion to recall the first opinion you have been 
pleased to form of me.” The minister of 
police thanked the young man by an eloquent 
look, and Villefort understood that he had 
succeeded in his design ; that is to say, that 
wdthout forfeiting the gratitude of the king he 
had made a friend of one on whom, in case of 
necessity, lie might rely. 

“ ’Tis well!” resumed the king. “And 
now, gentlemen,” he continued, turning to- 
wards M. de Blacas and the minister of police, 
“ 1 have no further occasion for you, and you 
may retire ; what now remains to do is in the 
department of the Ininister of war.” 

“ Fortunately, sire,” said M. dc Blacas, 
“ we ran rely on the army ; your majesty 
knows how every report confirms their loyalty 
and attachment.” 

( “ Do not mention reports, sir, to me ! fur I 
know now what confidence to place in them. 
Vet, apropos of reports, M\ le Baron, whnt 
intelligence have you as to our affair in the Rue 
Saint -Jacques ?” 

“ The affair in the Rue Saint-Jacques ! ” 
exclaimed Villefort, unable to repress an excla- 
mation. Then, suddenly pausing, he added, 
“ Your pardon, sire ; but my devotion to your 
majesty has made me forget, not the respect I 
have, for that is too deeply engraven in my 
but the rules of etiquette. ’ 

“Say and act, sir!" replied the king; 
“ you have acquired the right to inquire.” 

“Sire,” replied the minister of police, “I 
came this moment in give ymn majesty fresh 
information w hich I had obtained on this head, 
when your majesty's attention was attracted by 
this terrible affair of the gulf, and now these 
facts will cease to interest your majesty.*' 

“ On the contrary, sir, — on the contrary, v 
said Louis XVIII., “this affair seems # to me 
to have a decided connection with that which 
occupies out attention ; and the death of 
General Quesnel will, perhaps, put us on the 
direct track of a great internal conspiracy. ” At 
the name of General Quesnel Villefort trem- 
bled. 

“ All combines, sir,” said the minister of 
I>olicc, “to insure the probability that this 
death is not the result of a suicide, as we at 
first believed, but of an assassination. Gene- 
ral Quesnel had quitted, as it appears, a Bona- 
artist club when he disappeared. An un- 
nown person had been with him that morn- 
ing, and made an appointment with him in the 
Rue Saint-Jacques ; unfortunately, the general’s 
valet-de-chambre, who was dressing his hair at 
the moment when the stranger entered, heard 
the street mentioned, but did not catch the 
numbei.” As the police minister related this 
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to the king, Viilefort, who seemed as if his evince towards me is a recompense which p ;so 
very existence hung on his lips, turned alters far surpasses my utmost ambition that I have 
nately red and pale. The king looked towards , nothing more to request.” 
him. 4 Never mind, sir, we will not forget yotf: 

“ Do you not think with me, M. de Ville- make your mind easy. In the meanwhile’” 
fort, that General Quesnel, whom they be- (the king here detached the Cross of the 
believed attached to the usurper, but who was Legion of Honour he usually wore over his 
yeally entirely devoted to me, has perished blue coat, near the cross of St. Louis, above 
the victim of a Bonapartist ambush ? ” the order of Notre I)amc-du Mont Caimeland 

“It is probable, sire,” replied Viilefort. St Lazarc, and gave it to Viilefort)— “ in the 
“ But is this all that is known ? ” meanwhile take this cioss. ” 

“They are on the traces of the man who “Sire,” said Viilefort, “your majesty mis- , 
appointed the meeting with him.” takes ; this cross is that of an officer.” ' 

“ On his traces ? ” said Viilefort. “ Mcl foi !” said Louis XVIII., “take it, 

“ Yes, the servant has given his description, such as it is, for 1 have not the time to procure 
lie is a man of fiom fifty to fifty-two years of you another. Blacas, let it be your care to see 
age, biown, with black eyes, covered with that the In evet is made out and senttoM. de 
shaggy eyebrows, and a thick moustache. lie i Viilefort. ” Viilefort s eyes woe filled with 
was dressed in a blue frock-coat, buttoned up i tears of joy and pride ; he took the cross and 
to the chin, and wore at # his buttonhole the ■ kissed it. 

rosette of an officer ot the legion of Honour. ! “ And now,” he said, “ may ] inquire what 

Yesterday an individual \rtis followed exactly ore the orders with which your majesty deigns 
corresponding with this description, but he was to honour me ? ” 

lost sight of at the corner of the Rue de la “ Take what rest you require, and remember 
Jussienne and the Rue Coq-Hcron.” Viilefort that, unable to serve me here in Paris, you 
leaned on the back of an arm-chair ; for in may be of the gicaiest service to me at 
proportion as the minister of police spoke, he Marseilles. ’ 

felt his legs bend under him; but when he “Sire,” replied Viilefort, bowing, “in an 
learnt that the unknown had escaped the Vigil hour I shall have quitted Paris ” 
ance of the agent wdio followed him, he “ C.o, sn, * said the king; “and should I 
breathed again. # forget you (king's memories aie short), do not 

“Continue to seek for this man, sn,” said be afraid to bring yourself to my recollection, 
the king to the minister of police ; “ for if, as M. le Baron, send for the minister of war. 
all conspires to convince me, General Qucsncl, Blacas, remain.” 

who w'ouhl have been so useful to us at ibis i . “Ah, sir,” said the minister of police to 
moment, has been murdered, his assassins. ViMefort, as they left the Tuileries, “you 
Bonapartists or not, shall lie cruelly punished. ’ enter uy the right door— your fortune is* 
It required all Villefort’s sang-Jroid Tk\ to ! made.” 

betray the terror with which this declarations* “ Will it be long first ? ” luutteied Viilefort, 
the king inspired him. saluting the minister, whose career was ended, 

“ How strange ! ” continued the king, with and looking about him for a hackney-coach, 
some asperity; “the police thinks all is said One passed at the moment, which he hailed : 
when it says, ‘ A murder has been committed,* lie gave his address to the driver, and springing 
and particularly when it adds, * And w t c are in, threw r himself on the seat, and gave loose 
on the trace of the guilty persons.’ ” * to dreams of ambHion. 

“ Sire, your majesty will, I trust, be amply Ten minutes afterwards Villcfoi l reached his 
satisfied on this point at least.” | hotel, ordered his horses in two hours, and 

“We shall see : I will no longer detain i desired to have his breakfast brought to him. 
you, haron. M. de Viilefort, you must be | He was about to commence his repast wHfeii 
fatigued after so long a journey, go and repose the sound of the bell, rung by a free and firm , 
yourself. Of course you stopped at your hand, was-heartl. The valet opened the door, 
father’s.” A faintness came over Viilefort. and Viilefort heard his name pionoimced. 

“ No, sire,” he replied, “I alighted at the “Who could know’ that I was here 
Hotel de Madrid, in the Rue de Tournon.” already ? ” said the young man. 

“But you have seen him?” — -—“Sire, I The valet entered 
went straight to M. le Comte de Blacas.” “ W'ell,” said Viilefort, “ What is it ? — Who 

“But you will see him, then?”— “I rang? — Who asked for me ? ” 
think not, sire.” “A stranger, who will not send in his 

v 4 Ah, I forgot,” said Louis, smiling in k name.” ' 

manner which proved that all these questions “A stranger who will not send in his name I 
were not made without a motive ; “ I forgot What can he want with me ?” 

you and M. Noirtier arc not on the best terms “ He wishes lo speak to you.” 

possible, and that this is another sacrifice made “ To me ? ” “ Yes. ” * % 

to the royal cause, and for which vbu -should “ Did he mention my name?” Yes.” 

be recompensed.” " “What sort of person is he?”— 1 “Wty, 

“Sire, the kindness vour majesty deigns to sir, a man of about lift v T ” 
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r‘‘ Short or tall?” “About you own 

height, sir.” 

.“Dark or fair?” “ Dark— very dark: 

with black eyes, black hair, black eyebrows.” 

“ And how dressed ? ” asked Villefort, 

quickly. “In a blue frock-coat, buttoned 

up close, decorated with the Legion of 
Honour.” 

“ It is he ! ” said Villefort, turning pale. 

“Eh, pauiit'u! ” said the individual whose 
description we have twice given, entering the 
door,. “ what a great deal of ceremony ! Is it 
the custom in Marseilles for sons to keep their 
fathers waiting in their ante-rooms ? ” 

“ Father ! ” cried Villefort, “ then I was not 
deceived ; 1 felt sure it must lie you.” 

“Well, then, if you felt so sure,” replied 
the new comer, putting his cane in a corner 
and his hat on a chair, ‘ ‘ allow me to say, my 
dear Gerard, that it was not very filial of you 
to keep me waiting at the door.” 

“Leave us, Germain,” said Villefort. The 
servant quitted the apartment with evident 
signs of astonishment. 


CHAPTER XII. 

« 

FATHER AN K SON. 

M. Noirtikr— for it was, indeed, he yvho 
f entered- followed with his eyes the servant 
until he had closed the door, and then, fear- 
ing, no doubt, that he might be overheard in 
the antechamber, he opened the door again : 
nor was the precaution useless, as appeared 
from the rapid retreat of Germain, who proved 
that he was not exempt from the sin which 
ruined our first parents. M. Noirticr then 
took the trouble to close carefully the door of 
the antechamber, then that of the bedchamlx»r, 
and then extended his hand to Villefort, who 
had followed all his motions with surprise 
which he could not conceal. 

“Wall, now, my dear Gerard,” said he to 
the young man, with a very significant look, 
“do you know «you seem as if you were not 
very glad to see me ? ” 

“ My dear father,” said Villefort, “ I am, 
on the contrary, delighted ; but I so little ex- 
pected your visit, that it has somewhat over- 
come me.” 

“ But, my dear fellow,” replied M. Noirtier, 
seating himself, “ I might say the same thing 
to you when you announce to me your wedding 
for the 28th of February, and on the 4th of 
March here you are in Paris.” 

“And if I have come, my dear father,” 
»$aid Gerard, drawing closer to M. Noirtier, 
“ do not complain, for iv is for you that 1 
ycamc, and my journey will save you.” 
y * Ah, indeed ! ” said 1 V{. Noirtier, stretching 


himself out at his ease in the chair: “Really, 
pray tell me all about it, M. le Magistral, for 
*it must be interesting.” 

“ Father, you have heard speak of a certain 
club of Iionapartists held in the Rue Saint - 
Jacques?” 

“ No. 53 ; yes, I am vice-president.” 

“ Father, your coolness makes me shudder. 

“ Why, my dear boy, when a man has l>ecn 
proscribed by the mountaineers, has escaped 
from Paris in a hay-carl, been hunted in the 
landcs of Bordeaux by M. Robespierre’s blood- 
hounds, he becomes accustomed to most things. 
But go on, what about the club in the Rue 
Saint Jacques?” 

“ Why, they induced General Quesnel to go 
there, and General Quesnel, who quitted his 
own house at nine o’clock in the evening, was 
found the next day in the Seine.” 

“And who told you this fine story?” 

“The king himself,” 

“Well, then, in return for your story,” con- 
tinued Noirtier, “ I will tell you one.” 

“My dear fathci, I think I already know 
what you arc about to tell me.” 

. “Ah, you h&ve heard of the landing of the 
emperor ? ” 

“ Not so loud, father, I entreat of you — for 
' your own sake as well as mine. Yes, I heard 
this news, and knew it even before you could ; 
for three Clays ago I posted from Marseilles to 
Paris with all possible speed, and half despe- 
rate, because 1 could not send with a wish two 
hundred leagues ahead of me the thought 
which was agitating my brain.” 

“Three days ago ! You are crazy. Why, 
thro* /lays ago the emperor had not landed.” 
^X^-“Nu matter; I was aware of his project.” 

“ How did you learn it?” “ By a letter 

addressed to you from the isle of Elba ” 

“To me ? ” “ To you ; and which I dis- 

covered in the pocket-book of the messenger. 
Had that letter fallen into the hands of an- 
other, you, my dear father, would probably 

ere this have been shot.” -Villefort s father 

laughed. 

“Come, come,” said he, “it appears * that 
the Restoration has learned from the Empire 
the mode of settling affairs speedily. Shot, my 
dear boy ! you go ahead with a vengeance. 
Where is tjiis letter you talk about? I know 
you too well to suppose you would allow such 
a thing to pass you.” 

“I burnt it, for fear that even a fragment 
should remain ; for that letter must have effected 
your condemnation.” 

“And the destruction of your future pro- 
spects,” replied Noirtier ;“ yes, I can easily 
comprehend that. But I have nothing to fehr 
whilst I have you to protect me.” 

“ I do better than that. Sir — I save you.” 

“\ T ou do? W T hy, really, the thing becomes 
more and more dramatic — explain yourself.” 

“ I must refer again to the club in the Rue 
Saint-Jacques.” 

“ It appears that this club is rather a bore 
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to the police Why didh’t they search more being followed, tracked, and caught like ft 

vigilantly i they would have found ” wild beast ” 

“ 1 hty liafe not found , but they ate on the “ My dear fellow, the empetoi is \t this* mo 
track 'ment on the way to (nenoble , on the loth oi 

“Yes, that s the usiul phrase, l know it I2th ht will be at Lyons, ami on the 20th or 
util When the police is it fault it declares 25th at Pans * 

that it is on lha track, aiui the goA eminent 14 I he populition will 11st >4 \es, to 

jyituntly iwaits the da\ when it comes to say, go mil meet him 

with 1 sneaking «ur, thit the track is list 4 He has but 4 handful of nitn with him; 

“Yes, but they have found a corpse, tht and rrnuts will lie dtsp itched against him ” 

general has betn killed and in ill countries 4 Y cs, to cscoit him into the capital Really, 

they call that a nuirdti * my deal Geiartl, you art hut a child, you 

Amurdci do you call it ? whv there is think yourself well mfoimed, because a tele- 
nothmg to prose that the general was mur graph has told you three days afttr the land- 
dered l to] le arc found eui\ day m the mg, 4 Ilu usurpet has landed at Cannes with 
Seme hiwng thrown tlum thes in or hive sevtrd men lie is pursued* But where is 
been ch owned bom not knowing how to swim ht i what is he doing? You do not know 
4 lather, you know \cry well that the well , and in this w ly they will pursue him to 
gincrai was not a man to drown himstlf in Tins without diaw mg ituggci ’ 
despur , uid people do not bathe m tht Seme 4 (irenoble and tyons ate luthful cities, and 
in tlu month of Januiry* No no do not w ill op] >ose to him an impassable harrier ” 
mistike , this dtath w is a murder 111 e\t ry senst 44 Cm noble w ill open ht r gates to him with 
of the word * enthusiasm — all Lyons will hasten to welcome 

4 And who thus designated it ? 11 I he him Bclitie mt , wt are as well informed as 

king hmisf If you and oui police is as good as \oui own 

4 1 he king’ I thought hi i^as phil so] her Would you like a pioof of it "> Well, you 
enough to all< w that ihtie w is 11a muidti 111 wishtd to tonceal yom 1 nnnea from me , and 
politics In ] clitics my dt ir Allow yftu yet I knew of your ai \ d hall an houi aftei 
know as well is I do then are no men blit you had pisstil the lainu \<u gave youi 
ideas— no ficlinis but mti rests, in pt lilies dnection to no one but your postilion, yet I 
we do nit 1 ill a mm wt onl\ union an hiu youi itldie s mil in proof I am here the 
obstacle that is all Wt ul I y u lik^ t > 1 now I nry 111st ant at u art going t ► sit ai tible Ring, 
how miltirs line piogussed> Well l will then if you please for 1 second knife, f irk, 
tell you It was thought reliame might be inti phtc, and we •nil time together 
pi iced m (icncnl ( x )iiesntl ht w is riconumn 4 Indeed ’ ’ replied Villefort, lool ing at his 
ded to us born the 1 It of I 11 a ont of us went father with astonishment, you really do seem 
to him and muled him to the kue Sunt very well informed # 

J acquis wli re ht. would find some fft «ds 4 1 li ? the thing is simple enough You 
He came there, and the pi in was unhide who art in power haee only the means that 

him of the le mng Uln, the | it ]ccted lmd money pioduces— we, who aie in expectation, 
mg, «Yc AMitn he hid hcirl anti (omprthen have those which delation prompts * 

ded all to the fullest extent, he replied th it he “Devotion’ said \ ilk fort with a sneer 
was 1 royalist Thin all looked at eath othtr “\ts, dt \ntion , for that is, I believe, the 
he was made to take an oath, anti di l so but phras for hopeful ambition 
witn such in ill grace tint it was rcalli tempt And \ ilk fort s father extended his hand to 
mg Providence to swear thus , and \ct, in spite the bell rope, to summon tht scr\ ant whom 
of that, tht gtncial was allowed to depart free his son had not called, \iflefort ancsted his 
—perfectly free Yet he did not return home arm 

What* could that mean * Why, my dtai fellow, “Wait, my deal fathei,” said the young 
that on lean ng us he lost his w xy thatk all man, “ one other w 01 d * ^ • 

A murder’ Really, Villefort you surprise me “ Say it 

You, a deputy procureur, to ftmnd*an aecusa “IIowe\er ill conducted * is the royalist 
tion on such bad premises ’ Did I t\er say to police, they yet know ont tcinblc thing * 

you, w hen you w ere fulfilling y our ch iracter as 44 What is that ? ” 

a royalist, and cut oft the head of one of my “The description of the man who on the 
party, 4 ^ys<!)ji, you lme committed a mur morning ef tljc diy when General Qutsnel 

tier? No, I said, ‘Very well, sir, you haie ehsappeuxd, prt stilted himself at his houte ” 
gained the victory, tomorrow, peichanct, it “Oh, the admirable polite ha \e found out 
Will be our turn * *’ that, have they ? Anti what may be that des* 

“But, father, take care when our turn cnplion?” . 

comes, our revenge will be sweeping ’ 44 Brown complexion , hair, eyebiows, and 

“ I do not undcislancl you ” whiskcis, black , blue frot k coat, buttoned up 

“You rely on the usurper’s return?*’— to the chin , rosette of an officer of the Legion 
“We do” of Honour in his # button hole , a hat witlr 

“You are mistaken , he will not ad\ance wide brim, and a cane ” 
two leagues into «he inteiior of Trance without “Ah’ ah ’ that is it, is it?” said Noirtier ; 
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“and why, then, have ‘they not lqid hands pn at Grenoble. You think he is tracked, pur* 
t^e individual ? ” sued, captured : he is advancing as rapfcuy as 

“ Because yesterday, or the day before, they his own eagles. The soldiers you believe f 
lost sight of him at the corner oi the Rue Coq- ‘dying with hunger, worn out with fatigue, [ 
Hdron.” ready to desert, increase like atoms of snow • 

M Didn’t I say your police was good for about the rolling ball which hastens onward. I 
nothing ?” Sire, go, leave trance to its real master, tc * 

“Yes, but still it may lay hands on him.” him who did not buy, but acquired it— go, 

“ True,” said Noirtier, looking carelessly sire, not that you incur any risk, for your ad-* 
around him, “ true, if this individual were not versary is powerful enough to show you metcy ; 
warned as he is ; *’ and he added with a smile, but because it would he humiliating for a 
“he will consequently change looks and cos- grandson of Saint Louis to owe his liie to the 
tume.” At these words he rose, and put off his | man of Areola, Marengo, Austcrlitz * Tell 
frock-coat and cravat, went towards a table on him this, Gerard ; or, lather, tell him nothing, 
which lay all the requisites of the toilette for Keep your journey a secret ; do not boast of 
bis son, lathered his face, took a raroi, and, what you have come to Vans to do, or have 
with a firm hand, cut off the whiskcis that done ; return with all speed ; enter Maiscillcs 
might hove compromised him and gave the at night, and your house by the back-dooi, 

* police so decided a trace. Villcfort wotched and tlieie remain, quiet, submissive, senet, 
him with alarm, not divested of admiration. and, above all, inoffensive ; foi this time i 
His whiskers cut off, Noirtier gave anothci swear to you we shall act like powetful men 
turn to his hair; took, instead of his black who know their enemies. Go, my son -go, 
cravat, a coloured neckerchief which lay at the my dear Gerard, and by your obedience to 
top of an open pot tmanteau ; put on in lieu of my paternal ordcis, 01 , if you prefer it, friendly 
his blue and high-buttoned fiock-coat a coat counsels, we will keep you in your place. 
ofVillefort's of dark brown, and sloped away This will be,” added Noirtier, with a smile, 
in front ; tried on before the glass a narrow- “ one means by which you may a second time 
brimmed hat of his son’s, which appeared to , sa»/e me, if the political balance should one 
tit him perfectly, and, leaving his cane in the ' <*!ay place you high and me low. Adieu, my 
comer where he had deposited it, he made to I dear Gerard, ancl at your next journey alight 
whistle in his powerful hand a small bamlroo | at my doot.” Noiitier left the room when he 
switch, which the dandy deputy used when he 1 had finished, with the same calmness that had 
walked, and which aided in giving him that I characterized him during the whole of this 
easy swaggei which was ore of hi*- principal remarkable and trying conversation. Villcfort, 
characteristics I pale and agitated, tan lo the window, put 

“ Well,” be said, turning townids his vvpn- aside the curtain, and saw him pass, cool and 
^tiering son, when this disguise was completed, collected, by two or thtee ill-looking men at 
—“well, do you think your police will rce<»g- the coiner of the street, who weie theie, pet 
nire me now i> " brf£, to arrest a man with black whiskeis, 

“No, father,” stammered Villcfort; “at and a blue fiock-coat, and hat with bioad 
least, I hope not/* brim 

“And now, my dear boy,*’ continued Non- Villcfort stood watching, breathless, until 
tier, “ I rely on your prudence to remove aU his father had disappcaied at the Rue Bussy. 
the things which 1 leave in yom care ” Then he turned to the various articles he had 

“Oh, rely on me,” said Villefort. left behind him, put at the bottom of his port- 

“ Yes, yes ! and now I believe you arc right, manteau his black cravat and blue frock-coal, 
and that you havfc really saved my life ; but thiew the hat into a datk closet, broke tht % 
be assured I will return the obligation to you cane into small bits and flung it in the^re,' 
hereafter.” Villefort shook his head. put on his travelling-cap, and calling his 

“ Yov are not convinced yet ? ” “ 1 valet* checked witli a look the thousand 

hope, at least, that you may be mistaken. ” questions he was ready to ask, paid his bill, 

“ Shall you set the king again ? ” “ For- sprang int# his carriage, which was ready, 

haps-” learned at Lyons that Bonaparte had entered 

“Would you pass in his tyes lot a pro- Grenoble, and in the midst of the tumult 

phot?” “ Prophets of evil aie not in favour which prevailed along the road, at length 

at the court, father.” 4 teached Marseilles, picy to all the hopes and 

“ Tru$, but some day they do them justice ; fears which enter into the heait of man with 
and supposing a second restoration, you would ambition and its first successes, 
then na*s for a great man.” 

41 Well, what should I say to the king? ” 

“ Say this to him : — 4 Sire, you are deceived 
as to the feeling in France, as lo the opinions 
of the Jowns, and the prejudices of the army ; 
die whom in Paris you call the ogre of Corsica, 
who at Nevers is styled th6 usurper, is already 
saluted as Bonaparte at Lyons, and emperor 




CHAPTER XIII. 

THE HUNDRED DAYS. 

M. Noirtikr was a true prophet, and things 
progressed rapidly as he had predicted. Every 
•one knows the history of the famous return 
from Elba, a return which, without example 
in the past, will probably remain without imi- 
tation in the future. 

Louis XVIII. made but a faint attempt to 
parry this unexpected blow ; the monarchy he 
had scarcely reconstructed tottered on its pre- 
carious foundation, and it needed but a sign 
of the emperor to hurl to the ground all this 
edifice composed of ancient prejudices and 
new ideas. Villefort, therefore, gained nothing 


edve him ; but Villefort was a raatit of ability, 
and he knew this would be a sign of weakness; 
He made Morrel wait in the antechamber, , 
although he had no one with him, for the 
simple reason that the king’s procureur always 
makes every one wait ; and after a quarter 'of 
an hour passed in reading the papers, he 
ordered M. Morrel to be admitted. 

Morrel expected Villefort would be dejected ; 
be found him, as he had found him six weeks 
before, calm, firm, and full of that glacial 
politeness, that most insurmountable barrier 
which separates the well-bred and the vulgar 
man. 

lie had penetrated into Villefort** cabinet, 
convinced the magistrate would tremble at 
the- sight of him ; on the contrary, ho felt a 
cold shudder all over him when he beheld 
Villefort sealed, his elbow on his desk, and 


save the king’s gratitude (which was rather 
likely to injure him at the present time), and 
the cro i of the Legion of lionour, which he 
had the prudence not to wear, although M. de 
Blacas had duly forwarded the brevet. 

Napoleon would, doubtless, have deprived 
Villefort of his office had it *not been for 


his head leaning on his hand. He stopped at 
the door ; Villefort gazed at him as if he had 
some difficulty in recognizing him ; then, 
after a brief interval, during which the honest 
shipowner turned his hat in his hands, — 

“ M. Morrel, I believe?” said Villefort. 
“Yes, sir. 5 * 


Nortier, who was all-powerful at the cour^: j “Come nearer, 15 said the magistrate, with 
and thus the Girondm of ’93 and the Senator j a patronizing wave of the hand ! “and tell 
of 1806 protected him who so lately had been me to what circumstance I owe the honour of 
his protector. All Villefort's influence barely this visit?** 

enabled him to stifle the secret D*nt£s had “Do you not guess, monsieur?'* asked 
so nearly divulged. The king’s procureur Morrel. 

alone was deprived of his office, being sus- “Not in the least ; but if I can serve you in 
peeled of royalism. ! any w r ay I shall b« Tlelightcd.” 

However, scarcely was the imperial power t “Everything depends on you.”— “Ex- 
establislied, that is, scarcely had the emperor j plafri yourself, pray.’* 

re-entered the Tqileries and issued his ijjimei- ’ “Monsieur,** said Morrel, recovering his, 
ous orders from that little cabinet into w!H<*h | assurance as be proceeded, “ do you recollect 
we have introduced our readers, and oi^k that a few days before the landing of his 


the table of which he found Louis XVIII. 5 s | 
snuff-box, half full, than Marseilles began to j 
rekindle the flames of civil war, and it required 1 
but little to excite the populace to acts of far 
greater violence than the shouts and insults 
with which they assailed the royalists whenever 
Jhey ventured abroad. 

Owing to this change, the worthy shipowner 
became at that moment, we will not say all- 
powerful— because Morrel was a prudery: and 
rather a timid man; so much so, that many 
of the most zealous partizans of Bonaparte 
acc\tsed him of “ moderation ” — but sufficiently 
influential to make a demand in favour of 
Dantes. 

Villefort retained his place, but his marriage 
Was put off until a more favourable opportunity. 
If the emperor remained on the throne, 
Gerard required a different alliance to aid 
his career; if Louis XVIII. returned, the 
influence of M. Saint-M^ran and himself 
became double, and the marriage must be still 
more suitable. The deputy-procureur was, 
therefore, the first magistrate of Marseilles/ 
when one morning his door opened, and M. 
Morrel was announced. 

Any one else would have hastened to rc- 


majesty the emperor I came to intercede for 
a young man, tnc mate of my ship, who was 
accused of being concerned in a correspondence 
with the isle of Elba ; and what was the other 
day a crime Is to-day a title to favpur. You 
then served Louis XVIII., and you did not 
show any favour— it was your duty ; to-day 
you sen e Napoleon, and you ought to protect 
him — it is equally your duty ; I come, there- 
fore, to ask what has become of him ? ** • 

Villefort made a violent effort. “fVhat is 
his name ? ” said he ; “ tell me his name? ” 

“Edmond Dantes.” 

Villefort would, evidently, rather have 
stood opposite the muzzle of a pistol at five- 
and-twenty paces than have heard this name 
pronounced ; tout he betrayed no emotion. 4 

“ Dantes,” repeated he, “ Edmond DantSs.” 

“ Yes, monsieur.” Villefort opened a ’ 

large register, then went to a table, from flic 
table turned to his registers, and then, turning 
to Morrel, — 

“ Are you quite sure you are not mistaken, 
monsieur ? ” said he, in the most natural tone 
in the world. # ? 

Had Morrel been a more quick-sighted man, 
or better versed in these matters, he would 
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have been surprised at the king’s proeureur 
answering him on such a subject, instead of 
reternnghim to the governors of the prison 
or the prefect of the department But Morref, 
disappointed in his expectations of exciting 
fear, saw only m its place condescension Ville- 
fort had calculated rightly 
“ No,” said Morrtl, “I am not mistaken 
I have known him ten ycais, and the last 
four he has been in my service Do not you 
recollect, I came about six weeks ago to 
beseech your clemency, as I come to day to 
beseech youi justice you received me \ery 
coldly Oh, the royalists were veiy severt 
with the Bonapartists m those days ” 

“Monsieur, 1 (.turned Villefort, “I was 
then i royalist, because I believed the Bour 
bons not only tht heirs to the thionc, but the 
chosen of the nation Iht miraculous return 
of N ipolcon has conquered me , the legitimate 
mon irch is he who is loved by his pi It 
41 Huts right,” cried Moriel “I 111 e to 
hear you speak thus, and I augui well for 
Ldmond from it ” 

“Wait a moment,” said Villefoit, turning 
over the leaws ot a rt nster. 

“I have it a sailoi, who was about to 
marry a young C at il in girl I re colli ct now it 
was a very sc rious ( har^i * — 44 How so * 

44 You know that when he left here lit was 
taken to the l\ilai> de Justice — “Well? 

“I made my report to the authonties at 
Pans, and a week after hi *flas earru il oft 
“Carritd off’ s nil Morrtl 44 What can 
they have done with him > ’ 

“ Oh, he has been taken to 1 tn< strclles to 
Pigneiol, or to the Iks Samte Miigutntc 
4 Some fine morning he will return to assume 
the command of youi \issel ” 

44 Come when he will, it shall be kept for 
him. But how is it he is not already icturned ? 
It seems to me the hrst cait of government 
should be to set at liberty those who have 
suffered for their aJhertnte to it 

44 Do not be too hasty, M Morrel,” replied 
Villefort 14 The order of imprisonment came 
from high authority, and the older fur his 
liberation must procied from the same souice , 
anil, as Napoleon Ins scarcely keen reinstated 
a fortnight, the letters ha\e not yet been fi i 
watdeel 1 

“ But,” said Morrel, 14 is thtre no wav of 
expediting all these formalities of lelcising 
him from nis arrest * * 

“ There has been no arrest ’ “Ilow?” 

44 It is sometimes essential to ^ov ernment to 
cause a man’s disappearance without lciwng 
any traces, so that no written forms or doeu 
ments may defeat their wishes ” 

44 It might l>e so under the Boui bons, but at 
present — 

“It is always the same, my dear Morrel, 
sitice the rtign of Louis \IV The emperor is 
more strict in prison discipline than even I ouis 
himself, and the number di prisoners whose 
names are n vt on the register is incalculable * 


Had Morrel even any suspicions, so much kind* 
hess would have dwelled them. 

“Well, M de Villefoit, how would you 
advise me to act,” asked he 
44 Petition the ministei ” 

“Oh, I know what that is; the minister 
receives two bundled every day, and does not 
lead thiee ” , 

44 That is true , but he will lead a petition 
countersigned and presenttd by me ” 

44 And will you undertake to deliver it?”’ 
“With the greitcst pleasure Dantes was 
then guilty , and now he is innocent , and it is 
as much my duty to fiee him as it was to con 
dtrnn him ’ 

4 But how shall I addicss the minister?” 

“ Sit down then, ’ sud \ illifoit giving up 
his place to Monel, 4 md wriU what I die 

tile “ W ill you be so good ? 

“Cirtainly 1 ut losi no timi , we base 
lost too much ilnady 

“lhat is tiue Only think that perhaps 
thi> pool young man is pining in ciptivity ” 
A illdort shuddcud at this pic due , but he w is 
too far gorn to recede Dantes must 1 1 uushid 
hi math the weight of Villefoit s mil mon 
Villefoit dictated i petition, in which from 
ah t \( client intention, no doubt Dintes scr 
wicswiu txaggcialtd, and lit wisnndt out 
one of tin most active agents of Napoleons 
re tui n It was evident that at the si^ht of 
this document the minister would instantly 
le lease hnn The petition finished, Villefoit 

nail it aloud n 

“ Th it will do,” sai<Iii£, 44 ha e the lest 
to me ’ 

“Will the petition i <> soon? ’ “Today ” 

nmtersigiied by you- 1 ’ “ Ike best 

mg 1 can do will l»e toeeitify the truth of 
the contents of your petition And, sitting 
down, Villefort w** ♦ the eertiheate at the 
bottom 

“What more is to be done?” 44 1 will 

answer for everything ” This assurance 
chinned Monti, who took leave of Villefort, 
and hastened to announce to old Dantes that 
he would soon see his son. 

As for Villefort, mstcul of sending tomans, 
he can hilly prtscived the petition that so 
fnrfirtly c impiomised Dantes, m the hopes of 
in ivtnt that seemed not unlikely - that s, a 
second itsforation Dintts untamed a pn 
so ler, and heard not the noise of the fall of 
Louis \V III s throne 

I wiee during tht Hunditd Davs had Morrel 
icnewtd his demand, and twice had Villefort 
soothed him vith promises At last there 
was Waterloo, and Monel came no more he 
had done all that was in his power, and any 
fi( h attempt would only lompiamise 1 lmscff 
ust It ssly 

Louis XVIII remounted the throne, Ville- 
fort demanded and obtained the situation of 
king’s procurciu at Toulouse, and a fortnight 
afteiwaids mimed Rtn6e 
DangUrs compiehended the full extent of 
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the wretched fate that overwhelmed Dantfcs, 
and, lilvti all men of small abilities, he termed 
this a ittiru of Picmaenct But w hen Napo- 
leon returned to Pans' Danglars’ heart filled 
him, and he feared at eveiy instant to behold 
Dantes, eager for vmgtancc , he theicfoie in 
fount d M Morrel of his wish to quit the sea, 
aq,d obtained a recommendation from him to a 
Sp inish merchant, into whose seruee he tn 
"teied at the end of March, that is, ten or 
tweht days after Napoleon s leturn lie then 
left foi Midi id, and was no more heaid of 
I ernand undeistood nothing t\rc] t that 
Dantes was absent What had become of him 
he cared not to inquue Only, duiing the 
respite the absence of his rival attoidcd him, 
he leflccted, ] nitty on the meins of deceiving 
Meutdcs as to the cause of his absence, paitly 
oil pin s of cnugrition and abducti n, is fiom 
time to time he sat sad and ^motionless >n the 
summit of (. ape Phaio, at the spot fiom 
whtnet Maiseillts and the aflli^e (UsC at dans 
are visible, watching for the apparition of a 
young and handsome man, who was foi him 
also the mts ingu of vengeance I an an Is 
mind was mule up, he wtukl shoot Dantes, 
mil then l ill luniself But I annul was nns # 
taken, i man of Ins clispcsiiion niva kills 
himself, foi he constantly hojes 

During tins time the empire mack a last 
appeal and tvciy man in hrmet enable of 
be iring slims lushed to obey the summons of 
then euiieroi Ieinand deputed with the 
rest, btaiing with him the kiril le thought that 
pei haps his iiv xl was behind him and would 
many Mi icedi s Had Ieiniml it ill v meant 
to kill himself, he would hue done so when 
he ] xrkd fiom Macules Ills devotion* 
the compassion lie showed lor her misfortunes, 
piocluctd the effect they alw lys piochice on 
noble minds Mtic teles had alwavs had a 
smeeic regaid for 1 anand, iml tins wis now 
strengthened by gi ititude 

“ My brother,” <uid she, as she placed his 
kiapsack on his »Jiouldcrs “be caitful of 
yourself, for if you are killed I shall be alone 
n? the, world ’ These wouls infuse d a ray of 
hope into Pernand’s heait Should Dantes 
not return, Mtrceeles might one day be his 
Mercedes was left atone to gaze on this tasl 
plain that had never seemed so barren, and the 
sea that had never seemed so \ ast • 

Sometimes she stood mute and motionless as a 
statue, gazing to wards Maiseilles, at othei times 
gazing on the sea, and debating as to whether 
it were not better to cast heiself into the abyss 
of the ocean, and thus end her woes It was 
not want of courage that pievented her put 
ting this resolution into execution; but her 
religious feelings came *o Ki aid and saved 
her Cadciousse was, like Pc*nand, enrolled 
in the airny , but, being marneo and eight 
years oldei, he was merely sent to the frontier 
Old Dantes, who was only sustained by nope, 
lost all hope at Napoleon’s downfall Five 
months after he had been separated from his 


son, and almost at the very hour at which he 
was arrested, he breathed his last in Mercedes 
grms M. 'Morrel paid the expenses of his 
funeral and a few small debts the poor old 
man had contracted 

There was more than benevolence m this 
action , there was courage , for to assist, even 
on his death bed, the father of so dangerous a 
Bonnpartist as Dantes, was stigmatised as a 
crinit 


( HAPTPR MV 

PHB l\\l> 1KISOMI S 

\ vi Ik after I ouis XVIII s restoiation, a 
visit was made by the inspector gtneial of 
pi isons Dantes heaid from the leeesses of 
Ins cell the noises made by the prepaiations 
foi leceiving him, sounds that at the depth 
where he lay would hivt been inaudible to 
any but the ear of a pusoncr, whoeoulddis 
tmguish the plash of the drop e»f watei that 
eveiy hour fell fiom tht roof of his dungeon 
lie guessed something uncommon was passing 
among the living , but he hail so long ceased 
to hive any intei ee;ui St with the woild, that 
he looked upon himself as dead 

I ht inspee tot visiftd the cells and dungeons, 
out aftei another, of several of the prisoners, 
who*, good behavioui oi stupidity rccom 
mended them to the clemency ol the govern 
mint , the inspector inquired how they were 

irfed, and if they had anything to demand 
1 he univeisal lesponse was, that the fire was 
detestable, md that they iiquiieil their free 
dean 

The inspector asked if they had anything 
tlsc to demand They shook then heads 1 
Vint could the y de**ne beyond then liberty* 

Ihe inspector tuincd smilingly to the gov- 
ernor 

“I do not know what reason government 
c in assign for these useless v isits , when yod 
see one prisoner, you see all, — always the 
sime thing, — ill feel and innoegnt Are there 
any others?" 

“ Yes , the dangerous and mad pnsoners are 
in the dungeons " 

“Let us visit them," said the inspector, 
with an an of •fatigue “I must fulfil my 
mission Let us descend " 

II Let us first send for two soldiers," said 
the governor “The prisoners sometimes, 
through meic uneasiness of hfe,*and m Older 
to be sentenced to death, commit acts of useless 
violence, and you might fall a victim " 

“ Take all needful precautions," replied the 
inspector • 

1 wo soldiers w ere accordingly sent for, and 
the mspeckn descended a stair so foul, so 
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humid, so dark, that the very sight affected 
the eye, the smell, ami the respiration. 

“ Qh ! ” cried the inspector, “ who can liver 
here ? ” 

“ A most dangerous conspirator, a man we 
are ordered to keep the most strict watch over, 
as be is daring and resolute.” 

“ He is alone?” “ Certainly.” 

“ How long has he been there ? ” 

“ Nearly a year.” 

“ Was he placed here when he first arrived ?” 
——“No, not until lie attempted to kill the 
turnkey.” 

“ To kill the turnkey! ” “ Yes, the very 

' • Vit-l_j«a jfc 

toine ?” asked the governor. 

“ True enough; bwywanted to kill me ! ” 
replied the turnkey. 

“ He must be mad,” said lh»* inspector. 

“ lie is worse than that, -he is a devil ! ' 


The inspector listened attentively ; theft, 
turning to the governor, observed, “ He will 
become religious — he is already more gentle ; 
he is afraid, and retreated before the bayonets 
— madmen are not afraid of anything ; I made 
some curious observations on this at Charen- 
ton.” Then, turning to the prisoner, “What 
do you demand ? ” said he. * 

“ What crime I have committed — to be, 
tried ; and if I am guilty, may be shot ; if 
innocent, 1 may be set at liberty.” 

“ Are you well fed ? ” said the inspector. 

“ 1 believe so — I know not, but that matters 
little ; what matters really, not only to me, 

-l - 1 - n.o. ignorant 

| should languish in prison, the victim ot an 

{ infamous denunciation.” 

! “ You arc vviy humble iQ-day,” remarked 

the governor: “you are not always; the 
other day, foi instance, when >ou tried to kill 


returned the turnkey. the lutnkey. 

“ Shall I complain of him?” demanded the “ It is true, sir, and I beg his pm don ; for 
inspector. he has always been very good to me : hut T 

“ Oh, no ; it is useless. ISesidts, he i* was mad.” 
almost mad now, and in another year he will 1 “ And you are not so any longer ? ’ 

be quite so.” ! “No! captivity has subdued me-- l have 

,“So much the better for him, — he will i keen here so long.” 
suffer less,” said the inspector. lie was, as 1 “ So long?— when were you arrested, then?" 

(his remark shows, a man full of philanthropy, , asked the inspector. 

and in every way fit for his office. , “The 28th of February, 1815, at half-past 

“ You are right, sir,” replied the governor ; two in the afternoon.” 

fand this remark proves tfiatvou have deeply , “To-day is the 30th of June, 1816 : why, it 
considered the subject. Now we haw in a ; is but seventeen months.” 
dungeon about twenty feet distant, and to! “ Only seventeen months! ” replied Dantes, 
which you descend by another stair, an qbbe, “ Oh, you do not know what is seventeen 
L ancient leader of a party in Italy, who has ! months m prison !- -seventeen age* rather, 
been here since 1811, and in 18*13 he went i ewet: tally to a man who, like me, had arrived 
mad, and the change is astonishing. He uv.-d^.Jfftlu* summit of his ambition— -to a man who, 
to weep, he now laughs; he grew’ thin, he now . like me was on the point of marrying a woman 
grows fat. You had better sec him, for his j he adored, who saw an honourable career open 
madness is amusing’.” ! before him, and who loses all in an instant — 


“I will see them both,” returned the in- j who sets his prospect, destroyed, and is igno- 
speclor ; “ 1 mus! conscientiously perform my . rant of the fate of hi* affianced wife, and 
duty.” This was the inspector's liist visit : he ' whether his aged father be still living ! Seven- 
wished to display his authority. 1 teen mouth*’ captivity to a sailor accustomed 

“ Let 11s visit this one find,” added he : to the boundless ocean, is a worse punishment 
“Willingly,” replied the governor ; and he j than human crime ever merited. Have pity 
,*gned to l he turnkey to open the door. At I on rue, then, and ask for me not indulgence, 
the sound of the key turning in the lock, and but«a trial -let me know my crime and my 
the creaking of the hinges, Dantes, who was ! sentence, for incertitude is worse than all.” 
crouched in a Corner of the dungeon, raised ! “We fchall see,” said the inspector ; then. 


his head. At the -sight of a stranger, lighted j turning to the governor, “On my word, the 
by two turnkeys, accompanied by two soldiers, j poor devil touches me. You must show me 
and to whom the governor spoke bareheaded, the proofs against him.’’ 

Dant&a, who guessed the tru^li, and that the “ Certainlv ; but you will find terrible notes 
‘ moment to address himself to the superior against him.” 

authorities was come, sprang forward with “ Monsieur,” continued Dantes, “ I know 
clasped hands. it is not in your power to release me ; but you 

The soldiers presented their bayonets, for can plead for me — you can have me tried — and 
they thought he was about to attack the in- that is all I ask.” 
spector, and the latter recoiled two or three “ Light me,” said the inspector, 

steps. D ant is saw lie w'as represented as a “Monsieur,” cried Dantes, “ I can tell by 

dangerous prisoner. Then, infusing all the your voice you are touched with pity ; tell 
humility he possessed int& liis eyes and voice, me at least to hope. ” 

fte addressed the inspector, and sought to in- “ I cannot tell you that,” replied the in- 
spire him with pity . spector ; “ I can only promisc'to examine into 
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your case. rt ^-~“ Oh, I am free ’--then I am “ There now,’’ whispered the governor, “ it 
saved ! ” is just as I told you.” 

“Who arrefited you?” “ M. Villefort. “ Monsieur,” continued the prisoner, “lam 

See him, and hear what he says.” tnc Abbe Faria, born at Rome. I was for 

“ M. Villefort is no longer at Marseilles ; he twenty years Cardinal Sparta's secretary ; 1 
is now at Toulouse.” was arrested, why 1 know not, in 1811; since 

» “ I am no longer surprised at my deten- then I have demanded my liberty from the 

tiop,” murmured Dantes, “ since my only pro- Italian and French government.” 
tector is removed.” “ Why from the French government.” 

• “Had M, de Villefort any cause of personal “ Because I was arrested at J'iunibinn ; and 

dislike to you ? ” I presume that, like Milan and Florence, 

“None; on the contrary, he was very kind Piombino has become the capital of some 
to me.” French department.” 

“I can, then, rely on the notes he has left “Ah! ” said the iuspeetoi, “you have not 

concerning you ? ” “Entirely.” the latest intelligence horn Italy.” 

“Thai is well; wait patiently, then.” “They date hum the day on which 1 was 
Dantes 4 ell mi his knee*, and prayed earnestly, j at rested,” returned th<* Abbe Faria; “and 
The door closed ; but this time a Iresh inmate ! as the; emperor had created tin* kingdom of 
was left wdth Dantes — Hope. 1 Rome for his infant son, T presume that h,ehas 

“ Will you see the register at once,” asked realised the dream of Machiawl and CuMir 
the governor, “ or proceed to the other cell ? ” Borgia, which was to make Italy one vast 
“ Let us visit them all,” said the inspector, kingdom.” 

14 If I once mounted the stairs, 1 should 4 fc Monsieur,” returned the inspec tor, “ Provi- 
de ver have the courage to descend.” dencc lias changed this gigantic plan you 

“Ah, this one is not like the other; and advocate so warmly.” 
his madness is less affecting than jhc 1 cason of “It is the only means of rendering Italy 
his neigh hour.” happy and independent.” 

“ What is his folly ? ” * “Very possibly; only I am not come to 

“lie fancies he possesses an immense discuss politics, but to inquire if you have aiiy- 
trcasurc. The first year he offered government S tiling to ask or to complain of.” 
a million of francs (£ 40,000 ) lor his jelease ; [ 44 The food is the same as in other prisons, — 

the second, two ; the third, three ; and so on 1 that is, very bad ; the lodging is very unwhoJe- 
progressivciy. He is now in his tilth year of some, but, on the whole, passable for a 
captivity ; he will ask to speak to you in pri- dungeon ; but it is ftoi that which I speak of, 
vate, and oiler you five million but a secvcL T have i<» levcal of the greatest 

“ How curious ! — what is his name?” importance.” 

“ I /Abbe Faria.” \ “We arc coming to the point,” whispered 

“ No. 27,” said the inspector. t • the govcnuii . 

“ It is here ; unlock the door, Antoine.* It is for that reason I am delighted to see 

The turnkey obeyed, and the inspector gazed you,” continued the abbe, “ although you 
curiously into the chamber of the mad awe. have disturbed me in a most important calcula- 
In the centre of the cell, in a circle traced lion, which, if it succeeded, would possibly 
with a fragment of plaster detached from the change Newton’s system. Could you allow' 
wall, sat a man whose tattered garments me a few words in private ? ” 
scarcely covered him. He was drawing in “What did I tell you ?" said the governor- 
this circle geometrical lines, and seemed as “ You kenw him, 1 returned. the inspector, 

much absorbed in his problem as Archimedes “ What you ask is impossible, monsieur,” 

when the soldier of Marcellus slew him. continued he, addressing Faria. 

He diS not move at the sound of the door, “ But,” said the abbe, “ I would speak tit 

and continued his problem until th(‘ flaslfof you of a large sum, amounting i& rive 

the torches lighted up with an unwonted glare million:;.” 

the 9 ombre walls of his cell ; then, raising his “The very sum }ou named, whispcied, in 
head, he perceived with astonishment the his turn, the inspector. 

number of persons in his cell. He hastily “However,” continued Faria, perceiving 
seized the coverlid of his bed, and wrapped it the inspector was about to depart, “it is not 
round him. absolutely necessary wo should be alone s 

“ What do you demand ?” said the inspector, monsieur the governor con be present.” 

“I, monsieur !” replied the abbe, with an “ Unfortunately,” said the governor,' “I 
air of suriprse— “ I demand nothing.” know beforehand w'hat you are about to say; 

“You do not understand,” continued the it concerns your treasures, docs it not?” 
inspector ; “ I am sent here by government to Faria fixed his eyes on him wdth an expression 
visit the piisoners, and.. hear the requests of that would have convinced any one else of 
the prisoners.” sanity. 

“Oh, that is different,” cried the abbe; 41 Doubtless,’ sai<l he; “of what else 
“ and we shall understand each other, T should I speak.” 

“ Monsieur JTnspcctfcur,” continued the 
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S* 

governor, “I can tell you the story as well, 
lor it has been dinned in my ears for the last 
four or five years.” 

“That proves,” returned the abbe, “that 
you are like the idols of. Holy writ, who 
have cars and hear not.” 

“ The government does not want your 
treasures,” replied the inspector; “keep them 
until you are liberated.” The abbe s eyes 
glistened ; lie seized the inspector’s hand. 

“But what if I am not liberated,” cried he, 
“ and am detained here until my death ? 
Had not government better profit by it ? 1 

will offer six millions, and 1 will content 
myself with the rest.” 

1 “On my word,” said the inspector, in a 
low tone, “had I not been told beforehand 
this man was mad, I should believe what he 
says/ 

“ I am not mad ! ” replied Faria, with that 
acuteness of hearing peculiar to prisoners. 
“The treasure I speak of really exists ; and I 
offer to sign a treaty with you, in which I 
promise to lead you to the spot you shall dig ; 
and if I deceive you bring me here again, — I 
ask no more.” 

The governor laughed. “Is the spot far 
from here ?” “ A hundred leagues.” 

“ It is not a bad idea,” said the governor. 

“ If every prisoner took it into his head to 
travel a hundred leagues, and their guardians 
oonsented to accompany them, they would 
have a capital chance of escaping.” 

" “The scheme is well known,” said the 
governor; “and M. l’Ahbe has not even the 
merit of its invention.” 9 

Then turning to Faria— “ I inquired if you 
” said he. 


visit* only increased the belief, of his in- 
sanity. g 

Caligula or Nero, those treasure -seekers, 
those aesirers of the impossible, would have 
accorded to the poor wretch, in exchange for 
his wealth, the liberty and the air he so 
earnestly prayed for. But the kings of modern 
ages, retained within the limits of probability, 
have neither the courage nor the desire. They 
fear the ear that hears their orders, and the ' 
eye that scrutinizes their actions. Formerly 
they believed themselves sprung from Jupiter, 
and shielded by their birth ; but, now -a-days, 
they are not inviolable. 

It has always l>een against the policy of 
despotic governments to suffer the victims of 
their policy to reappear. As the Inquisition 
rarely suffered its victims to be seen with their 
limbs distorted and their flesh lacerated by 
torture, so madness is always concealed in 
its cell, from ivhcnce, should it depart, it is 
conveyed to some gloomy hospital, where the 
doctoi recognizes neither man nor mind in the 
mutilated being the gaoler delivers to him. 
The very madness of the Abbe Faria gone 
mad in prison, condemned him to perpetual 
paplivily. 

The inspector kept his word with Dantes : 
he examined the register, and found the 
following note concerning him 

( Y'iolcnt Bonapartistjtook 
an active part in the 
J return from Fllxi. 

Kdmond Daniks. j The grealc . st watchful- 
ness and care to-be 
exercised. 


L^ r fhis note was in a different hand from the 
\vl 


are well fed ? 

“Swear to me,” replied Faria, “to frl^T^RSt, which proved it had been added since 
me, if what 1 tell you prove true, and I w'ill ! his confinement. The inspector could not 
stay here whilst you go to the spot.” j contend against this accusation; he simply 

“ Arc you well fed ? ’ repeated the inspector, j wrote, — “ Nothing to be done.” 

“ Monsieur, you run no risk, for, as I told j This visit had infused new vigour into 
you, 1 W'ill stay here ; so there is no chance of i Dantes ; he had, till then, forgotten the date ; 
my escaping. ” ! 1 nit now, with a fragment of plaster, he wrote the 

“You do not reply to my question,” rc- ! date 30th July, 1816; and made a mark every 
plied the inspector, impatiently. j clay, in order not to lose his reckoning,again. 

** Nor you to mine,” ciied the abbe. “ You j Days and weeks passed away, then mpnths, — 
*will not accept my gold ; I will keep it for ! Dantes still waited ; he at first expected to be 
myself. You refuse me my liberty ; God will j freed in a fortnight. This fortnight expired ; 


give it me.” %And the abbe, casting away his 
coverlid, resumed his place, and continued his 
calculations. 

“ What is he doing there ? ” said the in- 
spector. 

“Counting his treasures, 4 ’ replied the go- 
vernor. 

Faria replied to this sarcasm by a glance of 
profound contempt. 

“He has* been wealthy once, perhaps?” 
said the inspector. 

“Or dreamed he was, and aw'oke mad.” 

‘'After all,” said the inspector, “if he had 
been rich, he -would not nave been here.” 
Thus finished the adventure of the Abbe 
Faria, lie remained^ in his cell, and this 


he reflected the insj »ector w’ould do nothing 
until hi? return to Paris ; and that he would 
not reach there until his circuit w r as finished ; 
he therefore fixed three months : three months 
passed away, then six more. During these 
len months no favourable change had taken 
place ; and Dantes began to fancy the in- 
spector’s visit was but a dream, an illusidn of 
the brain. 

At the expiration of a year the governor 
was changed ; he had obtained the govern- 
ment of Ham. He took with him several 
of his subordinates, and amongst them 
Dantes’ gaoler A fresh governor arrived : it 
would have been too tedious to acquire the 
names of the prisoners, he learned their rmia* 
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bers instead. This horrible place consisted of , until the dav when misfortune comes to ex- 
fifty chambers ; their inhabitants were desig- plain to the, unhappy sufferer the sublime 
nated by the number of their chamber ; and language by ‘which ne invokes the pity of 
the unhappy young man was no longer called Heaven ! He prayed, and prayed aloud, no 
Edmond Dantes, — he was now number 34. longer terrified at the sound of his voice ; for 

he fell into a species of ecstacy. He laid every 
. action of his life before the Almighty, proposed 

___ tasks to accomplish, and at the end of every 

prayer introduced the entreaty oftencraddresscd 
to man than to God, “Forgive us our tres- 
passes as we forgive them that trespass against 
CHAPTER XV. us.” Spite of his earnest prayers, Dantfrs 

remained a prisoner. 

NUMBER 34 AND NUMBER 27. Then a gloomy feeling took possession of 

him. lie was simple, and without education ; 
DAN'J’fes passed through all the degrees of he could not, therefore, in the solitude of his 
misfortune that prisoners, forgotten in their dungeUn, and of his own thoughts, reconstruct 
dungeon, suffer. He commenced with pride, the ages that had passed, reanimate the nations 
a natural consequence of hope and a con- that had perished, and rebuild the ancient 
sciousncss of innocence ; then he began to cities that imagination renders so vast and 
doubt his own innocence, which justified in stupendous, and that pass before our eyes, 
some measure the governor’s belief in his illuminated by the fires of Heaven, as in 
mental alienation ; and then, falling into the Martin’s pictures. lie could not do this, he 
opposite extreme, he supplicated, not Heaven, whose past life was so short, whose present so 
but his gaoler. melancholy, and his future so doubtful. Nine- 

Dantes entreated to be removed from his teen years of light to reflect upon in eternal 
present dungeon into another ; for a change, * darkness. No distraction could come to his 
however disadvantageous, was still a change, aid ; his energetic spirit, that would have 
and would afford him some amusement. He exulted in thus revisiting the past, was impri- 
entreated to be allowed to walk about, to have soiled like an eagle in a cage. He clung to 
books and instruments. Nothing was gUmtcd ; one idea, — that of his happiness, destroyed, 
no matter, he asked all the same. He accus- without apparent o^ise, by an unheard-of 
tomed himself to speak to his fresh gaoler, fatality ; he considered and reconsidered this 
although he was, if possible, more taciturn idea, devoured it (thus to speak), as Ugolino 
than the fonner ; but still, to speak to a man, devours the skull of the Archbishop Roger in 
even though mute, was something. Dantes the Interim of Dante. 

spoke for the sake of hearing his own voigej Rage succeeded to this. Danfes uttered 
he had tried to speak when alone, but the* blasphemies that made his gaoler recoil with 
sound of his voice terrified him. Often, be- nbrror, dashed himself furiously against the 
fore his captivity, Dantes’ mind had revolted walls of his prison, attacked everything, and 
at the idea of those assemblages of prisoners, chiefly himself, and the least thing— a grain 
composed of thieves, vagabonds, and mur- of sand, a straw, or a breath of air that an* 
derers. lie now wished to be amongst them, noyed him. Then, the letter he had seen that 
in order to see some other face besides that of Villefort had showed to him recurred to his 
his gaoler ; he sighed for the galleys, with mind, and every line seemed visible in fiery 
th<air infamous costume, their chain, anti the letters on the wall, like the Alenc Tekel Up- 
brand ’on the shoulder. The galley-slaves harsin of Belshazzar. He said that it was 
breathed the fresh air of Heaven, and saw each the vengeance of man, and not of Heaven, 
other. They were very happy. He besought that had thus plunged him into the deepest* 
the gaoler one day to let him have a com- misery, lie devoted these unknown perse- 
panion, were it even the mad abb£. » cutors to the most horrible tortures he could 

The gaoler, though rude and hardened by imagine, and found them all insufficient, be- 
the constant sight of so much suffering, was cause after torture came death, and after death, 
yet a man. At the bottom of his heart he if not repose, at least that insensibility that 
nad often compassionated the unhappy young resembles it. 

man who suffered thus ; and he laid the By dint of corfiitantly dwelling on the idea 
request of number 34 before the governor ; that repose was death, and, in order to punish, 
but the latter sapiently imagined that Danfes other tortures than death must be invented; he 
wished to conspire or attempt an escape, and began to reflect on suicide. Unhappy he, 
refused his request. Dantes had exhausted all who, on the brink of misfortune, broods over 
human resources ; and he then turned to God. these ideas ! 

All the pious ideas that had been so long It is one of those dead seas that seem clear 
forgotten returned ; he recollected the prayers and smooth to the eye ; but he who unwkrily . 
his mother had taught him, and discovered a ventures within its embrace finds himself en- 
new meaning in every word. For in prosperity tangled in a quagmire that attracts and 
prayers seem but a mere assemblage of words, swallows him. Once thus ensnared, unless 
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the protecting hand of God snatch him thence, by the barred aperture, the. provisions his 
all is over, and his struggles but tend to hasten gaoler brought liim, at first jpuly, then ttith 
his destruction. This state of mental anguish deliberation, nnd at last with regret. Nothing 
is, however, less terrible than the sufferings but the recollection of his oath gave him 
that precede, and the punishment that awaits it strength to proceed. Hunger rendered these 
— a sort of consolation that points to the yawn- viands, once so repugnant, acceptable to him ; 
ing abyss, at the bottom of which is darkness he held the plate in his hand for an hour at a 
and obscurity. time, and gazed on the morsel of bad m?at, 

Edmond found sonic solace in these of tainted fish, of black and mouldy bread, 
ideas. All his sorrows, all his sufferings, It was the last struggle of life, which occasion - 
with tlieii train of gloomy spectres fled ! ally vanquished his resolve ; then his dungeon 
from his cell, where the angel of dead) seemed | seemed less sombre, his prospects less despe- 
about to enter. Dantes reviewed with com- j rate. Ue was still young; he w r as only four 
posurc his past life, and, looking lbrvanl with j or five-and-twenty, lie had nearly fifty years 

terror to his future existence. cho-e that \ to live. 'XVliat unfoieseen events might not 

middle line that seemed to afioid him a | open his prison door, and restore him to 
refuge. ! liberty ? Then he raised to his bps the lepast 

“ „ sometimes, ” said he, “ in my voyage^, ( that, like :i voluntary Tantalus, he refused 
when I was a man and commanded o' her men. . himself; but he thought of Ins oath, and he 
I have seen the heavens become overcast, the. j would not bivajv it. He peiMstcd until, at 
sea rage and foam, the storm anse, and, like a | last, he had not sufficient force to cast 
monst ions bud, cover the sky with its wings, j his supper out 'of the loophole. The next 

Then I felt that my vessel was a vain refuge i morning he rould not see or hear ; the gaoler 

that trcmblul and shook Indore the tempest, feared he was dangemusly ill. Edmond hoped 
Soon the fury ot the waves, and the sight of he was dying 

the sharp rocks, announced the approach of ■ The day passed away thus : Edmond felt a 
leath, and de.it h then terrified me, and 1 used all # species of stupor creeping over him; the 
my skill and intelligence as a man and a sailor ' gnawing pain at his stomach had ceased ; his 
to escape. Hut I did so because I was happy, , thirst had abated ; when lie closed his eyes he 
because I had not com ted death, because saw myriads of lights dancing befoic them, 
this repose on a bed of rocks and sea- i like th$ meteors that play about the marshes, 
weed seemed terrible, because I was unwilling j It was the twilight of that mysterious country 
ihat I, a creature made for the seivice of Ciod, j called Death ! 

should serve fur food to' the gulls and ravens. | Suddenly, almut nine o’clock in the cvcninig 
Dm now it is dillerent, I have lost all that ! Edmond heard a hollow sound in the wall 
bound me to life ; death smiles and invites me i against which he was lying. 


to repose ; J die after my own manner, 1 die 
exhausted and biokcivspinted, as I fall asleep 
when 1 have paced thice thousand iinhirf' 
round mv cell.” 


.So many loathsome animals inhabited the 
/*.iSbn, that their noise* did not, in general, 
awake him ; but whether abstinence had 
fjuickened his faculties, or whether the noise 


No sooner had this idea taken possession of was really louder than usual, Edmond raised 
him than he became more composed, ai ranged Ins head and listened. It was a continual 
his couch to the best u( his power, ate little, scratching, as if made by a huge claw*, a 
and slept less, and found this existence almost powerful touih, nt some iron instrument attack - 
supportable, because he felt he could tluow it ing the stones. 

oft at pleasure, like a worn-out garment. He Although weakened, the young man’s brain 
had two means of dying ; the one was to hang instantly recurred to the idea that haunts *11 
himself with his handkerchief lo the stanchions prisoners— liberty ! It seemed to ljim that 
"of the window ; the other, to refuse food, and llcav cn had at length taken pity on him. and 
starve himself. Hut the former means were re- ha'l sent this noise to warn him on the very 
pugnant to him. Dantcshad always entertained brink of the abyss. Perhaps one of those be- 
thc greatest horror of pirates, who arc hung loved odes he had so often thought of was 
up to the yardarm ; he would not die by what thinking of him, and striving to diminish the 
seemed ail infamous death ; he resolved to distance that separated them, 
adopt the. second, and began that day to exe- No ! no ! doubtless he was deceived, and it 
cute lus resolve. Nearly four r ycars had passed was but one of those dreams that forerun* 
away ; at the end of the second he had ceased death ! 

to mark the lapse of time. Edmond still heard the sound. It lasted 

Dantes said, “ I wish to die,’’ and had nearly three hours ; he then heard a noise of 
chosen the manner of his death ; and fearful something falling, and all was silent, 
of changing his mind, he had taken an oath Some hours afterwards, it began nearer 
to die. “ When my morning and evening and more distinct ; Edmond became already 
meals aic brought,” thought he, “ I will cast interested in that labour, when the gaoler 
them out of the window, and I shall be entered. 


believed to have eaten them.’ 


For a week that he had resolved to die, anrl 


He Kept Ins wool ; twice a day he cast out, j for four days that he put this resolution into 
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execution, Edmond had not spoken to this 
man, had not anlwercd him when he inquired 
what was the matter with him, and turned his 
face to the wall when he looked too curiously 
at him ; but now the gaolei might hear this 
noise and put an end to it, thus destroying a 
ray something* like hope that soothed his 
last moments. 

*The gaoler brought him his breakfast. 
Dantes raised hirnself up, and began to speak 
on everything : on the bad quality of his iood, 
on the coldness ol Ins dungeon, grumbling and 
complaining, in order to have an excuse for 
speaking louder, and wearying the patience of 
his gaoler, who had Miliciied some bioih and 
while bread for Jus prisoner, and who had 
brought it. 

Fortunately lie fancied Dantes was deli- 
rious ; and placing his food on the rickety 
table, Ik* withdrew. Edmond listened, and 
the sound became more and more distinct. 

There can be no doubt, thought lie, it is 
some prisoner who is striving to obtain his 
freedom. Suddenly nnothu idea took posses- 
sion of his mind, so used to misfortune, that it 
could scarcely understand hope ; yet this idea 
possessed him, that the noise arose from the 
workmen the governor had ordered to repair 
the neighbouring dungeon. 

It was easy to ascertain this ; but how could 
he risk the question ? It was easy to fall his 
gaoler’s attention to the noise, and watch lus 
countenance as he listened ; but might he not 
by this means betray interests f.n more pre- 
cious than this short-lived satisfaction? Un- 
fortunately Edmond’s brain was still so feeble 
that he could not bend his though 1 s to 
thing in particular. 

He saw but one means of restoring lucidity 
and clearness to his judgment. He turned his 
(*yes towards the soup his gaoler had brought 
him, rose, staggered towards it, raised the 
vessel to his lips and drank off the contents 
with a feeling of indescribable pleasure. He 
had often heard that shipwrecked persons had 
dial through having eagerly devoured too 
much food ; Edmond replaced on the table the 
bread lie was abont to devour, and returned to 
his couch ; he did not wish to die. lie stfcrn 
felt that his ideas became again collected, he 
could think and strengthen his thcfcghts by 
reasoning. Then he said to himself, “ I must 
put rhis to the test, but without compromising 
anybody. If it is a workman, I need but 
knock against the wall, and he will cease to 
work, in older to find out who is knocking, 
and w r hy he does so ; but as his occupation is 
sanctioned by the governor, be will soon re- 
sume it ; if, on the contrary, it is a prisoner, 
the noise I make w'ili alarm him, he will cease, 
and not recommence until he thinks every one 
is asleep.” 

Esmond rose again ; but this time his legs 
did not tremble, and his eyes were free from 
mists ; he advanced to a comer of his dun- 
*gcon 7 detached a . and with it knocked 


against the wall where the sound came. He 
struck thrice* At the first blowr the sound 
ceased, as if by magic. 

Edmond listened intently — an hour passed, 
tw’o hours passed, and no sound was heard 
from the w r all — all was silent there. 

Full of hope, Edmund swallowed a few 
mouthfuls of bread and water, and, thanks to 
the excellence of his constitution, found him- 
self well-nigh recovered. 

The day passed si way in utter silence— night 
came without the noise having recommenced. 

*' It is a prisoner, *’ said Edmond, joyfully. 
The night passed in perfect silence. Edmond 
did not dose Ins eyes. 

In thr: morning Lhc gaoler brought him 
ftesh provisions - he. had all early devoured 
those of the previous day ; he ate these, lis- 
tening anxiously for the sound, walking round 
and mitnd his cell, shaking the iron bars of the 
loophole, restoring by exercise vigour and 
agility to his limbs, and preparing himself thus 
for his future destiny. At intervals lie listened 
if the noise had not begun again, and gtew im- 
paiicnt ai the prudence of the prisoner, who 
did not guess he had been disturbed by a cap- 
tive a^ unxiuus for liberty as himself. 

Three days passed— seventy-two long tedious 
hours t 

At length one evening, as the gaoler was 
xisiung him for the last time that night, Dantes 
fanned lie heard ah almost imperceptible 
movement among the Mones. Edmond re- 
coiled from the wall, w ilked up and (low’ll his 
cell U* collect his thoughts, and replaced lus 
cai against the wall. 

There could lx* no doubt something was 
jessing on the othci side ; the prisoner had 
discovered the danger, and had substituted the 
lever for the chisel. 

Encouraged by this discovery, Edmond de- 
termined to assist the indefatigable labourer; 
he began by moving his bed, and sought with 
his e)es for anything with which lie could 
pierce »he wall, penetrate the cement, and dis- 
place a stone. 

lie saw nothing, he had no knife or sharp 
instrument, the grating of his window' alone, 
was of iron, and he had too often assured him- 
self of its solidity. All his furniture consisted 
of a bed, a chair, a table, a p»fil, ami a jug. 
The bed had iron damps, but the) wcie 
screwed to the wood, and it would Jiavc re- 
quired a screw -driver to take them off*. The 
tabic and chair Vqul nothing, the pail had had 
a handle, but that had been removed. 

Dantfcs had but one resource, which was to 
break the jug, and with one of the sharp frag- 
ments attack the wall. He lei the jug fall on 
the floor, and it broke in pieces. 

Dantes concealed tw r o or three of the sharpest 
fragments in his bed, leaving the rest on the 
floor. The breaking of his jug was too natural 
an accident to excite Suspicion ; Edmond had 
all the night to work in, but in the darkness ha 
rnu Id not do much ; and he soon felt his in- 
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strument was blunted against something hard ; The gaoler, therefore* Contented himself 
he pushed back his bed and awabed the day. with grumbling. Then he looked about him 
All night he heard the subterranean work- for something to pour the soup into ; Dant&s* 
man, who continued to mine his way. The whole furniture consisted of one plate, — there 
day came, the gaoler entered. Dantes told was no alternative. 

him the jug had fallen from his hands in “ Leave the saucepan,” said Dant&s ; “you 
drinking, and the gaoler went grumblingly to can take it away when you bring me my break- 
fetch another, without giving himself the fast.*’ This advice was to the gaoler’s taste, 
trouble to remove the fragments of the broken as it spared him the necessity of ascending, 
one. He returned speedily, recommended the descending, and ascending again. He left the 
prisoner to be more careful, and departed. saucepan. 

Dantes heard joyfully the key grate in the Dantes was l>eside himself with joy. He 
lock, he listened until the sound of steps died rapidly devoured his food, and after waiting 
away, and then, hastily displacing his bed, an hour lest the gaoler should change his 
saw by the faint light that penetrated into his mind and return, he removed his bed, took 
cell, that he had lalxnucd uselessly the pre- the handle of the saucepan, inserted the point 
vious evening, in attacking the stone instead between the hewn stone and rough stones of 
of removing the plaster that surrounded it. the wall, and employed it as a lever. A slight 
The damp had rendered it friable, and oscillation showed Dantes all went well. At 
Pantos saw joyfully the plaster detach itself ; the end of an hour the stone was extricated 
in small morsels, it is true ; but at the end of from the wall, leaving a cavity of a foot and a 
half an hour he had scraped off a handful : a half in diameter. 

mathematician might have calculated that in Dantes carefully collected the plaster, car- 
two years, supposing that the rock was not rietl it into the corners of his cell, and covered 
encountered, a passage, twenty feet long and it with earth. Then wishing to make the best 
two feet broad, might be formed. use of this hight, in which chance, or rather 

The prisoner rcpmached himself with not his own stratagem, had placed so precious an 
having thus employed the hours he had passed instrument in his hands, he continued to work 
in prayers and despair. In six years (the without ceasing. At the dawn of day he re- 
space he had been confined) what might he placed the stone, pushed his bed against the 
not have accomplished ? wall, a\,d lay down. The breakfast consisted 

In three days he ha*? succeeded, with the of a piece of bread, the gaoler entered and 
utmost precaution, in Removing the cement, placed the bread on the table, 
and exposing the stone ; the wall was formed “ Well, you do not bring me another plate,'* 
of rough stones, to give solidity to which said Dantes. 

were embedded, at inteivals, blocks of hewn “No,” replied the turnkey ; “you destroy 
stone. It was one of these he had uncoveied, e*VQ*ything. First you break your jug, then 
ami which he must remove from its socket, make me break your plate ; if all the 

Dantes strove to do so with his nails, bm prisoners followed your example, the govern - 
they were too weak. The fragments of the ment would be ruined. I shall leave you the 
jug broke, and after an hour of useless toil, saucepan, and pour your soup into that. So 
Dantes paused. for the future I hope you will not be so de- 

Was he to be thus stopped at the beginning, structive to your furniture.” 
and was he to wait inactive until his fellow- Dantes raised his eyes to Heaven, clasped his 
workman had completed his toils ? Suddenly hands beneath the coverlid, and prayed. He 
an idea occurred to him, — he smiled, and the felt more gratitude for the possession of tjiis 
perspiration dried on his forehead. piece of iron than he had ever felt for any- 

The gaoler always brought Dantes* soup in thing ; he had, however, remarked that the 
*an iron saucepan : this saucepan contained the prisoner on the other side had ceased to 

soup of a second prisoner; for Dant&s had labour. No matter, this was a great reason 

remarked that it was either quite full or half for proceeding ; if his neighbour would not 
empty, according as the turnkey gave it to come to him, he would go to him. All day 
himself or his companion first. he toiled on untiringly, and by the evening he 

The handle of this saucepan was of iron ; had succeeded in extracting ten handfuls of 
Dantes would have given ten yeap; of his life plaster and fragments of stone. When the 
in exchange for it. 41 hour for his gaoler’s visit arrived, Dantis 

The gaoler poured the contents of this straightened the handle of the saucepan as 
saucepan into Dantes’ plate, who, after eating well as he could, and placed it in.itsaccus- 
his soup with a wooden spoon, washed the tomed place. The turnkey poured his ration 
plate, which "thus served lor everyday. In of soup into it, together with the fish,' for 

the evening Dantes placed his plate on the thrice a week the prisoners were made to ab- 

groujnd near the door, the gaoler as he entered stain from meat : this would have been a 
stepped on it and broke it. method of reckoning time, had not Dantes 

Tnis time he could not blame Dantes. He long ceased to do so. Having poured out the 
,was wrong to leave it there, but the gaoler soup, the turnkey retired. Dantfcs wished to 
tyas wrong not to have looked before hint. ascertain whether his neighbour had really 
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ceased to work* He listened. All was silent, 
as it had been for the last three days. Dantes 
sighed ; it was evident that his neighbour dis- 
trusted him. However, he toiled on all the night 
without being discouraged ; but after two or 
three hours he encountered an obstacle. The 
iron made no impression, but met with a 
smooth surface ; Dant&s touched it, and found 
it was a beam. This beam crossed, or rather 
blocked up, the hole Dantes had made. It 
was necessary, therefore, to dig fcbove or 
under it. The unhappy young man had not 
thought of this. 44 Oh, my God ! my God ! ” j 
murmured he, “I have so earnestly prayed to 
you, that I hoped my prayers had lieen heard. 
After having deprived me of my liberty, after 
having deprived me of death, after having 
recalled me to existence, my God ! have pity 
on me, and do not let me di* in despair.” 

44 Who talks of God and despair at the 
same time ? ” said a voice that seemed to come 
from beneath the earth, and, deadened by the 
distance, sounded hollow and sepulchral in 
the young man's ears. Edmond’s hair stood 
on end, and he rose on his knees: 

14 Ah ! ” said he, 44 I hear a human voice.”* 
Edmond had not heard any one speak save 
liis gaoler for four or five years ; and a gaoler 
is a man to a prisoner — he is a living door 
added to his door of oak, a barriermf flesh 
and blood added to liis barriers of iron. 

44 In the name of heaven,” cried Dantes, 

14 speak again, though the sound of your voice 
terrifies me. ” 

4 4 Who are you?” said the voice. 

44 An unhappy prisoner,” replied Dantes, 
Who made no hesitation in answering. S 

4 ‘ Of what country ? * 

14 A Frenchman.” 

44 Your name?” 

“Edmond Dantes.” 

44 Your profession ?” 

“A sailor.” 

41 How long have you been here ? ” 

44 , Since the 28th of February, 1815.” 

44 Your crime?” 

44 1 am innocent.” 

14 Bui of what are you accused ?” » 

44 Of having conspired to aid the emperor’s 
return.” • 

44 How for the emperor’s return ? The em- 
peror is no longe? on the throne, then ?” 

44 He abdicated’ at Fontainebleau, in 1814, 
and was sent to the island of Elba. But how 
long have you been here, that you are ignorant 
of all this?” 44 Since 1811.” 

Dantes shuddered : this man had been four 
years longer than himself in prison. 

44 Do not die any more,” said the voice; 

** only tell me how high up is your excava- 
tion?” 

44 On a level with the floor.” 

44 How is it concealed ? ” 44 Behind my 

bed.” 

44 Has your bed been moved since you have 
been a prisoner ?” 


44 No.” 

• 44 What does vour chamber open on ?’* 

44 A corridor/’ 

44 And the corridor ? ” 

44 On a court.” 

44 Alas ? ” murmured the voice. 

44 Oh, what is the matter ?” cried Dant&s. 

44 1 am deceived, and the imperfection of 
my plans has ruined all. An error of a line iu 
the plan has been equivalent to fifteen feet in 
reality, and I took the wall you are mining for 
the w all of the fortress.” 

44 But then you were close to the sea ? ” 

44 That is what I hoped.” 

“And supposing yon succeeded?” 

“ I should have thrown myself into the sea, 
ained one of the islands near here — the Isle de 
>aunie or the Isle de Tiboulen — and then I 
was safe.” 

44 Could you have swum so far?”— 
“ Heaven would have given me strength ; but 
now all is lost.” 

44 All?” 

“Yes; stop up your excavation carefully; 
do not work any more, and wait until your 
hear from me.” 

“Tell me at least who you are?” “1 

am --1 am No. 27.” 

“You mistrust me then,” said Dantes. Ed- 
mond fancied he heard a hitter laugh proceed 
from the unknown. » 

“Oh, I am a Christian,” cried Dantes, 
guessing instinctively that tii is man meant to 
abandon him. “ I swear to you by Him who 
died Tor us that nought shall induct; me to 
breathe one syllabic to my gaolers ; but I con- 
juic you, do not abandon me. If you do, I 
'awear to you that I will dash my brains out 
against the wall, and ymi will have my death 
to reproach yourself with.” 

44 How old aic you? Your voice is that of 
a young man.” 

“ I do not know my age, for I have not 
counted the years I have been here. All I do 
know is, that I was just nineteen when I was 
arrested, the 28th of February, 1815.” 

44 Not quite twenty-six!” murmured the 
voice ; 4 4 at that age he cannot be a traitor.”* 

“Oh ! no, no ! cried Dantes. “ I swear to 
you again, rather than l>oiray*you they shall 
hew me to pieces ! ” 

44 You have done well to speak to me, and 
entreat me, for I was about to form another 
plan, and leave you ; but your age reassures 
me. I will not Forget you. Expect me.” 

44 When ? ” 

14 1 must calculate our chances ; I will give 
you the signal.” 

44 But you will not leave me ; ’you will come 
to me, or you will let me come to you. We 
will escape, and if we cannot escape we will 
talk ; you of those whom you love, and I of 
those whom I love.* You must love some- 
body ? ” 

“ No, I am alone ip the world.” 

4 4 Then you will love me. If you are young t 
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I will be your comrade ; if you are old, 1 will 
be your son. I have a father who is seven Jy 
if he yet lives ; 1 only love him and a young 
girl called Merc£de6. My father has not yet 
forgotten me, I am sure ; but fiod alone 
knows if she loves me still : I shall love you 
as l loved my father. ” 

“It is well,'* returned the voice; “to- 
morrow.” # 

These few words were uttered with :m act ent 
that leil no doubt of his sincerity ; Dantes lose, J 


CHAPTER XVI. 


UNARMED ITALIAN. 


dispersed the fragments with the same preran- j f) [ j.] lc prison. 


Ri shixg towards the friend so long and 
aidently desired, Dantes almost carried him 
towards the window, in order to obtain a bel- 
ter view of his features by llu* aid of the im- 
perfect light that struggled thiough the grating 


tion as bcfoie. and pushed back his bed again it 
the wall. I le then gave hmi&rll up to his hap- 
piness . he would no longer be alone. He 
was, perhaps, about to regain his liberty ; at 
the woisl, he would have a companion ; and 
Captivity that is shaied is but half capli\ity. 

AH day Dantes walked up and down his 
•cell. lie sat down, occasionally on his bed. 


He was a man of small stature, w ith hail 
blanched rather by suffering and sorrow than 
yeais. A deep-set, penetrating eye, almost 
buried beneath the thick grey eyebiow, anil a 
long (and still black) beaul reaching flown to 
his breast. 

The meagrenesfc of h»s features, deeply fur- 
rowed by care, joined tc* the bold outline of his 


pressing his hand on his heart. At the slightest strongly-marked' features, announced a man 
noise he bounded towards the dooi. Once or 1T10re accustomed to exercise his moral faculties 
twice the thought crossed his mind that he than his physical strength. Large diops of 
might be separated from this unknown, whom pcispiration ueie now standing oh his brow, 
he loved ahead y ; ami then his mind was made while his garments hung about him in such 
up — when the gaoler moved his bed find ! rags as to rcndei it useless to form a guess as 
stooped to examine the opening, he would ! to their primitive description, 
kill him with lus watet-jug. He would be j The stranger might have numbered sixty, or 
condemned to die, but he was about to die of 1 sixty-five years ; but a certain briskness and 
grief and despair when this miraculous noise appennmee of vigour in his movements made 
i trailed him to hf«. _ it probable that he was aged more fiom cap- 

The gaoler came in tiie evening : Dante-, tivity than the course of lime. He received 
was on his bed. It seemed to him that thus j the enthusiastic greeting of Jiis young acquaint - 
he bUlei guarded the unfinished opening, lance with evident pleasure, as though his 
Doubtless llicie was a Mini e expression in j chilled affections seemed re-kindled and in- 
li is eyes, foi lliegaoki said, “ Come, are you 1 vigprated by his contact with one so warm 
going mad again:*” UfTid ardent. He thanked lnm writh grateful 


Doubtless llicie was a Mini e expression in 
his eyes, foi lliegaoki said, “Come, are you 
going mad again .•*” 


Jhiniis did not answei : he feaied th»r eoidiality for his kindly welcome, although he 


the emotion of lus voice would betiay him. j must at that moment have been suffering 
The gaoler ictncd, shaking lus head. The j ktierly to find another dungeon where he had 
night came ; Dantes hoped that his neighboui « fwmily reckoned on discovering a means of 
would puiln bv the silence to addiess him, i retrainin'* his liberty. 


but lie was mistaken. The next morning, 
however, )ii ->1 as he removed his bed from the 
wall, lie heard three knocks ; he tlnew him 
self on hi& knees. 

“ Is it you?" s ml he, “ 1 am licit." j 

* “ lb youi ganlci gone?" j 

' “Yes,” said Dantes; “lie will not leturn , 
until the evening ; so that we have twelve 
hours before its." 

“ I can work, then,” said the voice. 

“Oh yes, yes, this instant. Lent real you." 

In an instant the portion of the floor on 
which Dantfcs (half buried inrlhe opening! was 
leaning his two hands, gave way ; he casr hmt- 


*• Let ua first sec," said he, “whether it is 
possible to remove the traces of my entrance 
licit- -our future comforts depend upon orar 
gaolers being entirely ignorant of it.” Ad- 
vancing to the opening, he stooped at?d raised 
th^ stone as easily as though it had not w'eighed^ 
an ounce ; then, fitting it into its place, he 
said, — 

41 You removed this stone very carelessly ; 
but 1 suppose you had no tools to aid you.” 

“ Why,” exclaimed Dantes, with astonish- 
ment, “ do you possess any ? ” 

“ I made m>sclf some ; and with the excep- 
tion of a file, I have all that are necessary — a 


self back, whilst a mass of stones and eaiih j chisel, pinceis, and lever.” 


disappeared in a hole that opened beneath the 
aperture he himself had formed. Then from 
the bottom of this passage, the depth of which 
it w’as impossible to measure, he saw appear, 
fiist-the ncad, then the shoulders, and lastly 
the body of a man, who sprang lightly into his 
cell. 


“Oh, how I should like to see these 
products of your industry and patience.” 

“ Well, in the first place, here is my chisel.” 
So saying, he displayed a sharp strong blade, 
with a handle made of beechwood. 

“ And with what did you contrive to make 
that ? ” inquired Dantes. 

“ With one of the clamps of my bedstead ; 
and this very to«l has sufficed me to hollow 
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out the roftdby which I came hither, a distance ; dungeon prevented his holding himself erect, 
of at least fifty feet.” he Managed to slip his head through the lop 

“jhfty feet! re-echoed Danins, with a bar of the window, so as to be able to com- 
Bpecics of terror. mand a perfect view from lop to bottom. 

4< I)o not speak so loud, young man —don't An instant afterwards he hastily then back 
speak so loud. It frequently occurs in a state his head, saying, “ 1 thought so and sliding 
prisdh like this, that persons arc stationed from the shoulders of Dames as dexterously as 
outside the doors of the cells purposely to he had ascended, he nimbly leapt from the 
overhear the conversation of the prisoners.” table to the ground. \ 

Dut they believe I am shut up alone “ What made you sav those words? ” asked 


here." 

“ That makes no difii ronce.” 

“ Arid you say that you jxmctiatcd a length 
of fifty feet to arrive heir ? ’ ; 

“1 do; that F about the distance that j 
separates youi chamber from mine ; only, un- j 
fortunately, T did not curve aright; for want ■ 
of the necessary geometrical instruments to j 
■alculate my scale of proportion, instead of j 
taking an ellipsis of forty fees I have made ; 
lift). I expected, as I told you, to reach the i 
outer wall, pierce through it, and throw myself 
into the sea; T have, however, kept along the 1 
e irridor on which your chamber opgii'.. instead 
of going beneath it. My la bon all m vain, 
or I find that the coriidor looks into a ri.urt- 
n d filled with soldieis. *’ 

“ That's true," said Dantes ; “ but the 

aridor vou speak of only hi unit I /#/.v side of 
•y cell ; Lheie arc tlnee oineis iloy mVnow 
■ willing of their Mtuaiicm?" 

■’This one is built against the .■•’lid lock, 
and it would take ten experienced mmoi-.. duly 
furnished with tlic icquisilc tool-*, as many 
years to perforate it. This adjoins the* lowci 
part of the governor’s apailment-, .mel wi 
we to work run way through, vc -hoiild only 
get into some lock-up cellars, wlni>* w f * must 
necessarily be u -captured. The fourth and 
last side of your » ell looks nut — louks nut - 
s-tnp n minute-, now wlieie do< - it open to? ” 
The side* which dm- c\uu*d cuiosiiy was 


the young man, in an anxious tone, in his turn 
descending iroin the table. 

The elder planner appeared to meditate; 
“ Yes,” said he at length, “it i- so. This 
side of your chamber look', out upon a kind of 
open "gallery, when* patrols aie continually 
passing, and sentries keep watch day and 

*‘ Are you quite muc of that ?” 

“Certain. I saw the soldiei s shako and 
the top of his musket ; that made me diaw in 
my head so quickly : I or ] was- fearful he 
might also see me ” 

*■ Well?’* ltiquiml Dantes. 

“ Vou p'-rceive then the utter impossibility 
j ,, of escaping ihiough your dungeon ? 
j “ Then.” pursued the young man, eagerly — 

] *• Them,” ausweiefl tin- elder piisoner, “ the 

’ will of (jod be done ! ” and as the old mart 
j slowly pionounced those wools, an air of pro- 
• ( -mid if-igintiou spi^-id itself over his care- 
worn i uM'enaiiee. Dantes g.r/ed on the 
1 in* ii % idiial who i ould thus philosophically 
1 lesign hopes so Imig and ..nlcntly nourished 
j w:di an a-tonishmeuf mingled \"i(h iidiitira- 
: 1 it hi. 

fell liK , 1 endear of vou, who and what 
I \-ui a n.‘ •' ’ -■•id he at lengtli ; never ha»e I 
nu t with so it mm R i hlc a peisiin a-, y<iur- 
I -If." 

! “ Willingly answeied the strangei, if, 

( indeed, you leel any curiosity n* *pe'\iijjr one. 


the one in which wa< fixed the loophole by 
‘ which the light was ndnmtcd into the chamber. 
This loqphole, which gradually cinninislied as 
it approachcd-thc outside, until only an opening 
through which a child could not have passed, 
\va», for better security, furnished witi* ihreV’ 
iron bars, so as to quiet ell apprehensions even 
in the mind of the most suspicious gaufer as to 
the possibility o a prisoner \ escape. As the 
stranger finished bis suF-put question, he 
dragged the Inkle beneath the window. , 

“ Climb up,” said be- to Dantes. The 
young man olxycd mounted on the table- and, 
divining the intentions of his companion, 

{ ilftced his back securely against the wall and 
leld out both hands. The .stranger, whom 
as yet Daniel knew* only by his assumed title 
of the number of his cell, sprang up with an 
agility by no means to be expected in a person 
of his yean, and, light and steady as the 
bound of a cat or a :i/ard, climbed from the 
table to the outstretched hands of Pantfcs, and 
from them hi* i boulders ; then, almost 
doubling himsc'i in for the ceiling of the 


now, ala', ! po writ's- io .iid you m „ny way. 1 

4 * Say not »-o ; you con ole ai.d support, 
me by* the strength oi wu.ii own powerful 
mind. Pi ay let me know who you really 
are ? 

The stranger smiled a melancholy srjile. 
“Then listen," said he. “I am the Abb£ 
Faria, and have been unprisohc-d m this 
Chateau d'lf since the ycai ibi i ; previously 
to which I had been cunfmerl for llnee years 
in the fortress of Fenestrelle. In the year 
1 8 1 t I was transferred to Piedmont in France. 
It wtis at this period I learned that tlic* destiny 
which seemed subservient 1o every wish 
formed by* Napoleon, had bestowed on him a 
son, named king of Rom- 1 e\en in his cradle. 
I was Aery far then fioin expecting the change 
you have jusL informed me of : namely, that 
four year* ufirrw arris, this colossus of power 
would be overthrown. Then who reigns in 
France at this moment— Napoleon II. ? 

“ No. I/'Ujs XVIII. !” 

“The lwo'h'T of Lonis XVf. ! IT''w in* 
.-crumble mo the wn\, of FroA Iclcri-;;. — for 
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what great and mysterious purpose has it by acknowledging that I am«the poor mad pri- 
pleaserl Heaven to abase the man once so sle- saner of the Chateau d'lf, for many years 
vated, and raise up the individual so beaten permitted to amuse the different visitants to 
down and depressed ? ” the prison with what is said to be my in- 

Dantes’ whole attention Mas rivetted on a sanity; and, in all probability, I should be 
man who could thus forget bis own misfor- promoted to the honour of making sport for 
tunes while occupying himself with the desti- the children, if such innocent beings coufld be 
nies of others. found in an abode devoted like this to suffer- 

“But so it was," continued he, “in ing and despair. ” 

England. After Charles I. came Cromwell : Dantes remained for a short time mute and 

to Cromwell succeeded Charles II., and then motionless; at length he said,— “Then you 
James II., who was succeeded by some son- abandon all hope o t flight?” 
in-law or relation. Ah, my friend!” said “I perceive its utter impossibility; and I 
the abbe, turning towards Dantes, and sur- consider it impious to attempt that which the 
veying him with the kindling gaze of a pro- Almighty evidently does not approve.” 
phet, “these are the changes and vicissitudes “Nay, be not discouraged. Would it not 
that give liberty to a nation. Mark what I be expecting too much to fcope to succeed at 
say ! You are young, and may sec my words your first attempt ? Why not try to find ail 
come to pass, that such will be the case with opening in another direction to that which 
France -you will sec it, I say.” has so unfortunately failed ?” 

“ Probably, if ever I get out of prison ! ” “Alas ! it shows how little notion you can 

“Tru**,” replied Karin, “we are prisoners ; have of all it has cost me to effect a purpose 
but I forget this sometimes, and there are so unexpectedly frustrated, that you talk of 
even moments when my mental vision tran- beginning over again. In the first place, I 
sports in- beyond these walls, and I fancy was four years making the tools I possess, 
myself at liberty.” •• and have been two years scraping and digging 

“But wherefore are you here ? ” out earth, hard as granite itself; then what 

“Because in 1807 I meditated the very toil and fatigue has it not been to remove 

scheme Napoleon wished to realize in 1811 ; huge stones I should once have deemed im- 
liecause, like Machiavel, I desired to aller the possible to loosen. Whole days have I passed 
political face of Italy, a id instead of allowing I in these Titanic efforts, considering my labour 
h to be split up into a quantity of petty prin- well repaid if by nighttime I had contrived 
dualities, each held by some weak or tyrannical to carry away a square inch of this hard- 
ruler, I sought to form one large, compact, bound cement, changed by ages into a sub- 
and powerful empire ; and lastly, because I stance unyielding as the stones themselves ; 
fancied 1 had found my Ciesar Borgia in a thpn to conceal the mass of earth and rubbish 
crowned simpleton, w r ho feigned to enter into 4 4 dug up, I was compelled to break through a 
my views only to betray me. Tt was pfo- staircase, and throw the fruits of my labour 
jected equally by Alexander VI. and Clement into the hollow parts of it : but the well is 

VII., but it will never succeed now, for they now so completely choked up, that I scarcely 

attempted it fruitlessly, and Napoleon was think it would be possible to add another 
unable to complete his work. Italy seems handful of dust without leading to a discovery, 
fated to be unlucky." The old man ut- Consider also that I fully believed I had 
lered these last words in a tone of deep accomplished the end and aim of my under* 
dejection, and his head fell listlessly on his taking, for which I had so exactly husbanded 
breast. my strength as to make it just hold oilt to the 

To Dantes all this was perfectly incompre- termination of the enterprise ; and jttst at the 

hensyble. In the first place, he could not moment when I reckoned upon success, my 
understand a man risking his life and liberty hopes are for ever dashed from me. No, I 
for such unimportant matters as the division repeat ?gain, that nothing shall induce me to 
of a kingdom ; then, again, the persons re- renew attempts evidently at variance with the 
ferred to were wholly unknown to him. Almighty’s pleasure.” 

Napoleon certainly he knew something of, Dar;t£s held down his head, that his com- 
inasmuch as he had seen and spoken with panion might not perceive how little of real 
him ; but lhe»other individuals alluded to were regret at the failure of the scheme was ex- 
strangers to him even by name. pressed on his countenance ; but in truth, the 

“ l ‘ray excuse my question,” sail l Dantes, young man could entertain no other feeling 
beginning to partake of the gaoler’s opinion than delight at finding his prison would be no 

touching tlu f state of the abtxTs brain, “but longer solitary or uncheered by human parti- 

are you not the priest who is considered cipation. 

throughout the Chateau d’lf — to — be — ill ?” The abbe sank upon Edmond’s bed, while 
A Mad, you mean, don’t you ? ” Edmond himself remained standing, lost in a 

“ I did not like to say so,” ' answered train of deep meditation. Flight had never 
Dantes, smiling. once occurred to him. There are, indeed, 

“ Well, then,” resuiped Faria, with a bitter some things which appear so morally impos$i‘ 
'smile, “ let me* answer your question in full, ble that the mind does not dwell on them for 
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an instant. To # undermine the ground for 
fifty feet — to devote three years to a labour 
which, if successful, would conduct you to a 
precipice overhanging the sea — to plunge into 
the waves at a height of fifty or sixty feet, at 
the ri&k of being dashed to pieces against the 
rock,s, should you have been fortunate enough 
to have escaped the balls from the sentinel’s 
musket ; and, even supposing all these perils 
past, then to have to swim for your life a dis- 
tance of at least three miles ere you could 
reach the shore — were difficulties so startling 
and formidable that Dantes had never even 
dreamed of such a scheme, but resigned him- 
self to his fate, but the sight of an old man 
clinging to life with so desperate a courage, 
gave a fresh turn to his ideas, and inspired 
nim with new courage and energy. An in- 
stance was Ik* fore him of one less adroit, as 
well as weaker and older, having devised a 
plan which nothing but an unfortunate mis- 
take in geometrical calculation could have 
rendered abortive. This same individual, 
with almost incredible patience and perse- 
verance, had contrived to provide lvmself with 
tools requisite for so ur» paralleled an attempt. 
If, then, one man had already conquered the 
seeming impossibility, why should not he, 

* Dantes, also try to regain his liberty? Faria had 
made his way through fifty feel of the prison ; 
Dantes resolved to penetrate through double 
that distance. Faria, at the age of fifty, had 
devoted three years to the task ; lie, who was 

• but half as old, would sacrifice six. Faria, a 
churchman and philosopher, had not shrunk 
from risking his life by trying to swim a dis- 
tance of three miles to reach the isles df 
Daume, Rattonneau, or Lcmaire ; should a 
hardy sailor, an experienced diver, like him- 
self shrink from a similar task ; should he, 
who had so often, for mere amusement’s sake, 
plunged to the bottom of the sea to fetch up 
the bright coral -branch, hesitate to swim a 
distance of three miles ? He could do it in an 
hour, and how many times had he fur pure 
pastime continued in the water for more than 
twice as Ipng ! At once Dantes resolved to 
follow the brave example of his energetic 
companion, ami to remember that what hak 
once been done may be done again. 

After continuing some time in pibfoumi 
meditation, the young man suddenly exclaimed, 
“ ] have found what you were in search of ! ” 

Faria started : “ Have you, indeed?” cried 
he, raising his head with quick anxiety ; “ pray, 
let me know what it is you have discovered ? ” 

“The corridor through which you have 
bored your way from the cell you occupy here, 
extends in the same direction as the outer gal- 
lery', does it not ? ” 

44 It does ! ” 

“ And is not above fifteen steps from it ? ” 

“ About that ! ” 

“ Well, then, I will tell you what we must 
do % We must pierce through the corridor by 
{brining a side opening about the middle, as it 


were the top part of a cross. This time you 
wiU lay your plans more accurately ; we snail 
et out into tne gallery you have described ; 
ill the sentinel who guards it, and make our 
escape. All we require to insure success is 
courage, and that you possess, and strength, 
which I am not deficient in ; as for patience, 
you have abundantly proved yours — you shall 
now see me prove mine.” 

44 One instant, my dear friend,” replied the 
abb£ ; 44 it is clear you do not understand the 
nature of the courage with which I am en- 
dowed, and what use I intend making of my 
strength. As for patience, I consider I have 
abundantly exercised that on recommencing 
every .morning the task of the overnight, and 
every night beginning again the task of the 
day. But then, young man (and I pray of you 
to give me your lull attention), then I thought 
I could not be doing anything displeasing to 
the Almighty in trying to set an innocent losing 
at liberty,— one who had committed no offence, 
and merited not condemnation. ” 

“ And have your notions changed ? ” ashed 
Dantes, with much surprise ; “ do you think 
yourself more guilty in making the attempt 
since you have encountered me ? ” 

“ No ; neither do I wish to incur guilt. 
Hitherto I have fancied myself merely waging 
war against circumstances, not men. 1 have 
thought it no sin to Ijpre through a wall, or 
destroy a staircase ; but I cannot so easily per- 
suade myself to pierce h heart or take away a 
life." A slight movement of surprise escaped 
Dantes.* 

“ Is it possible,” said he, “ that where your 
>Jilieity is at stake you can allow any such 
sc .tuple to deter you from obtaining it ? ” 

“Tell me,” replied Faria, “what has 
hindered you from knocking down your gaoler 
with a piece of wood torn from your bedstead, 
dressing yourself in his clothes, and endeavour- 
ing to escape ? ” 

“Simply that I never thought of such a 
scheme, answered Dant&s. 

44 Because,” said the old man, “the natural 
repugnance to the commission of such a crime 
prevented its bare idea from occurring to you ; 
and so it ever is with all simple and allowable 
things. Our natural instincts kgep us from 
deviating from the strict line of duty. The 
tiger, whose nature teaches him to delight in 
shedding blood, needs but the organ of smell- 
ing to know when his prey is within his reach ; 
and by following tVis instinct he is enabled to 
measure the leap necessary to enable him to 
spring on his victim ; but man, on the con- 
trary, loathes the idea of blood ; — it is not 
alone that the laws of social life -inspire him 
with a shrinking dread of taking life ; his 
natural construction and physiological forma- 
tion ” 

Dantes remained confused and silenced by 
this explanation of the thoughts which had 
unconsciously been working m his mind, or 
rather soul ; for there art two distinct sorts of 
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ideas, those that proceed From 4 the head and what,— I know, Lavoisier, jjnd was the inti 
those that emanate from the heart. « mate friend of Cabanis.” 

“ Since my imprisonment,” said Faria, “I “ But for such a work you must have neoded 
have thought over all the most celebrated cases books ; — had you any? ” 
of escape recorded. Among the many that “ I possessed nearly 5,000 volumes in my 
have failed in obtaining the ultimate release of library at Rome ; bid after reading them over 
the prisoner, I consider there has been a pre- many times, I found out that with 150 well- 
ripitation — a haste wholly incompatible with chosen books a man possesscsacomplcte analysis 
such undertakings. Those escapes that have of all human knowledge, or at least all that is 
been crowned with full success have been long either useful or desirable to be acquainted 
meditated upon and carefully arranged : such, with. I devoted three years of my life to 
for instance, as the escape of the Duke de reading and studying these 150 volumes, til I 
Beaufort from the Chateau de Vincennes, that nearly knew them by heart. So that since I 
of the Abbe Duhuquoi from Fort l’Evequc ; have been in prison, a very slight effort of 
Latude’s from the Bastilc, with similar rases tnciuoiy has enabled me to recall their eon- 
of successful evasion ; and I have come to the tents as readily as though the pages were open 
conclusion that chance frequently affords oppo- before me. I could jocilc you the whole of 
(unities we should never ourselves have thought Thucydides, Xenophon, Plutarch, Titus Livius, 
of. liei us, therefore, wait patiently for some Tacitus, Strada, Jornnndcs, Dante, Mon* 
favourable moment ; rely upon it, you will not taigne, Shakespeare, bpino-a, Machiavcl, and 
iind me more backward than yourself in seizing Bossuct. Observe, I rnuely quote the most 
it.” important names and writers.” 

“Ah!” said Dantes, “you might well “You are, doubtless, acquainted with a 
endure the tedious delay; you were constantly variety of languages, so as to have been able 
occupied in the task you set yourself, and when to read alt these ? ” 

weary with toil, you had your hopes to relrcsb, “ Yes : I speak five of the modern tongues ; 
anil encourage you.” that is to say, German, French, Italian, Eng- 

“ I assure you,” replied the old man, “1 lish, and Spanish ; by the aid of ancient Greek 
did not turn to that source for recreation or I learned modern Greek— I don t speak it so* 
support.” wellss I could wish, but I am still trying to 

“What did you do, Mien?” improve myself.” 

“ I wrote or stud ie< J,” “Impiove yourself!” repeated Dantes; 

“Were you then permitted the lisc of jiens, “ why. how can you manage to do so? ” 
ink, and paper ? ” “ Why, I made a vocabulary of the words I 

“Oh, no !” answered the nbbe ; '"‘I had knew ; turned, returned, and arranged them, 
none but what T made lor myself.” so us to enable me to express my thoughts 

“ Do you mean to tell me.” cxelaimeiV'* through their medium. 1 know nearly one 
J lautes, “ that you could invent nil those things i thousand words, which is all that is absolutely 1 
■for real ones you could not pinout* un- | necessary, although I believe there are nearly 
killed?” | one hundred thousand in the dictionaries. I 

+' “ 1 do, indeed, truly c ny so ” j cannot lioj>e to be very fluent ; but 1 certainly 

Dantes garni vvilli kindling eyes and rapidly - should have no difficulty in explaining my 
increasing admiration on the wonderful being i wants and wishes ; and that would lie quite as 
whose hand seemed gifted with the power of a j much as 1 should ever require.” 
magician’s wand ; some doubt, however, stiH j Stronger grew the wonder of Dantes, who 
lingered in his mind, which was quickly per- ! almost fancied he had to do with one gifted 
ceived by the penetrating eye of the al>be. j with supernatural powers, — still hoping to find 
J.Whon you piv me a visit in my cell, my : ^ome imperfection which might bring him down 
young friend,” said he, “ 1 will show you an to a level with human beings, he added, 
entire work* the fruits of the thoughts and re- “ Then if you were not furnished with pens, 
ms of my whole life ; many of them how end you manage to write the work you 
meditated over in the ruin* of the Coliseum of j speak of?” 

Rjne, at the foot of rit. Mark's Column at j “ I made myself some excellent ones, which 
Venice, and on the borders of the Arno at • would l>e universally preferred to all others, if 
Florence, little imagining rfl the time that they I once known. 

would be arrange! in Older within the walls of j “You are aware what huge whitings are" 
the Ciri remi d'lf. The woik I speak of is j served to us on mai< f re days. Well, I selected 
called *A Treatise on the Practicability of the cartilages of the heads of these fishes ; and 
forming Laly into one General Monarchy,* you can scarcely imagine the delight with 
and will make one large quarto volume.” which I welcomed the arrival of each Wednes* 

And on what nave you written all day, Friday, and Saturday, as affording me the 
this ? ” { means of increasing my stock of pens ; for I 

“ On two of my shirts. I invented a nre- I will freely confess that my historical labours 
paration that makes linen as smooth ana as have been my greatest solace and relief, 
eosv to write cm as parchment.” While retracing the past, I forget thet, present; . 

“You arc,* then, a chemist?”- — “Some- and while following the free and independent 
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course ofhistOrical record, I cease to remember 
that lam myself. immured within the gloomy 
walls of a dungeon . 11 

- “ But the ink requisite for' copying down 
your ideas,” said Dantes ; “ how have you 
procured that ? ” 

“.I will tell you,” replied Faria; '“there 
was •formerly a fireplace in my dungeon, but 
closed up long ere I became an occupant of 
this prison. Still it must • have been many 
years in use, for it was thickly covered with a 
coating of soot ; this soot I dissolved in a por- 
tion of the wine brought to me every Sunday ; 
and I assure you a better ink cannot be 
desired ; for very important notes, for which 
closer attention is required, I have pricked one 
of my fingers, and written the facts claiming 
notice in blood.” 

“ And when,” asked Dantes, “ will you 
show me all this ? ” • 

“Whenever you please,” replied the abbe. 

“ Oh, then ! let it be directly,” exclaimed 
the young man. 

“ Follow me, then,” said the abbe, as he 
re-entered the subterraneous passage, in which 
l>c soon disappeared, followed by Dantes. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

THE AHUfTs CHAMBER. 

AFTER having passed with tolerable case 
through the subterranean passage, which, how- 
ever, did not permit of their holding them- 
selves erect, the two friends reached the further 
end of the corridor, into which the ceil of the 
abbe opened ; from that point, the opening 
became much narrower, barely permitting an 
individual to creep through on his hands and 
knees. The floor of the abba’s cell was paved, 
and It had been by raising one of the stones in 
the most obscure comer, that Faria had been 
able to commence the laborious task of whicji 
Dant&s had witnessed the completion. 

As he entered the chamber of his ^friend, 
Dantes cast around one eager and searching 
glance in quest of the expected marvels ; but 
nothing more than common met his view. 

“ It is well,” said the abbe ; “we have 
some hours before us ; it is now just a quarter 
post twelve o’clock.” Instinctively Dantes 
turned round to observe by what watch or 
dock the abb£ had been able so accurately to 
specify the hour. 

. “ Look at this ray of light, which enters by 
my window,” said the abb£, “and then 
observe the lines traced on the wall. Well, 
by means of these lines, which are in accord* 
ance with the double motion of the earth, as 
wail as the dlipses h describes round the sun, 


I am enabled to ascertain the precise hour 
with more minuteness than if I possessed a 
watch : for that might be broken or deranged 
in its movements, while the stin and earth 
never vary in their appointed paths.” 

This last explanation was wholly lost upon 
Dantes who had always imagined, from seeing 
the sun rise from behind the mountains and 
set in the Mediterranean, that it moved, and 
not the earth. A double movement in the 
globe he inhabited, and of which he could feel 
nothing, appeared to him perfectly impossible ; 
still, though unable to comprehend the foil 
meaning of his companion's allusions, each 
word that fell from his lips seemed fraught 
with the wonders of science, as admirably 
deserving of being brought fully to light as 
were the glittering treasures he could just recbl- 
lect having visited during his earliest youth in 
a voyage he made to (Juzerat anrl (iolcondn. 

“ Come ! ’’ said he to the abbe, “ show me 
the wonderful inventions you told me of — I am 
all impatience to behold them ” 

The abbe smiled ; and proceeding to the 
disused fireplace, raised, by the help of his 
chisel, a long stone, which had doubtless been 
^he hearth, beneath which was a cavity of con- 
siderable depth, serving as a safe depository 
of the articles mentioned to Dantes. 

“ What do you wish to see first ?” asked the 
abbe. 

“ Oli ! your great w*>rk on the monarchy of 
Italy ! ” 

Faria then drew forth from his hiding-place 
three or four rolls of linen, laid dug over the 
other, like the folds of papyrus found in 
mummy-caws : these rolls consisted of slips of 
* cloth about fom inches wide, and eighteen 
lcfhg ; they were all carefully numbered and 
closely covered with writing, so legible that 
Dantes could easily read it, as well as make 
out the sense — it being in Italian, a language 
he, as a Provencal, perfectly understood. 

“There!'' said tie, “there is the work 
complete — l wrote the word Jims at the end of 
the last page about a week ago.. I have loin 
up two of my shirts, and as many handkerchiefs 
as I was master of, to complete the predous 
pages. Should I ever get out of prison, *and 
find a printer courageous enough to publish 
what I have composed, my liLerary reputation 
is for ever secured.” 

“ I see," answered Dantes. “ Now let me 
behold the curious pens with which you have 
written your work.” 

“ Look ! ” said Faria, showing to the young 
man a slender stick about six inches long, and 
much resembling the size of the handle of a 
fine painting-brush, to the end of which was 
tied by a piece of thread one of those cartilages 
of which the abb£ had before spoken to Dantes 
-~it was pointed, and divided at the nib like 
an ordinary pen. Dantes examined it with 
intense admiration ; then looked around to see 
the instrument with which it had been shaped 
so correctly into form. 
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“ Ah* I see ! ” said Faria 'j “ you are 
wondering where I found my pehknife, are not 
you ? Well, I mart confess that 1 look upon 
that article of my ingenuity as the very per- 
fection of all my handiworks. I made it, as 
well as this kmfe, out of an old iron candle- 
stick/’ The penknife was sharp and keen as 
a razor ; as for the other knife, it possessed the 
double advantage of being capable of serving 
either as a dagger or a knife. 

Dantes examined the various articles shown 
to him with the same attention he had bestowed 
on the curiosities and strange tools exhibited 
in the shops at Marseilles as the works of the 
savages in the South Seas, from whence they 
had been brought by the different trading 
vessels. 

“As for the ink,” said Faria, “ I told you 
how I managed to obtain that— and I only just 
make it from time to time, as I require it.” 

“There is one thing that puzzles me still,” 
observed Dantes, “and that is how you 
managed to do all this by daylight.” 

“ I worked at night also,” replied Faria. 

“ Night ! — why, for Heaven’s sake, are your 
eyes like cats’, that you can see to work in the 
dark?” 

“ Indeed they are not ; but a beneficent 
Creator has supplied man with intelligence and 
ability to supply the want of the power you 
allude to. I furnished myself with a light 
quite as pood as that possessed by the cat.” 

“ You did ? Pray tell me how.” 

“I separated the fat from the meat served 
to me, melted it, and made a most capital oil : 
here is my lamp.” So saying, the abb<£ ex- 
hibited a sort of vessel very similar to those, 
employed upon the occasion of public illumina- 
tions. 

“ But how do you procure a light ?” 

“Oh, here are two flints, and a morsel of 
burnt linen.” 

“ And your matches? ” 

“ Were easily prepared. I feigned a dis- 
order of the skin, and asked for a little sulphur, 
which was readily supplied.” Dant&s laid the 
different things he had been looking at gently 
on the table, and stood with his head drooping 
on 'his breast, as though overwhelmed by the 
persevering. .spirit and strength of character 
developed in each fresh trait of his new-found 
friend’s conduct. 

“You have not seen all yet,” continued 
Faria, “ for I did not think it wise to trust all 
my treasures in the same hiding-place ; let us 
shut this one up, and then you shall see what 
else I have to display.” Dantes helped him 
to replace the stone as they first found it ; the 
abbe sprinkled a little dust over it to conceal 
the traces of its having been removed, rubbed 
his foot well on it, to make it assume the same 
appearance as the other, and then, going 
towards his bed, he removed it from the spot it 
stood in. Behind the head of the bed, and 
concealed by a stone fitting in so closely as to 
1 defy all suspicion, was a hollow space, and in 


this space a ladder of cords, ^between twenty- 
five and thirty feet in length. Dantfcs closely 
and eagerly examined it ; he found it firm, 
solid, and compact enough to bear any 
weight. 

“ Who supplied you with the materials for 
making this wonderful work ? ” asked DajittSs. 

“ No one but myself. I tore up several of 
my shirts, and unravelled the sheets of my bed, 
during my three years’ imprisonment at Fenes- 
trelle ; and when I was removed to the Ch&teau 
d’lf, I managed to bring the ravellings with 
me, so that I have been able to finish my work 
here.” 

“ And was it not discovered that your sheets 
were unhemmed ? ” 

“ Oh, no ! for when I had taken out the 
thread I required, I hemmed the edges over 
again.” 

“With what?” 

“With this* needle ! ” said the abbe, as 
opening his ragged vestments, he showed 
Dant&s a long, sharp fish-bone, with a small 
perforated eye for the thread, a small portion 
of which still remained in it. “ I once thought,” 
continued Faria, “of removing these iron 
bars, and letting myself down from the window, 
which, as you see, is somewhat wider than 
yours, although I should have enlarged it still 
more* preparatory to my flight; however, I 
discovered that I should merely have dropped 
into a sort of inner court, and I therefore 
renounced the project altogether as too full of 
risk and danger. Nevertheless, I carefully . 
preserved my ladder against one of those un- 
foreseen opportunities of which I spoke just 
now, and which sudden chance frequently 
brings about.” While affecting to be deeply 
engaged in examining the ladder, the mine! of 
Dantes was, in fact, busily occupied by the 
idea that a person so intelligent, ingenious, and ’ 
clear-sighted as the abbe, might probably*be 
enabled to dive into the dark recesses of his 
own misfortunes, and cause that light to shine 
upon the mystery connected with them he had 
in vain sought to elicit. , * 

“What are you thinking of?” Risked the. 
abbl, smilingly, imputing the deep abstraction 
in which his visitor was plunged to the excess 
of his awe and wonder. 

“ I Vvas reflecting, in the first place,” replied 
Dant&s, “upon the enormous degree of in- 
telligence and ability you must have employed^ 
to reach the high perfection to which you have* 1 
attained. If you thus surpass all mankind 
while but a prisoner, what would you not have* 
accomplished free ? ” 

“Possibly nothing at all the overflow of 
my brain would probably, in a state of freedom, . 
have evaporated in a thousand follies ; it needs 
trouble and difficulty and danger to hollow out 
various mysterious and hidden mines of human 
intelligence. Pressure is required, you know, 
to ignite powder : captivit has collected into ' 
one single focus all the floating faculties of my * 
mind ; they have come into close contact ip 
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the narrow space in winch they have been 
wtdgcd and you ate well aw are that from 
the collision of clouds electi icily u> produced — 
from ehctncitj conus the lightning, fiom 
whose flish we hive light annd oui gieitcst 
daikruss ” 

“ Alas, no’ ’’replied Pmtfs “1 know 
nof that the t things foil w m such natui il 
ftrdu Oh I am vuy lgnoiant’ and >011 
must be blessed incited to possess the know 
ledge you hive ” 

Iht ibbt smile 1 “Well, sud he “but 
you hid mother subjtct for )our thoughts be 
sides iclmn turn fm nit, did )ou nut si) so 
just now 5 

1 1 did • 

“ \ on h i\ t dd me is >cl but one of thtm 
— Itl m h 1 the otlui 

it w 1 this tli il while \ou hid rehttd 
to nu ill tie jmtKuhis <*f yemi jnst ble, jou 
wtie ptife tl> unie juunted >\ ith mine 

\ »n life rn\ joung futn 1 his not lull 
of sufficient length to idmit of jour lining 
pissiel thi ugh inj vtrv mi) nit uil c vents 

It Ins 1 an long enough to mllie t on nu 1 
misf irtuiK so great so ciushinglj overwhelm 
m,, tint imeonsuous is I un ot hiving ut 
an> i\i) eh s ned it, I w >ul 1 fun know who 
o( ill mini iiel his 1 ten the if cursed mill i 

< f it, tint I miv no longu ice use Ilcavui is 
1 haw d >iu 111 ni) fur) an 1 eh spin *f wilful 
inju tiec towards an mnoeent ml injuied 
111 in 

‘ Ihtnjou profess ignoianct of the crime 
with whitli jou are chirgc I •* 

I elo, indeed and this I we 11 b) tilt two 
being nu t dear to me upon e irlh ni) father 
ihlMuc Its 

‘ Conn sud the ibbt, do mg In hiding 
plue in l | uslnng the l cd bad t its onginil 
itmtion, let nu he ijoursimj 

1 links < bt)td, mel commenced whit he 
called Ins lustorj, hut which ce nsisied only of 
the ifeouni of 1 vo) ipe l > In In, ind two 01 
three 111 the Lev Hit until he arnvtd it the 
wcitil of hts list cruise, with the death of 

< iplain l e e lerc, and the re ceipt of a packet to 
be delft tied 1 ) lumsclf to the grind marechil , 
his mtciwew with tint personage, and h]$> it 
teiwng, in place! of the ) jacket brought, a 
later addre seel to M Nontici hi^ aim il at 
Marseilles, and mLervitw with his father 
his atiertion foi Mcreedts, and their nuptial 
fete -his anc&t and subsequent examination m 
the temporar) prison ot the Palais de Justice, 
ending m lus mnl impusonment in the (hi 
teau dll 1 rom the period of his amv il all 
was a blink to Dantes— he knew nothing, not 
even the length of time he had been imprisoned 
Hi, recital hm lied, the. abb£ reflected long md 
earnest lj 

“ There is, ’ said he, at the end of his modi 
tations, “a clever nmim, which bears u|>on 
what 1 wa s ivuig to >ou some little while ago, 
and that is, th it unless wicked ideas take root 
in a natuullj depraved mind, human nature, m 
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a right and wholesome staie, revolts at crime. 
Still, fiom an artiflual ci\ llizaticm have origi- 
nated wants, vices, and false tast< s, which 
l occ isionall) become so poweiful as to stifle 
witlun us all good feelings, and ultimately to 
1 lead us into guilt and wukedness 1 rom this 
view of things, then, conies the axiom 1 allude 
to that if vouwish to discover th auihoi of 
any bid action, seek hist to diseovei the per 
son to whom the }>crpetration of Out bad 
action could be 111 any wa) advantageous 
1 Now to apply it in jour case - to whom 
could jour dv-a) pc it ificc have been service 
able 5 

“ lo no bit itl mg soul Wh), who could 
have cue 1 Omul the um nil ol so msigmh- 
( aiTt a pi rst n is uij sell 

Do not speak thus f »t j ui re pi) tunics 
ntilhti logic nor phil isoj h\ cvujthing is 
uhtiw in) dcirjoung friend, fi 0111 th( king 
who ob tiucU his suetessoi s iinmtdute pos 
session of tlu throne, to the oecupmt til a 
pint loi whiih the supernumerary to whom it 
Ins been promised udcntl) longs Now, m 
the event of the kings death, his successor 
inherits a tiown, when the plicunan dies, 
the supernumerary steps into lus shoes, ind 
rettives lus siluv of twelve lliousind Uvrcs 
Well theSL twelve thou, ind Iivits uc his civil 
list and ire as esstutul to lorn is the twelve 
millions of 1 king I very individual, fiom the 
highest to tlu lowest degree, h is his place 111 
the 1 iddei of sou il life and around him arc 
grouped 1 little wofld of interests, composed 
of stoimj pissums ind eonfluting atoms , lmt 
let tfs return to jour woild \ ou say jou 
vveie on the point oi bung ippoinlcd c tpiam % 
of the J Jiai non < 

“ I vvi, 

* \nd a I dut to l uome the husban I of 1 
joung inti loul) nl t 
J rile 

“ Now, coul 1 anj c iu hive hnl in mteie t 
in preventing the u 1 omphshmeiil of these two 
cm umstances * Tit let us frot settle the 
question as to its being the interest of any otic 
to hirnkr v >u fiom being ciptam ot the 
rhaiaon What saj jou ' ’ 

‘ I cmnot believe su h was the ci 1 I w*s 
gmeiallj hktd on boaid , an 1 had the'sulor 
possessed the right of selecting^ t ij lunthun 
selves I feel convinced their choice would 
have fallen un me i he re w is onl) one per- 
son among the crew who had iny feeling 
of ill will tow aids me I Ini qi arrellea 
with him some turn ? revundj, and hrul 
even challenged hun to fight me , but he 
refused ” 

“Now wc are getting on And what was 
this man s name t ’ 

“ Danglars ’ 

11 W hat rank <hd he hold on boaid ? ” 

“ He was supercargo * 

“And, had jou been captain, should jou 
have retained him in his einplojmcnl 

“Not if the choice had remained with me i 
\oi. 1, * , il 1 
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for I had frequently observed inaccuracies m 
his accounts ” 

“ Good again l Now, then, tCll me, wa* 
any person present during your last conversa- 
tion with Captain Leclere * ” 

“No; we were quite alone ” 

“Could your conversation l>e overheard bv 
any one ? ” 

“ It might, for the cabin door was open - 
and — stay; now I recollect -Danghis him 
self passed bv just as Captain Ledcie vv is 
giving me the pachtt for the grand m iru hal 
“1 hat will do, tried the ibbe ‘ now wt 
arc on the right scent Di 1 y hi take* iny 
liody with you when sou pul into the lioit 1 1 
Elba?’ 

“ Nobo ly ” 

“ Somebody thert rcctivelvoui | uket, uni 
gave jou a htlei m j het of n, 1 lmik * 
“Acs, the grand nuadiil dj 1 
“ And what did you do with th it letter 
“ l J ut it into mv pocket book 
“ Ah ' indeed 1 \ cu h l yout pocket book 
with you, tin l * Now, 1 »\ could i pot LlL 
book, liige enough > tout am an official lctn r 
hnd sulhcitnt room m the pockt ts of a sailor ' 

“ Vou are right 1 had it not w nil me, i 
was Iclt on bond ’ 

“ihen it w is not till > u leturn t) the 
ship that you l »1 ice d the lcttu m the poll it 
book?” 

“No ” 

“And wh it did j on do with this same letli r 
whilf returning from I*c ito ] ernjo It urn 
vessel J 

“ I i oiled it m n\) hmd 
“S> tint when you went t n \ jd tlit 
Plenum c v c i y 1)0 Iy cnull j i uve vou hell i 
ItiUr m \our baud J 

“To be line they could * 

“Danglai i well is the lest a 
“ A e* , hi j wt 11 as otheis 
“Now, li en t > me, and tiy to leeali tvei) 
urcuinstiite attending y mi arrest Do you 
aecolket the woid in which tilt inform ltion 
again t you wa tout heel ? 

‘ Oh, \e 1 1 re ul it ovt l thiee times, md 

the woids saul tKeply into my memjiy 
“LcpeJl i to mi 

D idles piu d a lew nistiuts i tlj u h 
collecting his ideas, then sud, I his is it 
word for wo>rl — ‘M 1c Piocurcui du Kci is 
informed by i lricnd to the throne md k 
ligion that an individual, named Ldimmd 
Dantes, second m command on baud the 
Ptiataoi , this day arrived tioju Smyrna altei 
having touched at Naples and Porto turaju, 
has been charged by Murat with a packet for 
the usurper , again, by the usurper, with a 
letter for the Bonapimst Club m Paris I his 
proof of lus guilt may be procured by his 
immediate ariest, as the letter will be found 
either about his person, at his father’s rest 
dence, or in lus cabin on board the Pharaon * ” 
The abbe shrugged up his shoulders “ The 
thing is ckar us day, said hf* , “and you 
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tausfc have had a very unsuspecting #{ 

well as a good heart, not tojmve sui p ftp wq 
the origm of the whole affair.” 

“ Do you really think so ? Ah, that wgutd 
indeed be the treachery of a villain ! ” 

“ How did Danglars usually write?” 

“Oh 1 extremely well * 

“And how was the anonymous letter 
written ? ” „ 

“All the wrong way — backwards, you 
know * ^gun the abbe smiled “ In feet 
i it was a disguise, d hand * n 

“ I don t know it was very boldly written, 
if disguised 

‘ Stop i 1 it s ud the abbe, taking up 
I what he called his pen, and, after dipping n 
I into the mk Ik wrote on 1 morsel of prepared 
Imen with his k l hand, the hrst two or three 
words of the accusation Dantes duw back, 
and gi/cd on the abbe witi i scnsitiou almost 
amounting to laroi 

“IIow vtry astonishing ’ crud he, it 
length A\h> youi writing exactly lesembles 
that of the aicus ition ’ 

‘ Simply bciaust tint accusation had been 
wiitten with hi left hand , and 1 hive alvvaj , 

run arkt d one thing * 

‘ W h at is that * 

“That whereas ill writing done with the 
right li md vanes, that performed with the lull 
hand is invariably similar * 

“\ou havt evidently seen and obscived 
evury thing 

“ Let us pioceed ’ 

4 Oh f ve*, yes » Let us go on ” 

“ Now as regards the second question Wds 
there any person whose interest it w as to pie* 
vent your marriage with Meiced&s?” 

“ A ts, i yountr man who loved her * 

“ \nd his name w is~ 

“ 1 1 rn in 1 ’ 

“ ihat is a Spanish name, I think*” 

‘ lie w is i Catalan 

“ \ mi iinigine him capable of wilting the 
lcttu ■* 

‘ Oh, no* he would moie likely hive got 
rid of me by ticking a kmft into me * 

4 llut is in strict accordance wrth the 
Kpyn h thane tu , an assassmatiun they will 
uiihf it itm dv commit but m at to! touaidice, 

lie V 1 1 

“Besides, said Dantts, “the various cp 
cumstances mentioned in the letter wue 
vv holly unknown to him ” 

“ A ou had never spoken of them yourself to 
any one? 

4 ‘ To no person whatever.” 

“Not even to your nustiess * ” 

“ No, not even to my betrothed bride.” 

“ Then it is Dangl irs, beyond a doubt.” 

“ I feel quite sure of it now.” 

“ Wait a little. Piav was Danglars ac- 
quainted with Fernand ? ” 

“ No >cs, he was. Now! recollect**-—” 

“ AVhat ? " 

“To have seen them both sitting at 
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$%CtherT>eneath an, arbour at P&'re Pamphile 
Sib evening bafote the day fixed for my wed- 
ding. They were in earnest conversation. 
£Mwglar$ was joking in a friendly way, but 
Fernand looked pale and agitated.'* 

“ Were they alone ? ” 

“ There was a third person with them whom 
I 4cnew perfectly well, and who had, in all 
•probability, made their acquaintance ; he was 
a tailor named Caderousse, but he was quite 
intoxicated. Stay !— stay ! — How strange that 
it should not have occurred to me before ! 
Now I remember quite well, that on the table 
round which they were sitting were pens, ink, 
and paper. Oh ! the heartless treacherous 
scoundrels ! M exclaimed Dantes, ptessing his 
hand to his throbbing brows. 

“ Is there anything else I can assist you i 
in discovering, besides the villany of your 
friends ? ” inquired the abbei 

“ Yes, yes,*' replied Datjtes, eagerly ; “I 
would beg of you, who see so completely to 
the depths of things, and to whom the greatest 
mystery seems but an easy riddle, to e\plain 
to me how it was that 1 underwent no second 
examination, was never brought* to trial, and 
above all, my being condemned without ever 
having had sentence passed on me?", 

“That is altogether a different and more 
serious inciter," responded the abbe. “The 1 
ways of justice are frequently too ifcuk and j 
mysterious to be easily penetrated. All we 
have hitherto done in the matter has been | 
child’s play. If you wish me. to enter upon | 
the more difficult part of the business, you j 
must assist me by the most minute information \ 
on every point.” • 

“That I will gladly. So pray begin, my j 
dear abbe, and ask me whatever questions ! 
you please ; for, in good truth, you seem to . 
imm over the pages of my past life far better j 
than I could do myself.” 

“ In the first place, then, who examined 
you, — the procureur du roi, his deputy, or a 
magistrate ? ” 

The deputy.” 

“ Was he young or old ? ” 

“About six or seven-and -twenty years of 
age, I should say.” , • 

“ To be sure, ' answered the abbe. “ Old 
enough t,o be ambitious, but not sufficiently so 
to have hardened his heart. And how did he 
treat you ? ** 

“ With more of mildness than severity. ” 

“ Did you tell him your whole story ? ” 
“laid.” 

“ And did his conduct change at all in the 
course of your examination ? ” 

“ Yes ; certainly he did appear much dis- 
turbed when he read the letter that had 
brought me into this scrape. He seemed 
uite overcome at the thoughts of the danger 
WasiV* 

“Ftowerem?” 

“ Yes ; for whom else could ho have felt 
• any apprehension* ? *' 


“ Then you feel quite convinced he sincerely 
pitied your .misfortune ? ” 

• “ Why, he gave me one great proof of h'« 
sympathy, at least.” 

“ And what was that ? ” 1 

. “ He burnt the sole proof that could at all 
have criminated me.” 

“ Do you mean the letter of accusation ? ” 

“Oh, no! the letter I was entrusted to 
convey to Paris. ” 

“ Are you sure he burnt it ? ” 

“ He did so, before my eyes.” 

“ Ay, indeed ! that alters the case, and 
leads to the conclusion that this man might, 
after all, be a greater scoundrel than I at first 
believed.” 

“ Upon my word,” said Dantes, “ you make 
me shudder. If I listen much longer to you, 

I shall believe the world is filled with tigers 
and crocodiles.” 

“ Only remember that two-legged tigers and 
crocodiles arc more dangerous than those that 
walk on four. ” 

“ Never mind, let us go on.” 

“With all my heart ! You tell me he burnt 
the letter in your presence?” 

“He did : saying at the same time, * You 
see I thus destroy the only proof existing 
against you,’** 

“ This action somewhat too sublime to be 
natural.” 

“ You think so?** 

“ I am sure of it. • To whom was this letter 
addressed ? ” 

M. Noirtier, No. 13, Rue Coq Heron, 

Paris.'' 

“ Now can you conceive any interest your 
heroic deputy-procurcur could by possibility 
have had in the destruction of that letter?” 

“Why, it is not altogether impossible hr 
might have had, for be made me promi**" 
seveial times never to speak of that letter 
any one, assuring me he so advised me fur my 
own inteiest ; and nv^c than this, he in.ds:* l 
on my taking u solemn oath never to utict the 
name mentioned in the address.” 

“ Noirtier ! ” repeated the abbe ; “ Noirtier ! 
— I knew a person of that name at the couri 
of. the Queen of .Etruria — a Noirtier, who had 
been a Girondin during the Revolution ! What 
was your deputy called ? ” • 

“ Dc Villefort ! ” The abbe bmst into a fit 
of laughter ; while Dante* gazed cn him in 
litter astonishment. 

“ What ails yqu ? ” said he, at length. 

“ Do you see this ray of light ? ” 

“Ido.” 

“ Well ! I see my way into the full meaning 
of all the proceedings against you more clearly 
than you even discern that sunbeam. Poor 
fellow ! poor young man ! And you tell me this 
magistrate expressed great sympathy and com* 
miseration for you ?” 

“He did!** 

“ And the worthy man destroyed your com 
promising letter ? ’’ • # , 
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•' He burnt it before me ! " 

41 And then made you swear never to utter 
the name of Noirticr ? ” 

“ Certainly ! ” 

“Why, you poor shoit sighted simpleton, 
can you not guess who this Noirtier was, whose 
very name ho was so careful to keep con* 
coaled > ” 

“ Indeed, I cannot 1 ” 

“No other than the father of ymu sjm 
pathetic deputy prwuicur ” 

Had a thunderbolt fallen at the feet of 
Dantes, or htdl opened its yawning gulf before 
him, he could not have been more completely 
transfixed with honor than at the sound of 
words so wholly flncxpected, levelling as they 
did the fiendish perfidy which had consigned 
him to wear out his days in the dark cell of a 
prison tint was to him as a living grave. 
Starting up, lu clasped his hands around his 
head ns though to pi event his very brain from 
bursting, as m a < lioked and almost inarticulate 
voice, he exclaimed, “Ills fathei I oh, no! 
not his father, surely ' ” 

“ His own fithci, I assure you,” lephul the 
abbe ; “bis light name was Noirticr fie \ llle 
fort'” At this mstint i blight light >h >1 
through the mnul of Dantes, ind clexicd up 
all that had been dark and obscuic before 
The chmgc that had conic over Villefort dur- 
ing the examination ; the destruction of the 
letter, the exacted promise, the almost suppli 
eating tunc* of the magistrate, who seemed 
lather to implore nurcy than denounce 
punishment,— all returned with a stunning 
iorce to his memory A cry of mental agony 
escaped his lips, and he staggered against the 
wall almost lit <■ i drunken in in ; then, as the 
piro'ysm passed away, he hurried to the 
opening conducting from the abbe’s cell to hi> 
own, and said “ I must be alone, to think 
over all this. 1 

When he reg lined his dungeon he threw 
himself on his bed, where the turnkey found 
him at his evening visit, sitting, with hxed 
ga/e and contracted features, still and motion- 
less as a statue; but, duung hums of deep 
meditation, which to him had seemed but as 
•minutes, he had foimtd a fearful it solution, 
and Round himself to it > fulfilment by a solemn 
oath. Dantes was at length loused from his 
reveiie by the voice of Karia, who, having also 
been visited by Ins gaolci, had come to invite 
his fellow’-sufterti to share his supper. The 
ieputation of bung out »l his mind, though 
haimlcssly and even .amusicigiy so, had pio- 
cured foi the abbe greater pimleges than were 
allowed to pusoneis tn general. He was sup- 
plied with bread of a finei, whiter description 
than the usual prison fare, and even regaled 
each Sunday with a small quantity of wine ; 
the present day chanced to be Sunday, and the 
abbe cdnu\ delighted at having such luxuiies 
to uljei hi new hifnd. Dmt&s followed him 
with a him and a^uicd *tcp ; his features had 
hvt thur dino t spasmodic contraction, and 


now wore their usual expression ; bat there 
was that in his whole appearance that bespoke 
one who had come to a fixed* and desperate 
lesolve. Faria bent oi> lum his penetiating 
eve : “I regret now,” said he, “ having heljoea 
vou in your late inqumes, oi having given you 
the information I did.” 

“ Why so ? ” inquired Dantes. 

“ Because it has instilled a new passion" m 
your heart —that of vengeance '* 

A bitter smile played ovei the featmes of the 
young man : “ I^et us talk of ->oniet lung else,” 
said lie. 

/ Again the abbt' looked at him, then mnmn- 
Tully shook lus head ; but in accordance with 
Dantes’ request he liegan to speak of other 
matteis. The elder prisoner wms one of those 
persons whose conversation, like that of all 
who have experienced many trials, contained 
many useful and important hints as well as 
sound information ; but it was never egotistical, 
for t he unfoi lunate man nevei alluded to his own 
soi rows I >antes listened w ith admu mg atten- 
tion to all he said ; some of Ins remarks cor- 
responds! with what he alicady knew, 01 
applied to ^hc soil of knowledge lus nautical 
life had enabled him to acqtme. A pirt of tht 
good abbe s words, however, weic wholly in- 
comprehensible to him ; but, like those auiora 
boreales which serve to light the navigatois in 
noithetn latitudes, they sufficed to open fresh 
views rn the mquning mind of the hstenei, and 
to give a glimpse of new horizons, illumined 
by the wild meteoric flash, enabling him justly 
lo estimate the delight an intellectual mind 
would have in following the high and toweling 
spin! of ont so uchly gifted a*. haria in all tty* 
giddiest heights oi lowest depths of science 

** You must teach me a small part ol what 
you know,” said Dantes “if only to prevent 
V om growing weary of me. I can well be- 
lieve that so learned a person as yourself would 
prefer absolute solitude to liemg tormented 
with the company of one as ignorant and un- 
informed as myself. If you will only agice to 
my request, I promise you never to mention 
anothei word about escaping” The abW 
smiled. “ Alas ! my child,” said he, “human 
knowledge is confined within very muow 
hftnts ; and when l have taught you mathe- 
matics, physics* history, and the three oi four 
model ^languages with which I am acquainted, 
you will know as much as I do myself. Now, 
it will scaicely require two yeais for mo to 
communicate lo you the stock of learning I 
possess.” 

“Two years ! ” exclaimed Dantes ; “dojou 
really believe 1 can acquut all these things in 
so short a time ? ” 

* “ Not their application, certainly, but their 
principles you may ; to learn is not to know . 
there are the learners and the learned. Memory 
makes the one, philosophy the other ” 

“ But can 1 not Jearn philosophy as well as 
olher things > ” 

“My son, philosophy, as I understand it, is 






reducible fo.no rules by which it cau he 
learned ; it is the amalgamation of all the 
sciences, the golden cloucf which bears the soul 
to heaven/* 

44 Well, then,” said Dantes, " leaving philo- 
sophy out of the question, tell me what you 
shall teach me first ? I feel my great need 
of scientific knowledge, and long to begin the 
work of improvement ; say, when shall we 
dbmmence ?” 

44 Directly, if you will,” said the abb£ And 
that very evening the prisoners sketched a 
plan of education to be entered upon the 
following day. Dant&s possessed a prodig- 
ious memory, combined with an astonishing 
quickness and readiness of conception ; the 
mathematical turn of his mind rendered him 
apt at all kinds of calculation, while his natu- 
rally poetical feelings threw a light and pleasing 
veil over the dry reality of arithmetical com- 
putation or the rigid severity of lines. He 
already knew Italian, and had also picked up 
a little of the Romaic dialect during his different 
voyages to the East ; and by the aid of these 
two languages he easily comprehended the 
construction of all the others ; set that at the 
end of six months he began to speak Spanish, 
English, and German. In strict accordance' 
with the promise made to the abbe, Dantes 
never even alluded to flight ; it might have been 
that the delight his studies afforded him sup- 
plied the place of liberty ; or, probably, the 
recollection of his pledged word (a point, as 
we have already seen, to which he paid a rigid 
attention) kept him from reverting to any plan 
for escape": nut absorbed in the acquisition of 
knowledge, days, even months, passed by 
unheeded in one rapid and instructive course ; 
time flew on, and at the end of a year Dantes 
was a new man. With Faria, on the contrary, 
Dantes remarked that, spite of the relief his 
society afforded, he daily grew sadder : one 
thought seemed incessantly to harass and dis- 
tract his mind. Sometimes he would fall into 
lohg reveries, sigh* heavily and involuntarily, 
then suddenly rise, and with folded arms, 
begin pacing the confined space of his dungeon. 
One day t he .stopped all at once in the midst of 
these so-often repeated promenades, and ex- 
claimed, “ Ah, if there were no sentinel ! ” • 

44 Th^re shall not be one a minute longer 
than you please,’* said Dantes, who *kad fol- 
lowed the Working of his thoughts as accu- 
rately as though his brain were enclosed in 
crystal so clear as to display its minutest 
operations. 

“ I have already told you,” answered the 
abb£, “that I loathe the idea of shedding 
blood.” 

\ 44 Still, in our Case the death we should be- 
stow would not be dictated by any wild or 
savage propensity, but as a necessary step to 
secure our own personal safety and preserva- 
tion.” - 

“No matter! I could never agree to 


14 Still, you have thought of it?” 41 in- 

cessantly, alas ! ** cried the abb£. 

% 44 And you have discovered a means of re- 
gaining our freedom, have you not ? ” asked 
Dant&s, eagerly.— 44 1 have ; if it were only 
possible to place a deaf and blind sentinel in 
the gallery beyond us.” 

44 1 will undertake to render him both,” 
replied the young man with an air of deter- 
mined resolution that made his companion 
shudder. 

44 No, no ! ” cried the abbe : 44 1 tell you 
the thing is impossible ; name it no more ! ” 

In vain did Dantes endeavour to renew the 
subject ; the abbe shook his head in token of 
disapproval, but refused any further con- 
versation respecting it. Three months passed 
away. 

“Do you feel yourself strong?” inquired 
the abbe of Dantes. The young man, in 
reply, took up the chisel, bent it into the 
form of a horseshoe, and then as readily 
straightened it. 

“ And will you engage not to do any harm 
to the sentry, except as a last extremity ? ” 

44 1 promise on my honour not to hurt a 
hair of his head, unless positively obliged 
for our mutual preset vai ion. 

44 Then,” said the ahb<5, “we may hope to 

put our design into execution.” “ And how 

long shall we be in accomplishing the neces- 
sary work ?” 41 A^ least a year.” 

“ And shall we begin at once ? *’ 44 Di- 
rectly.” • 

44 \Vc have lost a year to no purpose,” cried 
Dante*. 

“Do you consider the last twelve months 
as wasted ? ” asked the abbe, in a tone of mild 

reproach. 44 Forgive me ! ” cried Edmond, 

blushing deeply ; “ I am, indeed, ungrateful to 
have hinted such a thing.” 

“Tut, tut,” answered the abb£; 44 man is 
but man at last, and you are about the best 
specimen of the genus I have ever known. 
Come, let me show you my plan.” The abb£ 
then showed Dantes the sketch he had made 
for their escape : it consisted t>f a plan of his 
own cell and that of Dantes, with the corridor 
which united them. In this passage he pro- • 
posed to form a tunnel, such as is employed 
in mines ! this tunnel would coiyluct the twa 
prisoners immediately beneath the gallery 
where the sentry kept watch; once there, a 
large excavation would lie made, and one of * 
the flag-stones with which the gallery was 
paved lx: so cowfrieiely loosened that at the 
desired moment it w^oukl give way beneath the 
soldier’s feet, who, falling into the excavation 
below, would be immediately bound ancl 
gagged, ere, stunned by the effects of his fall, 
he nad power to offer any resistance. 1 The 
prisoners were then to make their wav through ' 
one of the gallery windows, and to let them- 
selves down from the outer walls by means of 
the abba’s ladder of cords. Tfee * cyv& ' of 
Dant&s sparkled with joy, and he rubbed 
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hit hands with delight at the idea of a plan so 
supple, yet apparently so certain to succeed. 

That very day the miners commenced the^r 
labour, and that with so much more vigour 
and alacrity as it succetded lo a long rest 
from fatigue, and was destined m all proba- 
bility to tairj out the deafest wish of the 
heart of taih Nothing inteirupted the pro 
gress of thur work except the necessity of re- 
turning to Ihcir respective cells against the 
' hour in which their gaolei was in the habit of 
visiting them ; they had learned to distinguish 
< the almost imperceptible sound of his foot 
* steps as he descended toward*- thui dungt ons, 
l and, happily, never failed being prepaitd for 
his coming. The fresh eaith cxcav atecl during 
then present work, and which would have 
entirely blocked up the old passage, was 
thrown, by degrees and with the utmost pic- 
i nut ion out ol the w indow in f ithc r Timsor 
Dantes 1 cell, the rubbish being first pulverized 
so finely that the night wind c irried it far 
away without permitting tin smallest trace to 
remain. More than i }car lnd been ton 
sumed in this unde rtakmg, the only tools for 
which had lieen a ohisc 1, a knife, and a w oodt n 
lever 1 Faria still continuing to instruct Dantes t 
hy conversing with him, sometimes m one 
language, sometimes in another ; at others 
relating to him the histor) of mtions and 
great men who from time to time have left he 
hincl them one of those bifcjit tracks called glory 

The abbf was a man ,pf the world, and had, 
moreover, mixed in the fust society of Ihe day , 
his appearance was impressed with that air of 
melancholy dignnv which Dantrs, thanks to 
the imitatLvt powers bestovud on him b) 
nature, easily acquired, as well as that out 
word polish and politeness he had before been 
waning in, and which is seldom possessed 
except by tnose who have been plaoed m con- 
stant intercourse with persons of high birth 
and breeding At the end of fifteen months 
the tunnel was mule, and ‘he excavation com 
pWcd beneath the <nlkr\, and the two woik 
men could distinctly 1 eai the measured tre id 
of the sentinel as he paced to an 1 fin o\er 
their heads 

Compelled, as tliev w c it , to iwait i night 
sufficient!) dirk to f ivoui then flight, thci 
were obliged to dtfer then final attempt till 
that auspicious mom nt should am\e . that 
greatest dread now was k »t the stone thiough 
which the sentry was doomed to fall should 
give way before its right time, and this they 
nad m some measuie provided against by 
placing under it, as a kind of a pi op, a sort of 
bearer they had discovered among the founda- 
tions through which they had woiked then 
way. Dante* was occupied in ai ranging this 
piece of wood when he heard Fana, who had 
remained in Edmond's cell for the purpose of 
cutting a peg to secure their rope-ladder, call 
tb bun m aocents of pain and suffering. Dantes 
hastened to his dungeon, where he found him 
t in middle of the room, pale as 


death, his foichead streaming with perspiration, 
and his hands clenched tightly together, 

41 Gracious heavens ! ,r exclaimed Dantfcs, 
4 * what is the matter ? what has happened? n 
“ Quick 1 quick ’ " ictuined the abW,‘ 4 listen 
to what I have* to say.” Dont&s looked in 
fcai and wondci at the li\id countenance of 
Fan.a, whose ejes, llready dull and sunken, 
wore circled hy a halo of a bluish ca-.t, his lips 
wtjie while as those of a corpse, and his very 
hair seemed to stand on end. 

44 For God’s s ike 1 1 cried Dantes, ' what is 
the me mmg of this ? Ttll mo, I besetr h v n% 
what ails you ? ’ 

“Alas’ 1 falteied out the abbe, * 4 all is 
ovci with mt 1 am seized with a ttiuble, 
pci haps moual illness; 1 tan feel lint ihe 
paroxysm is fast approach mg I had a similar 
attack the yeai previous to mv imprisonment. 
This malady admits but of on* remedy ; I will 
tell you what c that is go m'o my ttll as 
quickly is you tan diaw out ont of the feet 
that suppoit tht bed, you will hnd it has been 
hollowed out for the puipose of containing a 
small phial you will stt tntre half filled with 
a ltd lookirfg thud ; bung it to me — oi lather 
no, no ; — I may lit found here, therefore help 
me back torn) mom while T have anystiength 
lo dng mvst If along Who knows what may 
hippen, oi how long tht fit may last ■* ” 

Spin? of the migmtucle of the misfoitune 
which thus suddenly frustiated his hopes, 
Dantes lost not his pusence of nvnd, but 
descended into the comdoi, dragging his un- 
fortunate companion with him ; then, half- 
cairying, half supporting him, he managed to 
r £( h the abbt’s chain bei, when he imme- 
diately hid the sufteiei on lus bed 

" Thanks ' 11 said the poorabb(, shivning 
as though his veins were filled with ice. 44 Now 
that I am safely here let me explain to you 
the nature of my attack, and the appearance 
it will present. I am seized with a nt of cata- 
lepsy ; when it comes to its height I rr\ay, 

I lobahly, lie still and motionless as though 
« had, ut’cung neither sighnoi gionn On the 
utlm hand, the symptoms may be much moic 
violent and < ..a so me to fall into fearful con- 
\\jlsions, covu my lips with foaming, and 
foicc from me tht most pieicing shueks this 
last cvi^you must carefully guaid against, for, 
weic my cries to be heard, it i$ more than 
pi ol able I should be lemoved to another part 
of iht puson, and we be separated for evei. 
When I become quite motionless, cold, and rigid 
as a coi pse, then, and not before — you Under- 
stand— force open my teeth with a dugel, 
pour from eight to ten drops of the liquor con- 
tained in the phial down my throat, and 1 may 
peihaps levive M 

44 Perhaps ! " exclaimed Dantta* in #ri$f- 
stricken tones. 

44 Help ! help 1 ” cned the abbd, 

d ie -I— ” 

So sudden and violent was the fit that the 
unfortunate pi i«oner was unable to coropletf 
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the sentence begfin : a violent convulsion “ .And did you really think so meanly of 
shook his whole frame, his eyes started from nae,” cried he, “ as to believe 1 would depart 
their sockets, his mouth was drawn on one without you ? ” 

* side, his cheeks became purple, he struggled, “ At least/’ said theabbe, “ I now sea how 
foamed, dashed himself about, and uttered wrong such an opinion would have been, 
the rrypst dreadful cries, which, however, Alas ! alas ! I am fearfully exhausted and 
Dantes prevented from being heard by cover- debilitated by this attack.” 

ing Sis head with the blanket. The fit lasted " Be of good cheer,” replied Dantes, ‘'your 
two hours; then, more helpless than an in- strength will return.” And as he spoke, he 
fant, and colder and paler than marble, more seated himself on the bed beside Faria, and 
crushed and broken than a reed trampled tenderly chafed his chilled hands. The aj>be 
under foot, he stretched himself out as though shook his head. 

in the agonies of death, and became of the " The former of these fits,” said he, "lasted 
ghastly hue of the tomb. but half an hour, at the termination of which 

Edmond waited till life seemed extinct in I experienced no other feeling than a great 
the body of his friend, then, taking up the sensation of hunger ; and I rose from my bed 
chisel, he with difficulty forced open the without requiring the least help. Now X can 
closely-fixed jaws, carefully poyred the ap- neither move my right arm nor leg, and my 
pointed number of drops down the rigid head seems uncomfortable, proving a rush of 
throat, and anxiously awaited the* result. An blood to the brain. The next of these tits will 
hour passed away without the old man's giving either carry me off or leave me paralyzed for 
the least sign of returning animation. Dantes life.” 

began to fear he had delayed too long ere he " No, no,” cried Dantes. " You are inis* 
administered the remedy, and, thrusting his taken — you will not die ! And your third 
hands into his hair, continued gazing on the attack (if, indeed, you should have another) 
lifeless features of his friend in an agony of will find you at liberty. We shall save you 
despair. At length a slight coloui tinged the another time, as we have done this, only with 
livid cheeks, consciousness returned to the a belter chance, because we shall l>e able to 
dull, open eyeballs, a faint sigh issued fa>m command every requisite assistance.” 
the lips, and the sufferer made a feeble " My good Edmond,” tanswered the abbe, 
effort to move. “be not deceived. Thg attack which has 

" He is saved ! he is saved ! ” cried Dantes, just passed away condemns me for ever to the 
in a paroxysm of delight. walls of a prison. None can fly from their 

The sick map was not yet able to speak, dungeon but those who can walk.” 
but he pointed with evident anxietv towards f “ Well, well, perhaps just now you arc not 
the door. Dant&s listened, and plainly dis- * in a condition to effect your escape ; but there 
tinguished the approaching steps of the gaoler, is no hurry ; we have waited so long we cap 
It was therefore near seven o’clock ; but very easily defer our purpose a little longer ; 
Edmond’s anxiety had put all thoughts of time say a week, a month,— two, if necessary ; by 
out of his head. The young man sprang to that lime you wdl be quite well and strong; 
the entrance, darted through it, carefully and as it only remains with us to fix tnc 
drawing the stone over the opening, and hour and minute, we will choose the first 
hutried to his cell. He had scarcely done so j instant that you feel able to swim to execute 
before the door opened, and disclosed to the our project.” 

gaoler’s # inqivsitorial gaze tlie prisoner seated “ I shall never swim again,” replied Faria, 
ts usual on thp side of his bed Almost before “This arm is paralyzed ; not for a time, but 
the key had turned in the lock, and before the for ever. Lift it, and judge by its weight 
departing steps of the gaoler had died away 1 am mistaken.” The young man raised the 
in the long corridor he had to traverse, Dantes, arm, which fell back by its own weight, per- 
whose restless anxiety concerning his fritnd fectly inanimate and helpless. A sigh escaped 
. left him no desire to touch the food brought him. 

him, hurried back to the abba’s chamber, and “ You are convinced now, Edmond, are you 
raising thestoneby pressing his head against not?” asked the abbl. "Depend upon it, 
it, was soon beside the sick man’s couch. X know what I say. Since the first attack I 
Faria had now fully regained his conscious- experienced of this malady I have continually 
ness, but he still lay helpless and exhausted on reflected on it. Indeed, I expected it, for It 
his miserable bed* v \ 4 , t is a family inheritance; both my father and 

. • " X did not expect' to; 'see you again,” said grandfather having been taken off by it The 
ha» feebly, to Depths. , ' 7 . ,7 - physician who prepared for me the remedy I 

, 7 '* Ait why not ?” asked the* young man. nave twice successfully taken was no other , 

* Biff you yoiflielf driflg *r » f . ' than the celebrated Cabanis ; and he pre- 

^Nb, 1 had no such idea; but, knowing dieted a similar mid for me.” , 

..that nil was ready for your Sight, I considered ‘ M The physksan may be^dataken ! ” dta 
ygub f& availed yourself ef.it, arm were gone.” claimed Dantis. " And asjbryour pooratiggjh 
Tf^dl^Pjglow of 'indignation suffused' the *what difference will that make m our esCmff 
Daptfea Never mind, if you cannot swim} can'upl 
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his left hand, of which alone, it Witf here- 


4 you on my shoulders, and swim for both of 
us.” 

44 My son,” said the abbe, “you who are* a 
sailor and a swimmer must know as well as 
1 do that a man so loaded would sink ere he 
had advanced fifty yards in the sea. Cease, 
then, to allow yourself to be duped by vain 
hopes, that even your own excellent heart 
refuses to believe in. Here I shall remain till 
the hour of my deliverance arrives : and that 
in all human probability will be the hour of 
my death. As for you, who are young and 
active, delay not on my acconnt, but fly — go 
— I give you back your promise.” 

“It is well,” said Dantes. “And now 
hear my determination also.” Then rising 
and extending his hand with an air of solemnity 
over tile old man’s head, he slowly added, 
44 Here I swear to remain with you so long as 
life is spared to you, and that death only shall 
divide us. ” 

Faria gazed fondly on his noble-minded blit 
single-hearted young friend, and read in his 
honest, open countenance ample confirmation 
of truthfulness, as well as sincere, affectionate, 
and faithful devotion. 

44 Thanks, my child,” murmured the invalid, 
extending the one hand of which he still 
retained the use. 41 Thanks for your generous 
offer, which I accfept as frankly as it was 
made.” Then, afUr a short pause, he added, 
44 You may one of these days reap the reward 
of your disinterested devotion. Bv^t as I can- 
not, and you will not, quit this place, it be- 
comes necessary to fill up the excavation# 
beneath the soldier’s gallery ; he might, by 
chance, find out the hollow sound produced 
by his footsteps over the excavated ground, and 
call the attention of his officer to the circum- 
stance. That would bring about a discovery 
which would inevitably lead to our being 
separated. Go, then, and set about this work, 
in which, unhappily, I can offer you no assist- 
ance ; keep at it all night, if necessary, and 
do not return here to-morrow till after the 
gaoler has visited me. I shall have something 
%>f the greatest importance to communicate t§> 
you.” 

Dantds took the hand of the abbe in his, 
and affectionately pressed it. Faria smiled 
encouragingly on him, and the young man 
retired to his task, filled with a religious deter- 
mination faithfully an^l unflinchingly to dis- 
charge Che vow which bound him to his 
afflicted friend. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE TREASURE. 

When Dont&s returned next morning to the 
chamber of his companion in captivity he 
found Faria seated and looking composed. 
In the ray of light which entered by the 
rarrow window of his cell he held open in 


collected, he retained the use, a morsel of 
paper, which, from being constantly rolled 
into a small compass, had the form of a 
cylinder, and was not easily kept open. He 
did not speak, but showed the p$per to 
Dantes. <* 

44 What is that ? ” he inquired. 44 Look at 
it,” said the abb£, with a smile. 

14 1 have looked at it with all possible atten- 
tion,” said Dantes, “and I only see a half- 
burnt paper on which are traces of Gothic 
characters traced with a peculiar kind of ink.” 

“This paper, my friend,” said Faria, “I 
may now avow to you, since I have proved you, 
— this paper is my treasure, of which, from this 
day forth, one half belongs to you.” 

A cold damp started to Dantes’ brow. 
Until this day, — and what a space of time !— 
he had avoided talking to the abbe of this 
treasure, the source whence accusation of 
madness against the poor abbe was derived. 
With his instinctive delicacy Edmond had 
preferreH avoiding any touch on this painful 
chord, and Faria had been equally silent. He 
had taken the silence of the old man for a 
return to reason, and now these few words 
uttered by Faria, after so painful a crisis, 
sefemed to announce a serious relapse of mental 
alienation. ' _ 

44 Your treasure ? ” stammered Dant&s. 
Faria smiled. 

44 Yes,” said he. 14 You are, indeed, a 
noble heart, Edmond ; and I see by your 
paleness and your shudder what is passing in 
your heart at this moment. No, be assured, 

I am not mad. This treasure exists, Dantes ; 
and if I have not been allowed to possess it, 
you will. Yes— you. No one would listen 
to me or believe me, because they thought me 
mad ; but you, who must know that I am not, 
listen to me, and believe me afterwards if you 
will.” 

“Alas!** murmured Edmond to [ himself, 
44 this is a terrible relapse ! There was only 
this blow wanting. ” Then he said aloud," 
44 My dear friend, your attack has, perhaps/ 
fatigued you, had you not better repose awhile I 
Tc* morrow, if you will, I will hear your narra- 
tive ; but to-day I wish to nurse yoti carefully. 
Besides,*’ he said, 44 a treasure is not a thing 
we need hurry.” 

44 On the contrary, it must be hurried,' 
Edmond 1 ” replied the old man, 44 Who 
knows if to-morrow, or the next day after, ■ 
the third attack may not come an? And 
then must not all be, finished? Yes, 
indeed, I have often thought with a Utter joy 
that these riches, which Would make' the 
wealth of a dozen familie^ Wttl be for ever 
lost to those men who persecute "&e. This 
idea was one of vengeance to me, and I tested 
it slowly in the nigbtof my dungeon find the 
despair of my captivity. But: nd^I ; - : hat$- 
forgiven the world for the love .of you $ nm , 
1 see you young and full of hope and 
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pfcct that I think of all that may result 
to you \a the good rot tune of such i dis 
closure I shudder* at any delay, and tremble 
lest 1 should not assure to one so worthy as 
yourself tty? possession of so vast an amount 
of hidden treasure ’* Edmond turned away 
his head with a sigh 

44 T(pu persist in your incredulity, Edmond, 1 
continued Farm. 44 My words have not con 
vinfied you I see you require proofs Well, 
then, read this paper, which I ha\c never 
shown to any one ” 

44 To morrow, my dear friend, 1 slid Edmond, 
desirous of not yielding to the old man’s mad 
ntss “I thought it was understood that wt 
should not talk of that until to morrow 1 
“ Then we will not talk of it urttil to moirow , 
but read this paper to day 

44 I will not mitate him, 1 thought p dmond, 
and taking the paper, of which hah was want 
ng, having been burnt, no dfmbt, b> some 
accident, he tead — . 

41 This treasure, which may amount to 
two 

of Roman crowns in <hc most distant 
of the second opening wh 
dcdaie to belong to him alo 
heir 

“25th April, 149 * 

44 VN til ’ said Tana, when the young man 
had finished reading it * 

44 Why, replied Dante , 44 1 ee nothing 
but broken lines and unconnected vvoid* which 
are rendered illegible by fire 1 

14 \ cs, to you, my fuend, wh j read them 
for the first tune , but not for me who have 
grown pale over them by many nights study, 
and have reconstructed every phrase, com 
pleted every thought^ f 

44 And do \ou believe you have discovered 
the concealed sense ? 1 

44 1 am sure I havt, and you shall judge for 
yourself, but first h ten to the history of this 
paper * 

“bilence ’ 1 cxclumcd Dant&s “Sttps ap 
proaeh, —I go, adieu 1 

And Dantes, happy to escape the history 
and explanation which could not fail to con 
firm to him his friend s malady, glided like a 
snake along the narre w pas<- igt , whilst b aria, 
restored by his alarm to a kind of artivity, 
pushed with his foot the stone into its place, 
and covered it with a mat in order the more 
effectually to avoid discovery 

It was the governor, who, hearing of h aria s 
accident from the gaoler, had come m person 
to see him 

tana sat up to receive him, and continued 
to conceal from the governor the paralysis that 
had already half stricken him with death His 
fear was lest the governor, touched wnth pity , 
migh t order him to be removed to a prison 
more Wholesome, and thus separate him from 
htS young companion , but fortunately this was 
Opt % case, and the governor left fc m, con 


vmced that the poor madman, for whom 111 his 
heart he felt a kind of affection, was only 
aflected with a alight indisposition 

Dhnng this time Fdmond, seated on his 
bed with his head in his hands, tried to collect 
his scattered thoughts All was so iation*\ 1 , 
so grand, so logical, with I* ana, since he had 
known him, that he could not understand how 
so much wisdom on all points could bt allied 
t to madness m any one was Farn deceived 
as to his treasure, or was all thewoild deceived 
as to Faria > 

| Dantes remained in his cell an day, not 
daring to return to his friend, thinking thus to 
defer the moment when he should acquire the* 
certainty that the abbe was mad — such a con 
viction would he so terrible ' 

But, towards the evtning, after the usual 
visitation, I ana, not seeing the young ngaftr 
appear, tried to move, and get over the dis* 
tance which separated them 1 dmond shud 
dcred when he heard the painful efforts which 
the old man made to drag himself along , his 
leg was inert, and he could no longer make 
use of one arm I dmond was compi lit d to 
draw hun towards him elf for otherwise ho 
toiil 1 not enter by the small ajwrtim which 
hd to Dantes chamber 

I 4 litre I am puisuing you rtmnstl) he 
said, with a benignant smile 1 \ ou thought 
I to escape my munificence, lul it is m vam 
I Listen to me 

1 h dmond saw there* w is ro es \pe \nd 
placing the old man on V* bed he seated him 
self on the siool beside lum 

4 \u]i kn< w said the ibbt 4 that. I vva-» 
the secretary an l intimate ft lend of the < ardnnl 
Spida, the last of the prm es of that name I 
owe to this worthy lord all the li ippine s I 
ever knew He was not rich although the 
wealth of his tamdy had passt d into a piovcrb ; 
and T heard the phrase very often 4 As rich as 
a Spada But he, like public rumour lived 
on this rt putalion foi wealth , his 1 al ice was 
my paradise I instructed his nephews who 
are dead , and when he was alone m the 
world I rcturne 1 to him by an absolute 
devotion to his will all ht had dine fir me 
during ten yeais The house of the cardinal 
had no secrets ioi me I ha l often steamy 
noble natron anno itmg ancient volumes ana 
tageii) searching amongst dusty family nianu 
scnpts One day, when I was rtpioaehmg 
him for his unavailing searches, and the kind 
of prostration of mind that followed them, he 
looked at me and. smiling Inlte rly opened a 
v olume relating to the H istory of the C lty of 
Rome 1 There in th twenty ninth chapter 
of th* 4 Life of Pope Alexander VI ,* were 
the tol lowing lines, which I can never forget — 
44 4 The great wars of Romagna had ended ; 
Cjesar Borgia, who had completed his e onquest, 
had need of money to purchase all Italy The 
pope had also need of money to conclude with 
Louir, the twelfth king of France, formidable 
*tijl m spite of hi* recent reverses , and it wr» % 
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Necessary, therefore, to have recourse to some charming retreat which the. cardinals fcaetr 
profitable speculation, which was a matter of very well by report, Rospigliosi, quite giddy 
great difficulty in the impoverished condition with his dignity, prepared nis stomach, ana 
of exhausted Italy. His holiness had an idea, assumed his best looks. Spada, a prudent 
He determined to make two cardinals.' man, and greatly attached to nw only nephew, 

“By choosing two of the greatest person- 
ages of Rome, especially rich men, — this was 
the return the holy father looked for from his 
speculation. In the first place, h? had to sell 
the great appointments and splendid offices 
which the cardinals already held ; and then he 
lmd the two hats to sell besides. There was a 
third view in the speculation, which will appear 
hereafter. The pope and Caesar Borgia first 
Ibund the two future cardinals ; they were 
Jean Rospigliosi, who held foui of the highest 
dignities of the holy seat ; and Caesar Spada, 
one of the noblest and richest of the Roman 
nobility ; both felt the high honour of such a 
favour from the pope. They were ambitious ; 
and these found, Caesar Boigia soon found 
purchasers for their appointments. The result 
was that Rospigliosi and Spada paid for being 
cardinals, and eight other pcrsbns paid foi the* 
offices the cardinals held before tiieir eleva- 
tion, and thus eight hundred thousand crowns 
entered into the coffers of the speculators. {| 

“ It is time now to pioceed to the last part 
of the speculation. The j. ope having almost 
smothered Rospigliosi and Spada w ith caresses, 
having bestowed upon them the insignia of 
cardinal, and induced fi them to realize their 
fortunes, and fix themselves at Rome, the pope for him expressly by the pope’s butler. Spada 

and (Vsai Borgia invited thr two cardinals to at the same moment saw another bottle 

dinner. This was a matter of contest between approach him, which he was pressed to taste, 
the holy father and his son. Cottar .bought An hour afterwards, a physician declared they 
they could make use of one of the means which were both poisoned through eating mush- 
he always had ready lor his friends ; that is to rboms. Spada died on the threshold of the 

say, in the first place the famous key w ith v ine} ard ; the nephew expired at his own 

which they requested certain persons to go and door, making signs which his wife could not 
open a particuku cupboard. This key w*as comprehend. 

furnished with n small non point, --a negli- 4 ‘ Then l #sa r and the pope hastened to lay 
gcnce on the part of the locksmith. When hands on the heritage, under pretence of seck- 
this was pressed to ellert the opening of the ing for the papers of the dead man. But the 
cupboard, of which the lock was difficult, the inheritance consisted in this only, a scrap of 
person was pricked by this small point, and paper, on which Spada had written : — • I 
died next day. Then there was the ring with bequeath to my beloved nephew ray coffers, 
the lion’s head, which Ca?sar w r ore when he my books, and, amongst other, my breviary 
xneant to give ceitain squeezes of the hand, and the gold comers, wrhich I beg he will pre- 
Tbe lion bit the hand thus favoured, and at i serve in remembrance of his affectionate 
the end of twenty-four hours, the bite v/as [ unde.' 

mortal. Caesar then proposed to his father, “ Tfie heirs sought everywhere, admired 
either to ask the cardinals to open the cup- the breviary, laid hands on the furniture, and 
board, or give each .1 cordial squeeze of the were greatly astonished that Spada, the rich 
hand; but' Alexander VI. repli-d to him:— man, was really the most miserable of uncles 
4 Whilst we are thinking of those w r orthy — no treasures — unless they were those of 
cardinals, Spada and Rospigliosi, let us ask science, composed in the library and labora* 
both of them to a dinner. Something tells me tories. This was all; Caesar and his father 
that we shall regain this money. Besides, you searched, examined, scrutinized, but found 
forget, Caesar, an indigestion declares itself .nothing,* or at least very little ; not exc&diftg 
immediately, whilst a prick or a bite occasions a few thousand crowns in plate, and about the 
a day or two’s delay.' Caesar gave way before same in ready money ; but th$ nephew had 
such cogent leasoning ; and the cardinals were time to say to his wife before he expired : — 
consequently invited* to dinner. 4 Look well among my uncle’s papers } there 

“The table was laid in a vineyard belong- is a will.' 

* ing to the pope, near Saint-Pierre-fcs-Licns, a “ They sought even more thoroughly than 


a young captain or nignest promise, too* paper 
! and pen, and made his will. Hethen sent to 
his nephew to await him in the vicinity.of the 
vineyard ; but it appeared the servant did, not 
find him. 

“ Spada knew the nature of these invita- 
tions ; since Christianity, so eminently civilis- 
ing, .had made progress in Rome, it was no 
longer a centurion who came from the tyrant 
with a message, * Caesar wills that you die,' 
but it was a legate d latere, who came with a 
smile on his lips to say from the pope, ‘ His 
holiness requests you will dine with him.' 

. “ Spada set out about two o’clock to Saint- 
Pierre-es-Lien^. The pope awaited him. The 
first figure that stmek the eyes of Spada was 
that of his nephew, in full costume, and Caesar 
Borgia paying him most marked attentions. 
Spada turned pale, as C*esar looked at him 
w ith an ironical air, which proved that he had 
anticipated all, and that the snare was well 
spiead. They began dinner, ancl Spada was 
only able to inquire of his nephew if he had 
received his message. The nephew replied 
no ; perfectly comprehending the meaning of 
the question. It was too late, for he had 
already drank a glass of excellent wine, placed 
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/the* august hefrsjbad done, but it was fruitless. 
There were twopalaces and a vineyard behind 
the Palatine Hill ; but in these days landed pro* 
perty had not much value, and the two palaces 
and the vineyard remained to the family as 
beneath the rapacity of the pope and his son. 
Mouths 'and years rolled on. Alexander VI. 
died poisoned, — you know by what mistake. 
Qesar, poisoned at the same time, escaped 
with colouring his skin like a snake, and 
assumed a new cuticle, on which the poison 
left spots, like those we see on the skin of a 
tiger ; then, compelled to quit Rome, he went 
and killed himself in obscurity in a night skir- 
mish, scarcely noticed in history. After the 
pope’s death, and his son's exile, it was sup- 
posed the Spada family would again make the 
splendid figure they had before the cardinal’s 
time ; but this was not the cu&e. The Spadns 
remained in doubtful ease, a mystery hung 
over this dark affair, and th<? public rumour 
was, that Caesar, a better politician than his 
father, had carried off from the pope the for- 
tune of the two cardinals. I say the two, 
because Cardinal Rospigliosi, who had not 
taken any precaution, was completely de- 
spoiled ” 

“ Up to this time,” said Faria, interrupting 
the thread of his narrative, “ this seems to you 
very ridiculous, no doubt, eh ? ” c 
# “Oh! my friend,” cried Dantes, “on the 
contrary, it seems as if I were reading a most 
interesting narrative ; go on, 1 pray of 
you.” 

“ I will.” 

“The family began to feel accustomed^ to 
this obscurity. Years rolled on, and amongst 
the descendants some were soldiers, others 
diplomatists ; some churchmen, some bankers : 
some grew rich, and some were ruined. I 
come now to the last of the family, whose 
secretary* I wa>— the Comte de Spada. I had 
often heard him complain of the disproportion 
of his rank with his fortune ; and I advised 
him to sink all he had in an annuity. He did 
so, hnd .thus doubled his income. The cele- 
brated' bjeviary remained in the family, and 
wa; in the comte’s possession. It had been 
handed down from father to son ; lor the 
singular clause of the only will that fyul been 
found had rendered it a real reliqiie> preserved 
in the family with superstitious veneration. It 
was an illuminated book, with beautiful Gothic 
Characters, and so weighty with gold that a 
servant always carried it before the cardinal 
on days of great solemnity. 

“At the sight of papers of all sorts,— 
titles, contracts,, parchments, which were kept 
in the archives of. the. family, all descending 
from the poisoned cardinal, I, like' twenty 
servitors, stewards, secretaries before me,, in 
my' turn examined the immense bundles of 
documents ;but, in spite of the most accurate 
researches, I found — nothing. Vet I had 
“tepid* 1 >had even written a precise history of 
ihe Borgia family, for the sole purpose of 


assuring myself whether any increase of fortune 
had occurred to them on the death of the 
Cardinal Caesar Spada ; but could only trace 
the acquisition of the property of the Cardinal 
Rospigliosi, his companion in misfortune. 

“I was then almost assured that the in* 
heritance had neither profited the Borgras nor 
the family, but had remained unpossessed,' like 
the treasures, of the Arabian Nights, which 
slept in the bosom of the earth under the eyes 
of a genii. I searched, ransacked, counted, 
calculated a thousand and a thousand times 
the income and expenditure of the family for 
three hundred yean. It was useless. I re- 
mained in my ignorance, and the Comte .de 
Spada in hi?, poverty. My patron died.. He 
had reserved from his annuity his family, pa* 
peis, his library, composed of five thousand 
volumes, and his famous breviary. All these 
he bequeathed to me, with a thousand Roman 
crowns, which lie had in ready money, on con- 
dition that I would have said anniversary 
masses for the repose of his soul, and that I 
would draw up a genealogical tree and history 
of his house. All this I did scrupulously. Be 
easy, my dear Edmond, we are near the con- 
clusion. 

“In 1807, a month before I was anhsted, 
and fifteen days after tli** death of Comte de 
Spada, on the 25th of December (you willsce 
presently how the date became fixed in my 
memory), I was reading for the thousandth 
time the papers 1 was arranging, for the 
-palace was sold to a stranger; and I was 
going* to leave Rome and settle at Florence, 
intending to take with me twelve thousand 
francs I possessed, my library, and famous 
breviary ; when, tired W'ith my constant la- 
bour at the same thing, and overcome by a 
heavy dinner I had eaten, my head dropjied 
on my hands, and I fell asleep about three 
o’clock in the afternoon. I awoke as the 
clock was striking six. I raised my head 5 all 
was in darkness. I rang for a light, but as nb 
one came, I determined to find one for my- 
self. It was indeed the habit of a philosopher 
which I should soon be under the necessity ot 
adopting. I took a wax candle in one hand; 
and with the other groped about for a plfcce of 
paper (my match-box being empty), witk which 
I proposed to produce a light from the small 
flame still playing on the embers. Fearing, 
however, to make use of any valuable piece of 
paper, I hesitated for a moment, then recol* 
tected that I had •Seen in the famous breviam 
which was on the table beside me, an oki 
paper quite yellow with age, and which had 
served as a marker for centuries, kept there by 
the request of the heirs. I felt for it, found H, 
twisted it up together, and putting it into the 
expiring flame, set light to it. 

“ But beneath any fingers, jls if by magic, in 
proportion as the fire ascended, I saw yellowish 
characters appear on the paper. ' I grasped it, 
in my hand, put out tfie flame as quickly as 
I could, lighted my taper in (he fire itself, and 
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\ opened the crumpled paper with inexpressible small island of Monte Ctisto, all I poss . . eased 
emotion, recognizing, when I had done so, th£t of ingots, gold, money, jewels, diamonds, gems ; 
these characters had been traced in mysterious that I alone . . know of the existence of this 
and sympathetic ink, only appearing when ex- treasure, which may amount to nearly two 
posed to the fire : nearly one-third of the paper mil . . lions of Roman crowns, and which he 
had been consumed by the flame. It was tnat will find on raising the twentieth ro . . ck from 
paper you read this morning ; read it again, the small creek to the east in a right line. Two 
Dantes, and then I will complete for you the open . . ings have been made in these cavefr; 
incomplete words and unconnected sense.” the treasure is in the furthest a . . ngle in the 
■ Faria, with an air of triumph, offered the second ; which treasure I bequeath and leave 
pqiper to Dantes, who this time read the foJ- en . . tire to him as my sole heir, 
lowing words, traced with an ink of a colour “25th April, 1498.” “Ca:s. . ar+Spada. 
which most nearly resembled rust : — 

* * Well, do you comprehend now ? v inquired 
“ This 25th day of April, 1498, be . . . Faria. 

Alexander VI. and fearing that not ... “It the declaration of Cardinal Spada, 

he may desire to become my hen, and re . . . and the will so long sought for,” repliea Ed- 
and Bentivoglio, who were poisoned . . . mond, still incredulous, 

my sole heir, that I have bu ... “Of course ; What else could it be ? ” 

and has visited with me, that is in . . . “ And who completed it as it now is?” 

island of Monte-Cristo all I poss. . . “ I did. Aided by the remaining fragment, 

jewels, diamonds, gems, that I alone ... I guessed the rest ; measuring the length of 

may amount to nearly two mil ... , the lines by those of the paper, and divining 

will find on raising the twentieth 10... the hidden meaning by means of what was in 

creek to the cast in a right line. Two open . . . part revealed, as we are guided in a cavern by 
in these caves ; the treasure is in the furthest a. . the small ray of light above us.” 
which treasure I bequeath anti leave en . . . “And what did you do when you arrived at 

as my sole heir. this conclusion ? ” 

“25th April, 149S.” “ C.4SS ... “I resolved to set out, and did set out that 

very iifstant, carrying witli me the beginning 

“And now,” said the abbe, “read this uf my great work on forming Italy into one* 
other paper ; ” anti ‘ie presented in Dantes a kingdom ; but for some time the infernal 
second leaf with fragments of lines written on P«l»ce (who at this period, quite contrary to 
it, which Edmond read as follows •• what Napoleon desired so soon as he had a 

. . . i B t invited to dine by his Holiness son born to him, wished for a partition of pro- 

. content with making me pay for my hat vinces), had their eyes on me and my hasty 
. . . serves for me the fate of Cardinals Caprara departure, the cause of whiclPHiey were unable 
... I declare to my nephew Guido Spada to guess. ' Having aroused their suspicions, I 
ried in a place he knows was arrested at the very moment I was leaving 

. . . the caves of the small Piombino. 

. . . essed of ingots, gold, money, 14 Now,” continued Faria, addressing Dantes , 

. . . know of the existence of this treasure, which with an almost paternal expression, — “ now, 

. lions of Roman crowns, and which he m y dear fellow, you know as much as I do 
. * . ck from the small myself. If we ever escape together, hall this 

iners have been made treasure is yours ; if I die here, and you escape 

. ng*le in the second ; alone, the whole belongs to you.” 0 

1 • . • tire to him “ But,” inquired Dantes, hesitating, “has 

: “ . . . ar + Spada.” this treasure no more legitimate possessor in 

this world than ourselves ? ” 

Faria followed him with excited look. “Not no, be easy on that score ; the family 

“And now,” he said, when lie saw Dantes 18 extinct. The last Comte de Spada, iftore-* 
had read the last line, “put the two frag* ° i v . er » niade me his heir; bequeathing to me 
ments together, and judg^ for yourself.” this symbolic breviary, he bequeathed to me 
Dantes obeyed, and the conjoined pieces gave contained : no, no, make your fldnd 

the following : * satisfied on that point. If we lay hand* on 

* * this fortune, we may enjoy it without 

“This 25th day of April, 1498, be. . ing morse.” . 

invited to dine with his Holiness Alexander “ And you say this treasure amounts to 

VI., and fearing that not . . content with “Two millions of Roman crowns; nearly 

making me pay tor my hat, he may desire to thirteen millions of our money,” 
become iny heir and re . . serves for me the fate “ Impossible ! ” said Dantes, Staggered at 
uf Cardinals Caprara and Bentivoglio, who the enormous amount. / , 
were poisoned, . . I declare to my nephew “ Impossible ! and why?” asked the Old 
/Guido Spada, my sole heir, that I have man. “ The Spada family was one nj the 
ib.i . . ried in a. place hfc knows an:l has visited oldest and most powerful families of the ftf- 
f with me, . . that is, in . . the caves of the teenth century ; and in these times, when all 
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speculation and occupation were wanting, 
those accumulations of gold and jewels were 
by no means rare., there are it this day Roman 
faimln » perishing of hunger, though possessed 
of ntarly a million m diamonds and jewels, 
handed down as heir looms, and which the) 
ciQiiot touch ” t dmond thought he was in 
a clicaiu he waveied between incredulity and 

“ I have only kept this secret so long fiom 
you loutmutd b uia, “that I might prou 

f rou ui 1 then surpnsc )ou Had we esciptd 
jcIok my attick of catalepsy I should have 
i m lu ted jou t > Monti C risto , now lie 
uldtd, with a sigh, ‘ it is you who will eon 
duet me thither Well * IHntts, >011 do not 
think me •* 

I Ins tu i uu belongs to \ou, im din 
friend lephed 1 ) intis aqd to )i 11 only I 
ln\c n> light t > it I am no rilitim il 

)OlllS 

‘ \ hi ari m) son, Dantis ” exclaimed the 
old m in 1 \ ou iri the child of iny eiptivit) 
M) profession lonilumis me toiehl u ) (»od 
his s< nt )ou to me to console, al«om mil the 
sime turn the nun wlio could not be 1 fit hit. 
md thl priM 1111 wlio coul I not gi t fu t Vn 1 
ba 1a ixtindt I tilt aim of which dint the u t 
remained to him to the ) oil nr nun who thn w 
hmisclt around his ntel an 1 wept hittfrily 


CHAPTI r \i\ 

1 hi mu i) ait \< 1 

Now tint tin tie iiiu, whu.li hid so long 
been the object ot tile ablx s meditations 
could insuie the future happiui sof him whom 
1 ana really loved as 1 son, it hul doubled its 
value m his eyes, and ever) day m expatiated 
on* the •amount, explaining to Dante all the 
good which with thirteen 01 fouitetn millions 
of francs a man could do m these days to Jus 
friends , and then Dantes countenance Ijccamt 
gloomy , for the oath of vengeance he liad take n 
recurred to his memory , and he reflected how 
much ill, in the^e times, a man with thn teen 
oi fourteen millions could do to his enemies 
llit abbt did not know thi isle of Monte 
Cristo , but Dantes knew it, and had often 
passed it, situated twenty foe miles fiom 
rianoui, between Corsica and the islt of Elba, 
and had once touched at it Thi*. island was, 
always had been, and still is, completely de 
sertef It is a rock of almost conical form, 
which seems as though produced by some 
volcanic effort from the depth to the surface of 
the ocean. Dantes traced a plan of th£ island 
to 1 iria, and I ana gave Dantes advice a» 10 
the means he should tmploy to letover the 
trea ui<r Hut Dantes was far from bung a* 


enthusiastic and confidt nt as the old umn It* 
was past a question now that 1 ana was not a 
lunatic, and the wiym which he had neb it \ til 
the discovery which had gi\en nit to the sus 
picion of his madness mu eased his admiiation 
of him , but at the same time he could not 
bcln\ethat that deposit, supposing it had ever 
existed, still existed , and, though he con 
side red the ticisuie ashy no means thimerital, 
he yet believed it was no longer there 

Hovvevu, as if fait lesolved on depriving 
tht prisoncis of then last chance, and making 
them understand that they wue condemned to 
peipetual nnpi isonment, a new misfortune 
befell them the galleiy 011 Pc sea side, 
whuh hid long been in ruins, was lebuilt 
Tluy had rtpamd it completelv, and stopped 
up with \ast masses of stone tht hole Dantes 
hid pailly filled 111 But for this precaution, 
wlnt h it will be lcmcmhercd the &bl>l had 
mule to l dmond, the misfoitune would have 
been still gieatet, foi their attempt to escape 
wi ulil halt lietn detected, and they would un- 
fcituinuly line been si parated l bus, afresh 
and e t stionget door was closed upon them 
4 \ an stt, said the young min, with an 
air of soirowful resignation to 1 ana, 44 that 
Ciod du ms it light to takefioin me even what 
you c ill my di\otion to you 1 have promised 
to rimun toi tvci with you, and now I could 
not bn al my promiJL it I would I shall no 
muit hive the tieisuy thin yon, and neither 
if u will quit this prison Hut mv real trea- 
ure is not tint, iny dtar friend, which awaits 
me tferieath thi sombie locks of Monte Cristo, 
but it lsyoui presen e, our living togethei five 
01 six h urs a di), in spitt of our gaoleis , it 
1 those rays of intelligence you have elicited 
from my brun, the languages you have im 
planted in n y memory, and which spring 
thi re with all then phjlologn.il ramifications 
Ihesi di Hi rent sc it nets that ycu have made 
so cisy to me by the depth of the 1 now ledge 
you possess of them and the elcarntss of the 
principles to which you have feductcl them, 
tins is my treasure my beloved friend, and 
with this you have made me nch and happy. 
Believe me, mil take comfoit, this is better lor 
me than tons of gold and eases of diamonds, 
even wen they not is problematical as the 
clouds w e see in the moi lung floating over the 
sea, which we take for ht 7 a fitma , and which 
evaporate and vanish a* we diaw neir to them 
To nave y 011 as long as possible near me, to 
hear yoiu eloquent voice which 1 tiust tra 
belbshes my mind strengthens my soul, and 
makes my wholt fiamt capable of great and 
temble things, if 1 should ever be fiee, so fill* 
my whole existence, lint the despair to which 
I was just on the point of yielding when 1 
knew you, has no longtr any hold over .me ; 
and this this is my fortune — not chimerical 
but actual I owe you my real good, my pre- 
sent happiness , and all the sovereigns 01 the 
earth, were they C csa» Forgns, could not de\ 
pnvc me of tin-. * ' I 
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' Thus, if not actually happy, yet the days 
\these two unfortunates passed togethei weq,t 
qmckjy Fana, who foi so long a time had kept 
silent c a* to the measure, now perpetually 
talked of it As he had saia, he remained paia 
lyred in the right arm and tht left leg, and h id 
given up all hope of ever enjoying it himself 
But he was continually thinking over somt 
means of ev’ap* for his young companion, and 
ht enjovc 1 it for him 1 or fear the letter 
plight U so lie day lost or abstracted, ht com 
peilel Dmtcs to learn it by hcait* and ht 
thus knew it fiom ont end to tht othu 1 hen 
he d s Dyed the second poition, assmed that 
if ihc n l v r sti7(d n oik woild be able 
to p ncli it its i ill iieimng Whole lu uis 
som lines p s i 1 whilst lain was giving m 
stiik.li is tiDmtes in tru ti ns which wut 
to uvl him when h w is i< Illicit) Ih n, 
once fret nom the. dav uid horn ancl lmintnl 
when hi wissj,1k mull h im but m old) 
thought, wli h w is t » gun Mcnti C n t > l ) 
somt mean ml km mi thue done undo 
some pi U\i w inch w jul 1 gi\L no s isjm ion 
and one*, th it, t endeivour to hud tht 
woiuleiful l\ c i n uid st nth m the ap 
pomtt t sj i lhe ippomted jot, bi it 
rtmi i iberctl 1 ein 0 the farthest m 1c in the 
second openmj 

In the iiieanwluic the hums pissed, if not 
rapi 11) it leist t il i ild) t Faiu as wc h ive 
sail, withoit h ving lccovtitd the use oi his 
hand ui l lr it, had ltsuhncd ill the clearness 
of lus und i standing, and hid gradually, 
besides the moi il in true tuns we hiv dt 
tailed taught lus youthful < mipimon the 
patient md sublime dut) if i j i jnei, wlu 
It. tins to m ike somt thm H fiom n ithmg The) 
nui thus pupttually cmplovcd I im, that 
he mi^hl n it ste himsell glow old , Dante-., 
lo» fi u ot lecilling the ilmost txlinct past 
which n nv only floated in his niemoi) like a 
distant ligh* w mdtring in the night All 
went on is if in existences m wh eh mufoitunc 
has dtiangcd nothing, md which glide on 
tuech uue ill) and tranquil!) beneath the eye of 
lhovidci ee 

• But beneath tin « suj tifleiil eilm there wue 
in the heait of the young mui, and, pcihaps, 
in that of the^old man mui) u passed dtsnts, 
many stifled sighs, which found vuit when 
I uu was left alone, and when Ldmond re- 
turned to his cell One night 1 dmond aw eke 
suddenly, believing he heaul some one calling 
him He opened his eyes sm d tued to pieiee 
thiouph the gloom His name, or rather a 
plaintive voice, which essayed to pronounce 
lus name, leached him “ Alas ' * mummied 
Ldmond, 4 can it bt ? 1} 

He moved his bed, dievv up the stone, 
rushed into the passage, and reached the 
opposite extremity, the secret entrance was 
open By the light of the wretched and 
waveung lamp, of which we have spoken, 
JDantts saw the old man, pale, but >et erect, 
|Clinging to thc.Udstea'd His ftaturts were 


wi idling with those horrible syipptqm* wfe m 
I he already knew, and which fcfed so senouwy 
alarmed him w hen he saw them for the £r?t 
tune 

I ‘ 1 Alas * my dear friend, 1 said T aria, m a 
resigned tone, 44 >ou understand do you not; 

1 and I need not attempt to explain to >ou? * 

1 dmond utteitd a uyof igori), and, quite 
| out of hit senses, rushed towards the dooi, ex’ 

' claiming, — “Help 1 help’ 

I 1 am had just sufficient stiength to retain 
him 

I “ Silence. ' he said, 4 or )ou ne lost 
i Ihink now of vouiself on!>, m> deal fiund, 
act s > t » rtndci youi ciptiuty suppoitablv 
oi y mi flight po ilk It would ltquuc yeai*. 
ti i v iu w nnl) wmt I lmt don hcic ami 
whi h wculd be instant!) le&tioycd if oui 
giuleis 1 new we had communicated with eaili 
oihu i l ules Ijc assuit 1 in> de u 1 linond, 
the dun a >n 1 mi ibout l) le im will n )t lung 
lemain empty some other unfoi innate being 
| will s ion tak< m> i lice md t > him )oti will 
ij fcir like an angel f silvation ltilnp he 
will be youn^, stiom,, md enduimg, likeyoui 
sel f in l will ud > hi m yuu tscipt , wluLt 
I hue be n but i hin limit \ ou will no 
lm^u hut hill i dead l d) tied to >ou to 
paialwc ill your movt ments \t Itn 111 Fio 
vidtnei lus d lit somethin.' f »i \ u he n 
stoics to y >u m >ic thin he I il is u u an 1 it 
w is turn I lioukl die 

Ldmond could only clasj> lus hant 1 an 1 ex 
claim, — ‘Oh, my fuend ' im bund » speak 
not thus * ” and then lesunung ill his pusenee 
of mind whuh hid foi a mom l it staggtied 
uiidu ibis blow uid his slicngth which hid 
f ukd at the avoids of the old m m, he said, — 
4 Oh ' I have saved )ou once, and 1 will save 
| you i second time 1 And laising the foot of 
| the bed, ho drew out the plual, still a thud 
tilled with the led liquoi 

44 See 1 he exclaimed “there remains still 
somt of this saving diaught Quick, quit k r 
tell me what I niu«t do this time,— aie theie 
any !r<sh instructions ? 'speak, my friend, I 
listen 

4 Thtie is not a hope,” lepliedf Faria, 
shJ ing lus held , 14 but no mattci, God willy 
it that man whom He has created, <md in 
whose hlait lie has so profoundly looted the 
love of lift, should do«ll m his powei to pre- 
serve that existence which, howevei painful U 
may be, is yet always so dear M 

14 Oh * ye®, yes ’ ” exclaimed Dantes, u apd 
I tell you you shall yet be saved l** 

“Well, then, try The cold gains 
me I feel the blood flowing towards ipy 
biai i This hotrible tiemblmg, which tnafce* 
my teeth chattel, and seems to dislocate my 
l>ones, begins to pervade my whole flame ; tn 
live minutes the malady will reach Us height, 
and m a quartei of an hour there wilf fee 
nothing left of me but a dead corpse '* 

“ Oh * ’ exc laimed Dantes, his heart wrung 
with anguish 
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“Do as v<ju did before, only do not wait 
so long Ail the springs of life are now ex- 
hausted in me, and death,” he continued, 
looking at hi$ paialyze 1 arm and log, “ has 
btlt half its work t do If, after halving made 
me swallow twelve drops instead of ten, you 
sqs that I do not recover, then pour the rest 
^down my throat Now lift me on m> l>cd, for 
* I 6an no longer support myself * 

Edmond took the old man m his aims, and 
laid him on the bed , 

“ \nd now, my dear fiicnd, * slid I am, 
“sole consolation of my wretched existence 

you whom Hea\en give me somewhat late, 
but still ga\c me, a pi iceless gift, and for 
winch I am most giiteful, it the moment of 
separating from you foi evei, I wish you all 
the happiness and all the pio^pcuty you so 
well deseivt My son, I bless thee ! The 
young man cist himself on his knees, 
leaning hn> head against the old man s 
bed 

** Listen, now, to what I *a\ n tins my 
dying moment Ihe tieasure of tin Spadix 
exists God giants me that tbcie n> longer 
exists foi me distance oi obst icle f set it in 
the depths of the innci ea un My eyes 
pieice the inmost lccessts of the eaith, and 
aic dazzled at the sight of so much in hes If 
vou do escape, remembei that the p* jr abbe, 
whom all the world ei le 1 ml was net so 
Hasten to Monte Cnsto -a\ id y mself of the 
fortune —foi you have inlet 1 s lilt re I 1 mg 
enough ” A violent shock inUutipUd the old 
man Dantes nixed his hea l in l saw I ana s 
eyfe mjtcted with blfod It seeinul as if a 
flow of Ido id had actc lded from tin (best to 
the head 

“Adieu' adieu' mut mine. I the nil 
man clamping Ldmon 1 s hmd convulsively — 
“ adieu ' ’ 

“ Oh no — no, not yet, ’ ht cued , “do not 
forsake me Oh ' succour him ' IIe,lp ' — 
help ' -help ' 

“ Hush ' —hush ' * miu mured the dying 
ttfon, “that they may not separate us if you 
save me ' ” 

“You are right Oh yes yes ' be assyied 
I shall save you ' bt sides, although you 
Suffer much, you do not seem m such agony 
as before.” 

“Do not mistake 1 I suffer less because 
there is in me less strength to endure it \t 
your age we have faith m life; it is the 
privilege of youth to believe and hope, but 
old men see death more clearly Oh ' His 
hert— His here—’tis over— my sight is gone— 
toy reason escapes I Your hand, Dantes ! 
Adieu ' — adieu And laising himself by a 

finhl effoit, m which hf summoned all his 
&dtttaes, he said,— 1 * Monte Cnsto ! forget 
not Mottte-Cnsto ! ” And he fell back in his 
bed. The crisis was terrible, his twisted 
IrtnBiy his swollen eyelids, a foam of blood 
and froth in his lips, a frame quite ngid, was 
eOdn extended on this bed of agony, in place 


of the intellectual being who was there but so 
• lately. 

Dont&s took the lamp, placed it on a pro- 
jecting stone above the bed, whence its tremu- 
lous light fell with stiange and fantastic ray 
on this discomposed countenance and this 
motionless and stiffened body With fixed 
eyes he awaited boldly the moment for ad 
ministumg the hoped lor rcstoiative 

When he believed the instant had ai rived; 
he took the knife, unclosed the teeth, which 
ottered less ic«istancc than befort, counted one 
after the other twelve diops, and watched, 
the phial contained, perhaps, twice as much 
moie lie waited ten minutes, a quarter of 
an houi, half in houi, nothing moved 
Trembling, his han tuct his blow bathed 
with perspuation he counted the seconds by 
the beatings of his heart Then he thought it 
was time to m il e the last tn d and he put the 
phial to the violet lips of 1 ana, and without 
having occasion to toice open his jaws, which 
had icmamcd exten le l, he pouied the whole 
of the liquid down his thioil 

Ihe d i aught juduud a nlvinir effect, a 
violent tumbling pen adc d the oil man's 
limbs, hi j i y i s one no l until it was ft arful to gaze 
upon them, he ncave 1 a sirh which resembled 
a shnel , and then all this v ibrnting fiamc rc 
turned gi ad u ally to its ta'c (f immobility, 
only the (ye remaned optn 

Half an lioui, anjioui in hour and a half 
elapsed, and during th s time of anguish Ed- 
mond leaned over Ins fnend, his hand applied 
to His heart and felt the body gndually grow 
cold, and the he aits pul ation become more 
md moie deep and dull until at length all 
st ippetl , the last movement of the b art 
teas d the face It came livid, the tyc-» ip 
mained open but the look was glazed It 
was six o clot k in the morning, the dawn w is 
just bie iking, and its weak ia\ came into the 
dungeon, mil paled the ineffectual light of the 
lamp Singular shadows passed over the 
countenance of the dead man, which at times 
gave it the appearance of life Whilst this 
struggle between day and night lasted, Dantes 
still doubted, but as soon as the daylight 
gained the pre emmtnce he saw that lie was 
alone with a corpse Ihen an»invmciblc and 
extreme teiror seized upon him, md he dared 
not again press the hand tint hi ng out of bed. 
he dared no longer to gaze on those fixed and 
vacant eyes which he tried many times to close, 
but m vain — t!!ey opened again as soon ax 
shut lie extinguished the lamp, carefully 
concealed it, and then went away, closing as 
well as he could the entrance to the secret 
passage by the large stone as he descended- 
It was time, for the gaoler was coming On 
this occasion he began his lounds at Dant&s 
cell, and on leaving him he went on to Faria's 
dungeon, where he was taking breakfast and 
some linen Nothing betokened that the rant i 
knew anv thing of wthat had occurred HY 
went on his wav 
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Dantes was then seized with an indescribable 
desire to know what was going on in the dun* 
geon of his unfortunate friend. He therefore 
returned by the subterraneous gallery, and 
arrived in time to hear the exclamations of the 
turnkey, who called out for help. Other turn- 
keys came, and then was heard the regular 
tramp of soldiers even when not on duty— be- 
hind them came the governor. 

* Edmond heard the noise of the bed in which 
they were moving the corpse, heard the voice 
of the governor, who desired them to throw 
water on the face ; anti seeing that in spite of 
this application the prisoner did not lecover, 
sent for the doctor. The governor then went 
out, and some words of pity fell on Dames 
listening ears, mingled with brutal laughter. j 
“ Well ! well ! ” said one, “ the madman ! 
has gone to look after his treasure. Good 
journey to him ! ” 

44 With all his millions, he will not have 
enough to pay for his shroud ! ” said another. 

44 Oh ! ” added a third voice, “ the shrouds of 
the Chateau d ’If arc not dear ! ” 

14 Perhaps,” said one of the previous speakers, 

44 as he was a churchman, they may go to some 
expense in his behalf.’ 

“They may give him the honours of the 
sack.” 

Edmond did not Jose a word, but compre 
bended very little of what was said. The j 
voices soon ceased, and it seemed to him as if 1 
the persons had all left the cell. Still he dated 
not to enter, as they might have left some 
turnkey to watch the dead, lie remained, 
therefore, mute and motionless, restraining 
even his respiration. At the end of an hour 
he heard a faint noise, which increased. It 
was the governor who returned, followed by 
the doctor and other attendants. There was 
a moment’s silence— it was evident that the 
doctor was examining the dead body. The 
inquiries soon commenced. 

The doctor analyzed the symptoms of the 
malady under which the prisoner had sunk, 
and declared he was dead. Questions and 
ans>vers followed in a manner that made 
Dantes indignant : for he felt that all the 
world should experience for the poor abbe the 
love he bore him. 

“ I am very sorry for what you tell me,” 
said the governor, replying to the assurance of 
the doctor, 44 that the old man is really dead ; 
for he was a quiet, inoffensive prisoner, happy 
in his folly, and required no watching. ” 

44 Ah 1 ’ abided the turokey, 44 there was no 
occasion for watching, him ; he would have 
stayed here fifty years, I’ll answer for it, with- 
out any attempt to escape.” 

“Still,” said the governor, 44 1 believe it 
will be requisite, notwithstanding your cer- 
tainty, and not that I doubt your science, but 
for my own responsibility’s sake, that we 
should by perfec tly assured that the prisoner 
f dead. 1 ' There was a moment of complete 
'jilcncc, during wlmh ldantcs, still listening, 


I fell assured tlxat the doctor was examining and 
touching the corpse a second tifne. 

! 44 You may make your mind easy,” said the 

doctor ; “he is dead. I will answer for that. 

“You know, sir,” said the governor, per- 
sisting, “ that we are not content in such cases 
as this with such a simple examination. i# In 
spite of all appearances, be so kind, therefore, 
as to finish your duty by fulfilling the formali" 
ties prescribed by law.” 

44 Let the irons be heated,” said the doctor ; 
“but really it is a useless precaution.” This 
order to heat the irons made ’Dantes shudder, 
lie heard hasty steps, the creaking of a door, 
people going and coming, and some minutes 
aflei wards a turnkey entered, saying — 

“ Here is tlte brazier, lighted.” Thcic w f as 
a moment’s silence, and then w'as heard the 
noise made by burning flesh, of which the 
peculiar and nauseous smell penetrated even 
behind the wall “where Dantes was listening 
horrified. At this smell of human flesh car- 
bonized, the damp came over the young man’s 
brow, and he felt as if he should faint. 

41 You see,nsir, he is really dead,” s:iid the 
doctor; “this burn in the heel is decisive. 
The poor fool is cured of his folly, and deh- 
\cred of his captivity.” 

“ Wasn’t his name Faria ! ” inquired one of 
the officers who accompanied the governor. 

“ Yes, sir ; and, as he said, it was an 
ancient name ; he was, loo, very learned, and 
rational enough on all points which did not 
, relate to his treasure ; but on that, indeed, he 
I w.is obstinate.’’ 

1 44 It is the sort of malady which we call 

i monomania,” said the doctor, 
j 44 You had never anything to complain of?” 

■ said the governor to the gaoler who had charge 
. of the abbe. 

! 44 Never, sir,” replied the gaoler, 44 never ; 

i on the contrary, he sometimes amused meviiy 
much by telling me stories. One day, too, 
when my wife was ill, lie gave me a prescrip- 
tion which cured hei.” 

“Ah, ah!” said the doctor, “ t I was 
ignorant that I had a competitor ; but f I hope, 
M.te Gouvemeur, that you will show him all 
proper respect in consequence.” 

44 Yes, yes ; make your mind easy ; he shall 
be decenfly interred in the newest sack we cun 
find. Will that satisfy you ? ” 

“Must we do this last formalily in your 
presence, sir?” inquired a turnkey. 

“Certainly. But make haste, — I cannot 
stay here all day.” Fresh footsteps, going. and 
coining, were now heard, and a moment after- 
wards the noise of cloth being rubbed reached 
Dantes’ ears, the bed creaked on its hinges, 
and the heavy foot of a man who lift* a Weight 
resounded on ‘ the floor ; then the bed jagain 
creaked under the weight deposited upon it. 

44 In the evening ! ” said ihe governor. 

44 Will there be any mass ? ” asked one of 
attendants. 

44 That is impossible,” replied the governor, 
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rt The chaplain of the chateau came to me 
yesterday to beg for leave of absence, in order 
to take a trip to Hyeres for a week. I told 
him I would attend to the prisoners in his 
absence. If the poor abbe had not been in 
such a hurry, he might have had his requiem. ” 
44 Pooh ! pooh !” said the doctor, with the 
acoustomed impiety of persons of his profes- 
sion, 44 he is a churchman. God will respect 
his profession, and not give the devil the 
wicked delight of' sending him a priest.” A 
shout of laughter followed this brutal jest. 
During this time the operation of putting the 
body in the sack was going on: 

“This evening,” said the governor, when 
the task was ended. 

“ At what o'clock? ” inquired a turnkey. 

41 Why, about ten or eleven o’clock.” 

41 Shall we watch by the corpse ? ” 

44 Of what use would it be ? Shut the 
dungeon as if he were alive — that is all.” 
Then the steps, retreated, and the voices died 
away in the distance ; the noise of the floor, 
with its creaking hinges and bolts, ceased, ancl 
a silence duller than any solitude ensued, — the 
silence of death, which pervaded all, and 
struck its icy chill through the young man’s 
whole frame. Then he laised the flag-stone 
cautiously with his head, and looked carefully 
round the chamber. It was empty ; and 
I kintes, quitting the passage, entcrcckU. 


CHAPTER XX. 

THE CEMETERY OF THE CHATEAU IMF. 

On the bed, at full length, and faintly lighted 
by the pale fay that penetrated the window, 
was visible a sack of coarse cloth, under the 
forge folds of which were stretched a long and 
stiffened form ; it was Earia’s last winding- 
sheet,-*-a winding-sheet which, as the turnkey 
said, cost so little. All, then, was completed. 
A material separation had taken place between 
Dantes and his old friend ; he coulfj no longer 
see those eyes which had remained open as if 
to look even beyond death ; he could no longer 
clasp that hand of industry which had lifted 
for him the veil that had concealed hidden and 
obscure things. Faria, the usual and the good 
companion, with whom hejf&s accustomed to 
live so intimately, no lodger breathed. He 
seated himself on the edge of that terrible bed, 
and fell into a melancholy and gloomy reverie. 

Alone ! — he was alone again ! — again re- 
lapsed into silence !— he found himself once 
again in the presence of nothingness ! Alone ! 
—no longer to see, no longer to hear the voice 
or the only human being who attached him to 
. life ! Was it not better, like Faria, to seek 


the presence of his Maker, and learn the 
enigma of life at the risk of passing through 
the mournful gate of intense suffering? The 
idea of suicide, driven away by his friend, and 
forgotten in his presence whilst living, arose 
like a phantom before him in presence of his 
dead body. 

“ If I could die,” he said, 44 1 should go * 
where he goes, and should assuredly find him 
again. But how to die ? It is very easy,” he 
continued, with a smile of bitterness ; “ I will 1 
remain here, rush on the first person that opens . 
the door, will strangle him, and then they will 
guillotine me.” But as it happens that ut ex- 
cessive griefs, as in great tempests, the abyss 
is found between the tops of the loftiest waves, 
Dantes recoiled from the idea of this infamous 
death, and passed suddenly from despair to an 
ardent desire for life and liberty. 

“Die! oh no,” he exclaimed, — “not die 
now, after having lived and suffered so long 
and so much ! Die ! yes, had I died years 
since ; but now it would be, indeed, to give 
way to my bitter destiny. No, 1 desire to live ; 

I desire to struggle to the very last ; I wish to ' 
reconquer the happiness of which 1 have been 
deprived. Before 1 die l must not forget that ,i 
I have my executioners to punish, ancl perhaps 
too, who knows, some friends to reward. Yet 
they will forget me here, and 1 shall die in my 
dungeon like Karia.” As he said this, he re- 
mained motionless, diis eyes fixed like a man 
struck with a suddeiydea, but whom this idea 
fills with amazement. Suddenly he rose, 
lifted his hand to his brow as if his brain were 
gidtfy, paced twice or thrice round his chamber, 
and then paused abruptly at the 1**}. ' 

“Ah! ah!” lie muttered, “who inspires 
me with this thought ? Is that Thou, gracious 
God? Since none but the dead pass freely 
from this dungeon, let me assume the place of 
the dead ! ” Without giving himself time to 
reconsider his decision, and, indeed, that he 
might not allow his thoughts to be distracted 
from his desperate resolution, he bent over the 
appalling sack, opened it with the knife which 
Faria had made, drew the corpse from the sack, 
and transported it along the gal let y to his own 
chamber, laid it on his couch, passed round its 
head the rag he wore at night round his own, 
covered it with his counterpane, once again 
kissed the ice-cold brow, and tried vainly to 
close the resisting eyes, which glared horribly; * 
turned the head towards the wall, so that,, the 
gaoler might, when he brought his evening 
meal, believe tfiat he was asleep, as was his 
frequent custom ; returned along the gallery, 
threw the bed against the wall, returned to the 
other cell, took from the hiding-place the 
needle and thread, flung off his rags, that they 
might feci naked flesh only beneath the coarse 
sackcloth, and getting inside the sack, jrfaced 
himself in the posture in which the dead body 
had been laid, and sewed up the mouth of the 
sack withinside. 

The beating of hi? heart might have bt^pi 
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heard, if by any mischance the gaolers had 
entered at that moment Dantes might have 
waited until the evening visit was over, but he 
was afraid the governor might change his reso 
lution, and order the dead bod) to bciemovcd 
earlier. In that cise his hst hope would have 
been destroyed Now his project was settled 
under any circumstances, and ht hoped thus 
to carry it into efkct If, during the tune he 
Was l>eing con\c>ed, tin grace diggus should 
discover that tht) wui convening a live m 
stead of a dead bod), Dantes did not intend 
to give them time to recognize him, but with a 
sudden cut of tht knife, he meant to open the t 
sack from top to bottom, and, profiting b) | 
thur alarm, escape , if they tucd to catch him, 
he would use his knife | 

If they conducted him t > tin n nuti i) ml i 
laid him in the grave, lie w ml 1 illow himself j 
to be covered with eutli md then a^ it was 
night, the grave diggt is i mil stare el) hive 
turned their backs tie ht woul 1 havt woil ed 
his way through tht s >ft » 1 m 1 e s apt , 
hoping thit the weight v mil 1 not 1 t >o htav) 
foi him to suppoit If h was duuvet in 
this, inti the caith pr< ved t ) h m he woultl 
bo stifled, mel ihm i ninth the Icttci ill 
would lx, our 1) intis hi I u »t eiten sinec I 
the picvious eve mil,, but he hil not thought I 
of hunger or thust nr li 1 lie n >w think I 
of it His posit u i wi i pet m ms to | 
illow him evtn time t Rflut n in\ thought, 
tut one m ! 

Tht first risl tint I > ut s tin w is, tint the 
gioki when lie brought him his supper nt 
sevtnoclmk, might ]i rtuve the substitution 
lit had ejected foil in vie 1) twenty times it I 
least fiom iTiismtlirop or fatigue Dintes In 1 | 
K (vivid his ga >ler in 1 1 md then the man 

placed his lire id md soup on the table, anil 
went away witlu ut suing i woi 1 This tunc 
the gaola might n t be siknt is usual but 
speak to Dantes, and seeing tint lie leceivtel 
n > ieplv, go to the be I an l thus dis< mi all 
When st ven o clock came Dantes* agon) 
rtatiy commenced llis hind placed on his 
heart was unable to repress its thmhbings, 
whilst, with the other he wiped the perspna 
tlbn from his temples I rom time to time 
shuddermgs ran thiough his whole frame and 
collapsed his hrut is if it weic frozen Then 
he thought he y going 1 > die \ et the hours 
pissed on without an) stn m the chateau, and 
Dantes felt he had escaped this first danger , 
it wras a good augur) At length about the 
hour the governor had appointed, fooUttps 
were heard on the stairs 1 dmond felt that . 
the moment had aimed, and summoning up 
all his pourage, held his breath happy if at 1 
the same tune he could have repressed in like | 
manner the hasty pulsation of his arteries 
They stopped at the door — there weie two 
steps, and Dantes guessed it was the two grave 
diggers who e ame to seek him- — this idea was 
soon converted into certamt) , when he heaid 
thM noise they mad* in putting down the hand 
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bier The door opened, and a dim light 
reached Dantes’ eyes through the coarse sock 
that covered him ; he saw two shadows ap 
proach his bed, a third remaining at the door 
with a toich in his hand Each of these two 
men, approaching the ends of the bed, took 
the sack by its extremists 

“He’s heav) though for an old and thin 
man, ’ said ont, as he raistd the head 

“ Thty say every year adds half a pound to 
the weight of the bones, said another, lifting 
the feet 

‘ Have )OU tied the knot?’ irquned the 
fust spcakci 

4 'NS hat w ould be the use of t ari) ing so much 
mart w tight ? * was the icply , * I can do tlut 
when we get there 

\ t s, vju'ii right, lcplitd the ( ompamon. 
4 W h it s the knot A r ? * thought Dintis 
i lie) deposited the supposed corpse on the 
bitr 1 dmond .stifle ned himself m ordti to 
pi iv his pait of a dtad man and then the 
pait) , lighted 1 \ the mm with the t .mh who 
went hrst ascenUd the stairs Suddtnl) hi 
felt tht fresh and slurp nifdil an, an l Du les 
itcogni/ed the Aft tral It w is i su l kn sea 
sition, itthe sunt time icpktt with U lie lit 
ml >m I ht btirtis a lvinccd twenly 
pices tht ii sto|pid, putting their bier down 
on the gioun 1 One f them went nn v and 
Dantes •he irtl hit shies on the pavement 
14 W here am l then? he asked him tlf 

ki ill) he is by no means a light 1 ad 1 * 
sill the other luartr sitting on 1 tit e ge of 
the li ill bmow Dantes first impulse in, 
t i\ i lut foitunatih he di 1 not attempt 
it 

1 ijit me 3 c u u sul lht other bearer, 
i [ shill not find what I am looking for 
1 he man with the loich toniplitd, although 
n >t hsI td m the most polite terms 

44 \Mnt can he bt looking for? ’ thought 
I linond 44 I he spide perhaps An excla 
mation of satisfaction indicated that the grave 
digger had found the objtcl of his search 
44 litre it is at last, ht said, 44 not vythotit 
some trouble though 

4< \es,” was the an wu, “but it li is lost 
nothing by waiting " 

\s he said this, the man came tow aids 
1 dmond, rw ho heard a heavy and sounding 
substance laid down beside him, and at the 
same moment a cord was fastened round his 
ft ft with sudden and painful vinlentt 

44 Well, have you tied the knot ? ” mquued 
the giave digger, who was looking on. 44 Yes, 
and pretty tight too, I can tell you," was the 
answer 

44 Move on then ” Vnd the bier Was lifted 
once more, and thev proceeded. 

They advanced fifty paces farther, and then 
stopped to open a door, then went forward 
again The noise of the waves dashing against 
the rocks, on which the chateau is built, reached 
Dantes ear distinctly as they piogrcssed 
4 4 Bad weather I * observed oik* of the 
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bearer^ , 41 not a pleasant night for a dip m waves foamed and loured as if befoie the 
the sea/* * approach of a storm Behind him, blacker 

“ Why, yes, the abbe runs 1 chince of being tnan the sea, blackei than the sky, rose like a 
wet,” said the othei , and lhcn there was a phantom the giant of granite whose projecting 
burst of brutal laughter Panics did not com crags seemed like aims t\t ended to scire their 
prehend the jest, but his h ur stood erect on prey ; and on the lughcst rock w as a torch 
ms.be id that lighted two figures He fancied thcae 

44 'Well, here we ne at last, * said one of two foims were lool mg at the sea doubtless 
them , “ \ little farther — a little farther, 1 said these stiange gn\e diggers had heard his cry. 
the other “You know vei) well that the Dantfcs dived again, and lemained a long time 
last w as stopped on his wa> dashed on the beneath the wattr This manoeuvre w is 
rocks and the governor told usntxt das that ahead) familiu to him and usually atti acted 
we weic careless felh ws a ciowd of spectators m the ba) befoie llic 

Ihe) a tended live or si\ more steps, and I lighthouse atMn eilles when ht swam then, 
then Pantts felt thit the) took him cm b) and who with ciu accoid, pronounced him 
the head ind the < thir b) tlu htels and the tost swimmer in the poll When he re 
uung him i > m i fi ‘ One’ said the appeal td lilt light had disappeiitd 
r iu< hggers two* lime, an 1 i\nj it w is nec tssary to slid e nil to sc i; Raton 

Vn l it tli sum instant Pmtes felt himself | neui md Jkimgue ut the m ucst isles of all 
fluiig, into the ur ill t i wound el bird falling I those thit sun iund the C Intent d If , blit 
idling with a npidit) thit* made his l loot l Ratonncau md 1 omegut iu inh ibittd, to 
cur lk Vltliuugh liawn downwaids b) the geiher with the isle t * ( Piuim , I lboulen 01 
tine h a\\ weight which hastened his ra^ nl 1 tmairt w tie the most sceuu 1 he isles of 
e nit it seemed to him is if the tune we le liloukn md Lcnnur ire i le i r iie fiom the 
leuitur) At last, with a tergiiie dish he (bateau d If Pantts nevertheless deter 
uiUi 1 the lee cold water inel as he lie! s mined to male foi them but how voull he 


lie uttcicd a hull cry, stifled in im nient I \ find his w ij in the dill mss it the night** 

hi immeisi n beneath the wi\e At this moment h w before him like i 

Pmtes had l ten flung into the sea, into brdlnni stn the lighthouse of Planiei By 
whose depths hew is dngged by a thirty si\ le \ inj. ibis light »n the light he kept the 
1 ound sh )t tied to his feel The se i i the isle l liboulcn i little on the left , b) turu 

eeineter) of Chiteau d If. m 1) the left theufeie be would Jind it 

But, is we line sink it was it kisl i lcagm 
from the C bateau d If to this island Often m 

h iri^rn 1 iria hid said to linn, when he siw 
mn idle md ini live ‘pintis \t u must not 
| give w i) to this lisil sniss, \ou will to 
lr< lined li >eu seel t» tseiju, md )om 
shen^th li is n it 1 < n pioperl) txenised an 1 
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Dam is, although giddy, and almost suffo 
cated, had jet sufhcicnt piesence of mincl to 
h'olel Jus biealh , and as ms light hantl (pie 
ired*as he was for e\ci) chance) held his 
nift open, he rapidly lipped up the sack, 
extricated his arm, and then lus bod) , but m 
spite of all his efforts to fiec himself fiom the 
bullet, he felt it dragging him ^lown still 
lower s he then bent his bod), and bj a des 
nerate effort seveied the cord that bound his 
tegs, at the moment he was suffocating W ith 
a vigorous spring he lose to the surface of the 
sea, whilst me bullet bore to its depths the 
sack that had so nearly become his shroud 
Dant&s merely paused to breathe, and then 
dived again in order to avoid being seen 
When he arose a second time, he was fifty 
paces from where he had first sunk. He saw 
overhead a black and tempestuous sky, over 
Which the wind was driving the fleeting 
vfipours that occasionally suffered a tw inkling 
star to appear ; before him was the vast ex 
pause of waters, sombre and teruble, whose 


pteptted foi evutiou lht ml woids ring in 
Pinies eiis cun tone ilh the wives ht 
hastened to ele m hiswa) thri ugh them i» 
see if he h id not lost his tiength he found 
with pltasuit tint his captmtv had tilen 
aw a) nothing of his powci, and that lu w is 
still mistti of that element 'on whose bosom 
he h id so often spoited as a boj 

I eoi, that relentless pursuer, clogged Dallies* 
efforts , he listened if anj noise w is audible ; 

I eich time that he rose over the waves his 
| looks scanned thehoriron anef stiove to pene- 
I trate the darkness , iveiv wave seemed a bo it 
J in his pursuit, ancl he rtdoubled txeitions that 
I increased his distance from the eJiatcau, but the 
I lepclition of ^hich weakentd his strength. 
i He swam on still, and lheidj the terrible 
I chateau had disappeared in the darknesa He 
could not sec it, but he JJt Us piesence. An 
hour passed, during which Dantes, excited by 
the feeling of fieedom continued to cleave the 
waves. 44 Ltt us see, 1 said he, 44 I have swum 
above an hour ; but as the w ind is against me, 
that has retarded my speed , however, if I am 
not mistaken, I must be close, to the isle of 
Tiboulen But what if I wre re mistaken.? ” 
A shudder passed over huru He sought |a 
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tread water, in order to rest himself ; but the 
sea was too violent, and he felt th'at he could 
not make use of this means of repose. 

“ Well,” said he, “I will swim on until I 
am worn out, or the cramp seizes me, and 
then I shall sink ; ” and he struck out with the 
energy of despair. 

Suddenly the sky seemed to him to become 
< Still darker and more dense, and compact 
clouds lowered towards him ; at the same time 
he felt a violent pain in his knee ; his imagina- 
tion told him a ball had struck him, 
ahd that in a moment he would hear the 
report, but he heard nothing. Dantes put odt 
his hand and felt resistance ; he then extended 
his leg and felt the land, and in an instant 
guessed the nature of the object he had taken 
for a cloud. 

•' , Before him rose a mass of strangely formed 
rocks, thdt resembled nothing so nmcli as a 
vast fire petrified at the moment of its most 
fervent combustion. It was the isle ofTiboulen. 
Dantes rose, advanced a few steps, and, with a 
fervent prayer of gratitude, stretched himself 
on the granite, which seemed to him softer 
than down. Then, in spite of the wind and 
rain, he fell into the deep sweet sleep of those 
' worn out by fatigue. At the expiration of an 
hour Edmond was awakened by the roar of the 
thunder. The tempest was unchained and let 
loose in all its fury ; from time to time a flash 
of lightning stretched across the heavens like 
a fiery serpent, lighting* up the clouds that 
rolled on like the waves of an immense chaos. 

Dantes had not been deceived — he ‘had 
reached the first of the two isles, which was, 
in reality, Tihoulen. lie knew that it was 
barren and without shelter -. but when the sen 
became more calm, he resolved to plunge into 
its waves again, and swim to Kcmaire, equally 
arid, but larger, and consequently, bettei 
adapted for concealment. 

An overnangmg '«>ck offered him a tempo- 
rary shelter; And naively had he availed him- 
self of when tbe tempest burst forth in all 
its fury, Edmond ’'el t the rock beneath which 
lie lay tremble ; the waves dashing themselves 
against the granite rock wetted him with their 
spray. In safety, a-, he was, he fell himself i 
become giddy ip the midst of this war of the 
elements and the dazzling brightness of the 
lightning. It seemed to him that the island 
trembled to its base, and that it would, like a 
vessel at anchor, break her moorings, and bear 
him off into the centre of the storm. He then 
recollected that he had not eaten or drunk for 
s four-ami -twenty hours. He extended his 
hands, and drunk greedily of the rain-water 
that had lodged in a hollow of the rock. 

As he rose, a flash of lightning, that seemed 
as if the whole of the heavens were- opened, 
illumirfated the darkness. By its light, between 
the isle of Lemairc and Cape Cr Oise lie, a 
quarter of a league distant, Dantes saw’, like a 
s&^btre, a fishing-boat driven rapidly on by 
force of the wauE ami w aves. A second 
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after, he saw it again, approaching nearer. 
Dantes cried at the top of his voice to worn 
them of their danger, but they saw it them- 
selves. Another flash showed him four men 
clinging to the shattered mast and the rigging, 
while a fifth clung to the broken rudder. 

The men he beheld saw him doubtless, 'for 
their cries were carried to his ears by the wind* 
Above the splintered mast a sail rent to tatters 
was waving ; suddenly the ropes that still 
held it gave way, and it disappeared in the 
darkness of the night like a vast sea-bird. At 
the same moment a violent crash was heard, 
and cries of distress. Perched on the summit 
of the rock, Dantes saw by the lightning the 
vessel in pieces ; and amongst the fragments 
were visible the agonized features of the un- 
happy sailors. Then all became dark again. 

Dantes ran down the rocks at the risk of 
being himself dashed to pieces ; lie listened, 
he strove to examine, but he heard and saw 
nothing — all human cries had cease 1 ; and the 
tempest alone continued to rage. By degrees 
the wind abated ; vast grey clouds rolled to- 
wards the west ; and the blue firmament ap- 
peared studded with bright stars. Soon a red 
streak became visible in the horizon ; the waves 
w hitened, a light played over them, and gilded 
their foaming crests with gold. It was day. 

Dantes stood silent and motionless before 
this vast spectacle ; for since his captivity he 
had forgotten it. lie turned towards the 
fortress, and looked both at the sea and the 
land. The gloomy building rose from the 
bosom of the ocean with that imposing majesty 
of inanimate objects that seems at once to 
watch ami to command. It was about five 
o'clock ; the sea continued to grow calmer. 

44 In two or three hours,” thought Dantes, 
“the turnkey will enter my chamber, find the 
body of my poor friend, recognize it, seek for 
me in vain ; and give the alarm. Then the 
passage will be discovered,* the men who cast 
me into the sea, and who must have heard the 
cry I uttered, will be questioned. Then boats 
filled with armecj soldiers will pursufc the 
wretched fugitive! The cannon "will' warn 
every one to refuse shelter to a man wandering 
about naked and famished. The police of 
Marseilles ^vill be on the alert by land, whilst 
the governor pursues me by sea. I am cold, \ 
I am hungry. I have lost even the knife that ' 
saved me. Oh, my God 1 I have suffered j 
enough, surely. I lave pity on me, and do for ! 
me what I am unable to do for myself.** 

As Dantes (his eyes turned in the direction 
of the Chdteau d*lf,) uttered this prayer, he 
saw appear at the extremity - of the isle of 
Pomegue, like a bird skimming over the sea, 
a small bark, that the eye of a sailor alone 
could recognize as a Genoese tartane. She 
was coming out of Marseilles harbour, and was 
standing out to sea rapidly, her sharp prow 
cleaving through the waves. “Oh!” cried 
Edmond, “to think that in half an hour I 
could join her, did 1 not fear being questioned. 
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detected, . an$l conveyed back to Marseilles. 
What can I do? What story can I invent? 
Under pretext of trading along the coast, these 
men, wno are in reality smugglers, will prefer 
selling me to doing a good action. I must 
wait. But I cannot — I am starving. In a 
few hours my strength will be utterly ex- 
hausted ; besides, perhaps 1 have not been 
missed at the fortress. I can pass as one of' 
the sailors wrecked last night. r l his st >ry will 
pass current, ior there is no one left to corttra- 
diet me.” 

-As he spoke, Dantes looked towards the 
spot where the fishing- vessel had been wrecked, 
and started. The red cap of one of the sailors 
hung on a point of the rock ; and some beams 
that had formed a part of the xessel’s keel, 
floated at the foot of the crags. In an instant 
Dantes’ plan was formed, die swam to the 
cap, placer l it on his head, seized one of the 
beams, and struck out so as to cross the line 
the vessel was taking. 

“ I am saved,” murmured lie. And this 
conviction restored his strength. 

He soon perceived the vessel, fcliich, having 
the wind right ahead, was tacking between 
the Chateau d’lf and the tower of Planier. 
For an instant he feaied lest the bark, instead 
of keeping in shore, should stand out to sea ; 
but he soon saw by her nian<euvres^hal she 
wished to pass, like most vessels Ixmnd for 
Italy, between the islands of Jaros and 
Calaseraigrie. However, the vessel and the 
swimmer insensibly neared one another ; and 
in one of its lacks the bark approached within 
a quarter of a mile of him. lie rose on the 
waves, making signs of distress ; but no one 
on board perceived him ; and the vessel 
stood on another tack. Dantes would have 
cried out, but be reflected that the wind would 
drown his voice. 

It was then he rejoiced at his precaution 
in taking the beam, for without it he would 
have been unable, perhaps, to reach the vessel 
—»certainly to return to shore, should he be 
unsuccessful in attracting attention. 

Danf£s, although almost * sure as to what 
course the bark would take, had yet watched 
it anxiously until it tacked and stood towards 
him. -Then he advanced; but, lyfore they 
had met, the vessel again changed her direc- 
tion. By a violent effort, rose half out of 
the water, waving his cap, and uttering a loud 
shout peculiar to sailors. This time he was 
both seen and heard, and the tartane instantly 
steered towards him* At the same time, he 
saw they were about to lower the boat 
' An instant after, the boat, rowed by two 
men, advanced rapidly towards him. Dantes 
abandoned the beam, which he thought now 
useless, and swam vigorously to meet them. 
But he had reckoned too much upon his 
strength, and then he felt how serviceable the 
beam had been to him. His arms grew stiff, 
his legs had lost their flexibility, and' he was 
almost breathles*. 


He uttered a second cry. The two sailors 
redoubled their efforts, and one of them cried 
out ii* Italian “Courage.” 

The word reached his ear as a wave which 
he no longer had the strength to surmount 
passed over his head. He rose again to the 
surface, supporting himself by one of those 
desperate efforts a drowning man makes, 
uttered a third cry, and felt himself sink again, 
as if the fatal bullet were again tied to his 
feet. The water passed over his head, and the 
sky seemed livid. A violent effort again 
brought him to the surface. He felt as if 
something seized him by the hair ; but he saw 
anti heard nothing, lie had fainted. 

When lie opened his eyes, Dantes found 
himself on the deck of the tartane. His first 
care was to see what direction they were pur- 
suing. They were rapidly leaving the Ch&teatt 
d’lf behind. Dantes was so exhausted that 
the exclamation of joy he uttered was mistaken 
for a sigh. 

Ax we have said, he was lying on the deck, 
a sailor was rubbing his limbs with a woollen 
doth ; another, whom he recognized as the one 
who had cried out “ Courage ! ” held a gourd 
full of rum to his mouth ; whilst the third, an 
old sailoi, at once the pilot and captain, looked 
on wiiii that egotistical pity men feel for a 
misfortune that they have escaped yesterday 
and which may overtake them to-morrow. 

A few drops of the rum restored suspended 
animation, whilst the friction of his limbs re- 
stored their elasticity. 

“•Who are you?” said the pilot in bad 
French. 

“ I am,” replied Dantes in bad Italian, “a 
Maltese sailor. We were coming from Syra- 
cuse laden with grain The storm of last 
night overtook us at Cape Morgion, and we 
were wrecked on these rocks.” 

“ Where do you come from ? ” 

“ From these rocks that I had the good luck 
to cling to whilst our captain and the rest of 
the crew were all lost. I saw your ship, and 
fearful of being left to perish on the desolate 
island, I swam oft' on a fragment of the vessel 
in order to try and gain your bark. Youhawj 
saved my life, and I thank you,” continued 
Dantes. “ I was lost when ontt of your sailors 
caught hold of my hair.” 

“It was I,” said a sailor, of a frank and 
manly appearance ; “ and it was time, for you 
were sinking. ” 

“Yes,” returned Dantes, holding out his 
hand, “ I thank you again.” 

“ I almost hesitated though,” replied the 
sailor ; “you looked more like a brigand th&n 
an honest man, with your beard six inches and' 
your hair a foot long.” Dantes recollected 
that his hair and beard had not been cut all the 
time he was at the Ch&teau d'lf. 

“Yes,” said he, “I made a vow to our 
Lady of the Grotto not to cut my hair or beard 
for ten years if I wpre saved in a moment tof 
danger; but to-day the vow* expires-” a**, 
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*' Now what aie we to do with you ? ” said the captain. “ Every one is free to ask What 
the captain. ■ , he pleases. ” # 

'‘Alas! an) thing you please. My captain * ‘That’s true,” replied Jacopo; *‘I only 
is dead ; I have b.irely escaped ; but I am a mark* a remark.” 

good sailoi. Leaxemeat the fiist poit you “Well, you would do much better to lend 
make; I .hall be sure to find emplox- him a jacket and a pan of trouseis, if you 
ment.” hue them.” # 

“ Do you know the Mediterranean * ” i “No," said Jacopo; “but T hate a shirt 
“I hint* sailed oxci it since m> child- and a pair of trouseis.” * 

hood ” “ Inat is all I want,” interrupted Dantes. 

“ You know the best hai hours ? ” Jacopo dixed into the hold, and soon returned 

“ 1 licit ait few ports thit I could not enter with what fcdmond wanted, 
or leave w i ill nn i >es blinded * “Noxv, then, do you wish foi anything 

“1 sax, captun,” said the sailoi who had 1 tl t?” said thi patron 
rned “lounge*” to Dantis, “if wh.it he “ A piece of bread and anothei glass of the 
says is true, what hindeis his stajmg with capital rum 1 tisted, foi T haxo not eaten or 
U\V” drunk for a long time ' lie had not tasted 

“ If he sajs true,” slid the raptim, doubt- food for forty hour A piece of bread was 

ingl) “ But in liu pit suit tomlilion lit will brought, and J unjx> nikrtcl liiui the gourd 

promise an) thing, in i take hischauu of keep- “Lai board jour helm,' cntd thi captain to 
mg it aflciwatds.” the steeisman Pantts glanced to the same 

“1 xxill do mole than I pioimsc, said side as he lifted the gourd to his mouth; but 

Dantls. I his hand stopped. 

“\\c «d> dl sic,' u tumid tlu otlui, siml “Halloa* what's the matt ei uihe Chateau 
mg. I d If ? ” said tjie e ipt.iui 

“ Wilt ir are jou < n ouig to J ” asked' A small white cloud, which had atti acted 
Dintes. Dantes' attention, frowned the summit of th*' 


“to Lt ghoin. * 

“Tien wh), in .toad of tubing .o 
fiecjuentlx, do jou not sad maici the 
wind J ’ t 

“iJeC.uiu we should run stiaight on to the 
I land of Jfcion ’ r 

“ \ ou shall pass n In twentj fathoms. ’ 

“ lake the helm, and Itt us sec wh.it \ou 
know.” I he }f»ung man look the helm, 
ascertaining bj a slight prcssuic if the xisstl 
answered the ludder, and seeing that, without 
being a hist-rate sailer, she jet w is tolerablx 
obedient, — 

“To the hi acts,” said he. The four sea- 
men, who composed the crew, obtved, whilst 
the pilot looked on “ Haul taut.” 

They ohejed. 

“Bclaj.” 'I Ins older was also executtd ; 
and the xesstl jiassed, as Dantes had pied ic ted, 
iwtnlj fathoms to the light, 
c “ Biavo 1 ” said tht captain. 

“Bravo!” repeated the sailors. And tncj 
all regarded w^th astonishment tin, man, whose 
eye had lecoveied an intelligence and his hod) 
u xigour they weie fai from suspecting. 

“You see,” said Danlex, quitting die helm, 
4 l shall be of some use to )ou, at least during 
the vojage. If you do not \ ant me at Leg- 
horn, )ou can leave me there ; and I will pay 
you out of the first w ages I get, lor mj fond 
and tlie clothes you lend me.” 

“ Ah,” said the captain, “ we can agree 
very well, if you aie reasonable.” 

“Hive me wjiat >ou give the others, and all 
will be arranged,” returned Dantes. 

“That’s not fair,” said the seaman who had 
saved I) urns ; “ tor \ou know more than we 

jK “What is Out, to )oif # Jacopo? ’ returned 


bastion of the ( hateau d’lf At the same 
moment the faint repoit of a gun was heart 
TL* sulois looked at one another 
“ \\ hat is this 9 asked the captain 
1 “Apiisonci has escaped liom the t hattau 
rl'If ; and tlu*j arc firing the alarm-gun,” re- 
plied Dantes. The captain glanced at#him ; 
lint he had lifted the mm to Ills lips, and xvas 
dunking it with so much composure, that his 
suspicions, if he had anj, died awa\ 
i “ Vt .mj iate,” unit ltuucd Iil, “if it be, so 
much the bettei, for I have made a lare acqui- 
sition." Under pit tent c ol being fatigued, 
Dantes asked to take tht helm ; the steeisman, 
eni banted to be relic x td, looked at the captain, 
and the latter by a sign indicated that he might 
abandon it to his new comrade. Dantes could 
thus keep his ejes on Marseilles. 

“What is the day of the month*” asked 
hi of Jacopo, who sat down beside him. 

“ Ine 28th of bebruarj * ” 

I 14 In what year ?” 

“Tn what year — j t ou ask me mwhat year}** 

“ Yes, ,f replied the j’oung man, “ I ask you 
in what) eat!” 

“ You hax e forgotten then * " 

1 “ I have been so frightened last mghl,” le- 

1 plied Dantes,' smiling, “that l havfe almost 
lost my memory* I ash jou what year is § ?” 

“ The year 1829,” returned Jacopo. Ititas 
fourteen years day for daj since Pantos’ 

He w f as nineteen when he entered the ChfiMPP 
d’lf ; he was thirty -three when he escaped. A 
son ow fill smile passed over his face ; he asked 
himself what had become of Merc&l&s, whd 
must believe him dead. Then his eyes lighted 
up with hatred as he thought of the three men 
who had caused him so long and wretched a 
captivitj. He renewed against Danglers, 
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and his crew tried to “ pump '* him, they At- 
tracted nothing more fiom him ; giving accu- 
rate descriptions of Naples and Malta, which 
he knew as well as Marseilles, and persisting 
stoutly in his first Matement. Ihus the 
Genoese, subtle as he was, was duped by 
Edmond, in whose favour lus mild demeanour, 
his nautical skill, and his admiiablc dissimula- 
tion, pleaded. Moreover, it is possible that 
the Genoese was one of those shrewd persons 
who know nothing but what the) should know, 
and believe nothing but what they should be- 
lieve. 

It was thus, in this ririprotal position that 
they u at lied I eghmn Here Edmond was to 
undeigo anotliei tnal ; it was to see if he 
should ruogni/e himself, never having beheld 
his own featuies for fouitten \eais. lie had 
pieserved a tolu-ibl) good remtmbrance of 
he had an insight into the* persons with whom 1 what the )<>uth had been, and was now to find 
he sailed. Without having been m the sc liool what the man had become His comrades 
of the Abb6 Faria, the worthy mastei of la believed that his vow was fulfilled, as he had 
Jeunc AinMu (the name of the Genoese tai- twent) times touched at Leghorn before he 
tane) knew* a smattering of all tfe longin'. 1 lemcmberid i b.nber in tht Rue Saint-herdi- 
spoken on the shoies of that laigi lake nlkd I nand . he went there to have hts beard and 
tne Mcditeiranean, from the * Ambit to the huriut. The b u her gaze d m amazement at 
Provencal : and this, whilst it spaicd lum m this unn with tin long hair and beard, thick 
teiprcters, persons alwa)s trou bit some 1 and and bhek as it vvis, and lesembhng one of 
frequently indiscicet, gave him gnat ficilitics 'Iitian’s glouous heads. At this pciiod it wv> 
of communication, eithei with tlu vessels he not tin hshion to wcai so huge a beard and 
met at sea, with the small baiks idling along hair so long ; now a bn 1 her would only be sur- 
tbe coast, or with those pci sons without name, pn .id if a man <fiftcd with such advantages 
countiy, or appaient calling, who arc alwnvs i should consent vo^mt ml) to dcpnve himself 
seen on the qmijs of seaports, and who live b\ of them, f he Leghorn bar hi r went to work 
those hidden and mysterious meins which we without a single obst nation, 
must suppost come m a right line fiom Pro- When the opcwilioii was concluded, when 
vtdcnce, as tlity have no visibh me in* of 1 dmond ftlt hi > chin was completely smooth,* 
existence. We may thus suppose that Dailies and his hair lcc’uccd to its usual length, he rc- s 
was on boaid a smuggling luggei. quested a lookmg-gl vss in which he might s< c 

In the first instance the master had received himself. He was now, as wc have said, thice- 
Dantes on boird with a certain degree of nus- and-tlmt) >ears of age, and his fourteen year** 
trust. He was veiy well known to the ciu tom- imprisonment had produced a great moial 
house ofticeis of the coast: and as there was change m Ins appeal mice. Dantes had cn- 
lietween these worthies and himself an e\- teied tlu Chateau d’Jf with the round, open, 
change of the most cunning stratagems, he had smiling fa( e of a young and happy man, with 
at first thought that Dantfcs might be an emis- whom the early paths of life tiavc been smooth, 
saryfcf these illustrious executors of rights and and who ul) on the future as a natural de- 
dutieS, who emplo>ed this ingenious means of duction of the past. This was nowall changed, 
penetrating some of the secrets of his trade. His oval face was lengthened, his smiling mouth 
Put the skilful manner m which Dantes had had assumed the him and maikcd lines which 
manoeuvred the little baik had entirely re- betoken resolution: his cyebrtwvs were arched 
assured him ; and then when he saw the light beneath a large and thoughtful wi inkle ; his 
smoke floating like a plume above the bastion ejes were full of melancholy, and from their 
of the Chateau d’lf, and heard the distant ex- depths occasionally sparkled gloomy fires of' 
plosion, he was instantl) struck with the idea- misanthropy and hatred ; his complexion, SO 
that he had on boaid his vessel one for whom, , long kept fiofb the sun, had now that pirte 
like the going* in and comings out of kings, coloui w hich produces, when the features are 
they accord salutes of cannons. This made him encircled with black hair, the aristocratic 
Ids* uneasy, it must be owned, than if the new' beauty of the men of the north ; the deep 
coiner hod proved a custom-house officer ; but learning he had acquit ed had besides diffused 
this latter supposition also disappeared like over his features the rays of extreme intellect ? 
the first, when he beheld the perfect tran- and he had also acquued, although previously 
quillity of his recruit. a tall man, that vigour which a frame possesses 

Edmond thus had the advantage of knowing which has so long concentrated all its force, 
what the owner was, without the owner know- within itself. 

fng who he was ; and, however, the old sailor J To the elegance* of a nervous and slifght 


Fenrafidyindf Villefort the oath of implacable 
vengeance ha had made in his dungeon. This 
oath was no longer a vain menace ; for the* 
fastest sailer in the Mediterranean would have 
been unable to overtake the little tartane, that 
with eveiy stitch of canvas set was flying befoie 
the wind to Leghorn. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


THE SMUGGIFRS. 


Dan I had not been a day on board before 
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he «u4 


foam hod succeeded the solidity of a rounded land. But then what could he 4ae without 
and muscular figure As to his voice, prayers, ? instruments to discover his treasure, without 
sobs, and imprecations had changed it now a arms to defend himself? Besides, what would 
into a soft and singularly touching tone, and I the sailors say? What would the patron think? 
nott into a sound rude and almost hoarse i He must w ait 
Moreover, being perpetually m twilight or 
darkness, his eyes hul acquit cd that singular 
feculty of distinguishing objects in the night 
eonraion to the hyena and the wolf Edmond 
fomied when he beheld himself it was im 
Possible that lus best friend — if, mdted, he 
had any fiund It ft tould lecogmze him , he 
could not lccogm/c himself 

The mastii of the la Jtiuu 4 nit It , who 
was very desuous of retaining amongst his 
erew a man of Fdinond s value had offered to 
him some ach antes out of his futuie pi of its, 
which Fdmnnd had accepted Ills ne\t cait 
on leaving the barbers who hal achieved his | 
hrst metamorphosis, was to entu a shop and 
buy a complete sailm s suit, — a gaib, is wl all 


Foitunately, Dantes had leaned how to 
wait, he had waited foiutecu ycais fey his 
liberty, and now he was free lie eould w-ut 
at least six months oi a year for wealth t 
\\ ould he not have accepted liberty without 
riches if it had been offered to him ? Besides, 
were nit these riches chimerical? —offspring 
of the brain of the poor Abbe Faria, had they 
not died with him •* It is true, this letter of 
the Cardinal Spada was singularly t ircum- 
stintial, and Dantes repeated to himself, fiom 
one end to the other, the letter of which he 
had not forgotten a word 

1 he t vening came on and T dmond saw the 
island entered witty cieiy tint that twilight 
brings with it, and disappeir in the darkness 


know, very simple, and consisting of whiU | from all tyes imt hi, with his ga/e accus- 


trousers a striped shut, an! reap It was m 
this costume, an l bringing back t > Jar op > the 
shut and trousus he lud It lit ti him, th it 
Edmond rtappi mil before the nation of la j 
yputu Am lu % wh > hal milt him tell his 
story ovei an 1 ovtt igain bifnc lie i ul 1 bt 
lieve him, or ruoou/c m the neit ml turn 
sailor the man with tj id in l nutted 1 1 u 1, 


tonied to the gloom of * pi i son, c mtmued to 
sic it after all the others for lu rem uned last 
up >n dul I he m\t morn bioke off the 
i >ist of Alim* ill di) lln> roasted and in 
the evening siw the Inis lighted on land , 
wlun thiyw'ie extinguish? I they no doubt 
it ogm/ul tin sign ils ft r 1 ui ling, for a ship s 
hrittrn w is hung up at the nnst heal insteid 


his hair tingled with se\ weed, and his holy < of tin st$ amer, and thiy n utl the shoie 


soakjng m >.ca brine wh m* hi h id picl ed up 
nake 1 and neuly drnwied Attracted by his 
pri posses ing appeal anti,* he renewed his 
i ftus of ui uigagement to Danti s but | 


witlnn gunsh t Dantes rt marked that at 
this time too, the pitron of la Jinn Imt It 
had i he neart 1 the land, mounted two small 
ills cnxi which, with out making much noise. 


Dant« s, wh > h 1 1 his »wn projects would ftot I c m throw i ball, of four to tin poun 1, a thou 


• agri e for i 1 mger time thm thrte m mtlis 

lajftutt Im h hi I \ vuy attivi utw, 
very obedient to thm captain, wh) lost is 
little time as possible lie had si irccly been 
a wcik at Lcgh>rn before the whole of his 
vessel was filled with painted muslins, pro 
hihitid cottons, Ln^lish j>»wckr, and tobacco 
on which the irown had forgotten t* put its 
mark The mister was to get ill this out of 
Leghorn free of .duties and land it on the 
shores of Corsiei, whin urlain s) ccuhlois 
un lertook Ij foiwaid the eaigo to I lan < 

I Key sailt 1 , 1 dui mil wa igain elening the 
azure sea which had bi en tht first h > izon of 
his youth, and which he had so often dri anted 
of in prison Ifc kftGoigone on his light ind 
la Pianosa on his left md went towards the 
country of Faoli and Napoleon The next 
morning going on deck, which he ilways did 
at an tarly hour, the patron •found Dantes 
leaning against the bulwarks gazing with in 
tense earnestness at a pile of granite rocks, 
which the lismg sun tinged w ith rosy light It 
was the isle of Monte Cristo La Jiune 
AmJiu left it three quarters of a league to the 
larboard, and kept on foi Corsica 

Dan&s thought, as they passed thus closely 
the island who*, name was so interesting to 
him, that he hid only to leap into the sea and 
W ^ialf an hour he would be on the promised 


and pirc oi s i 

But on this mo* m the piec liition was 
uperffu ms, and cwrything proceeded with 
the utmost smoothness and politeness hour 
shallc [s i ime off with \try little noist along 
side the bark, which no doubt, m aiknow 
Itdgmcnl of the compliment, lowered her own 
sh illop into the sea, and the fi\c boats worked 
s > well that by two o duel in the morning all 
the caigo was out oi la ft tine Avulu and on 
ti rta fu ma I he same night, such a man of 
legularity was the pation of La Jcune Avilhc, 
that the profits were shaied out, and each 
man hul a hunclrid Tuscan lines, or about 
thiec guineas 1 nglish But the \oyoge was 
not ended 1 1 hey turned the bowsprit towards 
Sardinia, whuc they intended to take in a 
nrgo which was to replace what had been 
disch uged The second opciaUon was as suc- 
cessful as the hrst, J a Jtune imdte was in 
luck This new cargo was destined for the 
coast of the Duchy of Lucca, and consisted 
almost entirely of Havannah cigars, sherjy, 
and Malaga wines 

There they had a bit of a skirmish in getting 
rid of the duties , the %atnlh was, in truth, the 
everlasting enemy of the patron oi la Jenm 
Amlhe A custom house officer was laid low, 
and two sailors were wounded ; Dantes was 
one of the latter, a ball having touched him m 
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the left shoulder. Dant&s was almost glad trips, and Edmond had become as skilful & 
of this affray, and almost pleased al being coaster As he had been a hardy seaman ; he 
wounded, for. they were rude lessons which had formed an acquaintance with all the smug- 
taught him with what eye he could view dan- glers on the coast, and learned all the masbnic 
gcr, and with what endurance he could bear signs by which these half pirates recognize' each 
suffering. He had contemplated danger with other. He had passed and re-passed his isle 
*a smile, and when wounded had cxcl&imed of Monte-Cristo twenty limes, but not oniee 
with the great philosopher, “Pain, thou art had he found an opportunity of landing there, 
not an evil.” He had, moreover, looked upon He then formed a resolution. This was, as 
the custom-house officer wounded to death, soon as his engagement with the patron of l# 
and, whether from heat of blood produced by Janie Amclie ended, he would hire a small 
the rencontre, or the chill of human sentiment, bark on his own account- for in his several 
this sight had made but slight impression upon voyages he had amassed a hundred piastre^, — 
him ; Dantes was on the way he desired to and under some pretext land at the isle of 
follow, and was moving towards the end he Monte-Cristo. Then he would be free to make 
wished to achieve : his heart was in a fair way" his researches, not perhaps entirely at liberty, 
of petrifying in his bosom. Jacopo, seeing for he would be doubtless watched by those 
him fall, had believed him killed, and rushing who accompanied him. Hut in this world' we 
towards him raised him up, and then attended must risk something. Prison had made Ed* 
to him with all the kindness of an attached I mond prudent, and he was desirous! of run\ 


comrade. 

This world was not then so good as Vol- 
taire’s Doctor Pangloss believed it, neither 
was it so wicked as Dantes thought it, since 
this roan who had nothing to expect from his 
comrade but the inheritance of his share of j 
the prize-money, testified so much sorrow j 
when he saw him fall. Fortunately, as wc j 
have said, Edmond was only wounded, and j 
with certain* herbs gathered at cegtain seasons, ' 
and sold to the smugglers by the old Sai- 
dinian women, the wound soon closed. Ed- 
mond then resolved to try Jacopo, and offered 
him in return for his attention a share of his 
prize-money, but Jacopo refused it indignantly. 

It resulted, therefore, from this kind of sym- 
pathetic devotion which Jacopo had bestowed 
on Edmond from the first time he saw him, 
that Edmond felt for Jacopo a certain degree of 
affection. Hut this sufficed for Jacopo, who 
already instinctively felt that Edmond had a 
right to superiority of position— a superiority 
which Edmond had concealed from all others. 
And from this time the kindness which Edmond 
showed him was enough for the brave seaman. 

* Then in the long days on board ship, when 
tlte vessel, gliding on with security over the 
A7.urc sea, required nothing, thanks to the 
favourable wind that swelled her sails, but the 
hand of the helmsman, Edmond, with a chart 
in his hand, became the instructor of J arupo, 
as the poor Abb£ Faria had been his tutor. 
He pointed out to him the bearings of the 
const, explained to him the variations of the 
compass, and taught him to read in that vast 
book opened over our heads which they call 
heaven, and where God writes in azure with 
letters of diamonds. And when Jacopo in- 
quired of him, *‘What is the use of teaching 
all these things to a poor sailor like m$?” 
Edmond replied, — “Who knows? you may 
one day be the captain of a vessel. Your 
fellow-countryman, Bonaparte, became em- 
peror.’' We had forgotten to say that Jacopo 
was a Corsican. 

Two months and a half elapsed in thc.x • 


ning no risk whatever. Hut in vain did he 
rack his imagination ; fertile as it was, he 
I could not devise* any plan for reaching the 
wished-for isle without being accompanied 
thither. 

Dantes was tossed about on these doubts 
and wishes, when the patron, who had great 
confidence in him, and was very desirous of 
retaining him in his service, took him by the 
arm one evening and led him to a tavern on 
ihe Via del’ O^lio, where the leading smug- 
glers of Leghorn used to congregate. It was 
here they discussed the affairs of the cottsL 
Already Dantes had visited this maritime 
•bourse two or three times, and seeing all 
these haidy free-traders, who supplied the 
j whole coast for nearly two hundred leagues In 
i extent, he had asked himself what novyer 
| might not that man attain who should give 1, 
the impulse of his will to all these contrary 
and diverging links. This time it was a great 
matter that was under discussion, connected 
with a \essel laden with Turkey carpets, stuff* 
of the Levan! , and cachnieres. It was re-, 
quisite to find some ncutial ground on which 
an exchange could be made, and then to try and' 
land these goods on the coast of France. . ‘ | f 
successful the profit would be enormous^ there 
would be a gain of fifty or sixty piasties enc H 
for the crew. * . * 

The patron of La Jciuu* Amelie proposed fife 
a place of landing the Isle of Monte-CrfejUb 
which being completely deserted, and having, 
neither soldiers nor revenue officers, seethed 
to have bi*:n placed in the midst of the 6be$llkl 
since the time of the heathen Olympus 
Mercury, the god of merchants ana rob&e^ 
classes which we in modern times have 
rated if not made distinct, but which antiqui^ 
api>ears to have included in the same category^ 
At the mention of Monte-Cristo Dantfes started 
with joy ; he rose to conceal his emotion, and 
took a turn round the smoky tavern, 
all the languages of the known world Wtfrtfj 
jumbled in a lingua franca . When he*4g*1ta 
ironed the tw6 persons who had he^n diS 
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cussing, it had been decided that they should 
touch at Monte-Cristo, and set out on the 
following night. Edmond, being consulted, 
was of opinion that the island offered every 
possible security, and that great enterprises to 
be well done should be done quickly Nothing 
then Was altered in the plan arranged, ana 
orders were given to get under weigh next 
night, and, wind and weather permitting, to 
gam, the day after, the waters of the neutral 
isle* 


< HAPTER XXIII 
ihf isn <>i mom i ckisro 
Thus, at length, bv urn. of those pieces of 




that he was almost like a commander on 
Jboard ; and as his orders were always dear, 
distinct, and easy of execution, his comrades 
obeyed him with celerity and pleasure. 

The old patron did not interfere, for he too 
had recognized the superiority of Dantes over 
the crew and himself He saw m the young 
man his natural successor, and regretted that 
he had not a daughter, that he might have 
bound Edmond to him by a distinguished 
alliance. At seven o’clock m the evening all 
was ready, and at ten minutes past seven they 
doubled nhe lighthouse just as the beacon was 
kindled The sea was calm, and, with a fiesh 
breeze from the south east, they sailed beneath 
a bright blue sky, in which God also lighted 
up m turn his beacon lights each of which is 
i world Dantes told them that all hands 
might turn m, and ould take the helm 

When the Maltese (foi so they called Dant&s) 
had said this, it was 'sufficient, and all went to 
their cots contentedly This frequently hap 
pened I) mte s, ujeeted by all the world, fre 


unlooked-for good fortune which sometimes | quently experienced a desire for solitude , and 


occur to those on whom nusfoitunc has for i 
long time spent itself, Dantes was about to 
airive at his wished foi opportunity by simple i 
and natural means, and land in the island 
Without incuiring anv suspicion One night 
only separated him fioin his depart™ c so j 
ardently wished for 


whit solitude is«at the same time more com 
plete , tnoie poetical, than that of a bark float 
mg isolated on the sea during the obscurity of 
the night, m the silence of immensity, and 
under the eye of heaven <* 

ISiow thifc. solitude was peopled with his 
thoughts the night lighted up by his illusions, 


Ihis night wis one of tfie most feverish I and the silenre animated by his Anticipations 
that Dantes had evtr passed, and during its ' When the patron awoke, the vessel was hurry 


progress all the charms good and evil passed 
through his brain If lie closed his eyes, he 
saw the leltcis of Cardin ll Spad i written on 
the wall in character of flame — if he slept foi 
a moment, the wildest drtams haunted his 
brain lie desetnded into grottos p i\cd with 
emeralds, with p intis of rubies, and the looi 
glowing with diamond stalactites Pearls fell 
drop by drop, is subterranean waters filter m 
thtir caves Edmond, amu/ed, wondci struck, 
filled his pockets with the ladianl gems and 
then returned to diy light, when he discovered 
that his prizes wcie dll com uted into common 
pebbles He thtn endtavoured to re tnter 
these marvellous giottos, but then btheld 
thcmVmly in the distance and now the way 
..serpentined into countless paths, and thtn the 
entrance became nYwsiblt, and in vain did he 
t A x his memory for the magic and mysterious 
WOrcl which opened the splendid caverns of 
All Baba to the Arabian fisherman All was 
Useless, the treasure disippeartd* md had 


again reverted to the genu from whom for a i cast at its setting 


mg on with every sail set, and every sail full 
with the brec/c Ihey were miking nearly 
ten knots an houi 'I he Isle of Monte Cristo 
loomed large in the horizon Edmond re 
signed the baik to the master s care, and went 
and lay down in his hammock , but, in spite 
of a sleepless night, he could not close his 
eyes for a moment Two hours afterwards he 
caine on deck, as the boat was about to double 
the Isle of I lha They wuc just abreast ol 
Mucciana, and beyond the flat but verdant 
isle of Li Pianosa The peak of Monte 
Cristo, reddened by the burning sun, wfts 
seen against the azuie sky Dantes desired 
the helmsman to put down his helm, m order 
to leave La Pianosa on the light hand, as he 
knew that he should thus decrease the distance 
by two or three knots About five o’clock m 
the ev ening the island was quite distinct, and 
evei\ thing on it was plainly perceptible, owing 
to that clearness of the atmosphere which u 
peculiar to the light which the 1 lys of the sun 


moment he had hoped to carry it off The 
day came at length, and was almost as feverish 
OS the night had been, but it brought reason 
to aid his imagination, and Dant&s was thei 
enabled to arrange a plan which had hitherto 
been vagut and unsettled in h-» brain. Night 
came, and with it the preparation for depar- 
ture, and these preparations served to conceal 
Dantes’ agitation He had by degrees as- 
sume^ such authority o\u his companions 


Edmond gazed most earnestly at the mass 
of rocks which gave out all the variety of twi- 
light colours, from the brightest pink to the 
deepest blue ; and from time to tune Jus 
cheeks flushed, his brow became purple, and 
a mist passed over his eyes. Never did 
gamester whose whole fortune is staked m 
one cast of the die, experience the anguish 
which Edmond felt in his paroxysms of hope. 
Night cunc, and at ten o’clock PM. they 
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afi chpr^dK. Jwr Jfcz/w* Amilie was the first at 
the rendezvous. In spite of his usual com- 
mand over himSelf, Dantes tould not restrain 
his impetuosity. He was the first who jumped 
on shore; and had he (laved, he would, like 
Lucius Brutus, have “kissed his mother 
earth.” It was dark ; but at eleven o’clock the 
mopn rose in the midst of the ocean, whose 
every wave she silvered, and then, “ ascend- 
ing high/* played in floods of pale light on 
the rocky hills of this second Pelion. 

The island u as familiar 1 o l he crew of La / t mtt 
Amt'Ue,— it was one of her halting-places. As 
to Dantes, he had passed it on his voyage* to 
and from the Levant, but never touched at it. 
Ifc questioned Tacopo. “ Wheie shall we 
pass the night ? * he inquired. 

“ Why, on board the larlane,” replied the 
sailor. 

“ Should we not be bettif in the gi ottos ? ” 

4 ‘ What grottos ?'* 

41 Why, the giottos — raves* of the island.’’ 

“ I do not know of any grottos,” replied 
Jacopo. A cold damp sprang to Dantts’s 
brow. 

44 What ! are there no grottos at Monte- 
Chnsto ? ” he asked. 

“ None.” 

Fora moment Dantes was speechless ; then 
he remembered that these caves might have 
been filled up by some accident, oi e^n slop- 
ped up, for the sake of greater security, hy 
Cardinal Spada. The point was, then, to dis- 
cover the last opening. It w-as useless to search 
at night, ftnd Dantes therefore delavccl all in- 
vestigation until the morning. Besidta, a 
signal made half 5 league out at sea, and to 
which La Jcunc AmHie also replied by a 
similar signal, indicated that the moment was 
arrived for business. The bolt that now 
arrived, assured by the answering signal that 
all was right, soon came in sight, white and 
silent as a phantom, and cast anchor within a 
cable’s length of shoie. 

Then the landing began. Dantes reflected 
as he worked on the shout of joy which, with 
a single word, he could pioduce from amongst 
all these men, if he gave utterance to the one 
unchanging thought that pci vailed his heart ; 
but* far from disclosing this precious secret, he 
almost feared that lie had already said too 
much, and by his restlessness and continual 
questions, his minute observations and evident 
pre-occupation, had aroused suspicions. Fortu- 
nately, as regarded this ciicumstance at least, 
with him the painful past reflected on his 
countenance an indelible sadness ; and the 
glimmerings of gaiety seen beneath this cloud 
were indeed but transitory. 

No one had the slightest suspicion ; and 
when next day, taking a fowling-piece, powder, 
and shot, Dant&s testified a desire to go and 
kill some of the wild goats that were seen 
springing from rock to rock, his wish was con- 
strued into a love of sport, or a desire for 
solitude. - However, Jacopo insisted on fol- 


lowing him ; and Dant&s did not oppose this, 
fearing if he did so that he might mour dis- 
trust. Scarcely, however, had he gone a 
quarter of a league than, having killed a kid, 
he begged Jacopo to take i* to his comrades, 
and request them to cook it, and when ready, 
to let him know’ by firing ,i gun. ThL and 
some dried fruits, and a flask «»f the wine of 
Monte Pulrinnu, was the bill of fare. Uantfcs 
went forwards, looking behind and round 
about him from time to time. Having reached 
the summit of a lock, he saw, a thousand fee* 
beneath him, his companions, whom Jacopo 
had rejoined, and who were all busy preparing 
the repast which Kdmond’s skill as a marks- 
man had augmented with a capital dish. 

Edmond looked at them for a moment with 
the sad and soft smile of a man superior to 
his fellows. 44 In two horns’ time,” said be, 
“these persons will depart richei by fifty 
niasties each, to go and nsk their lives again 
by endeavouring to gain fifty mote such pieces ; 
then they will return with a foitune of si& 
hundred francs, and W'aste this treasure in some 
city with the pride of sultans and the insolence 
of nabobs. At this moment Hope makes me 
despise their riches, which seem to me con- 
temptible. Vet, perchance, to-morrow decep- 
tion will so act on me, that I shall, on com- 
pulsion, consider such a contemptible posses- 
sion as the utmost happiness. Oh, no ! M 
exclaimed I'dinond,*'* that will not be. The 
wise, unerring 1 ana rould no* be mistaken in 
this one thing. Besides, it were Nttci to die 
than to continue to lead this low and wretched 
life*.* Thus Dantes, who but thiee month. 1 
b< fori had n<» Jo ir< but Iiboity, had now not 
liberty enough, and panted foi wealth. The 
cause was not in Dantes, but in Providence, 
who, whilst limiting the power of man, his 
filled him with boundless desires. 

Meanwhile, by a way between tw’o walls of 
rock, following a path worn by a torrent, and 
which, in all human probability, human foot 
had never before trod, Dantes appioachul the 
spot wheie lie supposed the grottoes must have 
existed. Keeping along* the (oast, and ex- 
amining the smallest object with sein us at- 
tention, he thought he could tia»’e on cestui A 
locks marks made by the hand ol man. 

Time, vhi *h encrusts all phy^cal sub^l m f < * 
with its mossy mantle, as it invests all things 
moral with its mantle of forgetful ne**s, seemed 
to have respected these signs, tiaced with a 
certain regularity, and probably w ith the design 
of leaving tract*. Occasionally these ttfarks 
disappeared beneath tufts oi myrtle, which 
spread into large bushes laden with blossoms, 
or beneath parasitical lichen. It was thus 
requisite that Edmond should remove branches 
on one side or remove the mosses in order to 
retrace the indicating marks which were to be 
his guides in this labyrinth. These signs had 
renewed the best hopes in Edmond’s mind. 
Why should it not have been the cardinal who 
had first traced themjn order that tbev might. 
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in the event of a catastrophe, which he could 
not foresee would have t*ecn so complete, serve 
as a guide for his nephew? This solitary 
place was precisely suited for a man desirous 
of burying a treasure. Only, might not these 
betraying marks have attracted other eyes than 
those for whom they w'ere made ? and had the 
dark and wondrous isle indeed faith fully guarded 
its precious secret ? 

It seemed, however, to Kdnvmd, who was 
hidden from his comrades by the inequalities 
of the ground, that at sixty paces from the 
hnrbour the mnrks ceased ; nor did they termi- 
nate at any grotto. A large round rock, placed 
‘solidly on its base, was the only spot to which 
they seemed to lead. Kdmond reflected that 
perhaps instead of having reached the end he 
might have only touched on the beginning, 
and he therefore turned round and retraced 
his steps. 

During this time his comrades had prepared 
the repast, had got some water from a spring, 
spread out the fruit and bread, and cooked the 
kid. Just at the moment when they were 
taking the dainty animal from the spit, they 
saw Edmond, who, light and daring as a 
chamois, was springing from rock to rock, and 
they fired the signal agreed upon. The sports- 
man instantly (hanged his direction, and ran 
quickly towards them. But at the moment when 
they were all following wuth their eyes his agile 
bounds with a rashness which gave them alaim, 
Edmond’s foot slipped, and they saw him 
stagger on the edge of a rock and disappear. 
They all rushed towards him, for all loved 
Edmond in spite of his superiority ; yet Jacopo 
reached him first. 

He found Edmond sketched bleeding and 
almost senseless. He had rolled down a height 
of twelve or fifteen feet. They poured some 
drops of rum down his throat, and this remedy, 
which had before been so beneficial to him, 
produced the same effect as formerly. Edmond 
opened his eyes, complained of great pain in 
his knee, a feeling of heaviness in his head, 
and severe pains in his loins. They wished 
to carry him to the shore, but when they 
touched him, although under Jacopo's direc- 
tion^, lie declared, with heavy groans, that lie 
could not hear to be mmed. 

It may be supposed that Dantes did not 
now think of his dinner ; but lie insisted that 
his comrades, who had not his reasons for 
fasting, should have their meal. As for him- 
self, he declared that he had only need of a 
little rest, and that when they returned lie 
should he easier. The sailors did not re- 
quire much urging. Th.*y were hungry, and 
tne smell of the roasted kid was very savoury, 
and your tars are not very ceremonious. An 
hour afterwards they returned. All that 
Edmond had been able to do was to drag 
himself about a dozen paces forward to lean 
against a mo-s-grown rock. 

But, fai from being easier, Dantes’ pains 
had appeared to increase m violence. The 


old patron, who was obliged t\L-sail in the 
morning in order to land his cargo .on the 
frontiers of Piedmont and France, between 
Nice and Erejus, urged Dantes to try and rise. 
Edmond made great exertions in order to 
comply ; but at each effort he fell back moan- 
ing and turning pale. 

“He has broken his ribs,” said the qpm- 
niander, in a low voice. “No matter ; he is 
un excellent fellow, and we must not leave 
him. Wc will try and carry him on board 
the tartane.” Dantes declared, however, that 
he would rather die where lie was than 
undergo the agony caused by the slightest 
movement he made. “ Well,” said the 
patron, “let what may happen, it shall never 
be said that we deserted a good comrade like 
jou. We will not go till evening.” , This 
very much astonished the sailors, although 
not one opposed it. The patron was so strict 
that this was the first time they had ever seen 
him give up an 'enterprise, or even delay an 
arrangement. Dantes W’ould not allow that 
any such infraction of regular and proper rules 
should be made in his favour. “No, no,” he 
said to the pgtron, “ I was awkward, and it is 
just that I pay the penalty of my clumsiness. 
Leave me a small supply of biscuit, a gun, 
powder, arid balls, to kill the kids or defend 
myself at need, and a pickaxe, to build me 
something like a shed if you delay in coming 
back for me.” 

“ But you’ll die of hunger," said the patron. 

“I w'ould rather do so,” was Edmond's 
reply, “than suffer the inexpressible agonies 
which the slightest motion brings on.” The 
patron turned towards bis vessel, which was 
undulating in the small harbour, and with her 
sails partly set, was ready for sea when all her 
toilette should be completed. 

“ What are we to do, Maltese ? ” asked the 
captain. “ We cannot leave you here so, and 
yet we cannot stay.*’ 

“ Ho, go ! ” exclaimed Dantes. 

“ We shall be absent at least a week,” 
said the patron, “and then we must runout 
of our course to come here and take you up 
again.” 

“Why,” said I)atil&s, “if in two or three 
days you hail any fishing-boat, desire them to 
come here to me. I will pay twenty-five 
piastres for my passage hack to Leghorn. If 
you do not come across one, return for me.” 
The patron shook his head. 

“ Listen, Captain Baldi ; there’s one-way*of 
settling this,” said Jacopo. “Do you go, and 
I will stay and take care of the wounded 
man.” 

“And give up your share of the venture,” 
said Edmond, “to remain with me?” 

“Yes,” said Jacopo, “and without any 
hesitation.’ 

“You are a good fellow and a kind-hearted 
mess-mate ,' 1 replied Edtnond,, “and Heaven 
will recompense you for your generous inten- 
tions ; but I do not wish any one to-stay with 
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me." A day or iwo’s rest will set me up, and 
l hope I shall find amongst the rocks certain 
herbs most excellent for contusions*” 

A singular smile passed over Dantes’ lips ; 
he squeezed Jacopo’s hand warmly ; but 
nothing could shake his determination to re- 
main — and remain alone. The smugglers left 
with Edmond what he had request edV and set 
sail ;* but not without turning about several 
times, and each time making signs of a cordial 
leave-taking, to which Edmond replied with 
his hand only, as if he could not move the rest 
of his body. Then, when they had disap- 
peared, He said with a smile, — “*Tis strange 
that it should be amongst such men that we 
find proofs of friendship and devotion.” Then 
he dragged himself cautiously to the top of a 
rock, from which he had a full view of the 
sea, and thence he saw the tartane complete 
her preparations for sailing, weigh anchor, 
and, balancing herself as gracefully as a water- 
fowl ere it takes to the wing, set sail. At the 
end of an hour she was completely out of 
sight ; at least, it was impossible for the 
wounded man to sec her any longer from the 
spot where he was. Then 1 )antcs rose more 
agile and light than the kid amongst the 
myrtles and shrubs of these wild rocks, took 
his gun in one hand, his pickaxe m the other, 
and hastened towards the rock on which the 
marks he had noted terminated. “And 
now,” he exclaimed, remembering ihe^tale of 
the Arabian fisherman, which Faria had re- 
lated to him,— “ now, open, sesame ! ” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

THF. SRCRF.T CAVK. 

The sun had nearly reached the meridian, 
and his 'scorching rays fell full on the rocks, 
which sefemed themselves sensible of the heat. 
Thousands of grasshoppers, hidden in the 
bushes, chirped with a monotonous and dull 
note ; the leaves of the myrtle and olive-trees 
waved and rustled in the wind.. At every 
step that Edmond took he disturbed the 
lizards glittering with the hues of the emerald : 
afar oft" he saw the wild goats bounding from 
crag to crag. In a word, the isle was in- 
habited, yet Edmond felt himself alone, 
guided by the hand of God. He felt an in- 
describable sensation somewhat akin to dread, 
— that dread of the daylight which even in 
and desert makes us fear we are watched and 
observed. This feeling was so strong, that at 
‘‘ o moment when Edmond was about to com- 
:*ice his labour, he stopped, laid down his 
pickaxe, seized his gun, mounted to the sum- 


mit bf the highest rock, and from thence ga?ed 
round in every direction. 

But it was not upon Corsica, the very 
hduses of which he could distinguish ; nor on * 
Sardinia ; nor on the isle of Elba, with its 
historical associations ; nor upon the almost, 
imperceptible line that to the experienced eye 
of a sailor alone revealed the coast of Genoa ■ 
the proud, and Leghorn the commercial, that 
he gazed. It was at the brigantine that had 
left in the morning, and the tartane that had 
just set sail, that Edmond fixed his eyes. Tly 1 
first was just disappearing in the straits 
Bonifacio; the other, following an opposite 
direction, was about to found the island of 
Corsica. This sight reassured him. lie then 
looked at the objects near him. He saw 
himself on the highest point of the isle ; a 
statue on this vast pedestal of granite, nothing 
human appearing in sight, whilst the blue 
ocean beat against the base of the island, and 
covered it with a fringe of foam. Then he 
descended with cautious and slow step, for he 
dreaded lest an accident similar to that he had 
so adroitly feigned should happen in reality. 

Dantes, as we have said, had traced hack 
the marks in the rock ; and he had noticed 
that they Jed to a small creek, hidden like the 
bath of some ancient nymph. This creek was 
sufficiently wide at its mouth, and deep in the 
centre, to admit of the entrance of a small 
vessel of the speronare class, which would be 
perfectly concealed from observation. 

Then following the clue that, in the hands 
of the Abbe Faria, had been so skilfully used 
to gu^le him through the Daedalian labyrinth 
of probabilities, he thought that the Cardinal 
Spada, anxious not to be watched, had entered 
the creek, concealed his little bark, followed 
the line marked by the notches in the rock, 
and at the end of it had buried his treasure. 

It was this idea that had brought Dantes back 
to the circular rock. One thing only per- 
plexed Edmond, and destroyed his theory. 
How could this rock, which weighed several 
tons, have been lifted to this spot without the 
aid of many men ? Suddenly an idea flashed 
across his mind. Instead of raising it, thought 
he, they have lowered it. And he sprang, 
from the rock in order to inspect the base on 
which it had formerly stood. He soon per- 
ceived that a slope had been fnriAcd ; and the 
rock had slid along this until it stopped at the 
spot it now occupied. A large stone had 
served as a wedge ; flints and pebbles had • 
been inserted arqpnd it, so as to conceal the 
orifice : this species of masonry had been 
covered with earth, and glass and weeds had 
grown there, moss had clung to the stones, 
myrtle-bushes had taken root, and the old 
rock seemed iixed to the earth. 

Dantes raised the cartli carefully, and de- 
tected, or fancied he detected, the ingenious 
artifice. He attacked this w'all, cemented by 
the hand of Time, wdth his pickaxe. After 
ten minutes’ labour the wall gave way, and a 
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hole large enough to insert the arm was 
opened. Dantes went and cut the strongest 
olive-tree he could find, stripped off e ita 
branches, inserted it in the hole, and used it 
a s a lever. But the rock was too heavy, and 
too firmly wedged, to be moved hy any one 
man, were he Hercules himself. Dantes re- 
flected that he must attack this wedge. But 
how? He cast his eyes around and saw the 
horn full of powder which his friend Jacopo j 
had left him. He smiled ; the infernal m- j 
vention would serve him for this purpose, i 
With the aid of his pickaxe, Dantes dug he- 1 
tween the upper rock and the one that sup- 1 
ported it, a mine similar to those formed hy ( 
pioneers when they wish to spare human la- i 
hour, filled it with powder, then made a match j 
by rolling his handkerchief in saltpetre. He j 
lighted it and retired. The explosion was in- ! 
stantaneous : the upper rock was lifted from ! 
its base by the terrific force of the powder : j 
the lower one flew into pieces ; thousands of j 
insects escaped from the aperture Dantes had j 
previously formed, and a huge snake, like the . 
guardian demon of the treasure, rolled him- 
self along with a sinuous motion, and dis- 
appeared . 

Dantes approached the upper rock, which 
now, wilhoul any support, leant towards the 
«.ea. The intrepid treasure-seeker walked 
round it, and, selecting the spot from whence 
it appeared most easy V^> attack it, placed Ins 
lever in one of the crevices, and strained every 
nerve to move the nntss. The rock, already 
shaken by the explosion, tottered on its base. 
Dantes redoubled his efforts, he seemed like 
one of the ancient Titans, who uprooted the 
mountains to hurl against the father of the 
gods. The rock yielded, rolled, hounded, 
and finally disappeared in the ocean. 

On the spot it had occupied, w'as visible a 
circular place, and which exposed an iron ring 
let into a square flag-stone. Dantes uttered 
a cry of joy and surprise; ne\er had a first 
attempt been crowned with moie per feci sue- 
oew. He wojild fain have continued, but his 
knees trembled, his heart beat so violently, | 
mid his eyes became so dim, that In* was forced i 
v to pau^e. Tin:; feeling lasted but for a mo- ! 
ment. Edmond iu.eiud bis lever in the ring, 
and exerting all his strength, the flag-stone 
yielded, and disclosed n kind of stair that de- 
scended until it was last in the obscurity of a 
subterraneous grotto. Any one else would 
have rushed on w*il h a rrv of joy. Dantes 
turned pale, hesitated, and r«ilected, “ Come,'* 
said he to himself, “ be a man. I am accus- 
tomed to adversity. I must not be cast down 
by the discovery that I have been deceived. 
'A' hat, then, would be the use of all 1 have 
•nffered? The heartbreaks when, after having 
been elated by flattering hopes, it sees all 
these illusions destroyed. Faria has dreamed 
this ; the Cardinal Spada buried no treasures 
here; perhaps he never came here, or if he 
7Jid, C'.vmi Borgia, the intrepid adventurer, 


the stealthy and indefatigable plundever, has 
followed him, discovered his traces, pursued 
them as I have done, like mi, raised the stone, 
and descending before me, has left me no- 
thing.” He remained motionless and pensive, 
his eyes fixed on the sombre aperture that was 
open at his feet. 

“ Now that I expect nothing, now that I 
no longer entertain the slightest hopes, Jhe 
end of this adventure becomes a simple matter 
of curiosity. ** And he remained again motion- 
less and thoughtful. 

“ Yes, yes ; this is an adventure worthy a 
place in the lights and shades of the life of 
this royal bandit. This fabulous event has 
formed but a link of a vast chain. Yes, Borgia 
lias been heie, a torch in one hand, a swoid 
in the other, whilst within tw enty paces, at the 
foot of this rock, perhaps two guards kept 
watch on land and sea, whilst their master de- 
scended as I am about to descend, dispelling 
the darkness before his terrible advance.” 

“ But what was the kite of these guards 
w ho thus possessed his secret ? ” asked Dantes 
of himself. 

“The fate,” replied he, smiling, “of those, 
who buried Alaric.” 

“ Yet, had he come,” thought Dantes, “ lie 
would have found the treasure : and Borgia, 
he who compared Italy to an artichoke, which 
he cop Id devour leal by leaf, knew too w'ell 
the value of time to vvn^te it in replacing this 
rock. I will go down.'* 

Then he descended ; a smile on his lips, 
and murmuring 1 hat last word of human philo- 
sophy. “ IVihaps ! ” But instead of the 
dnikness, and the Lhick and mephitic atmo- 
sphere he had expert led to find, Dantes saw a 
dim and bluish light, which, as w-ell as the air, 
entered, not merely by the aperture he had. 
just formed, but by the interstices and crevices 
of the rock which were visible from without, 
and through which he could distinguish the 
blue .sky and the waving branches of the ever- 
green oaks, and the tendrils of the creepers 
that grew from the rucks. After having stood 
a few minutes in the cavern, the atmosphere 
of which v' as rathei wnini than Ouiuf), Dantes 
eye, habituated as it w r as lo darkness, could 
pierce even to the remotest angle's of the 
cavern, which was of granite that sparkled 
like diamonds. “ Alas ! ” said Edmond, 
smiling, “ these are the tieasuies the cardinal 
has left ; and the good abbe, seeing in a dream 
these glittering walls, has indulged in fallacious 
hopes. ” 

But he called to mincl the words of the will, 
which he knew by heart : “In the farthest 
ancle of the second opening,” said the cardi- 
naPs will. He had only found the first grotto, 
he had now to seek the second. Dantes com- 
menced his search. He reflected that this 
second grotto must, doubtless } penetrate deeper 
into the isle ; he examined the stones, and 
sounded one part of the wall where he fancied 
the opening existed, masked for precaution’*^ 
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take. 3 The pickaxe sounded for a moment 
with a dull sound that covered Dantes’ fore- 
head with large drops of perspiration. At last 
it seemed to him that one part of the wall gave 
forth a more hollow and deeper echo ; he 
eagerly advanced, tind with the quickness of 
perception that no one but a prisoner pos- 
sesses, saw that it was there, in all probability, 
the opening must be. 

However, he, like Cresar Borgia, knew the 
value of time ; and, in order to avoid a 
fruitless toil, he sounded all the other walls with 
his pickaxe, struck the earth with the butt of 
his gun, and finding nothing that appeared 
suspicious, returned to that part of the wall 
whence issued the consoling sound he had 
before heard. He again struck it, and with 
greater force. Then a singular sight presented 
itself. As he struck the wall, a species of 
stucco similar to that used as the ground of 
arabesques detached itself, and fell to the ground 
in flakes, exposing a large white stone. The 
aperture of the rock had been closed with 
stones, then this stucco had been applied, and 
painted to imitate granite. Dailies struck w ith 
the sharp end of his pickaxe, which entered 
some way between the interstices of the stone. 
It was there he must dig. But by some strange 
phenomenon of the human organization, in 
proportion as the proofs that Faria had not 
been deceived became stronger, so did his 
heart give way, and a feeling of discourage- 
ment steal over him. This last proof, instead 
of giving him fresh strength, deprived him of 
it ; the pickaxe descended, or rather fell ; he 

{ Dlaccd it on the ground, passpcl his hand over 
lis brow, and remounted the stairs, alleging to 
himself, as an excuse, a desire to be assured 
that no one w'as watching him, but in reality be- 
- cause he felt he was ready to faint. The isle was 
deserted, and the sun seemed to co\er it with 
its fiery glance ; afar off a few' small fishing- 
boats studded the bosom of the blue ocean. 

Dant&s hacl tasted nothing, but he thought 
not of 'hunger at such a moment ; he hastily 
swa]lowed a few drops of rum, and again 
entered the cavern. The pickaxe that had 
seemed so heavy, was now’ like a feallier in his 
grasp ; he seized it, and again attacked the 
wall. After several blows he perceived that the 
stones were not cemented, but merely placed 
one upon the other, and covered with stucco ; 
he inserted 'the point of his pickaxe, and using 
the handle as a lever, soon saw with joy the 
stone turn as if on hinges, and fall at his feet. 
He had nothing more to do now', but with the 
iron tooth of tna pickaxe to draw the stones 
towards him one by one. The first aperture 
was sufficiently large to enter, but by waiting, 
he could still cling to hope, and retard tnc 
certainty of deception. At last, after fresh 
hesitation, Dantes entered the second grotto. 
The second grotto was lower and more gloomy 
than the former ; the air that could only enter 
by the newly-formed opening had that mephitic 
smell Dantes was surprised not to find in the 


first. He waited in order to allow pure air to 
displace the fpul atmosphere, and then entered. 
At the left of the opening was a dark and deep 
angle. But to Dant&s’ eye there was no dark- 
ness. He glanced round this second grotto ; 
it was, like the first, empty. 

The treasure, if it existed, was buried in 
this corner. The time had at length arrived ; 
two feet of earth removed, and Danlfes’ fate 
would be decided. He advanced towards the 
angle, and summoning all his resolution, at- 
tacked the ground w r ith the pickaxe. At the 
fifth or sixth blow the pickaxe struck against 
an iron substance. Never did funeral knell, 
never did alann-bell produce a greater effect 
on 4he hearer. Ilad Dantes found nothing, 
he could not have become more ghastly pale. 
He again struck his pickaxe into the earth, 
and encountered the same resistance, but nol 
the same sound. “ It is a casket of wood bound 
with iron,” thought he. At this moment a sha- 
dow passed rapidly before the opening; Dantes 
seized his gun, sprang through the opening, 
and mounted the stair. A wild goat had passed 
before the mouth of the cave, and was feeding 
at a little distance. This would have been a 
favourable occasion to secure his dinner ; but 
Dantes feared lest the report of his gun should 
attract attention. 

lie reflected an instant, cut a branch of a 
resinous tree, lighted it at the fye at which the 
smugglers had prepared their breakfast, and 
descended with this torch. He wished to see 
all. lie approached the hole he had formed 
with the torch, and saw that his pickaxe had 
in reality struck against iron and wpod. He 
planted his torch in the ground. and resumed 
nis labour. In an instant a space three feet 
long by two feet bioad was cleared, and Dante-, 
could see an oaken coffer, bound with cut 
steel ; in the midst of the lid he saw engraved 
on a silver plate, which was still untarnished, 
the arms of the Spada family— viz., a sword, 
pale, on an oval shield, like all the Italian 
armorial beatings, and surmounted by a cui- 
dinal’s hat ; Dantes easily rccbgnized them, 
Faria had, so often drawn them for him. 
There was no longer any doubt the ticasurc v 
was there ; no one would have been at such 
pains to conceal an empty casket. In an 
instant he haul cleared every obstacle away, 
and he saw suecessi\ely the lock, placed 
between tw o padlocks, and the two handles at 
each end, all caned as things were carved at 
that epoch, when ait rendered the commonest 
metals precious. Dantes seized the handles, 
and strove to lift the coffer ; it was impossible. 
He sought to open it ; lock and padlock were 
closed ; these faithful guardians seemed un- 
willing to surrender their tru&t. Danl&s inserted 
the sharp end of the pickaxe between the coffer 
and the lid, and pressing tvith all his force, on 
the handle, bunt open the fastenings. The 
hinges yielded in their turn and fell, still hold- 
ing, ig. fheir gra-p fragments of the planks, and 
all fras "open. 
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A vertigo seized Edmond ; he corked his 
gun and laid it beside him. lie then closed 
his eyes as children do in order to perceive "in 
shining night of their own imagination mote 
stars than arc visible in the firmament ; then 
he reopened them, and stood motionless with 
amazement. Three compartments divided the 
coffer. T» the first, blazed piles of golden' 
coin ; in the second, bats of unpolished gold, 
which possessed nothing attractive save their 
value, were ranged ; in the third, Edmond 
grasped handful of diamonds, pearls, and 
rubies, which, as they fell on one another, 
sounded like hail against glass. After having 
louched, felt, examined these treasures, Edmond 
rushed through the caverns like a man seized 
with frenzy; he leaped on a rock, from whence 
he could behold the sea. He was alone. Alone 
with these countless, these unheai d-of treasures! 
Was he awake, or was it but a dream ? 

He would fain have gazed upon his gold, 
and yet he had not strength enough ; for an 
instant he leaned his head m his hands as if to 
prevent his senses from leaving him, and then 
rushed madly about the rocks of Monte-Cristo, 
terrifying the wild goats and scaring the sea- 
fowls with his wild cries and gestuies ; then he 
returned, and, still unable to believe the evi- 
dence of his seMises, rushed into the grotto, 
and found himself before this mine of gold and 
jewels. This time he fell on his knees, and, 
clasping hU hands convulsively, uttered a 
orayer intelligible *0 Ok! alone. He soon felt 
liimself calmer and more happy, for now only 
he began to credit his felicity. lie then set 
himself to work to count hisrfortune. There 
we*-e a thousand ingots of gold, each weighing 
from two to three pounds ; then he piled up 
twenty-five thousand crowns, each worth about 
four pounds sterling of our money, and bear- 
ing the effigies of Alexander VI. and his pie- 
decessors ; and he saw that the compartment 
was not half empty. And he measured ten 
double handfuls of precious stones, many of 
which, mounted hy the most famous workmen, 
were valuable for their execution. Dantes saw 
the light gradually disappear; and fearing to 
he surprised in the cavern, left it, his gun in 
his hand. A piece of biscuit and a small 
quantity of rum formed his suppci, and he 
snatched a Yew hours 1 sleep, lying over the 
mouth of the cave. 

This night was one of those delicious and yet 
terrible ones, of which he had already passed 
two or three in his lifetime 


CHAPTER XXV. 

TIIE UNKNOWN. 

Dayi KiHT, for which Danl&s had so etfgerly 
and impatiently wailed, again dawned upon 
the desert shores of Monte-Cristn. With the 
first dawn of day J Janies resumed his researches. 
Again he climbed the rocky height he had 
ascended the previous evening, and strained 
his view to catch every peculiarity of the land- 
scape ; but it wore the same wild, barren 
aspect when seen by the rays of the morning 
sun which it had, done when surveyed by the 
fading glimmer of eve. Returning to the en- 
trance of the cave, he raised the stone that 
covered it ; and, descending to the place that 
contained the treasure, filled his pockets- with 
precious stones, put the box together as well 
and securely as he could, sprinkled fresh sand 
over the .spot from which it had been taken, 
and then carefully trod down the ground to 
give it everywhere a similar appearance ; then 
quitting the grotto, he replaced the stone, 
heaping on it broken masses of rocks and 
rough fragments of crumbling gianitc, filling 
the interstices with earth, into which was skil 
lully mingled a quantity of rapidly-growing 
plants, such atfthe wild myrtle and flowering 
thorn ; then carefully watering these new plan- 
tations, he scrupulously eftaccd every trace of 
footmark, leaving the approach to the cavern 
as savage -looking and untrodden as he had 
found it. This done, he impatiently awaited 
the return of his companions. To wait at 
Monte-Crislo for the purpose of watching over 
the almost incalculable riches that had thus 
fallen into his possession satisfied not the crav- 
ings of his heart, which yearned to return to 
dwell among mankind, and to assume the rank, 
power, and influence, unbounded wealth alone 
can bestow. 

On the sixth day the smugglers returned. 
From a distance Dantes recognized tffecut and 
manner of sailing of La fame Ai>:tfie, and 
dragging himself with affected difficulty to- 
wards the landing-] dace, he met his com- 
panions with an assurance that, although con- 
siderably better than when they quitted him, 
he still suffered acutely from his late accident. 
He then inquired how they had fared in their 
trip. To this question the smugglers replied 
that, although successiul in landing their cargo 
in safety, they had scarcely done so when they 
received intelligence that a guard-ship had 
just quitted the port of Toulon, and w T as 
crowding all sail towards them ; this obliged 
them to make all the speed they could to 
evade the enemy ; when they could but lament 
the absence of. I )antes, whose superior skill in 
the management of a vessel would have 
availed them so materially. In fact, the 
chasing vessel had almost overtaken them 
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for support to one of the trees, he would in- 
evitably have fallen to the ground, and been 
crushed beneath the many vehicles continu- 
ally passing there. Recovering himself, how- 
ever, he wiped the perspiration from his brows, 
and stopped not again till he found himself 
at the door of the house in which his father 
tyad lived. 

The nasturtiums and other plants, which 
his parent hacl delighted to train before his 
window, had nil disappeared from the upper 
part of the house ; leaning against a tree, he 
remained long gazing on those windows at 
which the busy hand of the active old man 
might be daily seen training and arranging his 
floral treasures. But Edmond remembered he 
had come thither for other reasons than to in- 
dulge a griet, now, alas ! unavailing ; and, 
stifling the deep sigh that rose to his lips, he 
advanced to the door, and Inquired whether 
there were any chambers to bfi let in the house ; 
though answered in the negative, he begged 
so earnestly to be permitted to visit those on 
the fifth floor, that, m despite of the concicixc'z 
oft-repealed assurance of their bang occupied, 
Dantes succeeded in inducing the man to go 
up to the piesent possessors of these coveted 
rooms, and asked permission for a gentleman 
to be allowed to look at them. The tenants 
of the humble lodging, once the se^pe ot all 
Dantes early joys, consisted of a young couple 
who had been scarcely married a week ; and 
the sight of a wedded happiness he was 
doomed never to experience, drove a bitter 
pang through his heart. Nothing in the two 
small chambers forming the apartments ic- 
mained as it had been in the time of the elder 
Dantes; the very paper was different, while 
the articles of antiquated furniture with which 
t)ie rooms had been filled in Edmond’s time 
had all disappeared. The four walls alone re- 
mained as he had left them. The bed belong- 
ing to the present occupants was placed as the 
former owner of the c hamber had been accus- 
tomed to have his ; and, .spite of his efforts to 
prevent it, the eyes of Edmond were suffused 
in teaw>, as he reflected that on that spot his 
beloved parent had expired, vainly calling for 
his son. The young couple gazed with 
astonishment at the sight of their -visitor's 
emotion, and wondered to see the Targe tears 
silently chase each other down his otherwise 
stern and immovable features ; but they felt 
the sacredness of his grief, and kindly refrained 
from questioning him as to its c ause, while, 
with instinctive delicacy, they left him to in- 
dulge his sorrow alone. When he withdrew 
from llje scene of his painful recollections, they 
both .accompanied him downs! ans, reiterating 
their hope trial lie would come again whenever 
he pleased, and assn ting him their poor dwell- 
ing should ever be opened to him. As Edmond 
passed the door of similar rooms on the fourth 
floor,he paused to inquire whether Caderousse, 
the tailor, still dwell the»e, but he received for 
reply, that the Individual in question had got 


into difficulties, and at the present time kept 
% small inn ’on the route from Bellegarde to, 
. Beaucaire. 

I Laving obtained the address of the person 
to whom the house in the Alices de Median 
belonged, Dantes next proceeded thither, and, 
under the name of Lord Wilmore (the same 
appellation as that contained in his passport), 
purchased the small dwelling for the sum of 
25,000 francs, at least 10,000 more than it wjft 
worth ; but had its owner asked ten times t^e 
sum he did, it would unhesitatingly have been 
given. The very same day the occupaflts of. 
the apartments on the fifth floor of the house, 
now' become the property of Dantes, were, duly 
informed by the notary who had arranged the 
necessary transfer of deeds, iVc., that the new 
landloicl gave them their choice of any of.the 
rooms in the house without the least augmen- 
tation of rent, upon condition of their giving 
instant possession of the two small chambers' 
they at present inhabited. 

This strange event served to find food for 
wonder and curiosity in the neighbourhood of 
the Alices de Meillan, and a multitude of 
various conjectures were afloat as to the prof 
: bable cause of the house being so suddenly and 
! mysteriously disposed of ; but each surmise 
I seuned to wander farther and farther from the 
leal truth. But that which raised public 
astonishment to a wJimax and set all specula- 
tions at defiance, was the circumstance of the 
same stranger who lufld in the morning visited 
the Alices de Meillan, being seen in the even- 
ing walking in the little village of the Catalans,. 

| and aftcrw ards observed to enter a poor fisher- 
| man’s hut, and to pass more than an hour in 
I inquiring after persons who had either been 
dead, 01 gone aw ay for more than fifteen or 
sixteen years. But on the following day, the 
family from whom all these particulars had 
been asked received a handsome present, con- 
sisting of an entirely new fishing- boat, with ft 
full supply of excellent nets. The delighted^ 
recipients of these munificent gifts would gladly 
have poured out their thanks to their generous 
benefactor ; but they had seen him, upon quit- 
ting the hut, mciely give some orders to x 
sailor, and then springing lightly on horseback*, 
quit Marseilles by the Porte d’^ix. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE AUBERGE OR PONT DU GARD. 

, SUCH of my readers as have made a pedestrian 
excursion to the south of France may perchance 
have noticed, midway between the town of 
Beaucaireand the village of Bellegarde a small 
roadside inn, from the front of which hung, 
creating and flapping in the wind, a sheet of 
tin covered with a caricature resemblance of 
' the Pont du Card. This modern place of en- 
tertainment stood on the left-hand side of the 

n d route, turning its back upon the Rhone. 

so boasted of what in Languedoc is styled 
a garden, consisting of a small plot of ground, 
A lull view of which might be obtained from a 
door immediately opposite the grand portal by 
which travellers were ushered in to partake of 
the hospitality of mine host of the Pont du 
Card. This plaisance or garden, scorched up 
beneath the ardent sun of a latitude of thirty 
degrees, permitted nothing to thrive or scarcely 
live hi iU arid soil ; a few dingy olives and 
stunted fig-trees struggled hard for existence, 
blit their withered, dusty foliage abundantly 
proved how unequal was the conflict ; between 
these sickly shrubs, grew a scanty supply of 
garlic, tomatos, and cschrftots, while, lone and 
solitary, like a forgotten sentinel, a tall pine j 
raised its melancholy head in one of the corners 1 
of this unattractive spot, and displayed its 
flexible stem and fan-shaped summit dried* anil 
cracked by the withering influence of the mis- 
tral, that scourge of Provence. 

In the surrounding plain, which more re- 
sembled a dusty lake than solid ground, were 
scattered a few miserable stalks of wheat, the 
effect, no doubt, of a curious desire on the 
part of the agriculturists of the country to sec 
whether such a thing as the raising of grain -in 
those parched regions was practicable ; the 
acanty produce, however, served to accommo- 
date the numerous grasshoppers who follow the 
lyifortunatc invader of this bare soil with un- 
tiring persecution, resting themselves after 
their chase upon the stunted specimens of horti- 
culture, while •they filled the ear with their 
sharp shrill cry. 

For nearly the. last eight years the small 
auberge we have just been describing had been 
kept by a man and his wife, with two ser- 
vants ; one, a strong, sturdy wfench, answering 
to the name of Trlnette, officiated in the ca- 
pacity of chambermaid, while the other, a 
shock-headed country lad, named Pacaud, 
undertook the management of the out-door 
work, and contented himself with the title of 
farcon (Tkurie 9 or ostler, as we should style it 
tn England ; but, alas ! the occupation of each 
donnestic was but nominal, for a canal recently 
made between Beaucaire and Aiguemortes had 
proved a most successful. speculation, and had 
transferred the m6de of sending merchandize 
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and luggage from the heavy waggons to the 
towed barge, while travellers forsook the 
diligence to glide over the smooth waters by 
the more agreeable aid of the steam-boat. 
And, as though to add to the daily misery 
which this prosperous canal inflicted on the 
unfortunate aubergiste, whose utter ruin, it 
was fast accomplishing, it was situated not £i 
hundred steps from the forsaken inn, of which* 
we have give so faithful a description. 

The aubergiste himself was a man of from 
forty to fifty-five years of age, tall, strong, and 
bony, a perfect specimen of the natives of 
those southern latitudes ; he had the dark, 
sparkling, and deep-set eye, curved nose, and 
teeth white as those of a carnivorous animal ; 
his hair, which, spite of the light touch time 
had as yet left on it, seemed as though it re- 
fused to assume at^y other colour than its own, 
was like his beard, which he wore under his 
chin, thick and curly, and but slightly mingled 
with a few silvery threads. His naturally 
murky complexion had assumed a still further 
shade of brown from the habit the unfortunate 
man had acquired of stationing hinwelf from 
early morn till latest 'cvc at the threshold of 
his door, in eager hope that some traveller, 
either equestrian or pedestrian, might bless 
his eyes, and give him the delight of once 
more seqjng a guest enter his doors; but his 
patience and his expectations were alike use- 
less; yet there he stood, day after day, ex- 
posed to the meridional rays of a burning sun, 
with no other protection for his head than a 
red handkerchief twisted around it, after the 
manner of the Spanish muleteers. This 
anxious, careworn aubergiste was no other 
than our ci-devant acquaintance, Caderousse. 
llis wife, on the contrary, whose maiden name 
had been Madeleine Radcile, was pale, meagre, 
and sickly-looking. Born in the neighbour- 
hood of Arles, she had shared in the" beauty 
for which its females are proverbial ; but that 
beauty had gradually withered beneath the de- 
vastating influence of one of those slow fevers 
so prevalent in the vicinity of the waters of 
Aiguemortes and the marshes of Cantargue. 
"She remained nearly always in her chamber, 
situated on the first floor; sitting shivering in 
her chair, pr extended languid and feeble on 
her bed, while her husband kept his daily 
watch at the door — a duty he performed witn 
so much the greater willingness, as it saved 
him the necessity of listening to the endless 
plaints and murmurs of his helpmate, who 
never saw him without breaking out into bitler 
invectives against fate and the unmerited hard- 
ships she was called upon to endure ; to &1J of 
which her husband would calmly return an 
unvarying reply, couched in these philosophic 
word ; — 

“Cease to grieve about it, La Carconte. 

It is God’s pleasure tha you should suffer, and 
whether you like it or not, you must bear it.” 

The sobriquet of La Carconte had been be* 
stowed on Madeleine Radelle from the cir- 
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curastance of her having been born in a village 
so-called, situated between Salon and Lan- 
bese ; and as a custom existed among the 
inhabitants of that part of France where 
Caderoussc lived of styling every person by 
some particular and distinctive appellation, 
her husband had bestowed on her the name 
of. La Carconte in place of her sweet and 
euphonious name of Madeleine, which, in all 
probability, his rude guttural language would 
not have enabled him to pronounce. Still, 
let it not be supposed that amid this affected 
resignation to the will of Providence, the un- 
fortunate aubergiste did not writhe under the 
double misery of seeing the hateful canal carry 
off alike his customer* and profits, and the 
daily implication of his peevish partner’s mur- 
murs and lamentations. 

Like other dwellers of the south, he w.t- a 
man of sober habits and moderate desiics, but 
fond of external show, vain, find addicted to 
display. During the days of his prosperity, 
not a fett\ festivity, or ceremonial, took place 
without himself and wife being among the 
spectators. He dressed in the* picturesque 
costume worn upon grand occasions by the 
inhabitants of the south of France, bearing 
equal resemblance to the style adopted both 
by the Catalans and Andalusians; while La 
Carconte displayed the charming fashjpu pre- 
valent among the females of Arle-, a mode 
of attire borrowed equally from < I recce and 
Arabia, liut, by degrees, watch-chains, neck- 
laces, many-coloured scarves, embroidered 
bodices, velvet vests, elegantly -worked stock- 
ings, striped gaiters, and silver buckles for the 
shoes, all disappeared ; and (Jaspard Cade- 
rousse, unable to appear abroad til his pristine 
splendour, had given up any blither participa- 
tion in these pomps and vanities, both for 
himself and wife, although a bitter feeling of 
envious discontent filled his mind as the sound 
of mirth and merry music from the joyous re- 
vellers reached even the miserable hostelry to 
which he still clung, more for the shelter than 
the*prof>t it afforded. 

On the present day, Caderousse was, as 
usual, at his place of observation before the 
door, his eyes glancing listlessly fiom a piece 
of closely-shaven grass— on which some fowls 
were industriously, though fruitlessly, endea- 
vouring to turn up some grain or insect suited 
to their palate— to the deserted road, the two 
extremities of which pointed respectively north 
and south, when he^wa^ roused from his daily 
speculations as to the possibility of the auberge 
of the Pont du Gard ever again being called 
upon to exercise its hospitable capabilities to 
any chance visitant by the shrill voice of his 
wife summoning him to her presence with all 
speed. Murmuring at the disagreeable inter- 
ruption to his not very agreeable thoughts, he, 
however, proceeded to the floor in which was 
situated tne chamber of his better half, — 
taking care, however, preparatory to so doing, 
to set the entrance-door wide open, that, m 


the event of that rara avis , a traveller, passing 
by, it should be made perfectly clear to his 
comprehension that no ceremony was requisite 
in entering. 

At the moment Caderousse quitted the 
sentry-like watch before the door, the road 
on which he so eagerly strained his sight was 
void and lonely as a desert at mid-day. There 
it lay stretched out, one interminable line of 
dust and sand, with its sides bordered by tall, 
meagre trees, altogether presenting so unin- 
viting an appearance, that no one in their 
senses could have imagined that any traveller, 
at liberty to regulate his hours for journeying, 
would choose to expose himself to the scorch 
of a meridian sun in such a formidable Sahara. 
Nevertheless, had Caderousse but retained his 
post a few minutes longer, he might have 
caught a dim outline of something approach- 
ing from the direction of Ucllegarde : as the 
moving object drew nearer, he would easily 
have perceived it consisted of a man and horse, 
between whom the kindest and most amiable 
understanding appeared to exist. The horse 
was of Hungarian breed, and ambled along 
with that easy pace peculiar to that race of 
animals. His rider w r as a priest, dressed in 
black, and wearing a three-cornered hat ; 
and, spile of the ardent rays of a noonday 
sun, the pair came on at a tolerably smart 
trot. *» 

Having arrived before the auberge du Pont * 
du Card, the horse stepped, hut whether for 
his own pleasure or that of his lider would 
have •been difficult to say. However that 
might have been, the measure 'appeared re- 
ciprocally agreeable, since no demur was ob- 
servable in either. The priest, dismounting, 
led his steed by the bridle in search of some 
place to which he could secure him. Avail- 
ing himself ol a handle that projected from a 
half-fallen door, he tied the animal safely, 
patted him kindly, and, having drawn a red 
cotton handkerchief from his pocket, wiped 
away the perspiration that streamed from his 
brow; then, advancing to the door, struck 
thrice with the end of his iron-shcxl stick. At 
•this unusual sound, a huge black dog came* 
rushing to meet the daring assailant of his 
ordinarily tranquil abode, snaring and dis- 
playing his sharp, wdiitc teeth with a deter- 
mined hostility that abundantly proved how 
little he was accustomed to society. At that 
moment a heavy footstep was heard descend- 
ing the wooden Staircase that led from the t 
upper floor, and, with many bows anti courte- 
ous smiles, mine host of the Pont du Gard „ 
welcomed the blessing Heaven had sent him 
in the shape of a weary traveller ; while, re- 
treating into the house with backward step, he 
besought his guest would honour him by en- 
tering also. 

“You are welcome, sir, most welcome 1” 
repeated the astonished Caderousse, in his 
blandest tones. “ Nqw, then, Margontin*” 
cried he, speaking to the dog, “ will you be 
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quiet ? Pray don’t heed him, sir ! — he only 
barks, he never bites ! I make’ no doubt* a 
glass of good wine would be acceptable this 
dreadfully hot day !” Then perceiving for the 
first time the description of traveller he had 
•to entertain, Caderoussc hastily exclaimed, 
“ A thousand pardons, your reverence ! I 
really did not observe whom I had the honour 
to receive under my poor roof. What would 
you please to have, M. l’Abb£? What re- 
freshment can I offer you? All I have is at 
^ your service. ” 

The priest gazed on the individual address- 
ing him with a long and searching gaze — 
there even seemed like a disposition on his 
part to court a similar scrutiny on the part of 
the aubergiste ; then, remarking in the coun- 
tenance of the latter no other expression than 
extreme surprise at his own waul of attention 
to an inquiry so courteously worded, he deemed 
it as well to lenniiiale this dumb show, and, 
therefore, said, speaking with a strong Italian 
accent,*- “ Vou are, I presume, M. Cade- 
roussc ? ” ! 

“ Your reverence is quite correct,” answered j 
the host, even more surprised at the question | 
than he had been by the silence which had 
prefaced it; “1 am Gaspard Cadcrouxse, at I 
your service.” 

“ Gaspard Caderoussc!” rejoined the priest. 
“Yes, that agrees botlf with the baptismal ! 
appellation ami surname of the individual I 
allude to. You formerly lived, I believe, in 
the Alices de Median, on the fourth floor of a 
small house situated there ? ’* ' 

“I did.” 

“ Where you followed the business of a 
tailor ? ” 

“ True, I was a tailor, till the trade fell off 
so as not to afford me a living. Then, it is so 
very hot at Marseilles, that really I could bear 
it no longer ; and it is my idea that all the 
respectable inhabitants will be obliged to fol- 
low my example and quit it. But talking of 
heat, is there nothing I can offer you by way 
of refreshment ? ” 

“ Yes ; let me have a bottle of your best 
tone, and then, with your permission, we will 
resume our conversation from where we left 
off,” 

“As you please, M. l’Abbe,” said Cade- 
roussc, who, anxious not to lose the present 
opportunity of finding a customer for one of 
the few bottles of vin de Cahors still remain- 
ing in his possession, hastily raised a trap-door 
in the floor of the apartment they were in, 
which served both as parlour and kitchen. 
Upon his issuing forth from his subterranean 
retreat at the expiration of five minutes, he 
found the abbe seated on a species of stool, 
leaning his elbow on a table, while Margontin, 
whose animosity seemed appeased by Ine tra- 
veller having pronounced the unusual com- 
mand for refreshments, had crept up to him, 
and had established himself vwy comfortably 
between his knees, his long, skinny neck rest- 


ing on his lap, while his dipi eye was fixed 
earnestly on the traveller’s face. 

“ Are you quite alone? ” inquired the guest, 
as Caderousse placed before him the bottle of 
wine and a glass. “Quite, quite alone,” re- 
plied the man, — “or, at least, all but so, M. 
l’Abbe ; for my poor wife, who is the only 
person in the house besides myself, is laid up 
with illness, and unable to render me the least 
assistance, poor thing ! ” 

“ You are married, then ? ” said the priest, 
with a species of interest, glancing round as 
lie spoke at the scanty style of the accommo- 
dations and humble fittings-up of the apart- 
ment. 

“ Ah, M. l’Abbe,” said Caderousse, with a 
sigh, “it is easy to perceive I am not a rich 
man ; but in this world a man does not thrive 
the better for beijig honest.” The abbe fixed 
on him a searching, penetrating glance. 

“ 1 can certainly say that much for myself,” 
repeated the aubergiste, fairly sustaining the 
scrutiny of the abbe’s gaze ; “I can boast with 
truth of being an honest man; and,” con- 
tinued he, significantly shaking his head, “that 
is more than every one can say now-a-days. ” 

“So much the better for you, if what you 
assert be true,” said the abbe; “for 1 am 
firmly persuaded that, sooner or later, the good 
will be ac wauled, and the wicked punished.” 

“ Such words as those belong to your pro- 
, fession, M. TAbbe,” answered Caderoussc, 

I ‘ * and you do well to repeat them ; but, ” added 
| he, with a bitter expression of countenance, 
i “you cannot make people believe them in 
, opposition to what parses befoie them every 
| day, when the reverse takes place, and it is 
• the wicked man who prospers, aful the honest, 

; deserving man who suffers. ” 
j “ You are wrong to speak thus,” said the 
j abbe ; “ and perhaps I may, in my own per- 
| son, be able to prove to you how completely 
! you are in error in coming to so mischievous 
1 and dangerous a conclusion.” 

| “What mean you?” inquired Caderousse, 
with a look of surprise. 

“In the first place, it is requisite T should 
'be satisfied you are the person I am in search 
of.” 

“ Wha^. proofs do you require ?” 

“ Did you, in the year 1814 or 1815, know 
anything of a young sailor named Edmond 
Dantes?” 

“ Did I ? I should think I did. Poor dear 
Edmond ! Why, Edmond Dantes and myself 
were intimate friends? ” exclaimed Caderousse, 
whose countenance assumed an almost purple 
hue, as he caught the penetrating gaze of the 
abbe fixed on him, while the clear, calm eye 
of the questioner seemed to cover bun with 
confusion. 

“You remind me,” said the priest, 11 that 
the young man concerning whom I wik^d you 
was said to bear the name of Edmond,” 1 ” 

“Said to bear the name ! ” repeated 'Cade- 
rousse, becoming excited and eager; J'Why* 
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he was so called as truly as I myself bore the 
appellation of Gaspard Caderousse ; but, M. 
I’Abb^ tell me, I pray, what has become of 
poor Edmond. Did you know hint ? Is he 
alive and at liberty? Is he piosperous and 
happy ? ” 

“*He died a more wretched, hopeless, heart- 
broken prisoner than the felons who pay the 
penalty of their crimes at the galleys of Tou- 


A deadly paleness succeeded the deep suf- 
fusion which had before spread itself over the 
countenance of Caderousse, who turned away, 
but not so much so as to prevent the priest’s 
observing him wiping away the tears from his 
eyes with the coiner of the fed handkerchief 
twisted round his head. 

“Poor fellow'! poor fellow!” mummied 
Caderousse. “ Well, there ^ M. I 1 Abbe, is 
another proof that good people are never ie- 
warded on this earth, and that none but the 
wicked prosper. Ah, ” continued Caderousse, 
speaking in the highly-coloured language of 
the South, “ the world glows worse and wor>e. 
Why does not God, if he really hates the 
wicked, as he is said to do, send down brim- 
stone and fire and consume them altogethei . ” 

“You speak as though you had loved this 
young Dantes,” observed the abbe, without 
taking any notice of his companion's Vehem- 
ence. 

“Anti so I did,” replied Caderousse ; 
“ though once, I confess, I envied him his 

? oocl fortune. But I swear to you, M. PAbbe, 
swear to you, by everything a man holds 
dear, I have, since then, deeply and sincerely 
lamented his unhappy fate.” There was a 
brief silence, during which the fixed, searching 
eye of the abbe was employed in scrutinizing 
the agitated features of the aubergiste. 

“ You knew the poor lad, then ? ” continued 
Caderousse. 

“ Nay, I was merely called to see him when 
on his dying bed, that I might administer to 
him the consolations of religion.” 

“And of what did he die?” asked Cade- 
rousse, ih a choking voice. 

“ Of what, think you, do young and strong 
men die in prison, when they have scarcely 
numbered their thirtieth year, unless# it be of 
the horrors of that prison wlych has spread its 
stony walls against their breathing the air of 
heaven, or participating in the secret afiections 
a gracious Creator permitted to find growth 
within the human breast ? Edmond Dantes 
died in prison of sorrow and a broken heart.” 
Caderousse wiped away the large drops of per- 
spiration that gathered on his brow. 

41 But the strangest part of the story is,” re- 
sumed the abbe, “that Dantes, even in his 
dying moments, swore by his crucihed Re- 
deemer, that he was utterly ignorant of the 
cause of his imprisonment.” 

“ And so he was ! ” murmured Caderousse. 
€t How should he have been otherwise ? Ah. 
M r/Mm tte ptocc feikw toti youjhetTuth.” 


“ And fopthat reason he besought me to try 
and clear up a mystery he had never been able to 
penetrate, and to clear his memory should any 
foul spot or ‘.tain have fallen on it.” And here 
the look of the abbe, becoming more and more 
fixed, seemed to rest with ill-concealed satis- 
faction on the gloomy depression which seemed 
rapidly spreading over the countenance of 
Caderousse. 

“ A rich Englishman,” continued the abbe, 1 
“ who had been his companion in misfortune, 
but had been released from prison during the 
second restoration, was possessed of a diamond 
of immense value : this precious jewel he 
bestowed on Dantes upon himself quitting the 
prison, as a mark of his gratitude for the kind- 
ness and brotherly care with which Dantes 
lud nursed him in a sc\ere illness he under- 
went during his confinement. Instead of 
employing this diamond in attempting to bribe 
his gaolers, who might only have taken it and 
then betrayed him to the governor, Dantes 
carefully picscrved it, that in the event of his 
getting out of prison he might ha\ e where- 
withal to live, for the produce of such a 
diamond would have quite sufficed to make 
his fortune.” 

“Then 1 suppose,” asked Caderousse, with 
eager, glowing looks, “that it was a stone of 
immense value ? ” a 

“ Why, everything is relative,” answered 
the abbe. “ To one .in Edmond’s position 
the diamond certainly was of great value. It 
was estimated at 50,000 francs.” 

“ Bless me ! ” exclaimed Caderousse, “ what 
a sum ! 50,000 francs ! Surely the diamond 
was as large as a nut to be worth all that.” 

“No,” replied the abbe, “ it was not of 
such a size as that : but you shall judge for 
yourself, I have it with nie.” 

The sharp ga/c of ( Caderousse was instantly 
directed towards the priest’s garments, as 
though hoping to discover the talked -of lica- 
suie. Calmly drawing forth ft pm lib. pocket 
a small box covered with black shagreen, the 
abbe opened it, and displayed to the delighted 
eyes ot Caderousse the sparkling jewel it con- • 
lained, set in a ring of admirable workman- 
ship. “ And that diamond,” cried Caderousse, 
almost breathless with eager aclmfrntion, “ you 
say, is worth 50,000 francs ? ” 

“ It is, without Ihe setting, which is also 
valuable,” replied the abbe, as he closed the 
box, and returned it to his pocket, while its * 
brilliant hues seemed still to dance before the 
eyes of the fascinated aubergiste. 

“ But how comes this diamond in your pos- 
session, M. 1 ’ Abbe? Did Edmond make you 
his heir ? ” 

“ No ; merely his testamentary executor. 
When dying, the unfortunate youth said to 
me, * I once possessed four clear and faithful 
friends, besides the maiden to whom I was 
betrothed : and I feel convinced they have 
all unfeignedly grieved over # iny loss. The 
nttac of one of the four friends I allude to 
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' is Caderousse/ ” The aubergiste shivered as 
though he felt the dead cold hand of the 
betrayed Edmond grasping his own. 

. “ ‘Another of the number/” continued the 
abbe, without seeming to notice the emotion 
of Caderousse, “ ‘ is called Danglars ; and the 
- third, spite of being my rival, entertained a 
very sincere affection for me/** A fiendish 
Smile played over the features of Caderousse, 
who was about to break in upon the abbe s 
speech, when the latter, waving his hand, said 
—“Allow me to finish iirst, and then if you 
have any observations to make, you can do so 
afterwards. 4 The third of my friends, although 
my rival, was much attached to me,- -his name 

was Fernand : that of my betrothed was * 

Stay, stay,” continued the abbe, “ I have for- 
gotten what he called her.” 

“ Mercedes,” cried Caderousse, eagerly. 
“True,” said the abbe, with a stilled sigh. 
** Mercedes it was.” 

“ Clo on,” urged Caderousse. 

“ Bring me a carafe of water,” said the 
abbe. 

Caderousse quickly performed the stran- 
ger’s bidding ; and after pouring some into a 
glass, and slowly swallowing its contents, the 
abbe, resuming hi* usual placidity of manner, 
said, as he placed his empty glass on the table : 
— 11 Where did we leave off? ” 

“Oh, that the betrothed of Edmond was 
called Mercedes ! ” 

“ To be sure. * Well, then/ said Dantes — 
for you understand, I lepeat his -words just as 
heuitered them — ‘you will go to Marseilles.* 
Do you understand ? '* 

“ Perfectly.” 

“ ‘ For the purpose of selling this diamond ; 
the produce of which you will divide into five 
equal parts, and give an equal portion to thy 
only persons who ha\e loved me upon caitli/ ” 
“ But why into five parts?” asked Cadc- 
rousse ; “you only mentioned four persons.” 

“ Because the fifth is dead, as I hear. The 
fifth sharer in ’Edmund’* bequest was bis own 
father.” 

, “ loo true, too true ! ” ejaculated Cade- 

roussc, almost suffocated by the contending 
passions which assailed him, “the poor old 
man did die V” 

“ I learned so much at Marseilles/* replied 
the abb&, making a strong effort to appear in- 
different ; but from the length of time that has 
elapsed since the death iff the elder Dantes, I 
was unable to obtain any particulars of his end. 
You possibly may lie capable of furnishing me 
with such minute circumstances as may serve 
to substantiate the decease of the elder Dantes. ” 
“ I do not know who coifld if 1 could not,” 
said Cadcrous.se. “ Why, I lived almost on 
the came floor with the poor old man. Ah, 
yes ! about a year after the disappearance of 
iiis son the old man died ! ** 

“Of wdiat did he die ? ” 

“Wiiy, the doctors called his complaint an 
internal inflammation, I believe ; his acquaint- 


ances said he died of grief ;^but I, who saw 
him in his dying moments/ I say he died 
of ’* 

“Of what?” asked the priest, anxiously 
and eagerly. 

4 ‘ Why, of downright starvation. ” 

“ Starvation ! ** exclaimed the abbe, spring- 
ing from his seat. “ Why, the vilest animals 
are not suffered to die by such a death as that. 
The very dogs that wander houseless and 
homeless in the streets, find some pitying hand 
to cast them a mouthful of bread ; and that a 
man, a Christian, should be allowed to perish 
of hunger in the midst of other men equally 
Christians with himself, is too horrible for be- 
lief. Oh, it is impossible —utterly impossible ! ” 

“ What I have said, I have said,” answered 
Caderousse. 

‘ ‘ And you arc a fool for having said any- 
thing about it/* said a voice from .the top of 
the stairs. 4 ‘Why should you meddle with 
what does not concern you ? ” 

The two male speakers turned round quickly 
and perceived the sickly countenance of La 
Carconte leaning over the rail of the staircase ; 
attracted b) the sound of voices, she had 
feebly dragged herself down the stairs, and, 
seated on the lower step, she hail listened to 
the foregoing conversation. “Mind your own 
busmen, wife/* replied Caderousse, sharply. 
“ This gentleman asked me for mfoimation, 
which common politeness will not permit me 
to refuse.” 

“ Politeness ! you simpleton ” retorted La 
Carconte. “ What have you to do with 
politeness, I should like to know? Better 
study a little common prudence. How do 
you know the motives that person may have 
for trying to extract all he can from you? ” 

44 1 pledge you my sacred word, madame/* 
said the abbe, “ that my intentions are free 
hom all sorts of harm or injury to you or 
yours ; and that your husband can incur no 
ii*k, piovidcil he answers me candidly.” 

“Ah, that’s all very fine/’ retorted /he 
woman. “Nothing is easier than to begin 
with fair promises and assurances of« nothing 
to fear ; but when poor, silly folks, like my 
husband there, have been persuaded to tell all 
they kqpw, the promises and assurances of 
safety are quickly forgotten ; and at some 
moment when nobody is expecting it, behold 
trouble and misery, and all sorts of persecu- 
tions, are heaped on the unfortunate wretches, 
who cannot even sec whence all their afflic- 
tions come.” 

“Nay, nay, my good woman, make your- 
self perfectly easy, I beg of you. Whatever 
evils may befal you, they will not be occa- 
sioned by my instrumentality, that I solemnly 
promise you/* 

Some inarticulate sounds escaped La Car- 
conte, then letting her head, which she had 
raised during the excitement of Conversation, 
again droop on to her lap, she commenced, her 
usual aguish trembling, the jresult of her fever- 
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ish attack, leaving the two speakers to resume 
the conversation but still remaining herself so 
placed as to be able to hear every word they 
uttered. Again the abbe had been obliged to 
swallow a draught of M ater to calm the emo- 
tions that threatened to overpower him. When 
he had sufficiently recovered himself, he said : 
— 4 V 1 l appears, then, that the miserable old 
njan you were telling me of, was forsaken by 
every one. Surely, had not such been the 
case, he would not have perished by so dread- 
ful a death as you described.” 

“ Why, he was not altogether forsaken,” 
continued Caderoussc; for Mercedes the 
Catalan and M. Morrel were very kind to 
him : but somehow the poor old man had 
contracted a profound hatred of Fernand— the 
very person, added Caderoussc, with a bitter 
smile, “that you named just now as being one 
of Dantes’ faithful and attached friends ” 

“ And was lie not so ? ” aslocd the abbe. 

“ Gaspard ! Gaspard ! ” murmured the 
woman, from her seat on the stairs, “ mind 
what you aie saying ! ” Caderoussc made no 
reply to these words, though evidently irritated 
and annoyed by the interruption, but, address- 
ing the abbe, said : — “ Can a man be faithful 
to another whose wife he cmets and desires 
for himself? Hut Dantes Mas so honourable 
and true in his own nature, that he believed 
everybody's professions of friendship# Poor 
Edmond ! he was ciuclly deceived ; but it was 
a happy thing he never knew it, or he might 
have found it more difficult, when on his 
deathbed, to pardon his enemies. And, M’hat- 
ever people may say,” continued Caderoussc, 
in his native language, which was not alto- 
gether devoid of rude poetry, “I cannot help 
lieing more frightened at the idea of the male- 
diction of the dead than the hatred of ihe 
living.” 

“Weak-minded coward!” exclaimed La 
Carconte. 

41 Do you, then, knoM r in what manner 
Fernand injured 1 >antfcs ? ” inquired the abW 
of f aderousse. 

“ Do 'I ? No one better. ” 

“Speak out then ; say what it was.” 

“Gaspard!” cried La Carconte, “I can- 
not force you to do otherwise than as you 
please, but if you are guided by me*you will 
have nothing to say on this subject.” 

“ Well, well, M’ife,” replied Caderousse, 
“ 1 do not know but w'hat you are right I I 
shall follow' 1 your advice.” 

“Then you are determined not to Teveal 
the circumstances you alluded to,” said the 
abb6. 

“Why, what good would it do?” asked 
Caderousse. “ If the poor lad were living, 
and came to me to beg I would candidly tell 
which were his true and which his false 
friends, why, perhaps, I should not hesitate. 
But you tell me he is no more, and therefore 
can nave nothing to do with hatred or revenge ; 
■o let all such feelings be buried with him. 


“ You prefer, then,” said the abb£, “ allow- 
ing me to bestow on men you say are false 
afid treacherous, the reward intended for 
faithful friendship.” 

“ That is true enough,” returned Caderousse. 

“ You say truly, the gift of poor Edmond was 
not meant for such traitors as Fernand and 
Danglars ; besides, what would it be to them ? 
no more than a drop of water in the ocean.” 

“And remember, husband,” chimed in La 
Carconte, “that to breathe one syllable 
against these two individuals would be to raise 
up against yourself two formidable enemies, 
who at a word could level you M'ith the 
dust.” 

“IIow so?” inquiied the abbe. “Are 
these persons, then, so rich and powerful ? ” 

“Do you not know their history ?” 

“ I do not. l*rny relate it to me ! ” 

Caderousse seemed to reflect for a few in- 
stants, then said, “ No, truly, it would take 
up too much time.” 

“ Well, my good friend,” returned the abb£, 
in a tone that indicated utter indifference on 
his part, “ you are at liberty either to speak 
or to be silent, just as you please ; for my own 
part, I respect your scruples and admire your 
sentiments ; so let the matter end. I .shall 
do my duty as conscientiously as 1 can, and 
fulfil my promise to the dying man. My first 
business Mill be to dispose of this diamond.” 
So saying, the abbe again drew the small box 
from his pocket, opened it, and contrived to 
hold it in siidi a light, that a bright flash of 
brilliant hues passed before the dazzled gaze 
of Cadcrousstt. 

“ Wife, U'ifc ! ” cried he, in a voice almost 
hoarse with eager emotion, “ cofne hither and 
behold this rich diamond ! ” 

“ Diamond ! ” exclaimed La Carconte, 
fising and descending to the chamber with a 
tolerably firm step ; “ what diamond are you 
talking about ?” 

“ Why, did you not hear all we said ? ” in- 
quired Caderousse. “ It is a beautiful diamond 
left by poor Kdmoncl Dantfes, tb be sold, and 
the money divided among his father, Mercedes, 
his betrothed bride, Fernand, Danglars, and # 
myself. The jewel is worth, at least, 50,000 
francs.” 

“ Oh, what a splendid diamond ! ” cried the 
astonished woman. 

“The fifth part of the produce of this stone 
belongs to us, then, does it not ? ” asked 
Caderousse,’ still devouring the glittering gem 
with his eyes. 

“It does,” replied the abbe; “with the 
addition of an equal division of that part in- 
tended for the elder Dantes, which I conceive 
myself at liberty to share equally with the four 
surviving persons. ” 

“And wherefore among us four?” inquired 
Caderousse. 

“As being the friends Edmond esteemed 
most faithful and devoted to him. ” 

“ I don’t call those friends who betray and 
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ruin ydu,” murmured the wife, in her turn, in a should be made known only to ourselves. ” 
low, muttering voice. • With these words he went /stealthily to the 

° Of course not ! ” rejoined Caderouss£, door, which he closed, and, by way of still 
■ quickly ; 44 no more do I ; and that was what I greater precaution, bolted and barred it, as he 
was observing to this gentleman just now. I was accustomed to do at night. During this 
said I looked upon it as a sacrilegious profana- time the abbe had chosen his place for listening 
tion to reward treachery, perhaps crime.” to the painful recital he expected Caderousse’s 
Remember,” answered the abbd calmly, as woqjd prove, lie removed his seat into a 
he replaced the jewel and its casein the pocket corner of the room, where he himself would 
.of his cassock, 44 it is your fault, not mine, be in deep shadow, while the light would be 
'that I do so. You will have the goodness to fully thrown on the narrator ? then with head 
furnish me with the address of both Fernancl bent down and hands clasped, or rather 
•and Danglars, in order that I may execute clenched together, he prepared to give his 
Edmond’s last wishes.” The agitation of whole attention to Caderousse, who seated 
Caderousse became extreme, and large drops himself on the little stool, exactly opposite to 
of perspiration rolled from his heated brows, him. 

As he saw the abbe rise from his seat and go 44 Remember, I do not urge you to this,” 
towards the door, as though to ascertain if his said the trembling voice of La Carconte, as 
hoise were sufficiently refreshed to continue his though through the flooring of her chamber she 
journey, Caderousse and his wife exchanged viewed the sceno that was enacting below, 
looks of deep meaning with each other. 44 Enough, enpugh ! ” replied Caderousse ; 

‘‘There you see, wife,” said the former, “say no more about it ; I will take all the 
“this splendid diamond might all be ours, if consequences upon myself.” lie then com- 
we choose ! ” menccd as iollows. 

“ Do you believe it ? ” 

“ Why, surely a man of his holy profession 
would not deceive us ! ” 

“Well,” replied La Carconte, “do as you 
like. For my part, I wash my hands of the 

affair.” So saying, she once more climbed the CHAPTER XXVII. 

staircase leading to hej chamber, her frame ** 

shuddering with ngubh chills, and her teeth recital. 

rattling in her head, spite of the intense heat 

of the weather. Arrived at the top stair, she “First,” said Caderousse, “sir, you must 
turned round, and called out, in a warning make me a promise.” 
tone, to her husband, 4 ‘ Gaspard, consider well “ What is that?” inquired the abbe. 
what you are about to do ! ” “ Why, if you ever make use of the details 

“I have both reflected and decided,” an- I am about to give you, that you will never let 
swered he. La Carconte then cnteied her any one know that it was I who supplied them ; 
chamber, the flooring of which creaked be- for the persons of whom I am about to talk 
ncath her heavy, uncertain tread, as she pro- are rich and powerful, and if they only laid 
ceedcd towards her armchair, into which she the tips of their fingers on me, 1 should break 
fell as though exhausted. to pieces like glass.’' 

“ Well,” asked the abbe, as he returned to “ Make yourself easy, my friend,” replied the 
the apartment .below, 44 what have you made ablx£. “I am a priest, and confessions die in 
up your mind to do ? ” my breast. Recollect, our only desire is to carry 

44 To tell you all I know,” was the reply. out, in a filling manner, the last wishes of 
• “ I certainly think you act wisely in so our friend. Speak, then, without reserve, as 

doing,” said the priest. “ Not because I have without hatred; tell the truth, the whole 
the least dcsiic to learn anything you may truth; I do' not know, never may know, the 
desire to conceal from me, but simply that if, persons* of whom you are about to speak ; 
through your assistance, 1 could distribute the besides, I !tm an Italian, and not a French- 
legacy according to the wishes of the testator, man, and belong to God, and not to man ; and 
whv, so much the better, that is all.” I retire to my convent, which I have only 

* I trust, indeed, such wijl be the case, and quitted to fulfil the last wishes of a dying 
that poor Edmond’s dying bequest will be man.” This last assurance seemed to give 
given only to such as you shall be convinced Caderousse courage. 

are his faithful and attached friends,” replied “Well, then, under these circumstances,” 
Caderousse, his eyes sparkling and his face said Caderousse, “I will; indeed, I ought to 
flushed with the hope of obtaining all himself, undeceive you as to the friendship which* podr 
“ Now, then, begin, if you please,” said the Edmond believed so sincere and unquestion- 
able, — 44 1 am all attention.” able.” 

“Stop a minute,” answered Caderousse; “ Begin with his father, if you please,” said 
“we might be interrupted in the most in- the abbe; 44 Edmond talked to me a great 
teresting part of my recital, which would be a deal about the old man, for whom he had the 
pity; and it as well that your visit hither deepest love.” 
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‘‘The history is a sad one, sir,” said 
Caderousse, shaking his head ; “ perhaps you 
know all the eartier part of it ? ” 

“Yes,” answered the abbe; “Edmond 
related to me everything until the moment 
when he was arrested in a small cabaret close 
to Marseilles.” 

“At La Reserve! Oh, yes! I can see it 
all tefore me at this moment.” 

•“Was it not his betrothal feast ? ” 

“ It was ; and the feast that began so gaily 
had a very sorrowful ending : a commissaiy of 
police, followed by four soldiers, entered, and 
Dantes was arrested. ” 

“Yes, and up to this point I know all,” 
said the priest. “ Dantes himself only knew 
that which personally concerned him, for he 
never beheld again the live persons I have 
named to you, nor heard mention of any one 
of them.” 

“ Well, when Dantes w£s arrested, M. 
Morrel hastened to obtain tht? particulars, and 
they were very sad. The old man returned 
alone to his home, folded up his wedding suit 
with tears in his eyes, and paced up and down 
his chamber the w hole day, and would not go 
to bed at all, for 1 was underneath him an 1 
heard him walking the whole night ; and for j 
myself, I assure you 1 could not sleep either, I 
for the grief of the poor father gave me gicat j 
uneasiness, and every step he took w’cig to my 
heart as really as if his loot had pressed 
against my breast. The next day Mercedes 
came to implore the protection of M. de 
Villcfort ; she did not obtain it, however, and 
went to visit the old man : when she saw him so 
miserable and heart-broken, having passed a 
sleepless night, and not touched food since the 
previous day, she wished him to go with her that 
she might take care of him ; but the old man 
would not consent. ‘No,' was the old man's 
reply, 4 1 will not leave this house, for my 
poor dear boy loves me better than anything in 
the world ; and if he gets out of prison lie will 
come and see me the first thing, and what 
would he think if T did not wait here for'him?* 

I hdarcl all this from the window, for I was 
anxious that Mercedes should persuade the old 
man to accompany her, for his footsteps over 
my head night and day did not leave me a 
moment’s repose.” 

“But did you not go upstairs anfl try to 
console the poor old man ? ” asked the abbe. 

“ Ah, sir, replied Caderousse, “ we cannot 
console those who will not be consoled, and he 
was one of these ; besides, I know not why, 
but he seemed to dislike seeing me. One 
night, however, I heard his sobs, and I could 
not resist my desire to go up to him ; but when 
I reached his door he was no longer weeping 
but praying : I cannot now repeat to you, sir, 
all the eloquent words and imploring language 
he made use of ; it was more than piety, it was 
more than grief : and I, who am no canter, and 
hate the Jesuits said then to myself, ‘It is 
really well, and I am very glad that I have not 


any children ; for if I were a father and. felt 
such excessive grief as the old man does, and 
did not find iu my memory or heart all he is 
now saying, I should throw myself into the sea 
at once, for I could not bear it.’ ” 

“ Poor father ! ” murmured the priest. - 

“ From day to day he lived on alone, and 
more and more solitary. M. Morrel and 
Mercedes came to see him, but his door was 
closed ; and although I was certain he was at 
home he would not make any answer. One 
day, w hen, contrary to his custom, he had 
admitted Mercedes, and the poor girl, in spite 
of her own grief and despair, endeavouied to 
console him, he said to her,-- Be assured, my 
dear daughter, he is dead ; and instead of ex- 
pecting him, it is he who is awaiting us ; I am 
quite happy, for I am the oldest, and of course 
shall see him first.’ However well disposed a 
person may be, why you see we leave off after 
a time seeing persons who are in sorrow, they 
make one melancholy, and so at last, old 
Dantes was left all to himself, and I only saw 
from time to time strangers go up to him and 
come down again with some bundle they tried 
to hide ; but I guessed what ihc.ic bundles 
were, and he sold by degrees what he had, to 
pay for his subsistence. At length, the poor 
old fellow i cached the end of all he had; he 
owed three quarters’ rein, and they threatened 
to turn him out ; he begged lor another week, 
which was gianted lo v hiin. 1 Know this, be- 
cause the landlord came into my apartment 
when he left his. For the three fir*t days I 
heard him walking about as usual, but on the 
| fourtll I heard him no longer. I then lcsolved 
to go up to linn at all risks. The door was 
closed, but 1 looked through the keyhole, and 
saw r him so pale and haggard, that believing 
him very ill, I went and told M. Morrel, and 
then ran on to Mercedes. They both came 
immediately, M. Morrel bringing a doctor, and 
the doctor said it w r as an atlection of the 
stomach, and ordered him a limited diet. I 
was there too, and I never shall forget the old 
man’s smile at this prescription From that 
time he opened his door, he had an excuse for 
not eating any more, as the doctor had put him t 
on a diet.” The abbe uttered a kind of groan. 

“ The story interests you, does it not,' sir ? ” 
inquired Caderousse. • 

“ Yes,” replied the abbe, “it is veiy affect- 
ing.” 

“ Mercedes came again, and she found him 
so altered that she w*as even more anxious than 
before to have hftti taken to her own abode. 
This was M. Mon-el’s wish also, who would 
fain have conveyed the old man against his 
consent ; but the old man resisted, ancl cried 
so, that they were actually frightened. Mercedes 
remained, therefore, by his bedside, and M. 
Morrel went away, making a sign to .the 
Catalane that he had left his puise on the 
chimney-piece. But availing himself of the 
doctor’s order, the old man would not take any 
sustenance; at length (after nine days’ despair 
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and fasting), the old mail died, cursing those 
Who had caused his misery, and saying to 
Mercedes. — ‘ If you ever see rhy Edmond 
again, tell him I die blessing him.”* The 
abbe rose from his chair, made two turns round 
the chamber, and pressed his trembling hand 
against his parched throat. “ And you believe 
he died ” 

“Of hunger, sir, of hunger.” said Caderousse. 
“ I am as certain of it as that we two are 
Christians. ” 

The abbe, with a shaking hand, seized a 
glass of water that was standing by him half- 
full, swallowed it at one gulp, and then re- 
sumed his seat with red eyes and pale cheeks. 
“This was, indeed, a horrid event,” and he, 
in a hoarse voice. 

“ The more so, sir, as it was men’s and not 
Gods doing. ” 

“ Tell me of those men,” saidc the abbe, 
“and remember too,” he added, in a voice 
that was nearly menacing in its tone, “you 
have promised to tell me everything. Tell me, 
therefore, who arc these men who have killed 
the son with despair, and the father with 
famine ? ” 

“Two men jealous of him, sir; one from 
love, and the other ambition, — Fernand and 
Danglars. ” 

“ Snv, how was this jealousy manifested ?” 

“They denounced Edmond as a Bonapartist 
agent.” 1 

“ Which of the two denounced him? Which 
was the real delinquent'? ” 

“ Both, sir ; one with a letter, and the other 
put it in the post.” ' 

“ And where was thi-» letter written ? ” 

“At La Reserve, the day before the festival 
of the betrothing.” 

“Twas so, then — ’twas so, then,” mur- 
mured the abbe. “Oh, Faria, Faria! how 
well did you judge men and things ! ” 

“ What did you please to say, sir ?” asked 
Caderousse. 

“Nothing, nothing,” replied the priest; 
“goon.” 

“It was Danglars who wrote the denuncia- 
tion with his left hand, that his writing might 
not be recognized, and Fernand who put it in 
the post.” 

“But,” exclaimed the abbe, suddenly, “you 
were there yourself.” 

“I!” said Caderousse, astonished; “who 
told you I was there ? ” 

The abbe saw he had overshot the mark, 
and he added quickly,— (,, No one ; but in 
order to have known everything so well, you 
must have been an eye-witness.” 

“ True, true 1 ” said Caderousse, in a chok- 
ing voice, “Iwastheie.” 

“ And did .you not remonstrate against such 
infamy?” asked the abbe, “if not, you were 
an accomplice.” 

“ Sir,” replied Caderousse, “ they had made 
me drink to such an excessthat, I nearly lost all 
perception. 1 had only an indistinct under- 


standing of what was passing around me. I 
said all that a man in such a state could say ; 
but they both assured me that it was a jest 
they were carrying on, and perfectly harmless.” 

“Next day,— next day, sir, you must have 
seen plain enough what they had been doing, 
yet you said nothing, though you were present 
when Dantes was arrested.” , 

“ Yes, sir, I was there, and very anxious to 
speak; but Danglars restrained me. ‘If he 
should really be guilty,’ said he, ‘and did 
really put into the isle of Elba ; if he is really 
charged with a letter for the Bonapartist com- 
mittee at Paris, and if they find this letier 
upon him, those who have supported him will 
pass for his accomplices.’ 1 confess I had my 
fears, in the state m which politics then were, 
and I held my tongue ; it was cowardly, I 
confess, but it was not criminal.” 

“ 1 comprehend —you allowed matters to 
I take their cours^, that was all.” 

“ Ves, sir,” ‘answered Caderousse, “and 
my remorse preys on me night and day. I 
often ask pardon of God, 1 swear to you, be- 
cause this action, the only one with which I 
have seriously to reproach myself with in all 
my life, is no doubt the cause of my abject 
condition. I am expiating a moment of self- 
ishness, and thus it is I always say to Carcontc, 
when she complains, ‘Hold your tongue, 
womaq,. it is the wall of God.’ ” And Cader- 
oussc bowed his head with every sign of real 
repentance. 

“Well, sir,” said the abbe, “you have 
spoken unreservedly; and thus to accuse your- 
self is to deserve pardon.” 

“ Unfortunately Edmond is dead, and has 
not pardoned me.” 

“ He was ignorant,” said the abbe. 

“ But he knows it all now,” interrupted 
Cadeioussc ; “ they say the dead know every- 
thing.” 

There was a brief silence, the abbe rose 
and paced up and down pensively, and then 
lesumed his seat. “ You have two or three 
times mentioned a M. Morrel,” he said ; “ who 
was he ?” . 

“ The owner of the Pharaon, and patron of 
Dantes.” 

“And what part did he play in this sad 
drama?” inquired the abbe. 

“The part of an honest man, full of courage 
and real regard. Twenty times ho interceded 
for Edmond. When the emperor returned, he 
wrote, implored, threatened, and so energeti- 
cally, that on the second restoration he was 
persecuted as a Bonapartist. Ten times, as I 
told you, he came to see Dantes father, and 
offered to receive him in his own house ; and 
the night or two before his death, as I have 
already said, he left his purse on the mantel- 
piece, with which they paid the old man's 
debts, and buried him decently ; and then 
Edmond’s father died, as he had lived, with- 
out doing harm to any one. 1 have the purse 
still by me, a large one, made of red silk.” 
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“And,** asked the abW, “is M. Morrel 
still alive ?’* , 

“Yes,” replied Caderousse. 

“In this case,” replied the abb£, “he 
should be rich, happy.” Caderousse smiled 
bitterly. “Yes, happy as myself,” said he. 

“ What I M. Morrel unhappy ! ” exclaimed 
the abbe. 

“ He is reduced almost to the last extremity, 
— hay, he is almost at the point of dishonour.” 

“ 1 low ? ” 

“ Yes,” continued Caderousse, “ and in this 
way, after fivc-anc 1 - twenty years of labour — 
after having acquired a most honourable name 
in the trade of Marseilles, M. Morrel is utterly 
ruined, lie has lost five ships in two years, 
has suffered by the bankruptcy of three large 
houses, and his only hope now is in that very 
Pharaon which poor Dantes commanded, and 
which is expected from the Indies with a cargo 
of cochineal and indigo. If tl'^s ship founders, 
like the others, he is a ruined man.” 

“And has the unfortunate man wife or 
children?” inquired the abbe. 

“ Yes, he has a wife, who, in all this, be- 
haved like an angel ; he has a daughter, who 
was about to marry the man she loved, but 
whose family now will not allow him to wed 
the daughter of a ruined man ; he has besides, 
a son, a lieutenant in the army, and, as you 
may suppose, all this, instead of soothing, 
doubles his grief. II he were alone* in the 
world he would blow out his brains, and there 
would be an end. ” 

“ Horrible ! ” ejaculated the priest. 

“And it is thus Heaven recompenses virtue, 
sir,” added Caderousse. “ Yuu see. I, who 
never did a bad action but that I have told 
you of, I am in destitution ; after having seen 
my poor wife die of a fever, unable to do any- 
thing* in the world for her, I shall die of 
hunger, a*, old Dantes did, whilst Fernand 
and Danglars are rolling in wealth.” 

“How is that?” 

“ Because all their malpractices have turned 
to luck, while honest men have been reduced 
to 'misery.” 

“ Wljat has become of Danglars, the insti- 
gator, and therefore the most guilty?” 

“What has become of him? why he left 
Marseilles, and was taken, on the recommen- 
dation of M. Morrel, who did not 4 cnow his 
crime, as cashier into a Spanish bank. During 
the war with Spain he was employed in the 
commissariat of the French army, and made a 
fortune ; then with that money he speculated 
in the funds, and trebled or quadrupled his 
capital ; and, having first married his banker’s 
daughter, who left him a widower, he has 
married a second time, a widow, a Madame 
de Nargonne, daughter of M. de Scrvieux, the 
king's chamberlain, who is in high favour at 
court. He is a millionaire, ana they have 
made him a count, and now he is Le Comte 
Danglars, with an hotel in the Rue de Mont 
Blanc, with ten horses in his stables, six foot- 


m 

men in his antechamber, and I know not how 
many hundreds of thousands in his* strong* 

Ah ! ” said the abbe, with a peculiar tone, 
“he is happy” 

“ Happy ! who can answer for that ? Hap* 
piness or unhappiness is the secret known but 
to oneself and the walls— walls have ears but 1 
no tongue, — but if a large fortune produces 1 
happiness, Danglars is happy.” 

“And Fernand?” 

“ Fernand ! why that is another history.” 

“ But how could a poor Catalan fisher- boy, 
without education or resources, make a for* 
tunc ? I confess this staggers me. ” 

“And it has staggered everybody; there 
must have been in his life some strange secret 
no one knows.” 

“ But then, by what visible steps has he 
attained this high fortune or high position ? ” 

“ Both, sir ; he has both fortune and posi- 
tion — both.” w 

“This must be impossible ! ” 

“It would seem so; but listen, and you 
will understand. Some days before the return 
of the Emperor, Fernand was drawn in the 
conscription. The Bourbons left him quietly 
enough at the Catalans, but Napoleon re- 
turned, an extraordinary muster was deter- 
mined on, and Fernand was compelled to 
join. I went too, but as I was older than 
Fernand, and had just married my poor wife, 

I was only sent to tnc coast. Fernand was 
enrolled in the active troop, went to the 
frontier with his regiment, and was at the 
battlq of Ligny. The night after that battle 
he was sentry at the door of a general whp 
carried on a secret correspondence with the 
enemy. That same night the general was to 
go over to the English. He proposed to 
Fernand to accompany him, Fernand agreed 
to do so, deserted his post, and followed the 
general. That which would have brought 
Fernand to a court-martial if Napoleon re- 
mained on the throne, served for his recom- 
mendation to the Bourbons. He returned to 
France with the epaulette of * sub-lieutenant, 
and as the protection of the general, who is in 
the highest favour, was accorded to him, he # 
was a captain in 1823, during the Spanish 
war ; that is to say, at the time when Danglars 
made his early speculations. I^rnand was a 
Spaniard, and being sent to Spain to ascertain 
the feeling of his fellow-countrymen, found 
Danglars there, became on very intimate terms 
with him, procured his general support, from 
the royalists of the capital and the provinces, 
received promises and made pledges cm his 
own part, guided his regiment by paths known 
to himself alone in gorges of the mountains 
kept by the royalists, and, in fact, rendered 
such services in this brief campaign, that after 
the taking of Trocadero he was made colonel, 
and received the title of count and the cross of 
an officer of the Legion of Honour.” 

“ Destiny ! destiny ! ” murmured the 
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: ^Yesi, ? but listen; this was not All. The 
wttr With Spain being ended, Fernand’s Career 
was checked by the long peace which seemed 
likely to endure throughout Europe. Greede 
only had risen against Turkey, and had begun 
her war of independence ; all eyes wcie turned 
towards Athens — it was the fashion to pity 
and support the Greeks. The French govern- 
ment, without protecting them openly, as you 
know, tolerated partial migrations. Fernand 
sought and obtained leave to go and serve in 
Gteece, still having his name kept in the ranks 
of the army. Some time after, it was staled 
that the (’ointe de Morcerf, this was the name 
he bore, had entered the service of Ali Pacha 
with the rank of insliuctor-general. All 
Pacha was killed, as you know, but, before lie 


Mercedes seized Fernand’s hands, with a trans- 
port which he took for lgve, but which was 
only joy at being no longer alone in the world, 
and seeing at last a fiiend, after long hours of 
solitary sorrow. And then, it must be con- 
fessed, Fernand had never been hated, he 
was only not precisely loved. Another pos- 
sessed all Mercedes* heart, that other, was 
absent, had disappeared, perhaps was dead. 
At this last idea Mercedes hurst into a ftoorf of 
tears, and wrung her hands m agony : but this 
idea, which she had always repelled before, 
when it was suggested to her by another, came 
now in full force upon her mind ; and then, 
too, old Dantes incessantly said to her ‘Our 
! Edmond is dead : if lie weie not, hi* would 
! return to us.’ The old man died, :u T have 


died he recompensed the services of Fernand 
by leaving him a considerable sum, vviih which 
he returned to France, when his rank of lieu- 
tenant-general was confirmed.’' 

•* So that now ?” inquired the abbe. 

“ So that now,” continued Caderousse, 
“he possesses a magnificent hotel, Mo. 27, 
Rue ilu Heldcr, Paris.” 

The abbe opened his mouth, remained for 
a moment like a man who hesitates, then 
making an effort over himself, he said, — “ And 
Mercedes, they tell me that she has dis- 
hppeared ? ” 

44 Disappeared,” said Caderousse, “ ves, 
as the sun disappears, ,10 rise the next day 
with still more splendour.” 

44 Has she made a fortune also?” inquired 
the abbe, with an ironical smile. 


told you : had he lived, Mercedes, perchance, 
had not become the wife of another, for he 
would have been there to reproach her infi- 
delity. Fernam/ saw this, anti when In* learned 
the old man’s vleath, he returned. He was 
now a lieutenant. At his first coining he had 
not saitl a word of love to Mercedes, at the 
second lie reminded her that he loved her. 
Mercedes begged for six months more to ex- 
pect and bewail Edmond.” 

“ So that,” said the abbe, with a bitter smile, 
44 that makes eighteen months in all : what 
more could the most devoted lover desire?” 
Then he mui mured the words of the English 
I poet, — ‘ Fiailty, thy name is woman. ’ ” 

I “ Six months afterwards,” continued Gade- 
rousse, 14 the marriage look place in the church 
of Accoules.” 


“Mercedes is at thL moment one wf the 
‘greatest ladies in Paris,” replied Caderousse. 

44 Go on,” said the abbe ; “ It seems as if 1 
were hearing the recital of a dream. Hut T 
have seen things so extraordinary, that those 
you mention to me seem less astonishing.” 

44 Mercedes was at first in the deepest despair 
at the blow which deprived her of Edmond. 
I have told you of her attempts to propitiate 
M. de Villefort, her devotion to the father of 


i 44 The very church in which she was to have 
married Edmond, "murmured the priest there 
was only a change of bridegroom.” 

“ Well, Mercedes was married,” proceeded 
Caderousse ; 44 but although in the ryes of the. 
world she appeared calm, she nearly fainted 
as she passed La Reserve, where, eighteen 
months before, the betrothal had been cele- 
brated with him whom she would have seen 
she still loved had she looked at the bottom of 


Dantes. In tl\e midst of her despair, a fresh | her heart. Fernand, more happy, but net 
trouble overtook her, this was the departure j more at his ease, — for I saw at this, time he 
of Fernand — of Fernand, whose crime she did ! was in constant dread of Edmond's return — 


.not know, and whom she regarded ns her j Fernand was very anxious to get his wife 
brother. Fernand went, and Mercedes re- away and to depart himself. There were too 
mained alone. Three months passed and found many dangers and recollections associated with 
her all tears ; no new's of Edmond, no news of the Catalans, and eight days after the wedding 
Fernand, nothing befoie her but an old man they left Marseilles. 

who was dying with despair. One evening, “Did you ever see Mercedes again?” 
after having been seated, as was her custom, inquired the priest. 

all day at the angle of two wads that lead to “ Yes, during the war of Spain at Perpig- 

Marseilles from the Catalans, she returned to nan, where Fernand had left her : she was 

her home more depressed than ever, neither attending to the education of her son.” 
her lover nor her friend returned by either of The abbe started. “ Her son?” said he. 
these roads, and she had no intelligence of one 44 Yes,” replied Caderousse, “little Albert." 

or the other. Suddenly she heard a step “ Hut, then, to l>e able to instruct her 

she knew', turned round anxiously, the door child," continued the abbe, “she must have 
opened, and Fernand, dressed in the uniform received an education herself. I understood 
of a sub-lieutenant stood before her. It was from Edmond that she was the daughter of <a 
ftot the half that she bewailed, but it was a simple fisherman, beautiful, but uneducated.” 
portibn of her past life that returned to her. “ Ob J” replied Caderousse, 44 did he ktteW 





so little of his lovely betrothed ? Merc4d&s 
might' have been a queen, sir, if the crown 
were ter be placed on the heads of the loveliest 
and most intelligent. Fernand’s fortune already 
becamo greater, and she became greater with 
his growing fortune. She learned drawing, 
music, everything, besides, I believe, between 
ourselves, she did this in order to distract her 
mincf, that she might forget ; and she only 
filfed her head thus in order to alleviate the 
weight on her heart. But now everything 
must be told,” continued Caderousse ; “ no 
doubt, fortune and honours have comforted 

her. She is rich, a countess, and yet ” 

Caderousse paused. 

“ Vet what? ” asked the abbe. 

“ Yet, I am sure, she is not happy,” said 
Caderousse. 

“ What makes you believe this?” 

* “Why, when l have lound myself very 
wretched, I have thought jnv old friends 
would, perhaps, assist me. • So 1 went to 
Danglars, w ho would not even receive me. 1 
called on Fernand, who sent me a hundred 
francs by his valet -de-cliambre.” 

“ Then you did not see either yf them ? ” 

“ No ; but Madame de Moiccrf saw me.” 
“IIow was that?” 

“As I went away a purse fell at my feet — 
it contained five-and-twenty louis; I raised my 
head quickly, and saw Mercedes, who shut the 
blind directly.” • 

“ And M. de Villefort ? ” asked the ablx*. 
“Oh, he never was a friend of mine, I did j 
not know him, and I had nothing toask ol him.” | 
“ Do you not know what became of him, and 
the share he had in Edmond’s misfortunes ? ” 

“ No ; I only know that some lime afUv 
having arrested him, he married Mademoiselle 
de Saint-Meran, and soon after left Marseilles ; 
no doubt but he has lieen as lucky as the rest ; 
no doubt he is as rich as Danglars, as high in 
station as Fernand. I only, as you see, have 
remained poor, wretched, and forgotten.” 

“ You are mistaken, my friend, replied the 
abbe : “ God may seem sometimes to forget 
fof a while, whilst his justice reposes, but there 
always romes a moment when He remembers 
— and behold \ a proof.” As he spoke, the 
abbe took the diamond from his pocket, and 
giving it to Caderousse said, — “Here, my 
friend, take this diamond, it is your*” 

“ What ! for me only ? ” cried Caderousse ; 
ft ah ! sir, do not jest with me ! ” 

“This diamond was to have been shared 
amongst his friends. Edmond had one friend 
only, and thus it cannot be divided. Take the 
diamond, then, and sell it : it is worth fifty 
thousand francs ( 2 , 000 /. ), and 1 repeat my wish, 
that this sujn may suffice to release you from 
your wretchedness.” 

. **0 sir,” said Caderousse, putting out one 
hand timidly, and with Uie other wiping aw ay 
tihe, perspiration which bedewed his brow, — 
“ O sir, do not make a jest of the happiness 
•r despair of a man.” 


•VI know what happiness and what despair ’ 
are, and I never make a jest of such feelings. 

Take it, then, but in exchange ” 

-Caderousse, who touched the diamond, with- 
drew his hand. The ahhl smiled. “ In ex-* 
change,” he continued, 14 give me the red silk 
purse that M. Morrel left on old Dantis” china* 
ney -piece, and which you tell me is still in 
your hands.” Caderousse, moie and more 
astonished, went towards a large oaken cup- 
board, opened it, and gave the abbe a long 
purse of faded red silk, round which were two 
copper runners that had once been gilt. The 
abbe took it, and in return gave Caderousse 
the diamond. 

“ Oh ! you are a man of God, sir,” cried 
Caderousse ; “ for no one knew that Edmond 
had given you this diamond, and you might 
have kept it.” 

“ Which,” said the abbe to himself, if you 
I would have done.” The abbe rose, look his 
hat and gloves. “Well,” he said, 44 all you 
have told me is perfectly true, then, and I may 
believe it in every particular.” 

“Sec, M. DAbne,” replied Caderousse ; 
“ in this corner is a crucifix in holy wood — 
here on this shelf is the gospel of my wife ; 
open this book, and I will swear upon it with 
my hand on the crucifix. I will swear to you 
j by my soul's salvation, my faith as a Christian, 

I have told everything to you as it occurred, 
anil as the angel of i^en will tell it to the ear 
of God at the day of the last judgment ! ” 

“ Tis well,” said the abbe, convinced by 
liis manner and tone that Caderousse spoke the 
trutli, “ ’Tis well, and may this money profit 
you ! Adieu ! I go far from men who thus so 
bitterly injure cadi other.” The abbe with 
difficulty got away from the enthusiastic thanks 
of Caderousse, opened the door himself, got 
out and mounted his horse, once more saluted 
the innkeeper, who kept uttering his loud fare- 
wells, and then returned by the road he hod 
travelled in coming. When Caderousse turned 
round, he saw behind him La Carconte, paler 
and trembling more than ever. 41 Is, then, all 
that I have heard really true ? * she inquired. 

“ What ! that he has given the diamond to 
us only?" inquired Caderousse, half bewildered 
with joy. 

“ Yes. Nothing more true ! See ! here it is.” 

The woman gazed at it a moifienl, and then 
said, in a gloomy voice, 44 Suppose it's false?” 

Caderousse started and turned pale. 

41 False ! ” he muttered. 4 4 False ! why should 
that man give ny a false diamond ? ” 

“ To possess your secret without paying for 
it, you blockhead ! ” 

Caderousse remained for a moment aghast 
under the weight of such an idea. “Oh l” 
he said, taking up his hat, which he placed on 
the red handkei chief tied round his head, “wo 
will soon learn that.” 

“ In what way ? ” 

“ Why it is tne fair of Beaucaire, there are 
always jewellers from Paris there, and 1 will 
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show it to them* Take care of the house, wife, 
and I shall be back in two hours.*’ Caderousse 
left the house in haste, and ran- rapidly in a 
direction contrary to that which the unknown 
had taken. “ fifty thousand francs 1 ” mut- 
tered La Carconte, when left alone ; * 4 it is a 
large sum of money, but it is not a fortune.” 


C»*IW&R XXVIII. 

THE PRISON REGISTER. 

THE day after that on which the scene had 
passed on the road between Bellegarde and 
Beaucaire we have just related, a man of about 
thirty or two-and-thirty, dressed in a bright 
blue frock-coat, nankeen trousers, and a white 
waistcoat, having the appearance and accent 
of an Englishman, presented himself before the 
mayor of Marseilles. “ Sir,” said lie, 41 I am 
chief clerk of the house of Thomson and French, 
of Rome. We are, and have been these ten 
years, connected wiLli the house of Morrel and 
•Son, of Marseilles. We have a hundred thou- 
sand francs (4,000/.) or thereabouts emgaged in 
speculation with them, jnd wo are a little un- 
easy at reports that have reached us thal the 
firm is on the eve of ruin. I have come, there- 
fore, express from Rome, to ask you for infor- 
mation as to this house.” , 

“ Sir,” replied the mayor, “ I know very 
well that during the last four or five years, 
misfortune seems to pursue M. Morrel. Me has 
lost four or five vessels and suffered by three 
or four bankruptcies ; but it is not for me, 
although I am a creditor myself to the amount 
of ten thousand ftancs (400/.), to give any in- 
formation as to the state of his finances. Ask 
of me, as a mayor, what is my opinion of M. 
Morrel, I shall say he is a man honourable to 
the’ast degree, and who has up to this time ful- 
filled every engagement with scrupulous punc- 
tuality. This is all 1 can say, sir ; if you wish 
to learn mow, address yourself to M. de Bo- 
ville, the inspector of prisons, No. 15, Rue de 
Nouailles ; he has, I believe, two hundred 
thousand francs placed in the hands of Morrel, 
and if there be any grounds for apprehension, 
as this is a greater amount than mine, you will 
most probably find him better informed than 
myself.” 

The Englishman seemed to appreciate this 
extreme delicacy, made his bow, and went 
away, walking with that step peculiar to the 
sons of Great Britain, towards the street men- 
tioned. M. de Boville was in his private room, 
and the Englishman, on perceiving him, made 
a gesture ot surprise, which seemed to indicate 
that it was not the first time he had been in 
his presence. As to M. de Boville, he was in 


such a state of despair, that it was evident all 
the faculties of his mind, absbrbed in the 
thought which occupied him at the moment, 
did not allow either his memory or his imagi- 
nation to stray to the past. The Englishman, 
with the coolness of his pation, addressed him in 
terms nearly similar to those with which he had 
accosted the mayor of Marseilles. “ Oh, sir,” 
exclaimed M. de Boville, “your fears are un- 
fortunately but too well founded, and you See 
before you a man in despair. I had two 
hundred thousand francs placed in the hands 
of Morrel and Son : these two hundred thou- 
sand francs were my daughter’s dowry, who 
was to be married in a fortnight, and these 
two hundred •thousand francs were pay aide, 
half on the 15th of this month, and the other 
half on the 15th of next month. I had in- 
formed M. Morrel of niy desire to have these 
payments punctually, and he has been here 
within the last ^alf-hour to tell me that if his 
ship, the PJiaraon, did not come into port on 
the 15th, he would be wholly unable to make 
this payment.” 

“ But,” said the Englishman, “ this looks 
very much hke a suspension of payments ! ” 

“ Say, sir, that it resembles a bankruptcy ! ” 
exclaimed M. de Boville, despairingly. 

'fhe Englishman appeared to reflect a mo- 
ment, and then said, — “Thus, then, sir, this 
credit inspires you with considerable appre- 
hensiotfa ! ” 

“ To say truth, I consider it lost.” 

“ Well, then, I will buy it of you.” 

“You?” 

“Yes, I!” 

“ But at a tremendous discount, of course ?” 

“ No ; for two hundred thousand francs. 
Our house,” added the Englishman, with a 
laugh, “does not do things in that way.” 

“ And you will pay ” 

“Ready money." And the Englishman 
drew from his pocket a bundle of bank notes, 
which might have been twice the sum M. de 
Boville feared to lose. A ray of joy passed 
across M. de Boville's countenance, yet he 
made an effort over himself, and said v — “Sir, 
I ought to tell you that, in all probabijity, you 
will not have six per cent, of this sum.” 

41 That’s no affair of mine,” replied the 
Englishman, “ that is the affair of the house of 
Thomson and French, in whose name I act. 
They have, perhaps, some motive to serve in 
hastening the ruin of a rival firm. But all 1 
know, sir, is, that I am ready to hand you 
over this sum in exchange for your assignment 
of the debt. I only ask a brokerage.” 

“ Of course, that is perfectly just,” cried M. 
de Boville. “ The commission is usually one 
and a half ; will you have two — three — five 
per cent. , or even more ? Say ! ” 

“Sir,” replied the Englishman, laughing, 
“ I am like my house, and do not do such 
things— no, the commission I ask is quite 
different ” 

“ Name it, sir, I beg.” 
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f * You are the inspector of prisons ? ” 

I have been so these fourteen years.” 

“ You keep* the registers of entries and de- 
partures?” 

“Ido.” 

“ To these registers there are added notes 
relative to the prisoners ? ” 

There arc special reports on every pri- 
soner.” 

• “ Well, sir, I was educated at Home by a 
poor devil of an abbe, who disappeared sud- 
denly. I have since learned that he was con- 
fined in llie Chateau d’lf, and I should like to 
learn some particulars of his death.” 

“ Wh.it was his name? ” 

“ The Abbe Faria.” 

“Oh, I lccollect him, perfectly,” cried M. 
de Boville ; “he wjs cra/y. ” 

“ So the} said.” 

“ Oh, lie was, decidedly.” 

“Very possibly, but whjt sort of madness 
was it ? ” • 

“lie pretended to know of an immense 
treasure, and offered vast sums to t Government 
if they would liberate him.” 

“ Poor devil ! and he is dead,?” 

“Yes, sir; five or six months ago, last 
February. ” 

“ Von have a good memory, sir, to recol- 
lect dates so well ! ” 

“ I recollect this, because the poor devil’s 
death was accompanied by a smgulJb circum- 
stance.” 

“May I ask what that was?” said the 
Englishman, with an expression of cunosity 
which a close observer would have been as- 
tonished at discovering in his phlegmatic coun- 
tenance. “ Oh dear, yes, sir ; the abbe’s 
dungeon was forty or fifty feet distant fmm 
that of an old agent of Bonaparte's — oik* of 
those who had the most contributed to the le- 
turnof the usurper in 1815, a veiy resolute and 
very dangerous man.” 

“ Indeed ! ” said the Englishman. 

“ Yes,” replied M. de lioville ; “ I myself 
had occasion to see this man in 1816 or 1817, 
'and we could only go into his dungeon with a 
file pf soldiers : that man made a deep im- 
pression on me ; I shall never forget his coun- 
tenance ! ” The Englishman smiled imper- 
ceptibly. “And you say, sir,” he said, “that 

the two dungeons ” * 

“ Were separated by a distance of fifty feet ; 

but it appears that this Edmond Dantes ” 

“This dangerous man’s name was—” 
“Edmond Dant&s. It appears, sir, that 
this Edmond Dantes had procured tools, or 
made them, for they found a passage by which 
the prisoners communicated. ” 

“This passage was formed, no doubt, with 
an intention of escape ? ” 

“ No doubt ; but unfortunately for the pri- 
soners, the Abbe Faria had an attack of cata- ,• 
lepsy, and died. ” 

“ That must have cut short the projects of 
escape.” 


“For the dead man, yes,” replied M. de 
Boville, “but not for the survivor: on the ■ 
^contrary, this Dantes saw a means of accele- 
rating his escape. He, no doubt, thought 
that prisoners who died in the Chateau d’lf 
were interred in a burial-ground as usual, and 
he conveyed the dead man into his own cell, 
assumed his place in the sack in which they 
had sewn up the defunct, and awaited the mo- 
ment of interment.” 

“It was a bold step, and one that indicated 
some courage,” remarked the Englishman. 

“As l have already told you, sir, he was a 
very dangerous man ; and, fortunately, by his 
own act disembarrassed the government of the 
fears it had on his account.” 

~ “ How w\as that?” 

“ I low ? do you not comprehend? ” 

’ “No.” 

“The Chateau d’lf has no cemetery, and 
they simply throw the dead into the sea, after 
having fastened a thirty-six pound bullet to 
their feet.” 

“ Well,” observed the Englishman, as if he 
were slow of comprehension. 

“ Well, they fastened a thirty-six pound 
bullet to his feet, and threw him into the sea.” 

“ Really ! ” exclaimed the Englishman. 

“Yes, sir,” continued the inspector of pri- 
sons. “ You may imagine the amazement of 
the fugitive when he found himself flung head- 
long beneath the rt^ks ! I should like to have 
: seen his face at that moment.” 

“ That would have been difficult.” 

“ No matter,” replied De Boville, in su- 
preme good -humour at the certainty of reco- 
vering his two hundred thousand francs, — “no 
matter, I can fancy it.” And he shouted with 
laughter. 

j “ So can I,” said the Englishman, and he 
j laughed too ; but he laughed as the English 
, do, at t he end of his teeth. “And so,” con- 
j tinned the Englishman, who first regained his 
j composure, “ he was drowned ? ” 

I “Unquestionably.” 

j “ So that the governor got rid of the fierce 
1 and crazy prisoner at the same time ? ” 
j “Precisely.” 

• “ But sonic official document wasdrawn^up 

as to this affair, I suppose inquired the 
‘ Englishman. 

j “ Yes, yes, f the mortuary deposition. You 
I understand, Dantes’ relations, if he had any, 

| might have some interest in knowing if he 
| were dead or alive.” 

“ So that flow, if there were anything to 
} inherit from him they may do so with 1 easy 
conscience. lie is dead, and no mistake * 
about it.” 

“ Oh yes ; and they may have the fact at- ' 
tested whenever they please.” * 

“So be it,” said the Englishman. “But 
to return to these registers.” - 

“ True, this story has diverted our attention ‘ 
from them. Excuse me.” 

“ Excuse you for what ? for the story? By 
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no means ; it really seems to me very curi- 
ous. *' 

■ M Yes, indeed. So, sir, you wish* to see alii 
relating to the poor abbe, who really was* 
gentleness itself. ’* 

16 Yess you will much oblige me.” 

** Go into my study here, and I will show it 
to you.” And they both entered M. de Bo- 
ville’s study. All was here arranged in perfect 
order ; each register had its number, each file 
of paper its place. The inspector begged the 
Englishman to scat himself in an armchair, 

’ and placed before him the register and docu- 
ments relative to the Chateau d’lf, giving him 
all the time he desired to examine it, whilst 
De Boville seated himself in a corner, and 
began to read his newspaper. The English- 
man easily found the entries relative to the 
Abbe Faria; but it seemed that the history 
which the inspector had related interested him 
greatly, for after having perused the fir>l docu- 
ments he turned over the leaves until lie 
reached the deposition respecting Edmond 
Dantes. There he found everything arranged 
in due order,— -the denunciation, examination. 


interest in Dant&s* situation, but who had, 
from the remarks we have quoted, found it 
impossible to give any effect to«the interest he 
experienced. 

As we have said, the inspector, from dis- 
cretion, and that .he might not disturb the 
Abbe Faria’s pupil in his researches, had 
seated himself in a corner, and was reading 
“Le Drapeau Blanc." He did not see t'he 
Englishman fold up and place in his pocket* 
the denunciation wiitten by Danglars under 
the arboui of La Reserve, and which had the 
post mark of Marseilles, 2nd March, delivery 
6 o'clock, l*.M. But it must be said that if he 
had seen it, he attached so small importance 
to this scrap of paper, and so great importance 
to his 200, 000 francs, thal he would not have 
opposed what the Englishman did, how in- 
correct ^oevei it might be.* 

“ 'I hanks 1 " said the latter, closing the 
registci with a myse, “I ha\e all I want; 
now it is for me lojjerlbrm my promise. Give 
me a simple assignment of your debt ; ac- - 
knowledge therein the receipt of the cash, and 
I will hand you over the money ^ He rose, 


Morrel’s petition, M. de Villefort’s marginal ; gave his seat to M. de Boville, who took it 
notes. He folded up the denunciation quietly, 1 without ceremony, quickly chew oulithe re- 
and put it as quietly in his pocket ; read the quired assignment, whilst the Englishman was 


examination, and saw that the name of Noir- 
tiet. was not mentioned in it ; perused, too, 
the application, edited 10th April, 1815, in; 
which Morrel, h/ftie depuly^procurcur’s advice, j 
exaggerated with the best intentions (for 
Napri*on was then on the throne) the services 
Dantes had rendered to the imperial cause, — 
services which Villefott’s certificates rendered 
indispensable. Then he saw through all. 
This petition to Napoleon, kept back by 
Villefort, had become under the second resto- 
ration, a terrible weapon against him in the 
hands of the procurrur du roi. He was no 
longer astonished when he searched on to find in 
the register this note placed in a bracket 


counting out the bank-notes on the otiler side 
of the desk. j 


against his name 


Edmond Dant&s, 


( An inveterate Itnna- 
partist ; took an ac- 
tive part in the re- 
turn from the Isle 
of Elba. 

To be kept in com- 
plete solitary con- 
finement, and to be 
strictly watched and 
L guarded. 


Beneath these lines was written, in another 
hand, — “ See note above — nothing can be 
done.” He compared the writing in the 
bracket with the writing of the certificate 
placed beneath Morrel’s petition, and dis- 
covered that the note in the bracket was the 
same writing as the certificate,- - that is to say, 
were iir Villefori’s handwriting. As to the 
note which accompanied this, the Englishman 
understood that it might have been added by 
some intyiector, who had taken a momentary 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE HOUSE OF MORREL AND SON. 

Any one who had quitted Marseilles a few 
years previously, well acquainted with the in- 
terior ol Morrel s house, and had returned at 
this date, w^ould havp found a great change. 
Instead of that air of life, of comfort, and of 
happiness that exhales from a flourishing and 
prosperous house,— -instead of the merry # faces? 
seen at the windows, of the busy clerks hurry- 
ing to and fro in the long corridors, — instead 
of the court filled with bales of goods, re- 
echoing the cries and the jokes of the porters, 
he would lm\e at once perceived an air of 
sadness and gloom. In the deserted corridor 
and the empty office, out of all the numerous 
clerks that used to fill the office, but two re- 
mained. One was a young man of three or 
four and twenty, who was in love with M. 
Morrel’s daughter, and had remained with him, 
spite of the efforts of his friends to induce him 
to w’llhdraW ; the other was an old one-eyed ■ 
cashier, named Codes, a nickname given him 
by the young men who used to inhabit this vast 
beehive, now almost deserted, and which had 
so completely replaced his real name that he 
would not, in all probability, have replied to 
any one who addressed him by it. 
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Coclis remained in M. Morre^s service* and fortnight, whilst no intelligence had been re* 
a most singular change had taken place in his ceived of the Pkaraon. 
situation ; he hod at the same time risen to Such was the state of things when, the day 
the rank of cashier, and sunk to the rank of a After his interview with M. de Boville, the 
servant. He was, however, the same CocRs, confidential clerk of the house of Thomson 
good, patient, devoted, but inflexible on the and French, of Rome, presented himself at 
subject of arithmetic, the only paint on which M. Morrcl's. Emmanuel received him; the 
he would have stood firm against the world, young man whom every fresh visage alarmed, 
cveh against M. Morrel, and strong in the for each fresh visage announced a fresh crc- 
Mu triplication- table, which he had at his clitor, who, in his alarm, came to question 
fingers’ ends, no matter what scheme or what the head of the house. The young man, 
trap was laid to catch him. In the midst of wishing to spare his employer the pain of this 
the distress of the house, Coclis was the only interview, questioned the new-comer ; but the 
one unmoved. But thL did not arise from a j stranger declared he had nothing to say to M. 
want of affection, but, on the contrary, from n i Emmanuel, and that his business was with M. ' 
firm conviction. Like the rats that leave by j Morrel in person. Emmanuel sighed, and 
degrees the vessel doomed to perish at sea, so j sujnmoncd Cories. Codes appeared, and the 
that these egotistical guests have completely I young man bade him conduct the stranger to 
abandoned the ship at the moment when the ; M. Monel’s apartment. Codes went first, and 
vessel weighs anchor, so all these numer j the stranger followed him. On the staircase 
ous clerks had by degrees deserted the lm- ! they met a beautiful girl of sixteen or seven- 
reaus and warehouse. Cocks had seen them teen, who looked with anxiety at the stranger, 
go without thinking of inquiring the cause of “ M. Morrel i> in his loom, is lie not, Made* 
their departure : everything was, as we have moisellc Julie?” said the cashier, 
said, a question ol arithmetic to Codes, and | “ Yes ; I think so, at least,” said the young 

during twenty years lie had always seen all | girl, hesitatingly. “Go and see, Coclfcs, and 
payments made with such exactitude, that it | if my father is there, announce this gentle- 
seemed as impossible to him that the house \ man.” 

should stop payment, as it would to a miller j “ It will be useless to announce me, made- 
tliat the river that had so long turned his mill | moisellc,” returned the Englishman. <r M. 
should cease to flow'. 1 Morrel does not know my naipe* this worthy 

Nothing had as yet occurred to shake j gent.Vman has only Jo ann<mn&k the confiden- 
Cocles’ belief ; the last month's payment had j tial clerk of the house of Thomson and French, 
been made with the most scrupulous exact i- of Rome, with whom your father does busi- 
tude ; Codes had detected an error of four- ness ” 

teen sous to the prejudice of Morrel, and the 'the young girl turned pale, and cd^tinued 
same evening he liad brought them to M. to descend, whilst the stranger and "Codes 
Moirel, who, with a melancholy sirnle, threw* continued to mount the staircase. She entered 
them into an almost empty diawer, saying* - j the office where Emmanuel was, whilst Codes, 

“Thanks, Codes; }ou arc the pearl of by the aid of a key he possessed, opened a 
cashiers.” door in the corner of a landing-place on the 

Codes retired perfectly happy* for this culo- second staircase, conducted the stranger into 
gium of M. Morrel, himself the pearl of the an ant e-chamber, opened a second door, which 
honest men of Marseilles, flattered him more he closed behind him, and after having left the 
than a present of fifty pounds. But since the clerk of the house of Thomson and French 
end of the month, M. Morrel had passed many I alone, returned and signed to h ini that he could 
an anxious hour. In order to meet the end of enter. The Englishman entered, and found 
the month, lie had collected all his resources, Morrel seated at a table, turning over the 
and, fearing lest the -report of his distress formidable columns of his ledger, which cqji- 
should get bruited abroad at Marseilles when tained the list of his liabilities. At the sight 
he Was known to be reduced to such an ex- of the stranger, M. Morrel closed the ledger, 
tremity, he w-ent to the fair of Ufeaucaire to rose, and offered a seat to* the stranger ; 
sell his wife’s and daughter’s jewels, and a and when he had seen him seated, resumed his, 
portion of his plate. By this means the end of own chair. Fourteen years had changed the 
the month was passed, but his resources were worthy merchant, w'ho, in his thirty-sixth year 
now exhausted. Credit, owing to the reports at the opening ^>1 this history, was now in his 
afloat, was no longer to be had ; and to meet fiftieth ; his hair had turned white, time and 
the £4,000 due on the 15th of the present sorrow had ploughed deep furrow s on his brow, 
month to M. de Boville, and the £4,000 due and his look, once so firm and penetrating, 
on the 15th of the next month, M. Morrel was now irresolute and wandering, as if he 
had, in reality, no hope but the return of the feared being forced^ to fix his attention on an 
PharaMi whose departure he had learnt from idea or a man. The Englishman looked at 
a .vessel which had weighed anchor at the him with an air of curiosity, evidently mingled 
same time, and which had already arrived in with interest. “ Monsieur,” said Morrel* 
harbour. But this vessel which, like the whose uneasiness was increased by this exarai* 
PMrmm* came from Calcutta, had arrived a nation, “ you wish to speak to tne.” 
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u Yes, monsieur ; you are aware fnpm whom 
I come?” 

“ The house of Thomson and French ; at 
least, so my cashier tells me.” 

M He has told you rightly. The house of 
Thomson and French had 300,000 or 400,000 
francs (^12,000 to £16,000) to pay this month 
in France ; and, Unowing your strict punc- 
tuality, have collected ail the bills bearing 
your signature, and charged me as they became 
due to present them, and to employ the money 
otherwise.” Morrel sighed deeply, and passed 
his hand over his forehead, which was covered 
With perspiration. 

“ So, then, sir,” said Morrel, 44 you hold 
bills of mine.” 

“ Yes, and for a considerable sum.” 

“ What is the amount ? ” asked Morrel, with 
a voice he strove to render firm. 

44 Here is,” said the Englishman, taking a 
quantity of papers from his pocket, “ an assign- 
ment of 200,000 francs to our house by M. de 
Boville, the inspector of prisons, 10 whom 
they are due. You acknowledge, of course, 
you owe this sum to him 

44 Yes, he placed the money in my hands at 
four and a half per cent, nearly five years ago.” 

44 When are you to pay ? ” 

“ Half the 15U1 of this month, half the 15th 
of next.” 

“Just so ; and now here are 32,500 francs 
payable shortly they are all signed by you, 
and assigned io our house by the holders.” 

44 1 recognize thorn,” said Morrel, whose 
face was suffused as he thought that, for the 
first t jfef in his life, he would be unable to 
honoi(Bus own signatuie. 44 Is this all ? 

“ No, Tfyave for the end of the month these 
bills which have been assigned to us by the 
house of Pascal, and the house of Wild and 
Turner, of Marseilles, amounting to nearly 
55,000 francs (,£2,200) ; in all, 287,500 francs 
(,£11,500).” It is impossible to describe 
what Morrel suffered during this enumera- 
tion. “Two hundred and eighty- seven thou- 
sand five hundred francs,” repeated he. 44 Yes, 
sir,” replied the Englishman. “ I will not,” 
continued he, after a moment’s silence, “con- 
ceal from you, that whilst your probity and 
c/actitude up to this moment are universally 
acknowledged, yet the report is current in 
Marseilles that you are not able to meet your 
engagements.” At this almost brutal speech 
Morrel turned deathly pale. 44 Sir,” said he, 
“up to this time — and it is now more than 
four-and-twenty years since I received the 
direction of this house from my father, who 
had himself conducted it for five-and- thirty 
years— never has anything bearing the signa- 
ture of Morrel and Son been dishonoured. 

44 1 know that,” replied the Englishman. 
44 But as a man of honour should answer an- 
other, hell me fairly, shall you pay these with 
the same punctuality?” 'Morrel shuddered, 
and looked at the man, who spoke with more 
assurance’than he had hitherto shown. 44 To 


questions frankly put,’* said he, 44 a straight- 
forward answer should be given, Yes, I snail 
pay, if, as I hope, my vessel* arrives safely ; 
for its arrival will again procure me the credit 
which the numerous accidents, of which I 
have been the victim, have deprived me ; but 
if the Pharaon should be lost, and this last 

resource be gone ” The poor man’s eyes 

| filled wdth tears. 44 Well,” said the other, if 
J this last resource fail you ? ” • 

j “Well,” returned Morrel, 44 it is a cruel 
thing to be forced to say, but, already used to 
misfortune, I must habituate myself to shame. 

1 fear T shall be forced to suspend my pay- 
ments. ” 

“ Have you no friends who could assist 
you?” Morrel smiled mournfully. 4 In 
business, sir,” said he, “one has no friends, 
only correspondents.” 

“ It is true,” murmured the Englishman ; ” 
44 then you have but one hope.” 

“ llut one. ” 

“The last?” 

“The last.” 

j 44 So that if this fail " 

44 1 am ruined,- -completely ruined ! ” 

“As I came here a vessel was entering the 
port.” 

“I know it, sir; a young man, who still 
adheres to my fallen fortunes, passes a part of 
his time in a belvidcrc at the top of the house, 
in hopes jf being the first to announce good 
; news to me : he has informed me of the en- 
j trance of this ship.” 

44 And it is 110L yours ? ” 

“ No, it is a vessel of Bordeaux, La Gironde ; 

1 it comes from India also; but it is not mine.” 

I 44 Perhaps it has spoken the Pharaon , and 
1 brings you some tidings of it ? ” 

! “Shall 1 tell you plainly one thing, sir? T 
1 dread almost as much to receive any tidings of 
• my vessel as to remain in doubt. Incertitude 
' is still hope.” Then in a low voice Morrel 
| added, — “This delay is not natural. The 
Pharaon left Calcutta the 5th Fcbruaiy ; it 
ought to have been here a month ago.” 

“What is that?*” jpaid the Englisjimarf. 

4 4 What is the meaning of this noise ? ’ >r 
“Oh! oh!” cried Morrel, turning pale, 
“what is this?” A loud noise was heard on 
the stairs, of people moving hastily, and half- 
stifled sobs/* Morrel rose and advanced to the 
door ; but his strength failed him, and he sank 
into a chair. The two men remained opposite 
one another. Morrel trembling in every limb, 
the stranger gazing at him with an air of pro- 
found pity. The noise had ceased ; but it 
seemed that Morrel expected something — 
something had occasioned the noise, and 
something must follow. The stranger fancied 
he heard footsteps on the stairs ; and that the 
steps which were those of several persons, 
stopped at the door. A key was inserted in 
the lock of the first door and the creaking of 
hinges was audible. 

44 There are only two persons who have the 
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key of the cloor,” murmured Morrel, “ Codes 
and Julie.” At this instant the second door 
opened, and tHte young girl, her eyes bathed 
in tears, appeared. Morrel rose trembling, sup- 
porting himself by the arm of the chair. He 
would have spoken, but his voice failed him. 

“ Oh, father ! ” said she, dasping her hands, 
1 ‘ forgive your child for being the messenger 

ill. 

Morrel again changed colour. Julie threw 
herself into his arms. 

44 Oh, father, father!” murmured she, 
“ courage ! ” 

>. “The rharaon has then perished?” said 
Morrel in a hoarse voice : the young girl did 
not speak, but she made an afhimative sign 
with her head as she lay on her father’s breast. 

44 Anti the crew ? ” asked Morrel. 

14 Saved,” said the girl; “saved by the 
crew of the vessel that has just entered the 
harbour.” Morrel raised \iis two hands to 
heaven with an expression of resignation and 
sublime gratitude. “Thanks, my God,” said 
he, “at least thou stukest but me alone.” 
Spite of his phlegm a tear moistened the eye 
of the Englishman. • 

“ Come in, come in,” said Morrel, 44 for I 
presume you are all at the door.” 

Scarcely had he uttered those words than 
Madame Morrel entered weeping bitterly. 
Emmanuel followed her, and in the ante- 
chamber were visible the rough fares of seven 
or eight half-naked sailors. At the sight of 
these men the Englishman started and ad- 
vanced a step ; then restrained himself, and 
retired into the farthest and most obscure corner 
of the apartment. Madame Morrel sat down 
by her husband and look one of his hands in 
hers, Julie still lay with her head on his 
shoulder, Emmanuel stood in the centre of I he 
chamber, and seemed to form the link between 
Morrel’s family and the sailois at the door. 

“ I low did this happen?” said Morrel. 

“I>raw nearer, Penelon,” said the young 
man, “ and relate all.” 

. An old seaman, bronzed by the tropica! sun, 
advanced, twirling thlfc remains of a hat be- 
tween his hands. “Good day, M. Morrel,” 
said he, as if he had just quilled Marseilles the 
previous evening, and had just returned from 
Aix or Toulon. 

“Good day, Penelon ! ” returned Morrel, 
who could not refrain from smiling through his 
tears, 44 where is the captain ? ” 

“The captain, M. Morrel,— he has stayed 
1>ehind sick at Palma ; but, please God, it 
won’t be much, and you will see him in a few 
days all alive and hearty.” 

44 Well, now tell your story, Penelon.” 

Tenelon rolled his quid in his cheek, 
placed his hand 1 before his mouth, turned his 
head, and sent a long jet of tobacco-juice into 
the antechamber, advanced his foot, and 
began,— 44 You sec, M. Morrel,” said he, 41 we 
were somewhere between Cape Blanc and 
Cape Bogadpr, sailing with a fair breeze south- 


south-west after a week’s calm, when Captain 
Gaumard comes up to me, — I was at the nelm 
I should tell you, — and says, ‘Penelon, what 
ao you think of those clouds that are arising 
there ? * I was just then looking at them my* 
self. 4 What do I think, captain? why I think 
that they are rising faster than they have any 
business, and that they would not be so blade 
if they did not mean mischief.' 4 That's my 
opinion, too,’ said the captain, 4 and I’ll take 
precautions accordingly. Wc were carrying too 
much canvas. Halloa! all hands to slacken 
sail and lower the flying-jib.’ It was time; 
the squall was on us, and the vessel began to 
heel. 4 Ah, ’ said the captain, 4 we have still 
too much canvas set ; all hands to lower the 
mainsail ! ’ five minutes after, it was down ; 
and we sailed under mi/en-topsails and top- 
gallant sails. 4 Well, Penelon,’ said the cap- 
tain, 4 what makes you shake your head/* 
4 Why,’. I says, 4 1 don’t think that we shall 
stop here.* 4 1 think you are right,* answered 
he ; 4 we shall have a gale.’ 4 A gale ! more 
than that, we shall haven tempest, or 1 knowno- 
thirig about it.’ You could seethe wind coming 
like the dust at Mont red on : luckily the cap- 
lain understood his business. 4 All hands take 
in two reefs in the topsails,’ cried the captain; 
4 let go the bowlines, brace to, lower the top- 
gallant-sails, haul out the reef-tackles on the 
yards.* ” 

“ That was not enough for those latitude^,” 
said the Englishman : “I should have taken 
four reefs in the topsails, and lowered the 
miren.” 

Wis firm, sonorous, and unexpecti® voice 
made every one start. Penelon put ffll hand 
over his eyes, and then stared at the man who 
thus criticised the manoeuvres of his captain. 
“We did better than that, sir,” said the old 
sailor, with a certain respect; 44 we put the. 
helm to the w ind to run before the tempest; 
ten minutes after we stiuck our topsails and 
scudded under bare poles.” 

“The vessel was very old to risk that,*’ said 
the Englishman. 

“Eh, it was that that wrecked us: after 
having been tossed about for twelve hours, we 
sprung a leak. 4 Penelon,’ said the captain, 4 1 
think wc are sinking, give me the helm, and 
go down into the hold.’ *1 gave him the helm, 
and descended ; there was already three feet 
water. I cried, 4 All hands to the pumps ! * 
but it was loo late, and it seemed the more we 
pumped the more came in. 4 Ah ! ’ paid I, 
after fourhou*;’ work, ‘since we are sinking, 
let us sink; we can die but once.* 4 That* 
the example you set, Penelon,’ cries thecap- 
tain, 4 very well, wait a minute. 1 He went 
into his cabin and came back with a brace of 
pistols, 4 1 will blow the brains out of the first 
man who leaves the pump,* said he.” 

44 Well done ! ” said the Englishman. 

44 There’s nothing gives you so much courage 
as good reasons,” continued the sailor ; 44 and 
during that time the wind had abated, and the 
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B*fl i gone down, but the water kept rising ; 
not much, only two inches an hour, but still it 
rOse. Two inches an hour doe^ not seem 
, much, but in twelve hours that makes two 
feet, and three we had before, that makes live. 
* Come,* said the captain, 4 we have done 
all in our power, and M. Morrel will have 
nothing to reproach us with ; we have tried 
to save the ship, let us now save ourselves. 
To the boats, my kids, as quick as you can, 
Now,” continued Pcnclon, 44 you sec M. 
Morrel, a sailor, is attached to his ship, but 
still more to his life ; so we did not wait to be 
told twice ; the more so, that the ship was 
sinking under us, and seemed to say, Get 
along, save yourselves. We soon launched 
the boat, and all eight of us got into it. The 
captain descended the last, or rather, he 
did not descend, lie would not quit the 
vessel ; so I took him round the waist, and 
threw him into the boat, and then I jumped 
after him. It was time, for just as I jumped, 
the deck burst with a noise like the broadside 
of a man-of-war. Ten minutes after she 
pitched forward, then the other way, spun 
rotynd and round, and then good-bye to the 
Pharaon. As for us, we were three days with- 
out anything to eat or drink, so that we began 
to think of drawing lots who should feed the 
rest, when we saw the La ( iironde ; we made 
signals of distress, she perceived us, made for 
us, and took us all on boar(,l. There now, M. 
Morrel, that’s the whole truth, on the honour 
of a sailor ; is not it true, you fellows there ? ” 
A general murmur of approbation showed that 
the nai^fctor had faithfully detailed their 
fortuneS and sufferings. 

“ Well, well,” said Morrel, 44 I know there 
was no one in fault but destiny. It was the 
will of God that this should happen, blessed be 
his name. What wages are due to you ? ” 

44 Oh, don’t let us talk of that, M. Morrel.” 

44 On the contrary, let us speak of it.” 

44 Well, then, three months,” said Pension. 

44 Codes ! pay 200 francs to each of these 
f*ood fellows,” said Morrel. 44 At another 
time,” added he, 4 4 I should have said, Give 
them, besides, 200 francs over as a present ; 
bu^ times are changed, and the little money 
that remains tome is not my own.” 

Penelon turned to his companions, and ex- 
changed a few words with them. 

44 As for that, M. Morrel,” said he, again 
turning his quid. 44 As for that ” 

44 As for what ? ” 

44 The money.” 

44 Well ” 

44 Well, we all say that fifty francs will be 
enough for us at present, and that we will wait 
for the rest.” 

44 Thanks, my friends, thanks ! ” Cried 
Morrel, gratefully ; “ take it — take it ; and if 
you can 4 ind another employer, enter his ser- 
vice ; you are free to do so.” These last 
Words produced a prodigious effect on the sea- 
men : Penelon nearly swallowed his quid ; 


fortunately he recovered. 44 What ! M. 
Morrel,” said he, in a low voice, 44 you send 
us away ; you are then angry with us ? ” 

44 No, no,” said M. Morrel, 44 1 am not 
angry ; on the contrary, I do not send you 
away ; but I have no more ships, and therefore 
I do not want any sailors,” 

44 No more ships!” returned Penelon; 
44 well, then, you’ll build some ; we’ll wait 
for you.” 

4 ‘ I have no money to build ships with, 
Penelon,” said the poor owner, mournfully, 
“ so I cannot accept your kind offer.” 

“No more money ! then you must not pay 
11s ; vvecan go, like the Pharaon , under bare 
poles.” 

44 Enough ! enough !” cried Morrel, almost 
overpowered ; 44 leave me, I pray you ; we 
shall meet again in a happier time. Emmanuel, 
accompany them, and see that my orders are 
executed.” 

44 At least, we shall see each other again, M. 
Morrel?” asked Penelon. 

“ Yes ; I hope so, at least. Now go.” He 
made a sign to Codes, who matched tirst ; the 
seamen followed him, and Emmanuel brought 
up the rear. 44 Now,” said the owner to his 
wife and daughter, 44 leave me ; I wish to 
speak with this gentleman.” And he glanced 
towards the clerk of Thomson and French, who 
had remained motionless in the corner during 
tins scene? in which he had taken no pari, 
except the few words we have mentioned. 
The two females looked at tins person, whose 
presence they had entirely forgotten, and re- 
tired ; but, as she left the apartment, Julie 
gave the stranger a supplicating glance, to 
which he replied by a smile that ;m indifferent 
spectator would have been surpiised to see on 
liis stern features. The two men were left 
alone. 44 WeM, sir,” said Morrel, sinking into 
a chair, 44 you have heard all, and I have 
nothing further to tell you.” 

44 l see,” returned the Englishman, 44 that a 
fresh and unmerited misfortune has over- 
whelmed you, and this only increases my 
desire to serve you,” * 

44 Oh, sir ! ” cried Morrel. 

44 Let me see,” continued the stranger, 44 1 
am one of your largest creditors.” 

44 Your bills, at least, arc the first that will 
fall due.” 

^ 44 I)o you wish for lime to pay ?” 

14 A delay would save my honour, and con- 
sequently my life.” 

“ How long a delay do you wish lor?” 

Morrel reflected. “Two months,” said he. 

44 1 will give you three,” replied the 
stranger. 

4 ‘ But,” asked Morrel, “will the house of 
Thomson and French consent ? ” 

44 Oh, I take everything on myself. To-day 
is the 5th of June.” 

“ Yes.” 

44 Well, renew these bills up to the 5th of 
September ; and on the 5th of September, at 
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eleven o’clock (the hand of the clock pointed to 
eleven), I shall pome to receive the money.” 

“ I shall expect you,” returned Morrel ; 
“and I will pay you — or I shall be dead.” 
These last words were uttered in so low a tone 
that the stranger could not hear them. The 
bills were renewed, the old ones destroyed, 
and * the poor shipowner found himself with 
three months before him to collect his re- 
sources. The Englishman received his thanks 
with the phlegm peculiar to his nation ; and 
Morrel, overwhelming him with grateful bless- 
ings, conducted him to the staircase. The 
stranger met Julie on the stairs: she affected 
to be descending, but in reality she was wait- 
ing for him. 

“ Oh, sir '* said she, clasping her hands. 

11 Mademoiselle," said the stranger, “one 
clay you will receive a letter signed * Sinbad 
the Sailor.’ Do exactly what the letter bids 
you, however strange it may appear." 

“ Yes, sir,” returned Julie*. 

11 Do you promise ? n 

“ I swear to you I will.” 

“ It is well. Adieu, mademoiselle ! Remain 
as pure and virtuous as you are at present, and 
1 have great hopes that Heaven will reward 
you by giving you Emmanuel fur a husband.” 

Julie uttered a faint cry, blushed like a rose, 
and leaned against the baluster. The stranger 
waved his hand, and continued descend. 
In the court he found Tendon, who, with a 
rouleau of a hundred francs m either hand, 
seemed unable to make up his mind to ictain 
them. u Come with me, my friend,” said 
the Englishman ; “ I wish to speak to you.” 


CHAPTER XXX. 

T1IF. FIFTH OF SEPTEMBER. 

XftE delay afforded by the agent of the house 
of Thomson and French, at the moment 
when Morrel expected it least, appeared to 
the poor shipowner one of those returns of 
good fortune which announce to a man that 
Fate is at length wear)’ of wasting her spite 
upon him. The same day lie rllatcd to his 
wife, to Emmanuel, and his daughter, what 
had occurred to him ; and a ray of hope, if 
not tranquillity, returned to the family. Un- 
fortunately, however, Morrel had not only 
engagements with the house of Thomson and 
French, who had shown themselves so con- 
siderate towards him ; and, as he had said, in 
business he had correspondents, and not frien'ds. 
When he reflected deeply, he could by no 
means account for this generous conduct on 
the part of Thomson and French towards 
him, and could only attribute it to the selfish 
reflection of the firm : “ We had better sup- 
a man who owes «s nearly 300,000 francs, 


and have those 300,000 francs at the end of 
three months, than hasten his ruin, and have 
s|x or eight per cent, of capital.” Unfortu- < 
nately, whether from hate or blindness, . all 
Morrel’s correspondents did not reflect simi- 
larly ; and some made even a contrary reflec- 
tion. The bills signed by Morrel were thus, pre- 
sen led at his office with scrupulous exactitude, 
and, thanks to the delay granted by the 
Englishman, were paid by Cucl&s with equal 
punctuality. Codes thus remained in his 
accustomed tranquillity. It was Morrel alone 
who remembered with alarm, that if he bad to 
repay on the 15th the 50,000 francs of M. de 
Boville, and on the 30th the 32,500 francs of 
bills, for which, as well as the debt due to 
the inspector of prisons, he had time granted, 
he must be a ruined man. 

The opinion of all the commercial men was 
that, under the reverses which had successively 
weighed down Morrel, it was impossible for 
him to stand against it. Great, therefore, was 
the astonishment when they saw the end of 
the month come, and he fulfilled all his engage- 
ments with his usual punctuality. Still con- 
fidence was not restored to all minds, and the 
general voice postponed only until the 
end of the month the complete ruin of the 
unfortunate shipowner. The month passed 
amidst unlicaid-of efforts on the part of 
Morrel to get in all his resources. Formerly 
his paper, at any cjpte, was taken with con- 
fidence, and was even in request. Morrel 
now r tried to negotiate bills at ninety days 
only, and found all the banks closed. For- 
tunately Monel had some moneys coming in 
on which he could rely ; and, as they 
reached him, he found himself in a con- 
dition to meet his engagements when the 
end of July came. The agent of Thom- 
son and French had not been again seen at 
Marseilles ;* the day after, or two days after, 
his visit to Morrel, he had disappeared ; and 
as in that city he had had no intercourse but 
with the mayor, the inspector of prisons, and 
M. Morrel, his appearance left no other trace 
than the different remembrahees of him which 
these three persons retained. As to the sailors 
of the J'karaoHj it seemed that they must 
have found some engagement, for they flad 
disappeared also. 

Captain Gaumard, recovered from his ill- 
ness, had returned from Palma, lie hesitated .■ 
to present himself at Morrel’s, but the owner, 
bearing of his arrival, went to him. The 
worthy shipowner knew', from Tendon’s recital, 
of the captain’s brave conduct during the 
storm, and tried to console him.’ He brought 
him also the amount of his wages, which 
Captain Gaumard had not dared to apply for. 
As he descended the staircase, Morrel met 
Penelon, who was going up. Tendon had, it 
would seem, made good use of his. money, 
for he was newly clad : when he saw his em- 
ployer, the worthy tar seemed much embar- 
rassed, drew on one side into the corner of 
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the landing-place, passed his quid from one “Then,” said the two females to Emmanuel, 
cheek to the other, stated stupidly with his “ we are, indeed, ruined.” 
great eyes, and only acknowledged the squeeze It was agreed in a brief council held amongst 

of the hand which Morrelas usual gave him by them, that Julie should write to her brother, 
slight pressure in return. Morrel attributed who was in garrison at Nismes, to come to them 
Penelon's embarrassment to the elegance of as speedily as possible. The poor woman felt 
his attire ; it was evident the good fellow had instinctively that they required all their strength 
not gone to such an expense on his own to support the blow that impended. Besides, 
account; he was no doubt engaged onboard Maximilian Morrel, though hardly two-and- 
some other vessel, and thus his bashfulness twenty, had great influence over his father, 
arose from the fact of his not having, if we lie was a strong-minded, upright young man. 
may so express ourselves, worn mourning for At the time when he decided on his profession 
the Pharaon longer. Pci haps, he had come his father had no desire to choose for him, but 
to tell Captain (.iaunuird of his good luck, and had consulted young Maximilian’s taste. lie 
to offer him employment from his new master, had at once declared for a military life, and 
“Worthy fellow ! *' said Morrel, as he went had in consequence studied hard, passed lu 
away, “ may your new master love you as I loved liantly through the EeoJc Polyterhnique, and 
' you' and be more fortunate than I have been ! ” left it as sub-lieutenant of the 53rd of the line. 

August rolled by in unceasing efforts on the For a year he had held this iank, and ex- 
part of Morrel to renew his credit or revive peeled promotion on the first vacancy. In his 
the old. O11 the 20th of August it was known regiment, Maximilian Morrel was noted as the 
at Marseilles that he had taken a place in the most rigid observer, not only of the obliga- 
malU-po$tt\ and then it was said that it was at tions imposed on a soldier, but also of the 
the end of the month the dockii was to be duties of a man, and he thus gained the name 
struck, and Morrel had gone away before, of “the stoic.” We need haidly say, that 
that he might not be present at this cruel act ; many of tiio>e who gave him this epithet re- 
but had left his chief clerk Emmanuel, anil hi* | peated it because they had heard it, and did 
cashier Codes, to meet it. Hut, contrary to all : not even know what it meant. This was the 
expectation, when the 31st of August came, I young man whom his mother and sister called 
the house opened as usual, and Codes appeared j to their aid to sustain them under the grave 
behind the grating of the counter, examined all j circumstances which they felt they W'ouhfsoun 
bills presented with the tsanic sciutiny, and, have to e'ndurc. They had not mistaken the 
from first to last, paid all with the same preci- j giavity of this event, for the moment after 
sion. There came in, moreover, two repayments * Monel had enteieil Ins cabinet with Codes, 
which M. Moirel had anticipated, and which ! Julie saw the latter leave it pale, trembling, 
Cocl^s paid as punctually as those i)illswhidvthe j and his features bet laying the utmost con- 
shipowner had accepted. All this was incompre- • sternation. She would have questioned him 
hensible, and then, with 1 he tenacity peculiar to ; as he passed by her, but the worthy creature 
prophets of had news, the failure was put oft j hastened down the staircase with unusual pre- 
until the end of September. On the 1st, ! eipitation, and only laised his hands to heaven 
Morrel returned ; he was awaited by his family , and exclaimed, “ O mademoiselle ! mademoi- 
with extreme anxiety, for from this journey to I selle ! what a dieadful misfortune! Who 
Paris they hoped a last means of safety would could ever have believed it?” A moment 
arrive. Morrel had thought of Panglars, who aftervvaids Julie saw him go upstairs carrying 
was now immensely rich, and had lain under tw'o or three heavy ledgeis, a pocket-book, 
great obligations to Morrel in former days, and a bag of money. 

since to him it was owing that I )anglars entered Morrel examined the ledgers, opened tlie 

the service of the Spanish banker, with whom pocket-book, and counted the money. All 
h^d commenced his vast wealth. It was said 1 his funds amounted to 6,000 or 8,000 francs, 
at this moment that Panglars was worth fioni his expectancies up to the 5th to 4,000 or 5, 000, 
200,000/. to 300,000/., and had unlimited which, making the best of everything, gave 
credit. Panghtrs then, without taking a crown him 14,006 francs to meet bills amounting 
from his pocket, could save Morrcl ; he had to 287,500 francs. lie could not make 
but to pass his word for a loan, and Morrel such a proposal. However, when Morrel 
was saved. Morrel had long thought of Pan- went down to his dinner, he appeared very 
glars, but there are those instinctive revolting** composed. This calmness was moie alarm- 
impossible to control, and Monel had delayed j mg to the two women than the deepest de- 
as long as possible before he had recoins? to jtciion would have been. After dinner Mor- 
this last resource. And Morrel was right, for rel usually went out, and used to take his 
he returned home borne down by all the coffee at the club of the Phoceens, and read ' 
humiliation of a refusal. Yet, on his arrival, the “Semaphore”; but this day he did not 
Morrel did not utter a complaint, nor say one leave the house, but returned to his office, 
harsh word ; he embraced his weeping wife As to Codes, he seemed completely be- 
and daughter, pressed Emmanuel’s hand with wildered. For part of the day he went into 
friendly warmth, and then going to his private the courtyard, seated himself on a stone with 
room on the second floor, had sent for Codes, his head bare, and exposed to a son of thirty 
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degrees. 'Emmanuel tried to , comfort the passed the night together. * They had expected 
females, but kis eloquence faltered. The Maximilian, since the previous evening. At 
young .man was too well acquainted with the 4 ight o'clock in the morning Morrel entered 
business of the house not to feel that a great their chamber. He was calm ; but the agita- 
catastrophe hung over the Morrel family, tion of the night was legible in his pale and 
Night came, the two women had watched, careworn visage. They did not dare to ask 
homing that when he left his room Morrel ( him how he had slept. Morrel was kinder to 
would come to them ; but they heard him pass i his wife, more affectionate to his daughter, 
tffcfore their door, and trying to conceal the than he had ever been. lie could not cease 
noise of his footsteps. They listened ; he gazing at and kissing the sweet girl. Julie, 
went into his sleeping -room, and fastened the mindful of Emmanuel’s request, was following 
door inside. Madame Morrel sent her daughter ; her father when he quilted the room, but he 
to bed, and half an hour after Julie had retired ! said to her quickly, Remain with your 
she rose, took off her shoes, and went stealthily j mother, dearest.” Julie wished to accompany 
along the passage, to .see thiough the keyhole 1 him. “I wish you to do so,” lie said, 
what her husband was doing In the passage j This was the first time Morrel had ever so 
she saw a retreating shadow ; it was Julie, ! spoken, but he said it in a tone of paternal 
who, uneasy herself, had anticipated her mo- j kindness, and Julio did not daic refuse com- 
thcr. The young lady went low aids Madame pliance. She remained at the same spot 
Morrel— “He is wiitnig,’ she said. They ! standing, mule and motionless. An instant 
had understood each other without speaking, afterwards the door opened, she felt tivo arms 
Madame Morrel looked again through the j encircle hei, and a mouth pressed her fore- 
keyhole. Morrel w’as writing ; but Madame head. She looked up, and tittered an excla- 
Morrel remarked, whal her daughter had not ' niation of joy. 

observed, that her husband wjts writing osi j “Maximilian! my dearest brother!” she 
stamped paper. The terrible idea that be j cried. At these words Madame Morrel rose, and 
was writing his will flashed across her; she; threw herself into her son’s arms. “Mother!” 
shuddered, and yet had not strength to ultei a '< said the young man, looking alternately at 
word. Next day M. Monel seemed as calm I Madame Moriel and her daughter, “ what has 
as ever, went into his office as usual, came to occurred - w hat has happened ? your letter has 
his breakfast punctually, and then, afifcr (linnet, j frightened me, and f I have come hither with 
he placed his daughter beside him, look her all speed.” 

head in his arms, and held her fora long time “Julie," said Madame Morrel, making a 
against his bosom. In the evening Julie told sign to the young man, “go and tell your 
her mother that although so calm in appear- father that Maximilian has just arrived. ’ The 
ance she had remarked that her father’s heart young lady rushed out of the apartment, but 
beat violently. The two next clays passed on the first step of the staircase she found a 
almost similarly. On the evening of the 4th man holding a letter in his hand, 
of September M. Morrel asked his daughter “Arc you not Mademoiselle Julie Morrel ?” 
for the key of his cabinet. Julie trembled at inquired the man, with a strong Italian accent, 
this lcqucst, which seemed to her of bad omen “ Yes, ‘dr,” replied Julie, with hesitation ; 
Why did her father a»k for this key, which she “what is your pleasure? I do not know 
always kept, and which was only taken from you.” 

her in childhood as a punishment? The young “Read this letter,” he said, handing it to 
girl looked at Morrel. her. fulie hesitatr.il. “ It concerns the best 

* “\yhat have I done wrong, father,” she interests of your father,” said* the messenger, 
said, “ that you should take this key from The young girl hastily took the letter from 
me ? ” him. She opened it quickly and read,— 

“ Nothing, my dear,” replied the unhappy “ Go this moment to the Allocs dc Meillaft, 
man, the tears starting to his eyes at this enter the house No. 15, ask the porter for the 
simple question, — “ nothing, only*I want it.” key of the room on the fifth 41 oor, enter the 
Julie made a pretence to feel for the key. “ I apartment, take from the corner of the mantel- 
must have left it in my room,” she said. And i piece a purse netted in' red silk, and give it to 
she went out, but instead of going to her apart- ' y<">u father. It is important that he should r> 
ment she hastened to consult Emmanuel. “ l)o j ceive it before |Ieven o’clock. You promised 
not give this key to your fnthcr,” said he, to obey me implicitly. Remember your oath, 
“and to-morrow morning, if possible, do not “ Sinrad the Sailor.” 

quit him for a moment.” She' questioned 

Emmanuel, but he knew nothing, or would The young girl uttered a joyful cry, raised 
not say it if he did. During the night between her eyes, looked round to question the mes- 
the 4th and 5th of September Madame Mor- senger, but he had disappeared. She cast her 
rel remained listening for every sound, and eyes again over the note to peruse it a*sc&>nd 
until three o’clock in the morning she heard time, and saw there was a postscript. She 
her husband pacing the room in great agita- read,— 
tion. It was three o’clock when he threw 

himself on the bed. The mother and daughter . “ It is important that you should fulfil this 
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mission In person and alone ; if you go accom- 
panied by any other person, or should any one 
else present themselves, the porter will reply 
that he does not know anything about it.” 

This postscript was a great check to the 
young girl’s joy. Was there nothing to fear ? 
was there not some snare laid for her? Her 
innocence had kept her in ignorance of the 
dangers that might assail a young girl of her 
age ; but there is no need to know danger in 
order to fear it : indeed, it may be observed, 
that it is usually unknown perils that inspire 
the greatest terror. 

Julie hesitated, and revsolved to take counsel. 
Yet, by a singular feeling, it was neither to 
her mother nor her brother that she applied, 
but to Emmanuel. She hastened down and 
told him what had occurred on the day when 
the agent of the house of Thomson and French 
had come to her father’s, related the scene on 
the staircase, repeated the promise she had 
made, and showed him the letter. “ Vou 
must go, then, mademoiselle,” said Em- 
manuel. 

“ Go there ! ” murmured Julie. 

44 Yes, T will accompany you.” 

11 But did you not read that 1 must be 
alone ? ” said Julie. 

“And you shall be alone,” replied the 
young man. “ X will await you at the corner 
of the Rue du Musce, and if you are so long 
absent as to make me uneasy I will hasten to 
rejoin you, and woe to him of whom you shall 
have cause to complain to me ! ” 

“Then, Emmanuel,” said the young girl, 
with hesitation, “it is your opinion that I 
should obey this invitation ? ” 

“ Yes. Did not the messenger say your 
father’s safety was in it ? ” 

“But what danger threatens him, then, 
Emmanuel ? ” she asked. 

Emmanuel hesitated a moment, but his 
desire to make Julio decide immediately made 
him reply. 

44 Listen,” he said, “to-day is the 5th of 
September — is it not ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“Today, then, at eleven o’clock, your 
father has nearly 300,000 fiancs to pay.” 

44 Yes, we kndw that.” 

“ Well, then,” continued Emmanuel, “ we 
have not 15,000 francs in the house.” 

“ Wliat will happen then ? ” 

“ Why, if to-day before eleven o'clock your 
father has not found some one who will come 
to his aid, he will be compelled at twelve 
o’clock to declare himself a bankrupt.” 

44 Oh, coine, then, — come ! ” cried she, 
hastening away with the young man. During 
this lime Mad.. me Morrcl had told her son 
ever^hmg. The young man knew quite well 
that after the succession of misfortunes which 
had befallen his father great changes had 
taken place in the style of living an<L house- 
keeping, but he did, not know that mattlrs had 


reached such a point. He was thunderstruck. 
Then, rushing hastily out of the apartment, he 
ran upstairs, expecting to tind his father in his 
cabinet ; but he rapped there in vain. Whilst 
he was yet at the door of the cabinet he heard 
the bedroom-door open, turned, and saw his 
father. Instead of going direct to his cabinet 
M. Morrel had returned to his. bed-chamfcr, 
which he was only this moment quitting. 
Morrel uttered a cry of surprise at the sight of 
his son, of whose arrival he was ignorant. lie 
remained motionless on the spot, pressing with 
his left hand something he had concealed 
under his coat. Maximilian sprung down the 
staircase, and threw his arms round his father’s 
neck : but suddenly he recoiled, and placed 
his right hand on Monel's breast. “ Father ! ” 
he exclaimed, turning pale as death, “ what 
are you going to do with the brace of pistols 
un< ler your coat ? ” 

“ Oh, this is wl%at 1 feared ! ” said Morrel. 

“Father, father! in Heaven’s name,” ex- 
claimed the young man, ‘■what are these 
weapons for ? ” 

“ Maximilian,” replied Morrcl, looking fix- 
edly at his son, “you are a man, and a man 
of honour. Come, and I will explain to you.” 
And with a firm step Morrel went up to 
his cabinet, whilst Maximilian followed him, 
trembling as lie went. Morrel opened the 
door anti 1 closed it behind his son : then, 
crossing the ante room, went to his desk, on 
which he placed the pistols, and pointed with 
his finger to an open ledger. In this ledger 
was made out an exact balance-sheet of affairs. 
Morrel had to pay, within half- an -hour, 
287,500 francs. All he possessed was 15,257 
francs. “ Read ! ” said Morrel. 

The young man was overwhelmed as he 
read. Morrel said not a word. What could 
he say? What need he add to such a des- 
perate proof in figures? “And lnve you 
done all that is possible, father, to meet this 
disastrous result?” asked the young man, 
after a moment's pause. 

44 1 have,” replied Morrcl. 

“ You have no money coming in on V'hich 
you can 1 ely ? ” 

“ None.” 

“You have exhausted every resource?” 
“All.” 4 

“ And in half-an-hour,” said Maximilian, in 
a gloomy voice, “our name is dishonoured ! ”• 

“ Blood washes out dishonour,” said Morrel. 

“ You are right, father : I understand you.” 
Then extending his hand towards one of the 
pistols, he said, — “ There is one for you and 
one for me — thanks ! ” 

Morrcl checked his hand. “ Your mother' 
— your sister ! Who will support them ? ” 

A shudder ran through the young man’s 
frame. 44 Father,” he said, 44 do you reflect 
that you are bidding me to live? ” 

“ Yes, I do bid you,” answered Morrel, 44 it 
is your duty. You have a calm, strong maid* 
Maximilian, Maximilian, you are no orduitty - 
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man * I desire nothing — I command nothing. 

X only say to you, examine my position as if it 
were your own, and then judge for yourself.” 

The young man reflected an instant, then 
an expression of sublime resignation appeared 
in his eyes, and, with a slow and sad gesture, 
he took ofl' his two epaulettes, the marks of 
his ‘rank. “Be it so, then, my father,” he 
sfl.kl f extending his hand to Morrcl, “die in 
peace, my father ; I will live. ” Morrel was 
about to cast himself on his knees before his 
son, but Maximilian Caught him in his arms, 
and . those two noble hearts were pressed 
against each other for a moment. 

“ You know it is not my fault,” said Morrel. 

Maximilian smiled. “ I know, father, you 
are the most honourable man I have ever 
known. ” 

“flood, my son. And now all is said : go 
now and rejoin your mother ^nd sister.” 

“ My father,” said the young man, bending 
his knee, “ bless me ! ” Morrel took his head 
between his two hands, drew him towards 
him, and kissing his forehead several times, 
said, “ Oh ! yes, yes, 1 bless you in my own 
name, and in the name ot three generations of 
irreproachable men, who say by my voice, — 

‘ The edifice which misfortune has destroyed. 
Providence may build up again. ’ On seeing 
me' die such a death the most inexorable will 
have pity on you : to you, perhaps, they will 
accord the time they have refused to me ; try 
that the word of disgrace he never pronounced ; 
go to w-ork, labour, young man, struggle 
ardently and courageously ; live, } ourself, 
your mother ami sister, with the most rigid 
economy, so that from day to day the pio- 
perty of those whom 1 leave in your hands 
may augment and fructify. Reflect how glori- 
ous a clay it will be, how grand, how solemn 
that day of complete restoration -cm which 
you will say in this very office, ‘My father 
died because he could not do what 1 have this 
day done ; but he died calmly and peaceably, 
because in dying he knew what 1 should do.* ” 

*“ My father ! my father ! ” cried the young 
man, “why should you not live? ” 

“If I live, all would be changed ; if I live, 
interest would be converted into doubt, pity 
info hostility ; if I live, J am only a mar? who 
has broken his word, failed in his engagements 
— in fact, only a bankrupt. If, on the con- 
trary, I die, remember, Maximilian, my corpse 
is that of an honest but unfortunate man. 
Living, my beat friends would avoid my 
house ; dead, all Marseilles will follow me in 
’tears to my last home. Living, you would feci 
shame at my name ; dead, you may raise your 
head and say, * I am the son of him you killed, 
because, for the first time, he has been com- . 
pel led to fc*.il in his word.* ” 

The young man uttered a groan, but ap- 
peared resigned. 

“ And now,” said, Morrel, “ leave me alone, 
and endeavour to keep your mother and sister 
aw*ji n > • 


m 

“Will you not see my sister once more?" 
jsked Maximilian. A last but final hope was 
concealed by the yo’Uig man in the effect of 
this interview', and therefore he had suggested 
it. Morrcl shook his head. “ 1 saw her this 
morning, and bade her adieu.” 

“ Have you no particular commands to leave 
with me, my father ? ” inquired Maximilian in 
a faltering voice. 

“Yes, my son, and a sacred command.” 

“ Say it, my father.” j. 

“The house of Thomson and French is 
the only one w'ho, from humanity — or, it mav ! 
be, selfishness — it is not for me to read men .s 1 
hearts — have had any pity for me. His agent, 
who will in ten minutes present himself to re- 
ceive the amount of a bill of 287,500 francs, I 
will not say granted, but offered me three 
months. Let this house lie the first repaid, my 
son, and respect this man.” 

“ Father, I will,” said Maximilian. 

“ And now, once more, adiun,”said Morrel ; 

“ go, leave me, I would be alone ; you will 
find my will in the secretaire in my bedroom.” 

'Hie young man remained standing and 
motionless, having but tfie force of will and 
not the pjnver of execution. 

“Hear me, Maximilian,” said his father.. 
“ Suppose 1 was a. soldier like you, and ordered 
to carry a teilain redoubt, and you knew I 
must be killed in till 1 assault, would you not 
say to me as vou said just now, * Go, father, 
for you are dishonoured by delay, and death is 
preleialde to shame ! ’ *’ 

“»Yes, yes 1 ” said the young man — “ yes ; ” 
and once again embracing his father with con- 
vulsive pressure, he said, “ J5e it so, my 
father.” 

And he rushed out of the cabinet. When 
his son had left him, Morrel remained an in- 
stant standing with his eyes fixed on the door 
— then putting lorth his ami, he pulled the 
bell. After a moment’s interval Codes ap- 
peared. 

It was no longer the same man — the fearful 
convictions of the three last days had crushed 
him. This thought- -the house of Morrel is 
about to stop payment — bent him to the earth 
more than twenty years would otherwise have 
done. M 

“ My worthy Codes,” said Morrel, in atone 
impossible to describe, “do you remain in the 
antechamber ;.when the gentleman who came 
three months ago, the agent of the house of 
Thomson and French, arrives, announce his 
arrival to me.” Codes made no reply; he 
made a sign with his head, w ent into the ante- 
room, and seated himself. Morrel fell back 
in his chair, his eyes fixed on the clock ; there 
were seven minutes left, that was all ; the hand 
moved on with incredible rapidity ; it seex^db 
to him as if he saw it progress. 

What then passed, at this final moment of 
time in the mind of this man, who, still young, , 
by a cour^ of reasoning, false, perhaps* but 
at least specious, was about +9 separate himself' 
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from all he loved in the world, and quit life 
' which possessed for him all domestic delights,< 
— «it is impossible to express ; to form the 
slightest idea of his feelings, he must have been 
Seen with his brow bathed in perspiration, yet 
resigned ; his eyes moistened with tears, and 
yet raised to heaven. The clock hand moved 
on ; the pistols were cocked ; he stretched 
forth his hand, took one up, and murmured 
his daughter's name. Then he laid down the 
mortal weapon/ look up his pen, and wrote a 
1 few words. It seemed to him as if he had 
1 not taken a sufficient farewell of his beloved 
daughter. Then he turned again to the clock ; 
he no longer counted by minutes, but by 
seconds. He took up the deadly weapon again, 
his mouth half-opened and his eyes fixed on 
the clock, and then shuddered at the click of 
the trigger as he cocked the pistol. At this 
moment of mortal agony a damp colder than 
death passed over his brow, an agony stronger 
than death clutched at lus heart strings. He 
heard the door of the staircase creak on its 
hinges.' The clock gave its warning to strike 
eleven. The door of his cabinet opened - 
Morrel did not turn round, he expected these 
words of Codes — “ The agent o( Thomson 
and French.” 

He placed the muz/le of the pistol between 
,his teeth. Suddenly he heard a cry —it was 
his daughter’s voice. He turned and saw J ulie : 
the pistol fell fiom his hands. “ My father ! ” 
cried the young girl, out of breath, and half 
dead with joy. “Saved ! —you arc saved ! " 
And she threw herself into his arms, holding 
in her extended hand a red netted silk purse. 

“ Saved ! — my child ! ” said Morrel ; “ what 
do you mean ? ” 

“Yes; saved,— -saved ! sec, see !” said the 

young girl. 

Morrel look the purse, and started as he did 
so, for a vague remembrance reminded him 
that it once belonged to himself. At one end 
was the bill for the 287,500 francs receipted, at 
the other was a. diamond as large as a hazel 
nut, with these words on a small slip of parch- 
ment ; — 

* 

“Julie’s Dowry.” 

% 

Morrel passed his hand over his brow ; it 
seemed to him a dream. At this moment the 
clock struck eleven. The sound vibrated as 
if each stroke of the hammer struck on Morrel’s 
heart. “ Explain, my child,” 4 he said ; “ex- 
plain --where did you find this purse ? ” 

“ In a house in the Alices de Median, No. 
15, on the corner of a mantel-piece in a small 
room on the fifth floor.” 

“ But ! ” cried Morrel, “ this purse is not 
yo^s.” Julie handed to her father the letter 
.she had received in the morning. 

“And did you go alone?” asked Morrel, 
after he had read it. 

“ Emmanuel accompanied me, father. He 
was to have waited for me at the corner of the 
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Rue de Musce : but strange to say, he was not 
there when I returned.” • 

“ Monsieur Morrel ! ” exclaimed a voice on 
the stairs. “ Monsieur Morrel ! ” 

“It is his voice 1 ” said Julie. At this 
moment Emmanuel entered, his countenance 
full of animation and joy. “ The PharaonJ ” 
he cried ; “the Pharaon!'" 

“ What ! — what ! the Pharaon! Are you 
mad, Emmanuel? You know the vessel is 
lost.” 

• 1 The Pharaon , sir — they signal the Pharaon ! 
The Pharaon is entering the harbour !” Morrel 
fell back in his chair, his stiength was failing 
him ; his undei standing, weakened by such 
events, refused to comprehend such mci edible, 
unheard-of, fabulous facts. But his son came 
in. “ Father !” cried Maximilian, how could 
you say the Pharaon was lost ? The watch 
tower has signaled her, and they say she is 
now coming into port." 

“ My dear friends ! ” said Morrel, “ if this 
were so, it must be a miracle of Heaven ! Im- 
possible ! impossible ! ” 

But what was real and not less incredible 
was die purse he held in his hand, the accept- 
ance receipted — the splendid diamond. 

“Ah! su,” exclaimed Codes, “what can 
it mean ? ■ the Pharaon i ” 

“ Come, my dear.*’ said Mori el, rising from 
his seat, leL us go and see, and Heaven have 
pity upon us if it be false intelligence ! ’* They 
all went out, and on the stans met Madanu* 
Morrel, who had been afiaul to go up into the 
cabinet. In an instant they weie at the Cannc- 
biere. There was a crowd on the pier. All 
the crowd gave way before Morrel. “The 
Pharaon ! the Pharaon ! ” said every voice. 

And, wonderful to say, in front of the tower 
of Saint -Jean was a ship bearing on her stern 
these wouU, printed in white letters, “The 
Pharaon , Morrel find Son, of Marseilles.” It 
was precisely resembling the other Pharaon , 
and loaded, as that had been, with cochineal 
and indigo It cast anchor, brailed all sails, 
and on the deck was Captain Gaumard .giving 
orders, and Maitre Pcnelon making signals to 
M. Moirel. To doubt any longer was impossi 
ble ; there was the evidence of the senses, and 
ten tlfousand persons who came to corioborate 
the testimony. As Morrel and his son em- 
braced on the pier-head, in the presence and 
applause of the whole city witnessing this 
prodigy, a man with his face half-covered by a 
black beard, and who, concealed behind the 
sentry-box, watched the scene with delight, 
uttered these words in a low tone, “ Be happy, 
noble heart, be blessed for all the good thou 
hast clone and wilt do hereafter, and let my 
gratitude rest in the shade with your kind- 
ness.” 

And with a ’smile in which joy and happiness 
were revealed he left his hiding-place, and 
without being observed descended one of those 
flights of steps which serve for debarkation, 
and hailing three times, shouted, “Jacopo I 
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Jacopo ! Jacopo ! ” Then a shallop came to 
shore, took him oh board, and conveyed him 
to a yacht splendidly fitted up, on whose deck 
he sprung with the activity of a sailor ; thence 
he once again looked towards M oriel, who, 
weeping with joy, was shaking hands most 
cordially with all the crowd around him, and 
thanking wiih a look the unknown benefactor 
whom he seemed to be seeking in the skies. 
“And now,” said the unknown, “farewell 
kindness, humanity, and gratitude ! Farewell 
to all the feelings that expand the heart ! I 
have been Heaven's substitute to recompense 
the good — now the god of vengeance yields to 
me his power to punish the wicked ! ” k At 
these words he gave a signal, and, as if only 
awaiting this signal, the yacht instantly put out 
to sea. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

ITALY : SFNH VD THK SAILOR. 

Towards the commencement of the yeir 1838 
two young men belonging to the first society of 
Paris, the Viscount Albert de Morccrf and the 
Baron Fran/ d’Epinay, were at Flounce. 
They had agreed to see the Carnival at Rome 
that yeaf, and that Franz, who for the last 
three or four years had inhabited Italy, should 
act as n\ crone to Albert. As it is no incon- 
siderable allair to spend the Carnival at Rome, 
especially when you have no great desire to 
sleep on tho Place du Peuple, or the Campo 
Vaccino, they wrote to Maitrc Pastrini, the 
proprietor of the Hotel de Londres, Place 
d’Espagne, to reserve comfortable apartments 
for them. Maitre Pastrini replied that lie had 
only two rooms and a cabinet al second* piano , 
which he offered at the low charge of a louis 
per dierft. They accepted his offer ; but wish- 
ing to make the best use of the time that was 
left, Albert started for Naples. As for Franz, 
he remained at Florence. After having passed 
several days days hero, when he had walked in 
the Eclen called the Casines, when he had passed 
two or three evenings at the houses of the nobles 
of Florence, he took a fancy into his head, 
after having already visited Corsica, the cradle 
of Bonaparte, to visit Elba, the halting-place 
of Napoleon. 

One evening he loosened a bark from the 
iron ring that secured it to the port of Leghorn, 
laid himself down, wrapped in his cloak, at 
the bottom, and said to the crew,— “To the 
isle of Elba. ” The bark shot out of the har- 
bour like a biid, and the next morning Franz 
disembarked at Porto Ferrajo. He traversed 
the island, after having followed the traces 
which the footsteps of the giant have left, and 


re-embarked for Marciana. Two hours after 
he . again landed at Pianosa, where he was 
assured red partridges abounded. '1 he sport 
was bad ; Franz only succeeded in liftin' a 
few partridges, and, like every unsicces.ful 
sportsman, he returned to the boat vety much 
out of temper. “Ah, if your excellency 
chose, ” said the captain, “you might have 
capital sport.” 

“ Where ? n 

“Do you see that island?” continued the 
captain, pointing to a conical pile that “rose 
from out the azure main.” 

“ Well ! what is this island ? ” 

“ The island of Monte-Cristo.” 

“ But I have no permission to shoot over this 
island.” 

“ Your excellency does not require a per- 
miss'on, for the island is uninhabited.” 

-t* “Ah, indeed ! ” said the young man. “A 
desert island in the midst of the Mediterranean 
must be a curiosity.” 

“ It is very natural ; this isle is a mass of 
rocks, and does not contain an acre of land 
capable of cultivation.” 

“To whom does this island belong? ” 

“ To Tuscany.” 

“ What game shall I find there? ” 

“ Thousands of wild goats.” 

“ Who live upon the stones, I suppose,” 
said Fianz, with an incredulous smile. 

“ No ; but by browsing the shrubs and trees 
that grow yut of the 'civ vices of the rocks.” 

“ Whcie can I sleep ? ” 

“ On shore, in the grottos, or on board in 
your cloak ; besides, if your excellency pleases, 
wc can leave as soon as the chase is finished — 
we can sail as well by night as by day, and if 
the wind drops wc can use our oars.” 

As Franz had sufficient time, and besides 
had no longer his apart ments'at Rome to seek 
after, he accepted the proposition. Upon his 
answer in the affirmative, the sailors exchanged 
a few words together in a low tone. “ Weft ! ” 
asked he, “ what ! is ‘there any. difficulty to be • 
surmounted ?” 

“No,” replied the captain, “but we must 
warn your excellency that the island is con- j 
tumat ious.” 

“ V hat do you mean ? ” a 

“That Monte-Cristo, although uninhabited, 
yet serves occasionally as a refuge for the 
smugglers and pirates who come from Corsica, 
Sardinia, and Africa, and that if anything 
betrays that wc hfcve been there, we shaft have 
to perform quarantine for six days on our 
return to Leghorn. 

“ The devil ! that is quite another thing ; 
rather a long time, too.” 

“ But who shaft say your excellency has 
been to Monte-Cristo?” Sk * 

“ Oh, I will not,” cried Franz. ‘ 

“ Nor I, nor I,” chorussed the sailors. 

“Then steer for Monte-Cristo.” 

The captain gave hys orders, the helm was 
put up, and the bark was soon sailing in the 
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direction of the island. Franz < waited until 
all was finished, and when the sail was filled, 
and the four sailors had taken their places — 
three forward, and one at the helm — he re* 
sumed the conversation. “Gaetano,** said he 
to the captain, “you tell me;Monte-Cristo serves 
as a refuge for pirates,* who arc, it seems to 
me, a very different kind of game from the 
goats. ” 

“Yes, your excellency, and it is true.** 

“I knew there were smugglers, hut I 
thought that since the capture of Algiers, and 
the destruction of the regency, pirates only 
! existed in the romances of Cooper and Captain 
Marryat.” 

“Your excellency is mistaken; there are 
pirates, like the bandits who were believed to 
have been exterminated by Pope Leo XII., 
and who yet every day rob traveller-, at the 
gates of Rome. Has not your excellency 
heard that the French charge d'affaires was 
robbed six months ago within five hundred 
paces of Velletri ? '* 

“Oh, yes, I heard that.” 

“Well, then, if, like us t your excellency 
lived at Leghorn, you would hear, from time 
to time, that a little merchant vessel, or nu 
English yacht that was expected at I last in, at 
Porto Ferrajo, or at Civita Vecchia, has not 
arrived ; no one knows what has become of 
it, but, doubtless, it has •struck on a rock and 
foundered. Now this rock it has met has 
been a long and narrow boat, manned by six 
or eight men, who have surprised and plum 
dered it, some dark and stormy night/' neai 
some desert and gloomy isle, as bandits plun- 
der a cairiagc at the corner of a wood.” 

“ Hut,” asked Franz, who lay wrapped in 
his cloak at the bottom of the bark, “ why do 
not those who have been plundered complain 
to the French, ftaidiniau, or Tuscan govern- 
ments ? ” 

“ Why?” said Gaetano, with a smile. 

“Yes, why?” 

• “ Because, in the first place, they transfer 
from the vessel to their own boat whatever 
they think worth taking, then they bind 
the crew r hand and loot, they attach to 
every one’s neck a four-and -twenty pound 
ball, a large .hole is pierced in the vessel's 
bottom, and then they leave her. At the end 
of ten minutes the vessel begins to roll, labour, 
and then sink ; then one of the sides plunges 
and then the other ; it rises and sinks again ; 
suddenly a noise like the repeat of a cannon is 
heard— it is the air blowing up the deck ; soon 
the water rushes out of the scupper- holes like 
a whale spouting, the Vessel gives a last groan, 
spins round and round, and disappears, form- 
ing a vast whirlpool in the ocean, and then all 
isjfcver ; so that in five minutes nothing but 
the eye of God can see the vessel where she 
lies at the bottom of the sea. Do you under- 
stand now,” said the captain, “ why no com- 
plaints are made to the government, and why 
the vessel does not arrive at the port ? ” 


It is probable that if Gaetano had related 
this previous to proposing the expedition 
Franz would have hesitated ere he accepted it, 
but now that they had started, he thought it 
would be cowardly to draw back. lie was one 
of those men who do not rashly court danger, 
but if danger present itself, combat it with the 
most unalterable sang froid — he was one; of 
those calm and resolute men who look upon 
a danger as an adversary in a duel, who, cal- 
culating his movements, study his attacks ; 
who retreat sufficiently to take breath, but not 
to appear cowardly ; who, understanding all 
their advantages, kill at a single blow. 
“ Bah ! ” said he, “ I have travelled through 
Sicily and Calabria, — I have sailed two months 
in the Archipelago, and yet I never saw even 
the shadow of a bandit or a pirate.” 

“ I did not tell your excellency this to deter 
you from your project," icplicd Gaetano, “but 
you questioned* me., and 1 have answered ; 
that's all.” 

“Yes, and your conversation is most in- 
teresting, and as I wish to enjoy it as long as 
possible, stevr for Monte-Cristo.” 

The wind blew' strongly, the bark sailed 
six or seven knots an hour, and they were 
rapidly reaching the end of their voyage. As 
they approached, the isle became larger, and 
they cupld already distinguish the rocks heaped 
on one another, like bullets in an arsenal, in 
whose crevices they could see the green bushes 
and trees that w'crc growing. As for the 
sailors, although they appeared perfectly tian- 
<|iul, yet it was evident that they were on the 
alert, and that they carefully watched the 
glassv surface over which they were sailing, 
and on which a few fishing boats, with their 
white sails, were alone visible. They were 
within fifteen miles of Monte-Cristo when the 
sun began to set behind Corsica, whose moun- 
tains appeared against the sky, and showing 
their lugged peaks in bold relief; this mass of 
stones, like the giant Adamastor, rose threaten- 
ingly before the bark, from w r hich it shaded 
the sun that gilded its lower parts. By degrees 
the shadow' rose from the sea, and seemed to 
drive before it the last rays of the expiring 
day : at last the reflection rested on the 
summit of the mountain, where it paused an 
instant, like the fiery crest of a volcano, then 
the shadow gradually covered the summit as it 
had covered the base, and the isle now only 
appeared to be a grey mountain that grew 
continually darker ; half an hour after, and the 
night was quite dark. • 

Fortunately the mariners were used to these 
latitudes, and knew every rock in the Tuscan 
Archipelago ; for in the midst of this ob- 
scurity Franz was not without uneasiness— 
Corsica had long since disappeared, and Montc- 
C ristoitsclf was invisible ; but the sailors seemed, 
like the lynx, to see in the dark, and the pilot 
w ho steered did not evince the slightest hesita-, 
tion. An hour had passed since the sun had> 
set, when Franz fancied he saw, at a quarter- 
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of a mile to the left, a dark mass, but it was 
impossible to make out what it was, and fear- 
ing to excite the mirth of the sailors, by mis- 
taking a floating cloud for land, he remained 
silent ; suddenly a great light appeared on the 
strand ; land might resemble a cloud, but the 
fire was not a meteor. “ What is this light ? ” 
as>ke<f*he. 

* Silence ! ” said the captain ; “ it is a fire.” 

4 ‘But you told me the isle was unin- 
habited ? ” 

“ I said there were no fixed habitations on 
ic, out I said also that it served sometimes as 
a harbour for smugglers.” 

“ And for pirates ? ” 

“And for pirates,” returned Gaetano, re- 
pealing Franz’s words. “It is for that reason 
I have given orders to pass the isle, for, as you 
see, the lire is behind us.” 

! But this fire ? ” continued Franz. “ It 
seems to me rather to assure Sthan alarm us; 
men who did not wish to be seen would nut 


j his wake. This track soon disappeared ; it 
w^s evident ’that he had touched the shore. 
Every one on board remained motionless dur- 
ing half an hour, when the same luminous 
track was again observed, and in two strokes 
he had regained the bark. “ Well,” exclaimed 
Franz and the sailors all together, 

“ They are Spanish smugglers,” said he ; 
“ they have with them two Corsican bandits.” 

“And what are these Corsican bandits 
doing here with Spanish smugglers?” 

“ Alas ! ” returned the captain, with an 
accent of the most profound pity, “we ought 
always to help tine another. Very often the 
| bandits are hard pressed by gendarmes or 
j carabineers ; well, they see a bark, and good 
| fellows like its on board, they come and de- 
| mand hospitality of us ; you can’t refuse 
I help to a poor hunted devil ; we receive 
j them, and for greater security we stand out to 
| sea. This costs us nothing, anti saves the life, 
i or at least the liberty, of a fellow-creature. 


light a fire.” 

“ Oh, that goes for nothing,” said Gaetano, 


w ho, on the first occasion returns the service 
by pointing out some safe spot where we can 


“ If you can guess the position the isle in ] land our goods without interruption.” 

the rlarknevi, you will see that the fire cannot ! “ Ah ! ” said Franz, “then you are a smug- 

bc seen from the side, or from Pianosu, but i glcr occasionally, Gaetano?” 


only from the sea.” 


“ Voui excellency, we must live somehow,” 


You, think, then, that this lire announces ! returned the other, smiling in away impossible 


unwelcome neighbours i ” to describe. 

“That is what we must ascertain,” ^turned ! “ Then you know tfie nicti who are now on 


Gaetano, fixing his eyes on this terrestrial ; Monte-Cristo ? ” 

star. > “ Oh, yes, we sailors arc like freemasons, 

“ How can you ascertain ? ” ; and recognize each olher by signs. ” 

“ You shall see.” I “And do you think we have nothing to fear 


Gaetano consulted with his companions, and j il we laud ?” 
after five minutes’ discussion, a manauvic i “ Nothing at all ! smugglers arc not thieves.” 
was executed which caused the vessel to tack “But thrse two Corsican bandits?” said 


about, they returned the way they had come, 
and in a few minutes the fire disappiaiod, 
hidden by a rise in the land. The pilot again 
changed the covuse of the little hark, which 
rapidly approached the isle, and was soon 
within fifty paces of il. Gaetano lowered the 
sail, and the bark remained stationary. All 
this was done m silence, and since their course 
had been changed not a woid was spoken. 

Gaetano, who had proposed the expedition, 
had taken all the responsibility on himself ; 
the four sailors fixed their eyes on him, W'hilst 
they prepaied their oars and held t Item selves 
in readiness to row away, which, thanks to the 
daikness, would not be difficult. As for Franz, 
he examined his arms with the utmost cool- 
ness : he had two double-barrelled guns and a 
rifle ; he loaded them, looked at the locks, 
and waited quietly. During this time the 
captain had thrown off his vest and shirt, and 
secured his trousers round his waist : his feet 
were naked, so he had no shoes and stockings 
to take off ; after these preparations he placed 
his finger on .his lips, and lowering himself 
noiselessly into the, sea, swam towards the 
shore with such precaution that it was im- 
possible to hear the slightest sgund ; he could 
only be traced, by the p hosphor e scen t line in 


Franz, calculating the chances of peril. 

“ It is not their fault that they are bandits, 

| but that of the authorities.” 

“How so 5 ” 

“ Because they ?re pursued lor having made 
a peaU) as if it was not jna Corsican’s nature to 
revenge himself.” # 

“ What do you mean by ‘having made sr 
peaii ? — having assassinated a man ? ” said 
Franz, continuing his investigation. 

“1 mean that they have killed an enemy* 
which is a very different thing, returned the 
captain. 

“ Well,” said the young man, “let us de- 
mand hospitality of these smugglers and ban- 
dits. l)o you think they w ill grant it ? ” 

“ Without degibt ? ” 

“ IIow many are they ?” 

“ Four, and the two bandits make six.” 

“Just our number, so that if they prove 
troublesome we shall be able to check tnem ; 
so, for the last time, steer to Montc-Cristo.” 

“ Yes ; but your excellency will permit us to 
take all due precautions.” • IP 

“ By all means, be as wise as Nestor and as 
prudent as Ulysses ; I do more than permit, I 
exhort you.” 

“ Silence, then S ” laid Gaetano. 
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Everyone obeyed. For a man who; lijce 
Franz, viewed his position in its true light, it 
was a grave one. He was alone in the dark- 
ness with sailors whom he did not know, and 
who had no reason to be devoted to him ; who 
knew that he had in his belt several thousand 
francs, and who had often examined his arms, 
which were very beautiful, if not with envy, 
at least with curiosity. On the other hand, he 
was about to land without any other escort 
than these men, on an island whose name was 
religious, but which did not seem to Franz 
likely to afford him much hospitality, thanks 
to the smugglers and bandits. The history of 
the scuttled vessels, which had appeared im- 
probable during the day, seemed very pro- 
bable at night ; placed as he was between two 
imaginary dangers, he did not quit the crew 
with his eyes, or his gun with his hand. How- 
ever, the sailors had again hoisted the sail, and 
the vessel was once more cleaving the waves. 
Through the darkness Franz, whose eyes were 
now more accustomed to it, distinguished the 
granite giant by which the bark was sailing, 
and then, turning an angle of the rock, he saw 
the fire more brilliant than ever, round which 
five or six persons were sealed. The blaze 
illumined the sea for a hundred pares round. 
Gaetano skirted the light, carefully keeping 
the bark out of its rays ; then, when they were 
opposite the fire, he entered into the centre of 
the circle, singing a fishing song, of which his 
companions sung the chorus. At the first 
words of the song the men seated round the 
fire rose and approached the landing-place, 
their eyes fixed on the bark, of which they 
evidently sought to judge the force and divine 
the intention. They soon appeared satisfied, 
■and returned (with llu* exception of one, who 
remained at the shore) to their fire, at which 
a whole goat was roasting. When the bark 
was within twenty paces of the shore the man 
on the beach made with his carbine the move- 
ment of a sentinel who sees a patrol, and 
cried, “Who goes there?” in Sardinian, 
rranz coolly cocked both barrels. Gaetano 
then exchanged a few' words with this man, 
which the traveller did not understand, but 
which evidently concerned him. “ Will your 
excellency giye your name, or remain in- 
cognito ! ” asked the ca plain. 

“ My name must test unknown, — merely 
say I am a Frenchman travelling for pleasure. 

As soon as Gaetano had transmitted this 
answer the sentinel gave an t ord<*r to one of 
the men seated round the tiro, who rose and 
disappeared among the rocks. Not a word 
was spoken, every one seemed occupied, Franz 
with iiis disembark ment, the sailors with their 
sails, the smugglers with their goat ; but in 
the midst of all this carelessness it was evident 
thw they mutually observed each other. The 
man who had disappeared returned suddenly, 
on the opposite side to that by which he had 
left ; be made a sign with his head to the 
sentinel, who, turning to the bark, uttered | 


these words, “S’accomodi” The Italian sac* 
comodi is untranslatable ; it* means at once, 

“ Come, enter, you are welcome ; make your- 
self at home ; you arc the master.” It is like 
that Turkish phrase of Mohere’s that so as- 
tonished If bourgeois gent ilhommc by the num- 
l>er of things it contained. The sailors did not 
wait for a second invitation ; four strokes of 
the oar brought them to the land, Gaetano 
sprang to shore, exchanged a few' words with the 
sentinel, then his comrades descended, and 
lastly came Fran/’s turn. One of his gujlfe was 
swung over his shoulder, Gaetano had the 
other, and a sailor held his rifle ; his dress, 
half artist, half dandy, did not excite any sus- 
picion, and, consequently, no disquietude. 
The hark was moored to the shore, and they 
advanced a few paces to find a comfortable 
bivouac ; but, doubtless, the spot they chose 
did not suit the smuggler who tilled the post 
of sentinel, for he cried out, “Not that way, 
il you please.” 

Gaetano faltered an excuse, and advanced 
to the opposite side, whilst two sailors kindled 
torches at the fire to light them on their way. 
They advanced about thirty paces, and then 
stopped at a small esplanade, sunounded with 
rocks, in which seats had been cut, not unlike 
sentry-boxes. Around in the crevices of the 
locks grew a few dwarf oaks and thick bushes 
of myrtles. Franz lowered a torch, and saw, 
by the light of a mass of cinders, th.it he was 
not the first to discover this retreat, which was, 
doubtless, one of the halting- places of the 
wandering visitors of Monte-Cristo. As for 
his anticipation of events, once on terra firma> 
once that he had seen the indifferent, if not 
friendly appearance of his hosts, his pre- 
occupation had disappeared, or rather, at sight 
of the goat, had turned to appetite. He men- 
tioned this to Gaetano, who replied that no- 
ihmg could be nioie easy than to prepare a 
supper when they had in their boat bread, 
wine, half-a-dozen partridges, and a good fire 
to roast them by. “ Uesides,” added he, “if 
the smell of their roast meat tempts you, I will 
go and oiler them two of our lmds- for a 
slice. ” 

“ You seem born for negotiation,” re- 
turned Franz ; “go and try.” 

During* this time the sailors had collected 
dried sticks and branches, with which they 
made a fire. Franz wailed impatiently, smcdl- 
ing the odour of the goat, when the captain 
returned with a mysterious an. “Well,” said 
Franz, “ anything new ? — do they refuse ? ” 

“ On the contrary,” returned Gaetano, “ the 
chief, who was told you were a young French- 
man, invites you to sup with him.” 

“Well,” ohsened Franz, “this chief is 
very polite, and 1 see no objection, — the more 
so as I bring my sliaie of the supper.” 

“Oh, it is not that — hf has plenty, and to 
spare, for supper ; but he attaches a singular , 
condition to your presentation at his house.” 

“His house f has he built one. here, then?” 
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u No, blit. he has a very comfortable one, all 
the same, so they say.” 

“ You know fliis chief, then ? ° 

“ I have heard tal^ tf him.” 

“ III or well? ” 

“ Both. 0 

“ The devil ! — arid what is this condition ? ” 
“ That you arc blindfolded, and do not take 
aff the bandage until he himself bids you.” 
Frau/, looked at Gaetano, to see, if possible, 
what he thought of this proposal. “ Ah,” re- 
plied he, guessing Franz/s thought, 14 1 know 
this merits reflection.” 

** WhaL should you do in my place ? ” 

“l, who have nothing to lose, I should 

go.” 

“ You would accept? ” 

“ Yes, were it only out of curiosity.” 

“ There is something very curious about this 
chief, then ?” 

“ Listen,” said Gaetano, lowering his voice, 

“ I do not know' if what they say is true ” 

He stopped to look if any one was near. 

“ What do they say ? ' 

“That this chief inhabits a cavern to which 
the Pit li Palace is nothing.” 

“What nonsense!” said Franz, reseating 
himself. 

“ It is no nonsense ; it is quite true. Cama, 
the pilot of the Saint Ferdinand, w ent in once 
and he came back amazed, vowing tlvtf such 
treasures were only to be heard of in fairy 
tales.” 

“Do you know,” observed Franz, “that 
with .such stories }Oii would make me enter the 
enchanted cavern of Ali Baba ? ” 

“ I tell you what I have been told.” 

“ Tlfen you advise me to accept? ” 

“ Oh, I don’t say that ; your excellency will 
do as you please ; I should be sorry to advise 
you in the matter.” Franz reflected a few 
moments, felt that a man so ric h could not 
have any intention of plundering him of what 
little lie had, and seeing only the prospect of 
a good supper, he accepted. Gaetano de- 
parted with the reply. Franz was prudent, 
and wished to learn all he possibly could con- 
cerning hts host. He turned towards the sailor, 
who, during this dialogue, had sat gravely 
plucking the partridges, with the air of a man 
proud of his office, and asked him hoy these 
men had landed, as no vessel of any kind was 
visible. 

“Never mind that,” returned the sailor, “ I 
know their vessel.” 

“ Is it a very beautiful vessel ? ” 

“ I would not wish for a better to sail round 
the world.” 

“ Of what burden is she ? ” 

<k About a hundred tons ; but she is built to 
• stand any weather. She is what the English 
call a yacht.” 

“ Where was she built ? ” 

“ I know not ; but my own opinion is she 
is a Genoese.” 

* * And how did a leader of smugglers,” con- 


tinued Franz, “ venture to build a vessel de- 
signed for soch a purpose at Genoa ? ” 

# “ I did not that say the owner was a smug- 
gler,” replied the sailor. 

“ No ; but Gaetano did, I thought.” 

11 Gaetano had only seen the vessel from a 
distance, he had not then spoken to any 
one.” 

“And if this person be not a smuggler, who 
is he?” 

“A wealthy signor, who travels for his 
pleasure.” 

“ Come,” thought Franz, “he is still more 
mysterious, since the two accounts do not 
agree. What is his name ? ” 

“ If you ask him he says Sinbad the Sailor ; 
but I doubt its being his real name.” 

“ Sin bad the Sailor? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ And where does he reside ? ” 

“On the sea.” 

“ What country does he come from?” 

“ I do not know.” 

“ Have you ever seen him? ” 

“ Sometimes.” 

“ What sort of a man is he ? ” 

“Your excellency will judge for yourself.” 

“ Wheic will he receive me ? ” 

“No doubt in the subteiranean palace 
Gaetano told you of.” 

“ Have you never had the curiosity, when 
you have landed and lound ibis island deserted, 
to seek foi this enchanted palace?” 

“Oh, yes, more than once, but always in 
vain m H wc examined the grotto all over, but we 
never could find the slightest trace of any open- 
ing ; they say that the door is not opened by 
a key, but a magic word.” 

“ Decidedly,” muttered Finn/, “ Ibis is an 
adventure of the Arabian Nights.” 

“ His excellency waits foi you,” said a voice, 
which lie recognized as that of the sentinel. 
He was accompanied by two of the y.ichl'a 
crew. Franz diew his handkerchief from his 
pocket, and presented u to the man who had • 
spoken to him. Without uttering a word, they 
bandaged his ryes with a care that showed 
their apprehensions of his committing some in- • 
discretion. Afterw’aids he was marie to pro- 
mise he would not make the least attempt to 
raise the bandage. He promised. Then his 
two guides took liis arms, and lie advanced 
guided by them, and preceded by the. sentinel. 
After advancing about thirty paces, he smelt 
the appetising odoyr of the kid that was roast- 
ing, and knew thus that he was passing the 
bivouac ; they then led him on about fifty 
paces farther, evidently advancing towards the’ 
shore, where they would not allow Gaetano to 
penetrate, — a refusal he could now compre- 
hend. Presently, by a change in the at mo* 
sphere, he coniprehznded that they were entering 
a cave ; after going on for a few seconds more 
he heard a crackling, and it seemed to him as 
though the atmosphere again changed, and be- 
came balmy and perfumed. Atjength his feet 
you i* j T 
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touched on a thick and soft carpet, and his 
guides let go their hold of him. There was a 
moment’s silence, and then a voice, in excel- 
lent French, although with a foreign accent, 
said, — “ Welcome, sir. I beg you will remove 
vour bandage.’' It may be supposed, then, 
Franz did not wait for a repetition of this per- 
mission, but took off the handkerchief, and 
found himself in the presence of a man, from 
thirty-eight to forty years of age, dressed in a 
Tunisian costume — that is to say, a red cap 
with a long blue silk tassel, a vest of black 
cloth embroidered with gold, pantaloons of 
deep red, large and full gaiters of the same 
colour, embroidered with gold, like the vest, 
and yellow* slippers ; he had a splendid 
cachemire round nis waist, and a small sharp 
and crooked cangiar was passed through his 
girdle. Although of a paleness that was 
almost livid, this man had a remarkably hand- 
some face ; his eyes were penetrating and 
, sparkling ; a nose, quite straight and project- 
ing direct from the brow, gave out the Greek 
type in all its purity, whilst his teeth, as white 
as pearls, were set off to admiration by the 
black moustache that encircled them. 

This pallor was so peculiar, that it seemed 
as though it were that which would be exhibited 
by a man who had been enclosed for a long 
time in a tomb, and who was unable to resume 
the healthy glow and hue of the living. He 
was not particularly tall, but extremely well 
made, and, like the men of the south, had 
small hands and feet. But what astonished 
Franz, who had treated Gaetano’s description 
as a fable, was the splendour of the apartment 
in which he found himself. The entire cham- 
ber was lined with crimson brocade, worked 
with flowers of gold. In a recess was a kind 
of divan, surmounted with a stand of Arabian 
swords in silver scabbards, and the handles re- 
splendent with gems ; from the ceiling hung a 
lamp of Venice glass, of beautiful shape and 
colour, whilst the feet rested on a Turkey car- 
et, in which they sunk to the instep ; tapestry 
ung before t?ie door by which Fran/, hid 
entered, and also in front of another door, 
leading into a second apartment, which seemed 
to be biilliantly lighted up. The ho.it gave 
Franz time for his surprise, and, moreover, 
rendered him look for look, not even taking 
his eyes off him. “ Sir,” he said, after some 
pause, “a thousand excuses for tha precaution 
taken in vour introduction hither ; but as, dur- 
ing the greater portion of the year, this island 
is clsseitcd, if the secret df this abode were 
discovered, I should, doubtless, find on my re- 
turn my temporary retirement in a state of 
great disorder, which would be exceedingly 
annoying, not for the loss it occasioned me, 
but because I should not have the certainty 1 
riow possess of separating myself from all the 
rest or mankind at pleasure. Let me now 
endeavour to make you forget this temporary 
unpleasantness, and offer you what no doubt 
you did not expect to And here* — that is to say, 


a tolerable supper and pretty comfortable 
beds. ” 

“ Ma foil my dear sir, replied Franz, 
“ make no apologies. I have always observed 
that they bandage people’s eyes who penetrate 
enchanted palaces, for instance, those of Kaoul 
in the Huguenots ^ and really I have nothiug to 
complain of, for what I see is a sequel to the 
wonders of the Arabian Nights.” 

“ Alas ! I may say with Lucullus, if I could 
have anticipated the honour of your visit, I 
would have prepared for it. But such as is 
my hermitage, it is at your disposal ; such as 
is my supper, it is yours to share, if you will. 
Ali, is the supper ready ? ” At this moment 
the tapestry moved aside, and' a Nubian, as 
black as ebony, and dressed in a plain white 
tunic, made a sign to Ids master that all was 
prepared in the salle-i) -manner. “ Now, ’ said 
the unknown to Franz, “ 1 do not know if you 
are of my opinion, but I think nothing is more 
annoying than *to remain two or thtee hours 
tetc-a-tete without knowing byname or appella- 
tion hoiv to address one another. Fray observe, 
that I too much respect the laws of hospitality 
to ask your name or title. I only request you 
to give me one by which I may have the plea- 
sure of addressing you. As for myself, that I 
may put you at yom east*, I tell you that I am 
generally called * Sinbad the Sailor.’ ” 

“ And I,” replied Franz, “ will tell you, as 
I only require his wonderful lamp to make me 
precisely like Aladdin, that I see no reason 
why at this moment I should not be called 
Aladdin. That will keep us from going away 
from the East, whither T am tempted to 
think I have been conveyed by some good 
genius.” 

“ Well, then, Signor Aladdin,” replied the 
singular Amphitryon, “you heard our repast 
announced ; will you now take the trouble to 
enter the salle-'i-maiigcr, your humble servant 
going first to show the way?” At these 
words, moving aside the tapestry, Sipbacl pre- 
ceded his guest. Franz proceeded from one 
enchantment to another ; the table was 
splendidly covered, and once convinced of 
this important point, he cast his eyes around 
him. The sa'lc-it-mangpr was scarcely less 
striking than the boudoir he had just left ; it 
was entirely of marble, with antique bas- 
relief*? -of priceless value ; and at the four cor- 
ners of this apartment, which was oblong, 
were four magnificent statues, having baskets 
in their hands. These baskets contained four 
pyramids of most splendid fruit ; there were 
the pine-apples of Sicily, pomegranates from 
Malaga, oranges from the Balearic Isles, 
peaches from France, and dates from Tunis. 
The supper consisted of a roast pheasant, gar- 
nished with Corsican blackbirds ; a boar’s ham 
d la ge!k> a quarter of a Edd d la tartan , a 
glorious turbot, and a gigantic lobster. Be- 
tween these large dishes were smaller ones con- 
taining various dainties. The dishes were of 
silver, and the plates of Japanese china. 
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Frara ruljbed his eyes in order to assume him- 
self that this was not a dream. Ali alone was 
present to wait sal table, and acquitted himself 
so admirably, that the guest complimented 'his 
host r thereupon.. “ Yes,” replied he, whilst 
he did the honours of the supper with much 
ease and grace, — “ yes, he is a poor devil who 
is much devoted to me, and does all he can to 
prov^ it. He remembers I saved his life, and 
ns? he has a regard for his head, he feds some 
gratitude towards me for having kept it on his 
shoulders.” Ali approached his master, took 
his hand and kissed it. 

“Would it be impertinent, Signor Sinbad,” 
said Franz, “to ask you the particulars of this 
kindness ? ” 

41 Oh ! ihey are simple enough,” replied the 
host. 44 It seems the fellow had been caught 
wandering nearer to the harem of the Hey of 
Tunis than etiquette permits to one of his 
colour, and lie was condemned by the Hey to 
have his tongue cut out and his hand and head 
cut off; the tongue the first day, the hand the 
second, and the head the third. I always had 
a desire to have a mute in my service, so 
learning the day his tongue wnS cut out, I 
Went to the Hey, and proposed to give him for 
Alia splendid double-barrelled gun, v\liirh I 
knew he was very desirous of having. lie 
hesitated a moment, he was so very desirous 
to complete the poor devils puni'dimeig. Hut 
when I added to the gun an English cutlass 
With which I had shnered his highness’s 
yataghan to pieces, the Hey yielded, and 
agreed to forgive the hand and head, but on 
condition that he never again set font in Tunis. 
This was a useless clause in the bargain, for 
whenever the coward sees the first glimpse of 
the shores of Africa, he runs down below, and 
can only lx: induced to appear again when we 
are out of sight of one quarter of the globe.” 

Franz remained a moment mule and pen- 
sive, hardly knowing what to think of the 
half-kindness, half-cruelty, with which his hmt 
related the brief narrative. “And like the 
celebrated sailor whose name you have as- 
sumed,*’ die said, by way of changing the con- 
vernation, “you pass your life in travel- 
ling ? ” 

“Yes. I made a vow at a time when I 
little thought I should e\er be able t(j accom- 
plish it,” said the unknown, with a singular 
smile; “and I made some others also, which 
I hope I may fulfil in due season. ” Although 
Sinbad pronounced these words with much 
calmness, his eyes darted gleams of singular 
ferocity. 

“You have suffered a great deal, sir?” said 
Franz, inquiringly. 

Sinbad started and looked fixedly at him, as 
he replied, 44 What makes you suppose so ? ” 

* 4 Everything ! ” answered F ranz, — 4 4 your 
voice, your look, your pallid complexion, and 
eVen the life you lead. 7 

“ I ! I live the happiest life possible, the 

real life of a pasha. I am king or all creation. 


I am pleased with one place, and stay there ; 

I get tired iof it, and leave it ; I am fvec as r% 
bird, and have wings like one ; my attendants 
obey me at a signal. Sometimes I amuse 
myself by carrying off trom human justice 
some bandit it is in quest of, some criminal 
whom it pursues. Then i have my mode of 
dispensing justice, silent and sure, without 
respite or appeal, which condemns or pardons, 
and which no one sees. Ah ! if you had tasted 
my life, you would not desire any other, and 
would never return to the world unless you 
had some great project to accomplish there.” 

4 4 A vengeance, for instance ! ” observed 
Franz. 

The unknown fixed on the young man one of 
those looks which penetrate into the depth of 
the heart and thoughts. “And why a ven- 
geance ? ” he asked. 

“ Hecause,” replied Franz, “you seem to 
me like a man who, persecuted by society, 
has a fearful account to settle with it.” 

“Ah!” responded Sinbad, laughing with 
his singular laugh, which displayed his white 
and sharp teeth. 44 You have not guessed 
rightly! Such as you see me I am, a sort of 
philosopher, and one day, perhaps. 1 shall go 
to Haris to rival M. Appert, and the little man 
in the blue cloak.” 

“ And will that be the first time you ever 
took that journey?'* 9 

“Yes, it will ! I must seem to you by no 
means curious, but I assure you that it is not 
my fault I have delayed it so long— -it will 
happen one clay or the other.” 

14 And do you propose to make this journey 
shortly?” 

“I do not know ; it depends on circum- 
stances which depend on certain arrange- 
ments!” 

“ 1 should like to be there at the time yuu 
come, and I will endeavour to repay you, as 
far as lies in my power, for your liberal hospi- 
tality displayed to me at Monte-Cristo.” 

“ 1 should avail myself of your offer with 
pleasure,” replied the host, “but, unfortu- 
nately, if 1 go there, it will be, in all prob- 
ability, incognito.” 9 

The supper appeared to have been supplied 
solely for Franz, for the unkm^wir-scarcely 
touched one or two dishes of the splendid 
banquet to which his guest did ample justice. 
Then Ali brought on the dessert, or rather 
took the baskets from the hands of the statues 
and placed then^on the table. Between the 
two baskets he placed a small silver cup, 
closed with a lid of the same. The care with 
which Ali placed this cup on the table roused 
Franz’s curiosity. He raised the lid and saw 
a kind of greenish paste, something like pre- 
served angelica, but which was perfectly 
unknown to him. He replaced the lid, as 
ignorant of what the cup contained as he was 
liefore he had looked at it, and then casting 
his eyes towards his host he saw him smile at 
his disappointment. “‘You cannot guess** 
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laid he* 11 what there is in that small vase, 
can you ? ” 

“ No, I really Cannot 1 ” 

“ Well, then, that kind of green preserve is 
nothing less than the ambrosia which Hebe 
, served at the table of J upitcr. ” 

“But, 1 ’ replied Franz, “ this ambrosia, no 
doubt, in passing through mortal hands has 
lost its heavenly appellation and assumed a 
human name ; in vulgar phrase, what may 
you term this composition, for which, to say 
the truth, I do not feel any particular desire ? ” 

“ Ah ! thus it is that our material origin is 
■ revealed,” cried Sinbad ; “we frequently pass 
so near to happiness without seeing, without 
regarding it, or if we do see and regard it, yet 
without recognizing it. Are you a man for the 
substantiajs, and is gold your god ? taste this, 
and the mines of Peru, Guzcrat, and Golconda, 
are opened to you. Are you a man (if ima- 
gination— a poet? taste this, and the bounda- 
ries of possibility disappear ; the fields of 
infinite space open to you, you advance free in 
heart, free in mmd, into the boundless realms 
of unfettered reveiie. Arc you ambitious, and 
do you seek after the greatnesses of the earth ? 
taste this, and in an hour you will be a king, 
not a king of a petty kingdom hidden in some 
corner of Europe like France, Spain, or 
England, but king of the woild, king of the j 
universe, king of creation ; without bowing at j 
the feet of Satan, you wi.l be king and master ! 
of all the kingdoms of the eaith. Is it not 
tempting what I offer you, and is it not an easy ! 
thing, since it is only to do thus? look ! " At ! 
these words he uncovered the small cup which 
contained the substance so lauded, took a tea- 
spoonful of the magic sweetmeat, raised it to 
his lips, and swallowed it slowly, with bis eyes 
half shut and his head bent backwards. 

^ Franz did not disturb him whilst he absorbed 
his favourite bonne bouehe, but when he had 
finished, he inquired,— “ What, then, is this 
precious stufT ? ” 

“ Hid you ever hear,’* he replied, “ of the Old 
Man ol the Mountain, who attempted to assassi- 
nate Philippe Augustus?” 

“ Of course I have. ” 

* “Well, you know he reigned over a rich 
valley wljioli was overhung by the mountain 
whence lie derived Ins picturesque name. In 
this valley were magnificent gardens planted 
by Ilassen-ben-Sabah, and in these gardens 
isolated pavilions. Into these pavilions he 
admitted the elect : and there, says Marco 
Polo, gave them to eat a cc.tain herb, which 
transported them to Paradise, in the midst of 
ever-blooming shrubs, ever-ripe fruit, and e\er- 
lovely virgins. But what those happy persons 
too&^'Trcalily was but a dream ; but it was 
a $ieam so soft, so voluptuous, so enthralling, 
that # they sold themselves body and soul to 
hixn who gave it to them ; and obedient to his 
orders as those of a deity, struck down the 
marked victim, died in torture without a 
murmur ; believing that the death they under- 


went was but*a quick transition to that life of 
delights of which the holy herb, now before 
you, had given them a slight fpretaste.” 

“ Then,” cried Franz,” “it is hatchis ! I 
know that — by name at least.” 

“ That is it precisely, Signor Aladdin ; it is 
hatchis — the purest and most unadulterated 
hatchis of Alexandria, —the hatchis of Abou- 
Gor, the celebrated maker, the only mat?; the 
man to whom there should be built a palace, 
inscribed with these words, ‘ A grateful world 
to the dealer in happiness . ’ ” 

*' Do you know,” said Franz, “ I have a 
very great inclination to judge for myself of 
the truth or exaggeration of your eulogies ! ” 

“Judge for yourself, Signor Aladdin— judge, 
but do not confine yourself to one trial. Like 
everything else, we must habituate the senses 
to a fresh impression, gentle or violent, sad or 
| joyous. There is a struggle in nature against 
this divine substance, in nature which is not 
made for joy anH clings to pam. Nature sub- 
dued must yield in ti. ' combat, the dream 
must succeed to reality, and then the dieam 
reigns supreme, then the dream becomes life, 
and life becomes the dream. But what changes 
j occur ! It is only by comparing the pains of 
i actual being with the joys of the assumed 
existence, that you would desire to li\o no 
longer, but to dream thus for ever. When 
you return to this mundane sphere from your 
visional y world, you would seem to leave a 
Neapolitan spring for a Lapland winter— to 
quit paradise for earth — heaven for hell ! 
'Paste the hatchis, guest of mine — taste the 
| hatchis.” 

j Franz’s only reply was to take a tcaspomi- 
i ful of the marvellous preparation, about a- 
much in quantity as his host hail eaten, and 
; lift it to liis mouth. “ Diable /” he said, 
after having swallowed the divine preserve, 
j “ I do not know if the result will be as 
agreeable as you describe, but the thing does 
not appear to me a*> succulent as you say." 

“ Because vour palate lias not yet attained 
. the sublimity of the substances it flavours. 

J Tell me, the first time you tasted oysters,- tea, 

| porter, truffles, and sundry other daintfes which 
! you now adore, did you like them? Could 
i you comprehend how the Romans stuffed their 
! pheasants with assafretida, and the Chinese 
| eat swallows* nests ? Eh ? no 1 Well, it i> 

! the same with hatchis ; only eat for a week, 

I and nothing in the world will seem to you to 
| equal the delicacy of its flavour, which now 
appears to you sleepy and distasteful. Let us 
liuw go into the chamber beside you, which is 
vour apartment, and Ali will bring us coffee 
and pipes. ” They both arose, and whilst he 
who called himself Sinbad,— and whom we 
have occasionally named so, that we might, 
like his guest, have some title by which to 
distinguish him, — gave some orders to the 
servant, Franz entered .the adjoining apart- 
ment. It was simply yet richly furnished. It 
was round, ai^l a large divan completely eu« 
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circled it. Divan, walls, ceiling, floor, were 
all covered with magnificent skins, as soft and 
downy as the richest carpets ; there were skins 
of the Lions of Atlas, with their large manes, 
skins of the Bengal tigers, with their striped 
hides ; skins of the panthers of the Cape, 
spotted beautifully, like those that appeared 
to Dante ; skins of the bears of Siberia, the 
foxes df Norway, &c. ; and all these skins were 
.strewn in profusion one on the other, so that 
it seemed like walking over the most mossy 
turf, or reclining on the most luxurious bed. 
Both laid themselves down on the divan ; 
chibouques, with jasmine tubes and and>er j 
mouthpieces, were within reach, and all pre- i 
pared, so that there was no need to smoke the 
same pipe twice. Kach of them took one, 
which Ali lighted, and then retired to prepare 
the coffee. There was a moment’s silence, 
during which Sinbad gave himself up to 
thoughts that seemed to occupy him inces- 
santly, even in the midst of hi* conversation ; 


the horizon continued to expand ; but it wax 
not that gloQmy horizon over which a vague 
alarm prevails, and which he had seen l>elore 
he slept ; but a blue, transparent, unbounded 
horizon, with all the blue of the ocean, all the 
spangles of the sun, all the perfumes of the 
summer breeze ; then, in the midst of the songs 
of his sailors, — songs so clear and sounding 
that they would have made a divine harmony 
had their notes been taken down— he saw 
the isle of Monte-Cristo, no longer 
threatening rock in the midst of the waxes, 
but as an oasis lost in the desert : then, as the 
bark approarhed,.the songs became louder, 
for an enchanting and mysterious harmony 
lose to heaven from this island, as if some fay- 
like Lorelay, or some enchanter like Amphion, 
had decreed to attract thither a soul or build 
there a city. 

At length the bark touched the shore, but 
without effort, without shock, as lips touch 
lips ; and be entered the giollo amidst con- 


and Franz abandoned himself to that mute 
reverie into which we always sink w hen smok- 
ing excellent tobacco, w liicli scents to remove 
with its fume all the troubles of lliomind, and 
to give the smoker in exchange all the visions 
of the soul. Ali brought ill the coffee. “ How 
do you take it?” inquired the unknown; 
“ <) la Francaise or a la f'unjucy stiong or weak, 
sugar or none, cool or boiling ? As you please ; 
it is ready in all ways.” . 9 

“ I will take it A la Turqite, ’’ replied Franz. 

44 And you are right,” said his host ; “it 
shows you have a tendency for an Oriental 
life. Ah ! those Orientals ; they are the only 
men who know how to live. As for me,” he 
added, with one of those singular smiles which 
did not escape the young man, “ when I have 
completed my affairs in Paris 1 shall go and 
die in the East ; and should you wish to see 
me again you must seek me at Cairo, Bagdad, 
or Ispahan.” 

41 Ma foil" said Franz, 44 it would be the 
easiest thing in the world; for I feel eagle's 
► wings springing out at my shoulders, and with 
these? wingp I could make a tour of the world 
in four-antf-twenty hours.” 

“ Ah ! ah ! it is the hatehis that is operat- 
ing. Well, unfurl your wings, and fly into 
superhuman regions ; fear nothing, there is 
a watch over you ; and if your vvin^, like 
those of Icarus, melt before the sun, we are 
here to receive you.” He then said some 
Arabian words to Ali, wdio made a sign of 
obedience and withdrew, but not to any dis- 
• tance. As to Franz, a strange transformation 
had taken place in him. All the bodily fatigue 
of the day. all the pie-occupation of mind which 
the events of the evening had brought on, dis- 
. appeared, as they would at that first feeling of 
sleep when we are still sufficiently conscious 
to be aware of the coming of slumber. His 
body seemed to acquire an airy lightness, his 
perception brightened in a remarkable man- 
ner, his senses seemed to redouble their power, 


linued stiains of most delicious melody, lie 
] descended, or rather seemed to descend, 

| several steps, inspiring the fresh and balmy 
j air, like that which may be supposed to reign 
around the grotto of Circe, foimed from such 
perfumes as set the mind a (beaming, and such 
fires as burn the very senses ; and lie saw again 
all he had seen bofoic his sleep, from Sinbad, 
hissingulai host, to Ali^ the mute attendant ; 
then all seemed to fade away and become con- 
fused before his eyes, like the last shadows of 
the magic lantern liefore it is extinguished ! 
and he was again in the chambei of statues, 
lighted only by one of those pale and antique 
lamps which watch in the dead of the night 
over the sleep of pleasure. They were the 
same statues, rich in form, in at ti action, and 
poesy, with eyes of fascination, smiles of love, 
and “bright and flowing hair." They were 
Phryne, Cleopatra, Messalina, those three 
celebrated courtesans ; then amongst them 
! glided like a pure ray, like a Christian angel 
in the midst of Olympus, one of those chaste 
figures, those calm shadow's, those soft visions, 
which seemed to veil its virgin brow' before 
these marble wantons. Then these three 
statues advanced towards him w'ith looks of 
love, and approached the couch on wducli he 
was reposing, their feet hidden in* their Jong 
tunics, their throats bare, hair flowing like 
j waves, and assuming attitudes which the gods 
| could not resist, but which saints withstood, 
j and looks inflexible and ardent like the serpent's 
on the bird ; and® then he gave way before 
these looks as painful as a powerful grasp and 
as delightful as a kiss. Jt seemed to Franz 
that he closed his eyes, and thought that in the 
last look he gave "he saw the modest statue 
completely veiled ; and then with his eyes 
closed upon all nature his senses awoke to im* 
i passable impressions, and he was under the 
| painful yet delicious enthralment produced by 
j the hate his, whose enchantment had brought 
| up this marvellous and thrilling vision. 
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me count of mont&cmsto. 

I “ So then, Gaetano,” said Frapz, “this is. 


CHAPTER XXXIE 

« 

THE WAKING. 

When Franz returned to himself exterior 
objects seemed a second portion of his dream ; 
he thought himself in a sepulchre, into which 
scarcely penetrated (and then like a look of 

e :y) a ray of the sun ; he stretched forth his 
nd and touched stone ; he rose to his seat, 
and found himself lying on his bournous in a 
bed of dry heather, very soft and odoriferous. 
The vision had entirely fl«d ; and as if the 
statues had been but shadows coming from 
their tomb during his dream they vanished at 
his waking. He advanced several paces to- 
wards the point whence the light came, and to 
all the excitement of his dream succeeded the 
calmness of reality. He found that he was in 
a grotto, went towards the opening, and 
through a kind of fanlight saw a blue sea and 
an azure sky. The air and water were shining 
in the beams of the morning sun ; on the 
shore the sailors were sitting chatting and 
laughing ; anti at ten yards from them the bark 
was at anchor, undulating gracefully on the 
water. There for some time he enjoyed the 
fresh breeze which played on his brow, and ! 
listened to the dash of the waves on the lxiach, 
leaving against the rocks a lace of foam as 
white as silver. He was for some time with- 
out reflection or thought fur the divine charm 
which is in the things of nature, especially 
after a fantastic dream ; then, gradually, this 
view of outward matters, so calm, so pure, so 
grand, reminded him of the illusiveness of a 
dream, and remembrance became bu«y ayain 
in his memory. He recalled his arrival on the 
island, hi* presentation to a smuggler chief, a 
subterranean palace full of splendent, an ex- 
cellent supper, and a spoonful of hatch is. It 
seemed, however, even in the very face of open 
day, lhaL at least a year had elapsed since all 
these things had passed ; so deep was the im- 
pression made in his mind by the dream, and 
so strong a hold had it taken of his imagina 
tion. Thus eveiy now and then his fancy 
placed amidst the sailors, seated on a rock, or 
saw undulating in the vessel, one of those 
shadows w*hicn had shared his dreams with 
their looks and their kisses Otherwise, his 
head was perfectly clear, and his limbs entirely 
reposed ; he was free from the slightest head 
ache ; on the contrary, he felt a certain degree 
of lightness, a faculty of absorbing the pure 
air, and enjoying the bright sunshine more 
vividly than ever. 

lie went gaily up to the sailors, who rose as 
soon as they perceived him ; and the patron, 
accosting him, said, “ The Signor Sinbad has 
left, his compliments for your excellency, and 
desired us to express the regret he feels at not 
being able to take his ieave in person ; but he 
trusts you will excuse him, as vciy important 
business calls him to Malaga. ’* 


then, all reality ; there exists a man who has 
received me in this isle, entertained me right 
royally, and has departed whilst I was asleep/ 

“ He exists as certainly as that you may see 
his small yacht with all her sails spread ; and 
if you will use your glass, you will, in all pro- 
bability, recognize your host in the mids^ of his 
crew. ” So saying, Gaetano pointed in a direc- 
tion in which a small vessel was making 'sail' 
towards the southern point of Corsica. Franz 
adjusted his telescope, and directed it towards 
the bark. Gaetano was not mistaken. At the 
stern the mysterious stranger was standing up, 
looking towards the shore, and holding a spy- 
glass in hU hand ; he was attired as he had 
been on the previous evening, and waved his 
pocket -handkei chief to his guest in token of 
adieu. Franz returned the salute by shaking 
his handkerchief as an exchange of signals. 
After a second, a slight cloud of smoke waS 
seen at the stern of the vessel, which rose grace- 
fully as it expanded in the air, and then Fran? 
heard a slight Teport. “There ! do you hear?’* 
observed Gaetano; “he is bidding you adieu.” 
The young ‘man took his carbine and fired it in 
the air, but without any idea that the noise 
could be heard at ihe distance which separated 
the yacht from ihc shore. “What are youi 
excellency’s orders ?” inquired Gaetano. 

“ In the first place, light me a torch ,4 

“Ah! yes I understand,” replied the 
patron, “ to find the entrance to the enchanted 
apartment. With much pleasure, your ex- 
cellency, if it would amuse you ; and I will 
get you the torch you ask for. Hut I, too, have 
had the idea you have, and two or three times 
the same fancy has come over me ; but I have 
always given it up. Giovanni, light a torch,” 
he added “ and give it to his excellency.” 

Giovanni obeyed Tranz took <tfee lamp, 
and entered the subterranean grotto? followed 
by Gaetano. He recognized the place where 
he had awoke by the bed of heather that was 
there ; but ll was in vain that he carried his 
torch all round the exterior surface of the 
giolto ; he saw nothing, unless that,* by traces 
of smoke, others had before him attempted the 
same thing, and, like him, in vain. Yet he 
did not leave a foot of this granite wall, asim- 
enetrable as futurity, without strict sciutiny ; 
e didHiot see a fissure without introducing the 
blade of his hunting sword into it, nor a pro- 
jecting point on which he did not lean and 
press, in the hopes it wouid give way. AH 
was vain ; and helost two hours in his attempts, 
which were at last utterly useless. At the end 
of this time he gave up his research, and 
Gaetano smiled. 

When Franz appeared again on the shore 
the yacht only seemed like a small white speck 
in the horizon : he looked again through his 
glass ; but even then he could not distinguish 
anything. Gaetano reminded him that he had 
come lor the purpose of shooting goats, which 
he had utter'y forgotten, lie took his fowling- 
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.piece, and began to hunt over the isle with the 
air of a man who is fulfilling a duty, rather 
than enjoying a pleasure ; and at the end of a 
quarter of an hour he had killed a goat and 
two kids. These animals, though wild and 
agile as chamois, were too much like domestic 
goats, and Franz could not consider them os 
game. .Moreover, other ideas, much more 
powerful, occupied his mind. Since the even- 
ing l5efore he had really been the heio of one 
of the tales of the “Thousand and One 
Nights,’* and he was irresistibly attracted 
towards the grotto. Then, in spite of the 
failure of his first search, he began a second, 
after having told Gaetano to roast one of the 
two kids. The second visit was a long one ; 
and when he returned the kid was roasted and 
the repast ready. Franz was sitting on the 
spot where he was on the previous evening, 
when his mysterious host had invited him to 
supper ; and he saw the little yacht, now like 
a sea-gull on the wave, continuing her flight 
towards Corsica. “ Why,” he remarked to 
Gaetano, “you told me that Signor Sinbad 
was going to Malaga, whilst it seems he is in 
the direction of Porto-Vecchio.” * 

11 Don’t you remember,'’ said the patron, 
“ I told you that amongst the ciew there were 
two Corsican brigands 1 ” 

“True! and he is going to land them,” 
added Franz. , 

“ Precisely so,” replied Gaetano. “ Ah ! 
he is an individual who fears neither God nor 
devil, they say, and would at any time run 
fifty leagues out of his course to do a poor 
devil a service.” 

“ But such services as these might involve 
him with the authorities of the country in 
which he practises this kind of philanthropy,” 
said Franz. 

“ And what cares he for that ? ” replied 
Gaetano, with a laugh, “or any authorities? 
He smiles at them; let them try to pursue 
him— why, in the first place, his yacht is not a 
slfcjjn^but a bird, and he would heat any frigate 
thrce.'knots in every nine ; and if he were to 
throw himself on the coast, why, ain’t he cer- 
tain of finding friends everywhere ?” 

It was perfectly clear that the Signor Sin- 
bad, Franz's host, had the honour of being on 
excellent terms with the smugglers and l^tndits 
along the whole coast of the Mediterranean, 
which jplaced him in a position singular enough. 
As to Franz, he had no longer any inducement 
to remain at Montc-Cristo. He had lost all 
hope of detecting the secret of the grotto ; he 
‘consequently despatched his breakfast, and, 
his bark being ready, he hastened on board, 
and they were soon under way. At the mo- 
ment the bark began her com sc they lost sight 
• of the yacht, as it disappeared in the gulf of 
Porto-Vecchio. With it was effaced the last 
trace of the preceding night ; and then supper, 
Sinbad, hatchis, statues— -all became a dream 
for Franz. The bark went on all day and all 
night? and next morning, when the sun rote* 


they had lost sight of Monte-Cristo. When 
Franz had onee again set foot on shore, he for- 
got? for the moment, at least, the events which 
had just passed, whilst he finished his affairs of 
pleasure at Florence, and then thought of 
nothing hut how he should rejoin his com- 
panion, who was awaiting him at Rome. 

He set out, and on the Satuiday evening 
reached the Place de la Douane by the mailt •- 
posti\ An apartment, as we have said, had 
been retained beforehand, and thus lie had hut 
to go to the hotel of Maitre Pastrini ; but this 
was not so easy a matter, for the streets were 
thronged with people, and Rome was already 
a prey to that low and feverish murmur which 
precedes all great events ; and at Rome there 
are four great events in every year. — the Car- 
nival, the Holy Week, the Fe1e-l)icu, and the 
St. Peter. All the rest of the year the city is 
in that state of dull apathy, between life and 
death, which -renders it similar to a kind ot 
station between this world and the next, — a 
sublime spot, a resting-place full of poetry and 
character, and at which Fianz had already 
halted five or six times, and at each time 
found it more marvellous and striking. At 
last he made his way through this mob, which 
was continually increasing and moie agitated, 
and reached the hotel. On his first inq-uiry he 
was told, with the impertinence peculiar to 
hackney-coachmen whe* arc hired, and inn- 
keepers with their houses full, that there was 
no room for him at the Hotel dc Londres. 
Then he sent his card to Maitre Pastrini, anC 
demanded Albert de Morcerf. This plan suc- 
ceeded*; and Maitre Pastrini himself ran to 
him, excusing himself for having made his 
excellency wait, scolding the waiters, taking 
the candlestick in his hand from the cicerone, 
who was ready to pounce on the traveller, and 
was about to lead him to Albert, when Mor- 
cerf himself appeared. The apartment con- 
sisted of two small rooms and a closet. The 
two rooms looked on to the street, — a fact 
which Maitre Pastrini commented upon as an 
inappreciable advantage. The remainder of 
the story was hired by a very rich gentleman, 
who was supposed to he a Sicilian or Maltese ; 
but the host was unable to decide to which of 
the two nations the traveller belonged. Very 
good, Maitre Pastrini,” said Franz ; “hut we 
must have some supper instantly, and a car- 
riage for to-morrow, and the following days.” 

“As to supper,” replied the landlord, “you 
shall be served inynediately ; hut as for the 
carriage ” 

“What as to the carriage?” exclaimed 
Albert ; “ come, come, Maitre Pastrini, no 
joking ; we must have a carriage.” 

“Sir,” replied the host, “we will do all In 
our power to procure you one, — this is all I 
can say.” 

“And when shall we know?” inquired 
Franz. 

“ To-morrow mcming,” answered the inn- 
keeper. 
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“Oh ! the devil ! then we shall pay the 
more, that’s all, I see plainly enough. At 
Drake and Aaron’s one pays twenty-five f/ancs 
for common days, and thirty or thirty-five 
francs a day more for Sundays, and fHcs ; add 
five francs a day more for extras, that will make 
forty, and there’s an end of it. ” 

“I am afraid if we offer them double that 
we shall not procure a carriage.” 

“ Then they must put horses to mine ; it is 
a little the worse for the journey, but that’s no 
matter.” 

“There arc no horses.” Albert looked at 
Franz like a man who hears a reply he does 
not understand. 

“ Do you understand that, my dear Franz ? 
no horses!” he said; “but can’t we have 
post-horses ? ” 

“They have been all hired this fortnight, 
and there are none left, but those absolutely 
requisite for posting.” 

“ What are wc to say to this ? ” asked Franz. 

“ I say, that when a thing completely sur- 
passes my comprehension I am accustomed 
not to dwell on that thing, but to pass to 
another. Is supper ready, Maitre Pastrini ? ” 

“ Yes, your excellency.” 

“ Well, then, let us sup.” 

“ But the carriage and horses ? ” said Franz. 

“Be easy, my dear boy, they will come in 
due season ; it is only a question of how much 
shall be charged for them.” Morcerf then, 
with that delighted philosophy which believes 
that nothing is impossible to a full purse and 
well-lined pocket-book, supped, went to bed, 
slept soundly, and dreamed he was racing all 
over Rome at Carnival time in a coach with 
six horses. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

• ROMAN BAN HITS. 

The next morning Franz woke first, and in- 
stanth rang the bell. This sound hail not yet 
died away when Malt re Past run himself entered. 

“ \T ell# excellency,” said the landlord, 
triumphantly, and without waiting for Franz 
to question him, “ 1 fcaicd >e\(erday, when I 
would not promise you anything, that you 
were loo late, — there i* not a single carriage to 
be had, — that is for the laft three clays.” 

“Yes” returned Franz, “that is for the 
vety three (Lays it is most necessary.” 

“ What is the matter ! ” said Albert, enter- 
ing ; “no carriage to l>e had ?” 

“Just so,” returned Franz, “you have 
guessed it.” 

’“Well ! your Eternal City is a devilish nice 
city.” 

“That is to say, excellency,” replied Pas- 
n ini, who was desirous to keep up the dignity 

the capital of the Christian world in the 


eyes of his guest, “ that there- are no carriages 
to he had from Sunday to Tuesday evening, 
but from now till Sunday you can have fifty if 
you please.” 

“ Ah ! that is something,” said Albert ; “ to- 
day is Thursday, and who knows what may 
arrive between this and Sunday ? ” 

“Ten or twelve thousand travellers will 
arrive,” replied Franz, “ which will make it 
still more difficult.” 

“ My friend,” said Morcerf, “ let us enjoy 
the present without gloomy forebodings for the 
future.” 

“ At least wc can have a window?” 

“Where?” 

“Looking on the Rue du Cours.” 

“Ah, a window !” exclaimed Maitre Pas- 
trini, — “ utterly impossible ; there was only 
one left on the fifth floor ot '.he Doria Palace, 
and that has been let to a Russian prince for 
twenty sequins a day." 

The two young men looked at each other 
with an air of stupefaction. 

“Well,” said Franz to Albert; “do you 
know what is the best thing we can do? It is 
to pass the Carnival at Venice ; there we are 
sure of obtaining gondolas if we cannot have 
carriages.” 

“ Ah 1 the devil ! no,” cried Albert ; “I came 
to Rome to sec the Carnival, and I will, though 
I sco it on stilts.” 

“ Bravo ! an excellent idea ; we will disguise 
ourselves as monster pulchinellos or shepherds 
of the Landes, and we shall have complete 

success. ” 

“ Do your excellencies still wfish for a car- 
riage from now to Sunday morning ? ” 

“ Parbh’U ! ” said Albert, “do you think 
we are going to run about on foot in the streets 
ol Rome, like lawyeis’ clerks?” 

“ 1 hasten to comply with your excellencies* 
wishes ; only, I tell you beforehand, the car- 
riage will cost you six piastre.-* a day.” 

“And as 1 atn not a null ion luiire, like the 
gentleman in the next apartments,” said Franz, 
“ I warn you, that as I have been four times 
be I ore at Rome, I know the prices of all the 
carriage-* • wc will give you twelve piastres for 
to day, to morrow, and the day after, and then 
you will make a good profit.” 

“ Put excellency ” said Pastrini, still 

striving to gain his point. 

“ Now go,” returned Franz, “ or I shall go 
myself and bargain with youi afflitatdre, w ho 
is mine also ; he is an old friend of mine, who 
has plundered me pretty well already, and, in 
the hope of making more out of me, he will 
take a less price than the one I offer you ; 
you will lose the preference, and that will be 
your fault.” 

“ Do not give yourself the trouble, excel- 
lency,” returned Maitre Pastrini, with that 
smile of the Italian speculator who avows him- 
self defeated ; “ I will do all I can, and I hope 
you will be satisfied.” 

“ Ah, now we understand each other,” 
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“When do you wish the carriage to be 
here ? ” 

“ In an hour.** * 

“ In an hour it will lie at the door.** 

An hour after the vehicle was at the door ; 
it was a hack conveyance, which was elevated 
to the rank of a private carriage in honour of 
the occasion ; but, in spite of its humble ex- 
terior, the young men would have thought 
themselves happy to have secured it for the 
last three days of the Carnival. 44 Excellency,*’ 
cried the cicerone, seeing Franz approach the 
window, “ shall I bring the carnage nearer 
the palace ? ” 

Accustomed as Franz was to the Italian 
phraseology, his first impulse was to look 
round him, but these words were addressed to 
him. Franz was the 4 4 excellency, ’* the vehicle 
was the 44 carriage,” and the Hotel de Londres 
was the 4 4 palace. ” 

. Franz and Albert descended ; the carriage 
approached the palace ; their excellencies 
stretched their legs along the seats, the cicerone 
sprang into the seat behind. 44 Where do 
your excellencies wish to go ? ” asked he. 

44 To St. Peter's first, and then lev the 
Colosseum,” returned Albert. Put Albert did : 
not know that it takes a day to see Saint j 
Peter’s and a month to study it. The day was ■ 
passed at St. Peter's alone. Suddenly the 
daylight began to fade away ; Franz tquk out 
his watch— it was half-past four. They re- 
turned to the hotel ; at the door Franz ordered 
the coachman to be ready at eight, lie wished 
to show Albert the Colosseum by moonlight; 
as he had shown him Saint Peter’s by daylight. 
When we show a friend a city one has already 
visited we feel the same pride as when we 
point out a woman whose lover we have been. 
He was to leave the city by the Porta del Po- 
polo, ’Skirt the outer wall, and re-enter by the 
Porta San Giovanni ; thus they would behold 
the Colosseum without being in some measure 
prepared by the sight of the Capitol, the Forum, 
the Arch of Septimus Severus, the Temple of 
Antonins and Faustina, and the Via Sacra. 
They sat* down to dinner. Maitre Pastrini had 
promised them a banquet ; he gave them a 
tolerable repast. At the end of the dinner he 
entered in person. Franz concluded he came 
to hear his dinner praised, and begai^ accord- 
ingly, but at the first words he interrupted 
him. “ Excellency, '* said he, 14 1 am de- 

lighted to have your approbation, but it was 
not for that I came. ” 

“Did you come to tell us you have pro- 
cured a. carriage?” asked Albert, lighting his 
cigar. 

44 Iso ; and your excellencies will do well 
not to think of that any longer ; at Rome 
things can or cannot be done : when you are 
told anything cannot be done, there is an end 
of it.” 

“It is much more convenient at Paris,— 
when anything cannot be done you pay double, 
and it is done directly.” • 


“That is what all the French say.” re- 
turned Maitre Pastrini, somewhat piqued ; 
“fbr that reason, I do not understand wiy 
they travel.” 

44 Hut,” said Albert,. emitting a volume of ■ 
smoke and balancing his chair on its hind legs, 

“ only madmen, or blockheads, like we are, 
travel. Men in their senses do not quit their 
hotel in the Rue du llekler, their walk on the 
lioulevard de (land, and the Cafe de Paris.” 

It is of course understood that Albert resided 
in the aforesaid rut\ appeared every day on the 
fashionable w j alk, and dined frequently at the 
only cafe where you can really dine, that is, if 
you are on good terms with its frequent ers. 
Maitre Pastrini remained silent a short lime ; 
it was evident that lie was musing over this 
answer, which did not seem very clear. 

44 Hut,” said Franz, in his turn interrupting 
his host’s meditations, “you had some motive 
for coming here, may I beg 1o know what it 
was ? ” 

44 Ah, yes ; you have ordered your carriage 
at eight o'clock precisely ? ” 

“I have.” 

“ You intend visiting II Colosseo . ” 

44 You mean the Colosseum ? ’ 

44 It is the same thing. You have told your 
coachman to Jea\c the city by the Porta del 
Popolo, to drive lound the walls, and re-enter 
by the Porta San Gioyanni ?" 

44 These are my wolds exactly.” 

44 Well, this route is impossible.** 
“Impossible!” 

44 Very dangerous, to say the least.” 

44 Dangerous ! and why ? ” 

“On account of the famous Luigi Vampa.” 

14 Pray, who may this famous Luigi Vampa 
be ? ” inquired Albert ; 44 he may be very famous 
at Rome, but I can assure you he is quite 
unknown at i’aiis.” 

44 What ! do you not know him ?” 

“I have not that honour.” 

44 You have never heard his name ? ” 

44 Never.” 

“Well, then, he is a bandit, compared to 
whom the Decesaris and the Gasparones weie 
mere children.” 

44 Now, then, Albert,” cried Franz. “ here is* 
a bandit tor you at last.” % <•«» 

“I forewarn you, Maitre Pastrini, that I 
shall not believe one wort! of v.hat you ure^ 
going to tell us ; having told jou this, h^j 
gin. * ( 

44 Once upon a time ’ * 

44 Well, go on.” Maitre Pastrini turned' 
round to Franz, who seemed to him the more 
reasonable of the two ; we must do him justice 
— he had had a great many Frenchmen m his 
house, but had never been able to comprehend 
them. 44 Excellency,” said he, gravely, ad- 
dressing Franz, 44 if you look upon nuv as a 
liar, it is useless for me to say anything ; it 

was for your interest I ” 

“ Albert does not say you are a liar, Maitre 
Pastrini,” said Franz ;• “ but that lie will not 
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believe- what you are going to tell us, — but I 
will believe all you say ; so proceed.” 

“But if your excellency doubt my vera- 
city ” 

“Maltre Pastrini,”* returned Franz, “you 
are more susceptible than Cassandra, who was 
a prophetess, and yet no one believed her ; 
whilst you, at least, arc sure of the credence of 
half your auditory. Come, sit down, and tell 
us all about M. Vampa.” 

, “I had told your excellency he is the most 
'famous bandit we have had since the days of 
Mastrilla.” 

“ Well, what has this bandit to do with the 
order I have given the coachman, to leave the 
city by the Porta del Popolo, and to re-enter 
by the Porti San Giovanni? ” 

“ This/’ replied Maitre Pastrini ; “ that you 
will go out by one, but I very much doubt 
your returning by the other.” 

“ Why ? ” asked Franz. 

“Because, after nightfall, you are not safe 
fifty yards from the gates.” 

“On your honour, is that true?” cried 
Albert. 

“M. le Comte,” returned Maitre Pastrini, 
hurt at Albert’s repeated doubts of the truth of 
his assertions, “I do not say this to you, but 
to your companion, who knows Rome, and 
knows, too, that these things are not to be 
laughed at.” 

“ My dear fellow,” said Albert, turning to 
Franz, “here is an admirable adventure; we 
will till our carriage with pistols, blundcrbuses, 
and double-barrelled guns. Luigi yampa 
comes to take us, and we take him — we bring 
him back to Rome, and present him to his 
holiness the Pope, who asks how he can 
repay so great a service ; then we merely ask 
for a carriage and a pair of horses, and we see 
the Carnival in the carriage, and doubtless the 
Roman people will crown us at the Capitol, 
and proclaim us, like Curtius and Horatius 
Coc&ls, the preservers of the country.” Whilst 
Albert proposed this scheme, Maitre Pastrini’s 
face assumed an expression impossible to de- 
scribe. 

“And pray,” asked Franz, “where are 
these pistols, blunderbuss, and other deadly 
weaponsr*\vi/h which you intend filling the 
carriage ? ” 

“ Not out of my armoury, for at Terracina I 
was plundered even of my hunting-knife.” 

“ I shared the same fate at Aqucpendentc.” 

“ Do you know, Mattrq, Pastrini,” said 
Albert, lighting a second cigar at the first, 
“that this practice is very convenient for 
robbers, and that it seems to have been an 
arrangement between them.” Doubtless Maitre 
Pastrini found this pleasantry compromising, 
for he only answered half the question, and 
then he spoke to Franz, as the only one likely to 
listen with attention. 1 • Your excellency knows 
that it is not customary to defend yourself 
when attacked by bandits. ” 

“What ! ” cried Albert, whose courage re- 
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volted at the idea of being plundered tamely, 
“ not make any resistance ? *’ 

“ No ; for it would be useless. What could 
you do against a dozen bandits who spring 
out of some pit, ruin, or aqueduct, and level 
their pieces at you? ” 

“Eh, parblcu ! — they should kill me.” 

The innkeeper turned to Franz, withr^an air 
that seemed to say, “Your friend is decidedly 
mad.” 

“My dear Albert,” returned Franz, “your 
answer is sublime, and worthy the * Let hint 
die," of Corneille, only, when Horace made 
that answer, the safety of Rome was concerned ; 
but as for us, it is only to gratify a whim, and 
it would be ridiculous to risk our lives for so 
foolish a motive.” Albert poured himself out 
a glass of lacryma Christ i , which he sipped 
at intervals, muttering some unintellible 
words 

“ Well, Maitre Pastrini,” said Franz, “now 
that my companion is quieted, and you haveseen 
how peaceful my intentions arc, tell me who is 
this Luigi Vampa. Is he a shepherd or a noble- 
man ?-~youpg 01 old ? —tall or short? De- 
scribe him, in order that, if we meet him by 
chance, like Jean Sbogar or Lara, we may 
recognize him.*' 

“ You could not apply to any one better 
able to inform you on all these points, for I 
knew him when he was a child ; and one day 
that I fell into his hands, going from Ferentino 
to Alatri, he, fortunately for me, recollected 
me, and set me free, not only without ransom, 
but made me a present of a very splendid 
watch, and related his history to me.” 

“Let us see the watch,” said Albeit. 

Maitre Pastrini drew from his fob a magni- 
ficent Breguet, bearing the name of its maker, 
of Parisian manufacture, , and a count’s 
coronet.” 

“ Here it is,” said he. “ l\stc ! ” returned 
Albert, “ I compliment you on it ; I have its 
fellow ” — he took his watch from his waistcoat 
pocket — “ and it cost me 3,000 francs (^120).” 

“Let us hear the history,” said Franz, 
motioning Maitre Pastrini to seat t himself. 
“Your excellencies permit it?” .asked the 
host. 

‘ ‘ Pardieu ! ” cried Albert, “you are not a 
preacher, to remain standing.” 

The host sat down, after having made each 
of them a respectful bow, which meant to say 
he was ready to tell them all they wished to 
know concerning Luigi Vampa. “You tell 
me,” said Franz, at the moment Maitre Pas- 
trini was about to open his mouth, “ that you 
knew Luigi Vampa when he was a child — he is 
still a young man, then ? ” 

1 * A young man ! he is only two-and-twenty ; 
— he will gain himself a reputation.” 

“What do you think of that* Albert? — at 
two-and*twenty to be thus famous ? ” 

“ Yes, and at his age, Alexander, Caesar, and 
Napoleon, who have all made some noise in 
the world, were not so advanced.” 
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“ So,” continued Franz, “the hero of this 
history is only t\vo*and- twenty ? ” 

" Scarcely so much.” 

“ Is he tall or short ? ” 

“Of the middle height— about the same 
stature as his excellency,” returned the host, 
pointing to Albert. 

“ Thanks for the comparison,” said Albert, 
with a bow. • 

Go on, Mattre Pastrini,” continued Franz, 
smiling at his friend's susceptibility. “ 'l'o 
what class of society does he belong ? ” 

“ He was a shepherd-boy attached to the 
farm of the Comte dc San-Felice, situated 
between Palestrina and the lake of Gahri ; he 
was born at Fampinara, and entered the count’s 
service when he was live years old ; his father 
was also a shepherd, who owned a small 
flock, and lived by the wool and the milk, which 
he sold at Rome. When quite a qhild, the little 
Vampa was of a most extraordinary disposi- 
tion. One day, when he was seven years old, 
he came to the cutc of Palestrina, and prayed 
him to teach him to read ; it was somewhat 
difficult, for he could not quit his llocfk ; but the 
good cure went every day to say mass at a 
little hamlet too poor to pay n priest, anil 
which, having no othei name, was called 
Borgo ; he told Luigi that he might meet him 
on his return, and that then he would gi^c him 
a lesson, warning him that it would be short, 
and that he must profit as much as possible 
by it. The child accepted joyfully. Every 
day Luigi led his flock to graze on the road 
that leads from Palestrina to Borgo ; every day, 
at nine o'clock in the morning, the priest and 
the boy sat down on a bank by the wayside, 
and the little shepherd took his lesson out of 
the priest’s breviary. At the end of three 
months he had learned to read. This was not 
enough — he must now learn to write. The 
priest had made, by a teacher of writing at 
Rome, three alphabets — one large, one mid- 
dling, and one small : and pointed out to him, 
that by the help of a sharp instrument he could 
trace the fetters on a slate, and thus learn to 
write. The same evening, when the flock was 
safe at the farm, the little Luigi hastened to the 
smith at Palestrina, took a large nail, forged 
it, ’Sharpened it, and formed it a sort oj style. 
Tl?e next morning he had collected a quantity 
pf slates and commenced. At the end of three 
months he had learned to write. The cure, 
astonished at his quickness and intelligence, 
, made him a present of pens, paper and a pen- 
knife. This was a fresh labour, hut nothing 
compared to the first ; at the end of a week 
he wrote as well with the pen as with 
the style. The cure related this anec- 
dote to the Comte de San-Felice, who 
sent for the little shepherd, made him read 
and write before him, ordered his attendant to 
let him eat with the domestics, and to give 
him two piastres a month. With this Luigi 
purchased books and pencils. Bte applied to 
everything his imitative powers, and, like 


Giotto, when young, he drew’ on his slate 
sheep, houses, and trees. Then, with his 
knife, he began to carve all sorts of objects in 
wood ; it was thus than Pmelli, the famous 
sculptor, had commenced. 

“A girl of six or seven — that is, a little 
younger than Vampa —tended sheep on a farm 
near Palestrina ; she was an orphan, born at 
Valmontone, and was named Teresa. The two 
children met, sat down neai each other, let 
their flocks mingle together, played, laughed, 
and conveised together ; in llit* evening they 
separated the flock of the Comte de San- 
Felice from those of the Baron dc Ccrvetri, 
and the children returned to their respective 
farms, promising to meet the next morning. 
The next day they kept their word, and thus 
giew up. Vampa was twelve and Teresa 
eleven. And yet their natural disposition 
revealed itself. Besides his taste for the fine 
arts, which Luigi had carried as far as he 
could in his solitude, he was sad by fits, ardent 
by starts, angry by caprice, and always saicastic. 
None of the lads of Pampinaia, of Palestrina, 
or of Valmontone had been able to gain any 
influence over him, or e\en to become his 
companion. His disposition (always inclined 
to exact concessions rather than to make them) 
kept him aloof from all friendships. Teresa 
alone ruled, by a look, # a word, a gesture, this 
impetuous character, which yielded beneath 
llit- hand of a woman, and which beneath the 
hand of a man might have have broken, but 
would never have bent or ‘ yielded. Teresa 
w'as, P»n the contrary, lively and gay, but 
coquettish to excess. The two piastres that 
Luigi icceived every month from the Comte 
de San-Fclice’s steward, and the price of all 
the little carvings in wood be sold at Rome, 
were expended in eai rings, necklaces, and 
gold hair-pins. So that, thanks to her friend’s 
generosity, Teresa was the most beautiful anil 
the best attired peasant near Rome. The two 
child! en grew up together, passing all their 
time w'ith each other, and giving themselves 
up to the wild ideas of their different characters, 
Thus, in all their dreams, their wishes, and 
their conversations, Vampa saw himself the 
captain of a vessel, general of an *any, or 
governor of a province. Teresa Saw herself 
rich, superbly attired, and attended by a train 
of likened domestics. Then, when they bad 
thus passed the day in building castles in the 
air, they separated their flocks, and descended 
from the elevation of their dreams to the 
reality of their humble position. 

“ One day the young shepherd told the 
count’s steward he had seen a W’olf come out 
of the Sabine mountains, and prowl around 
his flock. The steward gave him a gun ; this 
was what Vampa longed for. This gun had an 
excellent barrel, made at Breschia, and carry- 
ing a ball with the precision of an English 
rifle ; but one day the count broke the stock, 
and had then cast the gun aside. This, how- 
ever, was nothing to a sculptor like Yarn] a ; 
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he examined the ancient stock, calculated 
what change- it would require to adapt* the 
gun to his shoulder, and made a fresh stock 
so l>eautifully carved that it would have fetched 
fifteen' or twenty piastres, had he chosen to 
sell it. Hut nothing could be farther from his 
thoughts. For a long time a gun had been 
the young man's greatest ambition. In every 
country where independence has taken the 
lace of liberty the first desire of a manly 
cart is to possess a weapon, which at once 
renders him capable of defence or attack, and, 
by rendering its owner terrible, makes him 
often redoubted. From this moment Vampa 
devoted all his leisure time to perfecting him- 
self in the use of this precious weapon ; he 
purchased powder and ball, and everything 
served him for a mark —the trunk of some old 
and moss-grown olive-tree, that grew on the 
Sabine mountains ; the fox, as he quitted his 
earth on some marauding excursion ; the 
eagle that soared above their heads ; and 
thus he soon became so expert that Teresa 
overcame the terror she at first felt at the 
report, and amused herself by watching him 
direct the ball wherever he pleased, with as 
much accuracy as if placed by the hand. 

“One evening a wolf emerged from a pine- 
wood near which they were usually stationed ; 
but the wolf had scarcely advanced ten yards 
ere he was dead. Proud of this exploit, 
Vain pa took the dead animal on his shoulders, 
and carried him to the farm. All these cir- 
cumstances had gained Luigi considerable 
reputation. The man of superior abilities 
always finds admirers, go wheie he will. He 
was spoken of as the most adroit, the strongest 
and the most courageous contadino for ten 
leagues round : and although Teresa was uni- 
versally allowed to be the most beautiful girl 
of the Sabines, no one had ever spoken to her 
of love, because it was known that she was 
beloved by \ am pa. And yet the two young 
people had never declared their affection ; 
they had grown together like two trees whose 
" roots are mingled, whose branches intertwine, 
and \vho»c perfume rises together to the 
heavens. Only their w r ish to see each other 
had bcr*Ai$ a necessity, and they would have 
preferred death to a day's -separation. Teresa 
was sixteen and Vampa eighteen. About this 
lime, a band of brigands that had established 
itself in the Lepini mountains began to be much 
spoken of. The brigands hav^ never been really 
extirpated fiom the neighbourhood of Rome. 
Sometimes a chief is wanted, but when a chief 
presents himself he rarely wants a band. 

“The celebrated Cucumetto, pursued in the 
Ahruzzo, driven out of the kingdom of Naples, 
where he had carried on a regular war, had 
crossed the'Garigliano, like Manfred, and had 
come between Sonnino ami Juperno, to take 
refuge on the bank* of the Amasine. He it 
was who strove to reorganize a band, and who 
followed the footsteps* of Decesaris and Gas- 
peronc, whom 1 he honed to surpass. Many 
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young men of Palestrina, Frascati, and Pam- 
pinara disappeared. Their disappearance at 
first caused much inquietude ; but it was soon 
known they had joined the band of Cucumetto. 
After some time Cucumetto became the object 
of universal attention ; the most extraordinary 
traits of ferocious daring and brutality were 
related of him. One day he carried t off a 
young girl, the daughter of a surveyor of 
Frosinonc. The bandit’s laws are positive ; a 
young girl belongs first to him who carries her 
off, then the rest draw lots for her, and she is 
abandoned to ih'*ir brutality until death re- 
lieves her sufferings. When their parents are 
sufficiently rich to pay a ransom, a messenger 
is sent to treat concerning it ; the prisoner is 
hostage for the security of the messenger: 
should the ransom be refused, the prisoner is 
iriccoverably lost. The young girl’s lover was 
in Cuemnetu/s troop ; his name was Carlini. 
When she recognized her lover the poor girl 
extended her arms to him, and believed her- 
self safe ; but Carlini felt his heart sink, for he 
but tun well knew the fate that awaited her. 
However, ‘as he was a favouiite with Cucu- 
metto, as he had for three years faithfully 
seived him, and as he had saved his life by 
shooting a dragoon w ho w as about to cut him 
down, he hoped he would have pity on him. 
He 4)ok him apart, whilst the young girl, 
seated at the foot of a huge pine that stood in 
the centre of the forest, formed w ith her pic- 
turesque head-dress a veil to hide her face 
from the lascivious gaze of the bandits. There 
he told him all— his affection for the prisoner, 
their promises of mutual fidelity, and how 
every night, since he had been near, they had 
met in a ruin. 

“It so happened that night that Cucu- 
metto had sent Carlini to a neighbouring 
village, so that he had been unable to go to 
l lie place of meeting. Cucumetto had been 
there, however, by accident, as he said, and 
had carried the maiden off. Carlini besought 
his chief to make an exception in Rita’s favour, 
as her father was rich, and could pay a large 
ransom. Cucumetto seemed to yjfcld to his 
friend’s entreaties, and bade him find a shep- 
herd to send to Rita’s father at Frosinone. 
Carling flew joyfully to Rita, telling her she 
was saved, and bidding her write to her father, . 
to inform him what had occurred, and that 
he*- ransom was fixer! at three hundred piastres. 
Twelve hours’ delay was all that was granted 
— that is, until nine the next morning. The , 
instant the letter was written Carlini seized it, 
and hastened to the plain to find a messenger. 
He found a young shepherd watching his flock. 
The natural messengers of the bandits are the 
shepherds who live between the city and the 
mountains, between civilized and savage life. 
The boy undertook the commission, promising 
to be at Frosinone in less than an hour. Carliiu 
returned, anxious to sec his mistress, and 
announce the joyful intelligence. He found 
the troop in the glade, supping off the pro* 
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visions exacted as contributions from the 
peasants ; but his eye vainly sought Rita and 
Cucumetto amongst them. He inquired where 
they were, and was answered by a burst of 
laughter. A cold perspiration burst from every 
pore, and his hair stood on end. He repeated 
his question. One of the bandits rose, and 
offered him a glass filled with wine of Orvietto, 
saying — ‘ To the health of the brave Cucumctto 
and thi fair Rita.* At this moment Carlini 
heard the cry of a woman ; he divined the 
truth, seized the glass, broke it across the face 
of him who presented it, and rushed towards 
the spot whence the cry came. After a hun- 
dred yards he turned the corner of the thicket, 
he found Rita senseless in the arms of Cucu- 
metto. At the sight of Carlini, Cucumctto 
rose, a pistol in each hand. The two brigands 
looked at each other tor a moment— the one 
with a smile of lasciviousness on his lips, the 
other with the pallor of death* on his brow. It 
seemed that something teuiblc was about to 
pass between these two men ; but by degrees 
Carlini’s features relaxed, his hand, which had 
grasped one of the pistols in Iks belt, fell to 
his side. Rita lay between them. The moon 
lighted the gruup. 

“‘Well,’ said Cucumctto, ‘have you ex- 
culed your commission ? * | 

“ ‘ Yes, captain,’ returned Carlini, ‘ At nine j 
o’clock to-morrow Rita’s father will ‘be here 
with the money.’ * 

“‘It is well; in the mean time, wc will 
have a merry night ; this young girl is charm- 
ing, and does credit to your taste. Now, as I 
am not egotistical, we will return to our com- 
rades and draw lots for her.’ 

“‘You have determined, then, to abandon 
her to the common law ? ’ said Carlini. 

“ ' Why should an exception be made in her 
favour ? ’ 

‘“I thought that my entreaties — — 1 1 

“ * What right have you, any more than the 
rest, to ask for an exception ? ’ 

, 4 “ It is true.* 

“‘But never mind,’ continued Cucumctto, 
laughing, ‘sooner or later your turn will 
come.’ Carlini’s teeth clenched convulsively. 

“ ‘ Now, then,’ said Cucumetto, advancing 
towards the other bandits, * are you coming.’ 

“ ‘ I follow you,* • 

“ Cucumetto departed, without losing sight 
of Carlini, for, doubtless, he feared lest he 
should strike him unawares ; but nothing bc- 
trayed a hostile design on Carlini’s part. lie 
was standing, his arms folded, near Rita, who 
still was insensible. Cucumetto fancied for a 
moment the young man was about to take her 
in his arms and fly ; but this mattered little to 
him now Rita had been his ; and as for the 
money, three hundred piastres distributed 
amongst the band was so small a sum that he 
cared little about it. He continued to follow 
the path to the glade ; but, to his great sur- 
prise, Carlini arrived almost as soon as hitn- 
sclC 


‘“Let qs draw lots ! — let us draw lots!* 
oried all the brigands, when they saw the chie£ 

“Their demand was fair, and the chief in- 
clined his Head in sign of acquiescence. The 
eyes of all shone fiercely as they made their 
demand, and the red light of the fire made 
them look like demons. The names of all, 
including Carlini, were placed in a hat, and 
the youngest of the band drew forth a ticket ; 
the ticket bore the name of Diavolaccio. Pie 
was the man who had proposed to Carlini the 
health of their chief, and to whom Carlini re- 
; plied by breaking the glass across his face. A 
large wound, extending from the temple to 
mouth, was bleeding profusely. 

“ Diavolaccio, seeing himself thus favoured 
by fortune, burst into a loud laugh. * Captain,* 
said he, ‘just now Carlini would not drink 
your health when I proposed it to him ; pro- 
pose mine to him, and let us see if he will be 
more condescending to you than to me.’ 

“ Every one expected an explosion on 
C arlini’s part ; but to their great surprise he 
took a glass in one hand and a flask in the 
other, and filling it, ~‘ Your health, Diavo- 
laccio,* said he calmly, and he drank it off 
without his hand trembling in the least. Then 
silting down by the tire, ‘ my supper,’ said he ; 
4 my expedition has given me an appetite.’ 

“ ‘ Well done, Carlini ! ’ cried the brigands ; 
‘ that is acting like d good fellow ;* and they 
! all formed a circle round the fire, whilst Dia- 
j volarcio disappeared. Carlini ate and drank 
j as if nothing had happened. The bandits 
: looked on with astonishment at this singular 
| conduct until they heard iootsteps. They 
turned round, and saw Diavolaccio bearing 
! the young girl in his arms. Iler head bung 
i back, and her long hair swept the ground. As 
1 they entered the circle the bandits could per- 
! ceive, by the firelight, the unearthly pallor of 
| the young girl and of Diavolaccio. This apj>a- 
j rition was so strange and so solemn that 
; every one rose, with the exception of Carlini, 

! who remained seated, and .ate and drank 
I calmly. Diavolaccio advanced amidst the 
j most profound silence, and laid Rita at the 
I captain’s feet. Then every one could undc» 

| slant! the cause of the unearthly ijallqr of the 
i young girl and the bandit. *A Cnife was 
| plunged up to the hilt in Rita’s left breast, 
j Every one looked at Carlini, the sheath at his 
i belt was empty. 1 Ah ! ah ! ’ said the chief, 
‘I now understand why Carlini stayed behind.* 
All savage natures appreciate a desperate deed. 
No other of the bandits would, perhaps, have' 
done the same ; but they all understood what 
Carlini had done. * Now, then,* cried Carlini, 
rising in his turn, and approaching the corpse, 
his hand on the butt of one of his pistols, 

‘ does any one dispute the possession of this 
woman with me? * 

“ 4 No,’ returned the chief, ‘she is thine.* 
Carlini raised her in bis arms, and carried her 
out of the circle of .light caused bv the fire. 
Cucumetto placed his sentinels for the night. 
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and the bandits wrapped themselves in their 
cloaks, and lay down before the fire. At 
midnight the sentinel gave the alarm, and in* 
an instant all were on the alert. It was Rita’s 
father, who brought his daughter’s ransom in 
person. * Here, said he, to Cucumetto, ‘ here 
are three hundred piastre* ; give me back my 
child. 9 Cut the chief, without taking the 
money, made a sign to him to follow him. 
The old man obeyed. They both advanced j 
beneath the trees, through whose branches ! 
streamed the moonlight. CucunuUo stopped 
at last, and pointed to two persons grouped at 
the foot of a tree. 

te ‘There,’ said he, ‘demand thy child of 
Carlini ; he will tell thee what has become of 
her;’ and he returned to his companions. 
The old man remained motionless ; he felt 
that some great and unforeseen misfortune 
hung over his head. At length he advanced 
towards the group, which he could not com- 
prehend. As he approached, Carlini raided 
is head, and the forms of two persons became 
visible to the old man’s eyes. A female lay 
on the ground, her head resting on the knees 
of a man, who was seated by her. As lie raised 
his head the female’s face became visible. 
The old man recognized his child, and Carlini 
Tccognized the old man. 4 1 expected thee, 
said the bandit to Rita’s father. 

“ ‘Wretch I ’ returned ‘he old man, ‘ what 
hast thou done?’ and he gazed with terror 
on Rita, pale and bloody, a knife buried in 
her bosom. A ray of moonlight poured 
through the trees, and lighted up the face of 
the dead. 

“‘Cucumetto had violated thy daughter, 
said the bandit ; 4 1 loved her. theiofore I slew 
her ; for she would have served as the sport 
of the whole band. ’ The old man spoke not, 
and grew pale as death. ‘ Nows’ continued 
Carlini, ‘ if I have done wrongly avenge her ; ’ i 
and withdrawing the knife from the wound in : 
Rita’s bosom, he held it out lo the old man j 
with one hand, whilst with the other he toie 
open his vest. 

“ ‘ Thou hast done well ! ’ returned the old 
man, in a hoarse voice : ’ embrace 4 me, my son. * 
tSarlini threw' himself, sobbing like a child, 
into the hmis .of his mistress s father. These 
Were the first tears the man of blood had ever 
wept. ‘Now,’ said the old man, ‘aid me to 
bury my child.’ Carlini fetched two pick- 
axes ; and the father and the lover began to 
dig at the foot of a huge oak* beneath which 
the young girl was to repose. When the 
grave was formed the father embraced her 
first, and then the lover ; afterwards, one 
taking the head, the other the feet, they 
placed her in the grave. Then they knelt on 
each side of the grave, and said the pray ers of 
the dead. Then, when they had finished, 
they cast the earth over the corpse, until the 
grave was filled. Then, extending his hand, 
the old man said, * I thank you, my son ; and 
now leave me alone.’ 


“ ‘ Yet ’ replied Carlini— * 

“ ‘ Leave me, I command ^ou.* Carlini 
obeyed, rejoined his comrades, folded hirnself 
in his cloak, and soon appeared as deep asleep 
as the rest. It had been resohed the night 
before to change their encampment. An hour 
before daybreak Cucumetto aroused his men, 
and gave the word to march. Hut Ca'dini 
would not quit the forest without knowing 
what had become of Rita’s father. lie went 
towards the place where lie had left him. lit 
found the old man suspended from one of the 
branches of the* oak which shaded his daugh- 
ter’s grave, lie then took an oath or bitter 
\engcimce over the dead body of the one and 
the tomb of the other. But he was unable to 
complete this oath, for two da) s afterwards, 
in a lcnconlrc w r ith the Roman carbineers 
Carlini was killed. There was some surprise, 
however, that as he was with his face to the 
enemy he should have received a ball between 
his shoulders. 'That astonishment coast'd 
when one of the brigands remarked to liis 
conn ad es that Cucumetto was stationed ten 
paces in C’arlini’s rear when lie fell. On the 
morning of tlie departure from the Forest of 
Frosinune he had followed Carlini in the 
darkness, had heard his oath of vengeance, 
and, like a wise man, anticipated it. They 
told ten other stories of this bandit chief, each 
more singular than the other. Thus, fiom 
Fondi to rerouse, every one trembles at the 
name of Cucumetto. These narratives were 
frequently the themes of conversation between 
Luigi and Teresa. The young girl trembled 
very much at all these tales ; but Yam pa re- 
assured her with a smile, tapping the butt of 
his good fowling-piece, which threw its ball 
so well ; and if that did not restore her 
courage, he pointed to a crow, perched on 
some dead branch, took an aim, touched the 
trigger, and the bird fell dead at the foot of 
the tree. Time passed on, and the two young 
people had settled to be married when Vampa 
should be twenty and Teresa nineteen years of 
age. They were both orphans, and had only 
their employer’s leave to ask, which had been 
already sought and obtained. One day when 
they were \alking over their plans for the 
future, they heard two or three reports of fire- 
arms, anck then suddenly a man cai^e out of 
wood, near which the two young persons used 
to graze their flocks, and hurried towards them. 
When he came within hearing, he exclaimed, 

* I am pursued ; can you conceal me ? ’ They 
knew full well that this fugitive must be a 
bandit : but there is an innate sympathy be- 
tween the Roman brigand and the Roman 
peasant, and the latter is always ready to aid 
the former. Vampa, without saying a word, 
hastened to the stone that closed up the en- 
trance to their grotto, drew it away, made a 
sign to the fugitive to take refuge there, in a 
retreat unknown to every one, closed the 
stone upon him, and then went and resume^ 
his seat by Terfesa, Instantly afterwards four 
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carbineers, on horseback, appeared on the of coloured lanterns were suspended from the 
edge of the wood ; three of them appeared to trees in the garden ; and very soon the palace 
be looking for the fugitive, whilst the fourth overflowed to the terraces, and the terraces to 
dragged a brigand prisoner by the neck. The the garden-walks. At each cross-path was an 
three carbineers scrutinized on all sides, saw orchestra, and tables spread with refreshments ; 
the young peasants, and, galloping up, in- the guests stopped, formed quadrilles, and 
terrogated them. They had seen no one. danced in every part of the grounds they 
* Thsrt is very annoying,’ said the brigadier ; pleased. Carmela was attired like a woman 
‘fpr the man we are looking for is the chief.’ ot Sonnino. Iler cap was embroidered with 
“ ‘ Cucumetto ? ' cried Luigi and Teresa at pearls, the pins in her hair were of gold and 
the same moment. diamonds, her girdle was of Turkey silk, with 

“ * Ves,’ replied the brigadier; ‘and as his large embroidered flowers, her bodice and 
head is valued at a thousand Roman crowns skirt were of enrhemire, her apron of Indian 
there would have been five bundled for you, if muslin, and the buttons of her corset wer& of 
you had helped us to catch him.’ The two jewels. Two ofher companions were dressed, 
young persons exchanged looks. The briga- the one as a woman of Ncttuno, and the 
dicr had a moment’s hope. Five hundred other as a woman of La Riceia. Four young 
Roman crowns are three thousand francs, and men of the richest and noblest families of 
three thousand franc's are a foitune for two Rome accompanied them with that Italian 
poor orphans who are going to be married. < freedom which has not its parallel in any other 
“ ‘ Ves, it is very annoying, ’ said Vampa ; country of the world They were attired as 
‘but we have not seen him.’ • peasants of Albano, Vellctri, Civita, Caste)* 

“Then the caibineers scoured the country lana, and Sora. We - need hardly add that 
in different directions, but in vam ; then, after these peasant costumes, like those of the 
a time, they disappeared. Vampa then re- j females, were brilliant with gold and jewels, 
moved the stone, and Cucumetto came out. ; “Carmela wished U» make a uniform quad- 
lie had seen, through the crevices in the rille, but there was one lady wanting. Carmela 
granite, the two young peasants talking with looked all around her, but not one of the 
the carbineers, and guessed the subject of their guests had a costume similar to her own, or 
parley. He had read in the countenances of those of her companions. The Comte de San- 
Luigi and Teresa their steadfast resolution not Felice pointed out to her, in the group of 
to surrender him, and he drew from his pocket peasants, Teresa, wl!o was hanging on Luigi’s 
a purse full of gold, which he offered to them. arm. 

But Vampa raised his head proudly; as to “‘Will you allow me, father? ’said Car- 
Teresa, her eyes sparkled when she thought of mela.* 

all the tine gowns and gay jewellery she could ‘‘‘Certainly,’ replied the comte, ‘are we 
buy with this purse of gold. j not in Carnival time ? ” 

“ Cucumetto was a cunning fiend, and had | “Carmela turned towards the young man 
assumed the form of a brigand instead of a ser- j who was talking with her, and saying a few 
pent, and this look of Teresa revealed to him i words to lum, pointed with her finger to 
that she was a worthy daughter of Eve, and Teresa. The young man followed with hi$ 
he returned to the forest, piling several times eyes the lovely hand which made this indica- 
on his way, under the pretext of saluting his tion, bowed in obedience, and then went to 
protectors. Several days claused, and they Teresa, and invited her to dance in a quad* 
neither saw nor heard of Cucumetto. The rille directed by the count’s daughter. Teresa 
time of the Carnival was at hard. The Comte felt something like a flame pass over her face, 
de Sail- Felice announced a grand masked she looked at Luigi, who could not refuse his 
ball, tt* which all that wer- distinguished in assent. Luigi slowly relinquished Teresa’s 
Rome were invited. Teiesa had a great desiic arm, which he had held beneath his own, and 
to see tbi* ball. Luigi a:ked permission of Teresa, accompanied by her c)eggn£ cavalier, 
his protector, the steward, that she and he took her appointed place with iftuch agitation 
might be present amongst the servAits of the in the aristocratic quadrille. Certainly, in the 
house. This was granted. The ball was given eyes of an artist, the exact and strict costume 
by the count for the particular pleasure of his of Teresa had a very different character from 
daughter Carmela, whom he adored. Caimcla that of Carmela and her companions; and 
yras precisely the age and figure of Teresa, and Teresa was fri ttolous and coquettish, and thus 
'Teresa was as handsome as Carmela. On the the embroidery and muslins, the cachemire 
evening of the ball Teresa was attired in her waist-girdles, all dazzled her, and the reflection 
best, her most brilliant hair ornaments, and of sapphires and diamonds almost turned her 
gayest glass beads, — she was in the costume giddy brain. 

of the women of Frascati. Luigi wore the “ Luigi felt a sensation hitherto unknown. 
Very picturesque garb of the Roman peasant at arising in his mind. It was like an acute pain 
holiday time. They both mixed, as they had which gnawed at his heart, and then passed 
leave to do, with the servants and peasants. thrillingly throughout his frame, chasing 
“The fete was magnificent; not .only was through his veins and pervading his entire 
the villa brilliantly illuminated, but thousands body. He followed with his eye each move* 
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ment of Teresa and her cavalier ; when their 
hands touched, he felt as though he should 
swoon ; every pulse beat with violence, and jt 
seemed as though a bell were ringing in 1ns 
ears. When they spoke, although Teresa 
listened timidly and with downcast eyes to the 
conversation of her cavalier, as Luigi could 
read in the ardent looks of the good-looking 
young man that his language was that of praise, | 
it seemed as if the whole world was turning : 
round with him, and all the voices of hell ■■ 
were whispering in his ears ideas of murder ; 
and assassination. Then fearing that his | 
parbxysm might get the better of him, he j 
clutched with one hand the branch of a tree j 
against which he was leaning, and with the | 
other convulsively grasped the dagger with a 
carved handle, which was in his belt, and j 
which, unwittingly, he drew from the scabbard \ 
trom time to time. Luigi was jealous ! He i 
felt that, influenced by lier ambition and I 
coquettish disposition, Teresa might escape j 
him. 

“The young peasant girl, at first timid and 
scared, soon recovered herself. We have said [ 
that Teresa was handsome, but this is not all ; j 
Teresa was replete with all those wild graces i 
which are so much more potent than our ; 
affected and studied elegances. She had ! 
almost all the honours of the quadrille, and if 
she were envious of the Comte de San- Felice's ■ 
daughter, we will not urtdeilahe to say that 
Carniela was not jealous of her. And with 
overpowering compliments, her handsome 
cavalier led her back to the place whence he 
had taken her, and where Luigi awaited her. 
Twice or thrice during the dance the young 
girl had glanced at Luigi, and each time she 
saw he w r as pale and his features agitated : 
once even the blade of his knife, half drawn 
from its sheath, had dazzled her eyes with its 
sinister glare. Thus, it was almost trembling 
that she resumed her lover's arm. The quad- 
rille had been most perfect, and it was fc\i- 
dent there was a great demand for a second 
edition, Carmela.alone objecting to it ; but the 
Comte de San -Felice begged his daughter so 
earnestly that she acceded to it. One of the 
oavaliers hastened to imite Teresa, without 
whom it was impossible the quadrille could be 
formed, but the young girl had disappeared. 
The ( truth was, that Luigi had not felt the 
strength to support another such trial, and, 
half by persuasion, and half by force, he had 
removed Teresa towards another part of the 
garden. Teresa had yielded cn spite of her- 
self, hut when she looked at the agitated 
countenance of the young man she under- 
stood by his silence and trembling voice that 
something strange was passing within him. 
She herself -was not exempt from internal 
emotion, and without having done anything 
wrong, yet fully comprehended that Luigi was 
Tight in reproaching her. Why she did not 
know, but yet she did not the less feel that 
these reproaches were merited. However, to 
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Teresa’s great astonishment, Luigi remained 
mute, and not a word escaped his lips the rest 
of the evening. When the chill of the night 
had driven away the guests from the gardens, 
and the gates of the villa were closed on them 
for the fete indoors, he took Teresa quite 
away, and as he left her at her home he said, — 
“ ‘Teresa, what were you thinking of as you 
danced opposite the young Comtesse de*Sun- 
Felice ? ’ 

“ ‘ I thought)’ replied the young girl, with 
all the frankness of her nature, ‘ that I would 
give half my life for a costume such as she 
wore.’ 

“ ‘ And what said your cavalier to you ? ’ 

“ ‘ lie said it only depended on myself to 
have it, and v I had only one word to say.’ 

“ 4 He was right,’ said Luigi. ‘ Do you de- 
sire it as aulently as you say ? * 

“‘Yes.’ 

“ ‘ Well, then, you shall have it-’ 

“The young gtvl, much astonished, raised her 
head to look at him, but his face was so 
gloomy and terrible that her words froze to 
her lips. As Luigi spoke thus he left her. 
Teresa followed him with her eyes into the 
darkness as long as she could, and when he 
had quite disappeared she entered her apart- 
ment with a sigh. 

“ That night a great accident happened, no 
doubt from the imprudence of some servant 
, who had neglected to extinguish the lights. 

' The Villa de Saa-Felice took tire in the rooms 
' adjoining the very apartment of the lovely 
Carinela. Awoke in the night by the light of 
the flames, she had sprung out of bed, wrapped 
j herself in a dressing-gown, and attempted to 
| escape by the door, but the corridor by which 
she hoped to fly was already a prey to the 
1 flames. She had then returned to her room, 
calling for help as loudly as she could, when 
! suddenly her window, which was twenty feet 
from the ground, was opened, a young peasant 
1 jumped into the chamber, seized her in his 
i arms, and with superhuman skill and strength 
conveyed her to the turf of the grass-plot, 
where she fainted. When she recovered, hfcr 
father was by her side. All the servants sur- 
rounded her, offering her assistance. An 
entire wing of the villa was burnt down ; but 
what was that, as Carmela was safe and unin- 
jured ? Her preserver was everywhere sought 
for, but her deliverer did not appear ; he was 
inquired for everywhere, but no one had seen 
him. Carmela was greatly troubled that she 
had not recognized him. As the count was 
immensely rich, excepting the danger Carmela 
had run, Sind, as appeared to him, the marvel- 
lous manner in which she had escaped, which 
was rather a favour of Providence than a real 
misfortune, the loss occasioned by the con- 
flagration was to him but a trifle. 

“ The next day, at the usual hour) the two 
young peasants were on the borders of the 
forest Luigi arrived first. He came towards 
Teresa in high spirits, and seemed to have 
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completely forgotten the events of tHf previous 
evening. The young girl was very pel. uve, but 
seeing Luigi so cheerful, she on her part assumed 
a smiling air, which was natural to her wher no 
excitement of passion came to disturb her. 
Luigi took her arm beneath his own, and led 
her to the cloor of the grotto. Then he paused. 
The young girl, perceiving that there was s >ine- 
thingVxtraordmary, looked at him stead lastly. 

“ ‘ Teresa,* said Luigi, ‘yesterday e\ oiling 
you told me you would give all the world to 
have a costume similar to that of the count's 
daughter.’ 

41 4 Yes,’ replied Teresa, with astonishment ; 

4 but 1 was mad to utter such a wish.’ 

“And I leplied, ‘Very well, you shall 
have it.’ 

Yes,’ replied the young girl, whose aston- 
ishment increased .at every word uttered by 
Luigi, ‘but of couise your reply was only to 
please me ’ 

“ 4 l have promisee! no mitre than I have 
given you, Teresa,’ said Luigi, proudly. 4 (jo 
into the grotto and dress yourself’ 

“At these words he drew away the stone, and 
showed Teresa the grotto, lighted up by two wax 
lights, which burnt on each side of a splendid 
mirror ; on a rustic table, made by Luigi, 
were spread out the pearl necklace and the 
diamond pins, and on a chair at the side was 
laid the rest of the costume. 

“Teresa uttered a cry of joy, and, without 
inquiring whence this attire came, or even 
thanking Luigi, darted into the grotto trans- 
formed into a dressing-room. Luigi pushed 
the stone behind her, for he saw on the crest 
of a small adjacent hill w’hich prevented him 
from seeing Palestrina from where he was, a 
traveller on horseback, who stopped a moment 
as if uncertain of his road, and thus presented, 
in the blue sky, that perfect outline peculiar to 
the distances of southern climes. When he 
saw Luigi, he put his horse into a gallop and 
advanced towards him. Luigi was not mis- 
taken. The traveller, who w'as going from 
Palestrina to Tivoli, had mistaken his w r ay : 
the* youag man directed him ; but as at a 
uarter%of a mile distance the road again 
ivided into three ways, and on reaching these 
the traveller might again stray from his route, 
he begged Luigi to be his guide. Luigi threw 
his cloak on the ground, placed his cafhine on 
his shoulder, and freed from his heavy cover- 
ing, preceded the traveller with the rapid step 
of a mountaineer, which a horse can scarcely 
keep up with. In ten minutes Luigi and the 
traveller reached the cross-roads alluded to by 
the young shepherd. On arriving there, with 
an air as majestic as that of an emperor, he 
stretched his hand towards that one of the 
roads which the traveller was to follow'. 

‘“That is your road, excellency, and now 
you c&nnot again mistake. ’ 

‘“And here is your recompense,” said the 
traveller, offering the young herdsman some 
pieces of small money. • 


“ * Thank you,* said Luigi, drawing back his 
hand ; ‘ I render a service, 1 do not sell it.’ 

• “ ‘ Well,’ replied the traveller, who seemed 
used to this difference between the servility of 
a man of the cities and the pride of the 
mountaineer, 4 if you refuse pay, you will, 
perhaps, accept of a present.’ 

44 ‘ All, yes, that is another thing.’ 

“ ‘ Then,’ said the traveller, * take these 
two Venice sequins and give them to your 
bride, to make herself a pair of earrings.’ 

“ 4 And then do you take this poniard,’ said 
the young herdsman ; ‘you will not find one 
better caived between Albana and (Jivila- 
Castellana.* 

“ * I accept it,* answered the traveller, ‘ but 
then the obligation will be on my side, for this 
poniard is woilh more than two sequins.' 

“ * Lor a dcalci, perhaps : but for me, who 
engraved it myself, it is hardly worth a piastre.' 

‘“What is your name?’ inquired the tra- 
veller. 

“ 1 Luigi Vampa,’ replied the shepherd, with 
the same air as he would have replied, 
Alexander, King of Maced on. • 

14 4 And yours ? ’ 

“ ‘ 1,’ said the traveller ‘am called Sinbad 
the Sailor.’ ” 

Fran/. d'Epina started with surprise. 

4 ‘ Sinbad the Sailor,” he said. 

“Yes,” replied thy narrator; “that was 
the name which the traveller gave to Vampa 
as his own.” 

“ Well, and what may you have to sty 
against this name?” inquired Albert ; “it is 
a vefy pretty name, and the adventures of the 
gentleman of that name amused me very much 
in my youth, 1 must confess.*' 

Franz said no more. The name of Sinbad 
the Sailor, as may well be supposed, awakened 
in him a world of recollections, as had the 
name of the Count of Montc-Cristo on the 
previous evening. 

44 Pioceod ! ” said he to the host. 

“ Vampa put the two sequins haughtily into 
his pocket, and slowly returned by the way he 
had gone. As he came within two or three 
hundred paces of the grotto, he thought he 
heard a cry. ITe listened to know whence 
this sound could proceed. A n^owwowt after- 
wards and he heard his own name pronounced 
distinctly. The cry proceeded from the grotto. 
He bounded like a chamois, cocking his car- 
bine as he went, and in a moment reached the 
summit of a hill opposite to that on which he 
had perceived tlie traveller. Thence cries of 
help came more distinctly on his ear. He 
cast his eyes round him, and saw a man 
carrying off Teresa, as did the Centaur Nes- 
sus, Dejanira. This man, who was hastening 
towards the wood, was already three-quarters 
of the way on the road from the grotto to the 
forest. Vampa measured the distance, the 
man was at least two hundred paces in ad- 
vance of him, and there was not a chance of 
overtaking him. The young shepherd stopped. 
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as if his feet had been rooted to the ground ; with a th jusand arabesques, and a hat whereon 
then he put the butt of his carbine to his hung ribands of all colours ; two watches hung 
shoulder, took aim at the ravishcr, followecl from his girdle, and a splendid poniard was in 
him tor a second in his track, and then fired, his belt. Teresa uttered a cry of admiration. 
The ravisher stopped suddenly, his knees bent Vampa in this attire resembled a painting by 
under him, and he fell with Teresa in his Leopold Robert or Schnetz. He had assumed 
arms. The young girl rose instantly, but the the entire costume of Cucumetto, The young 
, man lay on the earth struggling in the agonies man saw the effect produced on his betrothed, 
of death. Vampa then rushed towards Teresa ; and a smile of pride passed over his lips, 

for at ten paces from the dying man her legs “ ‘ Now,* he said to Teresa, ‘arc you ready 

.had failed her, and she had dropped on her to share my fortune, whatever it may be ? * 
knees, so that the young man feared the ball “‘Oh, yes!’ exclaimed the young girl, 
that had brought down his enemy, had also enthusiastically, 
wounded his betrothed. Fortunately, she was “ • And follow me wherever I go?* 
unscathed, and it 'was fright alone that had ! “ ‘ To t he world’s end.* 

: overcome Teresa, When Luigi had assured j “‘Then lake my arm, and let us on, we 

; himself that she was safe and unharmed, he ( have no time to lose. '* 


turned towards the wounded man. He had j “ The young girl did so without questioning 
just expired, with clenched hands, hi* mouth i her lover as to where he wa> conducting her, 
in a spasm of agony, and his hair on end in ! for he appeared to her at this moment as 
the sweat of death. His eyes remained open ! handsome, proud, and powerful as a god. 
and menacing. Vampa approached the car- They went towards the foiest, and soon entered 
case and recognized Cucumelto. From the it. We need scarcely say that all the paths of 
day on which the bandit had been saved by the mountain were known to Vampa ; he 
the two young peasants, he had been cn- therefore went forward without a moment’s 
amoured ui Teresa, and had sworn she should hesitation, although there was no beaten track ; 
be his. From that time he had watched but he knew his path by looking at the trees 
them, and profiting by the moment when her and bushes ; and thus they kept on advancing 
lover had left her alone, whilst he guided the for nearly an hour and a half. At the end of 
traveller on his way, hail carried her off, and this time they had reached the thickest of the 


believed he at length had her in his power, 
when the ball, directed by the unerring skill 
of the young herdsman, had pierced his heart. 
Vampa gazed on him for a moment without 
betraying the slightest emotion ; whilst, on 
the contrary, Teresa, shuddering in every 
limb, dared not appioach the slain ruffian but 
by degiees, and threw a hesitating glance at 
the dead body over the shoulder of her lover. 
Suddenly Vampa turned towards his mistress : 

‘ Ah ! ah ! * said he — ‘ good, good ! you are 
attired, it is now my turn to dress myself.’ 

“ Teresa was clothed fiotn head to foot in the 
garb of the Comte de San-Felicc’s daughter. 
Vampa took Cucumetto's body in his arms and 
conveyed it to the grotto, whilst in her turn 
Teresa remained outside. If a second travel- 
ler had passed, he would have seen a strange 
thing ; a shepherdess watching her Hock, clad 
in a carfiinntre gown, with earrings and neck- 
lace of pearls, diamond pins and buttons of 
sapphires, emeralds, and rubies. He would, no 
doubt, have lielieved that he had returned to 
the times of Florian, and would have declared, 
on reaching Paris, that he fynl made a shep- 
herdess of the Alps seated at the foot of the 
Sabine Hill. At the end of a quarter of an 
hour Vampa- quitted the grotto; his costume 
was no less elegant than that of Teresa. lie 
wore a vest of garnet -coloured velvet, with 
buttons of cut gold ; a silk waistcoat covered 
with embroidery ; a Roman scarf tied round 
his neck ; a cartouche-box worked with gold, 
and red and green silk ; sky-blue velvet 
breeches, fastened above the knee with dia- 
mond buckles ; garters of deer-skin, worked 


forest. A torrent, whose bed was dry, led 
into a deep gorge. Vampa took this wild 
road, which, enclosed between two ridges, 
and shadowed by the tufted umbrage of the 
pines, seemed, but for the difficulties of its 
descent, that path to Avernus of which Virgil 
speaks. Teresa had become alarmed at the 
wild and deserted look of the plain around 
her, and pressed closely against her guide, 
not uttering a syllabic ; but as she saw him 
advance with even step and composed coun- 
tenance, she endeavoured to repress her emo- 
tion. Suddenly, about ten paces from them, 
a man advanced from behind a tree and aimed 
at Vampa. 

“ ‘ Not another step,* he said, * or you are a 
dead man.* 

“ * What, then ! * said Vampa, raising his 
hand w r ith a gesture of disdain, whilst Teresa, 
no longer able to restrain her alarm, clung 
closely to him; ‘do wolves rend each 
other?* 

“ 1 Who are you ? inquired the sentinel. 

“‘Iam Luigi Vampa, shepherd of the farm 
of San-Felice.* 


“ 4 What do you want?’ 

44 4 1 would speak with your companions 
who are in the recess at Rocca Bianca/ 


44 4 Follow me, then,* said the sentinel : 
4 or, as you know your way, go first.* 

“ Vampa smiled disdainfully at this precau- 
tion of the bandit, went before Teresa, and 
continued to advance with the same firm and 


easy step as before. At the end of ten .minutes 
the bandit made them a sign to stop. The two 
young persohs obeyed. Then the bandit 
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thrice imitated the cry of a crow. A croak 
answered this signal. 

“ 4 Good ! * said the sentry : 1 you may now 
advance.* 

“ Luigi and Teresa again set forward ; as 
they advanced, Teresa clung tremblingly to 
her lover, as she saw through the trees arms 
appeal and the barrels of carbines shine. The 
retitat of Rocca Bianca was at the top of a 
small mountain, whicli no doubt in former 
days had been a volcano — an extinct volcano 
before the days when Remus and Romulus 
had deserted Alba to come and found the city 
of Rome. Teresa and Luigi reached the sum- 
mit, and all nl once found themselves in the 
presence of twenty bandits. 

“‘Here is a young man who seeks and 
wishes to speak to you,* said the sentinel. 

4t 1 What has he to say ? * inquired the young 
man who was in command in the chiefs 
absence. ! 

44 ‘ I wish to say that I am tired of a shep- 
herd’s life,’ was Yampa’s reply. 

44 4 Ah, I understand,’ said the lieutenant ; 

4 and you seek admittance into outranks?' 

44 4 Welcome !’ cried several bandits of Fer- 
rusino, Pampinara, and Anagni, who had 
recognized Luigi Vampa, 4 Yes, but I come to 
ask something more than to be your coin- | 
panion 1 

“ ‘And what may that be?’ inquired the 
bandits, with astonishment. 

4 4 4 I come to ask to be your captain, 'said the 
young man. 

The bandits shouted with laughter. 

4 4 4 And what have you done to aspire to 
this honour ? ’ demanded the lieutenant. 

44 4 1 have killed your chief, Cucumct to, whose 
dress I now wear ; and I set fire to the Villa 
San Felice to procure a wedding-dress for my 
betrothed.* An hour afterwards Luigi Vampa 
was chosen captain, vice Cucumctto de- 
ceased.” 

44 Well, my dear Albert,” said Franz, turn- 
ing towards his friend, 44 what think you of 
citizen Luigi Vampa ? ” 

44 I say he is a myth,*' replied Albert, 4 4 and 
never had an existence,” 

44 And what may a myth be ?” inquired 
Pastrini. 

44 The explanation would be too l#ng, my 
dear landlord/* replied Franz. 

44 And you say that Maitre Vampa exercises 
his profession at this moment irt the environs 
of Rome ! ” 

4 4 And with a boldness of which no bandit 
before him ever cave an example.” 

44 Then the police have vainly tried to lay 
hands on him ? ” 

44 Why, yoii see, he has a good understand- 

a with the shepherds in the plains, the 
erinen of the Tiber, and the smugglers of 
(he coast. They seek for him in the moun- 
tains, and he is on the waters ; they follow him 
on the waters, and he is on tfce open sea ; 
then they pursue him, and he has suddenly 


UT 

taken refuge in the isle of Giglio, of Guanouti, 
or^Monte-Crlsto ; and when they hunt for him 
tlieie he reappears suddenly at Albano, Tivoli, 
or La Riccia. 

4 4 And how (Iocs he behave towards travel- 
lers ? ** 

44 Alas ! his plan is very simple. It depends 
on the distance he may be from the city, 
whether he gives eight hours, twelve hours, or 
a day wherein to pay their ransom ; ami 
w'hen that time has elapsed he allows 
another hour's grace. At the sixtieth minute 
of this houi, if the money is not forthcoming, 
he blows out the prisoner's brains with a pistol 
shot, nr plants his dagger in his heart, and 
that settles the account.” 

“ Well, Albert,” inquired Franz of his com- 
panion, “ aie you still disposed to go to the 
Colosseum by the outer Boulevards? ” 

*“ Perfectly,” said Albert, “ if the way be 
picturesque/’ 

The clock struck nine as the door opened, 
and a coachman appeared. “ Excellencies,” 
said he, “ the coach is ready.” 

44 Well, then,” said Franz, 44 let us to the 
Colosseum. ” 

44 By the Porta del Popolo or by the streets, 
your excellencies ? ” 

“ By the streets, vwrbleu / by the streets,” 
cried Franz. 

44 Ah, my dear fellow ! ” said Albert, rising, 
and lighting his third cigar ; 44 rcJly, I thought 
you had more courage.” So saying, the two 
young men went down the staircase, and got 
into ^he carriage. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THE CC, LOSS RUM. 

FRANZ had so managed his route, that during 
the ride to the Colosseum, they passed not a 
single ancient min, so that no gradual prepay 
ration was made on the mind for the colossal 
proportions of the gigantic building*irifcy came 
to admire. The road selected was a continua- 
tion of the Via Sistina ; then, by cutting off 
the right angle of the street in which stands 
Santa Maria Maggiore, and proceeding by the 
Via Urbana anefc San Pietro in Vincoli, the 
travellers would find themselves directly oppo- 
site the Colosseum. This itinerary possessed 
another great advantage, that of leaving Franz 
at full liberty to indulge his deep reverie upon 
the subject of the story recounted by Maftre. 
Pastrini, in which his mysterious host of the 
isle of Montc-Cristo was so strangely mixed 
up. Seated with folded arms in a corner of 
the carriage, he continued to ponder over the 
singular history he had so lately listened to,- 
and to ask himself an interminable number of 
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questions touching its various circumstances, 
without, however, arriving at a ' satisfactory 
reply to any of them. One fact more than 
the rest brought his friend “ Sinbad the 
Sailor ” back to his recollection, and that was 
the mysterious sort of intimacy that seemed to 
exist between the brigands and sailors : and 
Pastrini’s account of Vampn’s having found 
refuge on board the vessels of smugglers and 
fishermen, reminded Franz of tht* two Corsican 
bandits he had found supping so amicably with 
the crew of the little yacht which had even 
deviated from its course and touched at Porto- 
Vecchio for the sole purpose of landing them. 
The very name assumed by his host of Monle- 
Cristo, and again repeated by ihe landloid of 
the Hotel (it* Londies, abundantly piovcd 
to him that his island friend was playing Ins 
philanthropic part equally on the shorts of 
Piombino, Civita Vecehia, Ostia, and Oaeta, 
as on those of Corsica, Tuscany, and Spain ; , 
and further, Fianz bethought him of having i 
heard his singular entertainer speak both of | 
Tunis and Palermo, proving thereby how j 
largely his circle of acquaintances extended. j 

But however the mind of the young man 
might be absorbed in these reflections, they 
were at once dispersed at the sight of the dark 
frowning ruins of the stupendous Colosseum, 
through the various openings of which the 
pale moonlight played and flickered like the 
unearthly gleam from the eyes of the wander' 
ing dead. The carriage stopped near the 
Meta Sudans, the door was opened, and the 
young men eagerly alighting, found themselves 
opposite a cicerone, who appealed to nave 
sprung up from the ground, so unexpected was 
his appearance. 

The usual guide from the hotel having followed 
them, they had paid two conductors ; nor is 
it possible, at Rome, to avoid this abundant , 
supply of guides ; besides the ordinary cicerone ! 
who seizes upon you directly you set foot in 
your hotel, and never quits you while you re- > 
main in the city, there is also a special rice- | 
rone belonging to each monument, — nay, almost 
to each part of a monument. It may, there- 
fore, be easily imagined there is no scarcity of 
guides at the Colosseum, that wonder of all 
ages, wMt-iic Martial thus eulogizes “ Let 
Memphis cease to boast the barbarous miracles 
of her pyramids, nor the wonders of Ilabylon 
be talked of among us : all must bow to the 
superiority of the gigantic labour of the Cmsars, 
and the many voices of Fam^. spread far and 
wide the surpassing merits of this incomparable 
monument.” 

As for Albert and Franz, they essayed not 
to escape from their Ciceronian tyrants. And, 
indeed, it would have been so much the more 
difficult to break their bondage, as the guides 
alone are permitted to visit these monuments 
with torches in their hands ; thus, then, the 
young men made no attempt at resistance, but 
blindly and confidingly surrendered themselves 
into the care anti custody of their conductors. 


Albert had already made seven or* eight similar 
excursions to the Colosseujn, while his less 
favoured companion trod for the first time in 
his life the classic ground forming the monu- 
• ment of Flavius Vespasian, and to his credit 
j be it spoken, his mind, even amid the glib 
I loquacity of the guides, was duly and deeply 
i touched with awe and enthusiastic admiration 
j of all he saw ; and certainly no adequate 
l notion of these stupendous ruins can be formed, 

, save by such as have visited them, and more 
I especially by moonlight ; at which tune the 
! vast proportions of the building appear twice 
i as large, when viewed by the mysterious beams 
of a southern moonlit sky, whose lays are 
; sufficiently clear and vivid to gild the horizon 
| with a glow equal to the soft twilight of an 
! Kastem dime. Scarcely, therefore, hail Ihe 
leflcctivc Fianz walked a handled steps be- 
neath the mloiioi porticoes of the ruin, than, 
abandoning Albert to the guides, who would 
by no mean-, yield their prescriptive right of 
carrying th*ii victim? through the routine 
legularly laid down, and as regulaily followed 
by them, but, dragged the unconscious visitor 
to the various objects with a^ertinacity that 
admitted of no appeal ; beginning, as a matter 
of course, with the •* Fo.?se des Lions, ” and 
finishing with the ‘ fc Podium des Cesars.” To 
escape a jargon and mechanical survey of the 
wonder*, by w'liich be u\as surrounded, Franz 
j a vended a half-dilapidated staircase; and 
| leaving them to follow their monotonous round, 

! seated himself at the loot of a column, anil 
; immediately opposite a large chasm, which 
permitted him to enjoy a full and undisturbed 
\irw ot the gigantic dimensions of this majestic 
nun. 

Fran/ had remained for nearly a quarter of 
an hour perfectly hidden by the shadow of the 
vast column at whose base he had found a 
resting-place, and from whence his eyes fol- 
lowed the motions of Albert and his guides, 
who, holding torches in their hands, had 
emerged fiom a vomitarium placed at the oppo- 
site extremity of the Colosseum, and then again 
disappeared down the steps conducting to the 
seats reserved for the Vestal virgins, resembling 
; as they glided along, some restless shades 
| following the flickering glare of so many ignes- 
fatui, when all at once his ear. caught a sound 
! resembling that of a stone rolling down the 
staircase opposite the one by which he had 
I himself ascended ; there was nothing remark- 
able in the circumstance of a morsel of granite 
giving way and falling heavily below ; but it 
.seemed to him that the substance that fell gave 
way beneath the pressure of a foot ; and also 
that some one, who endeavoured as much as 
possible to prevent his footsteps from being 
heard, was approaching the spot where he 
sat. Conjecture soon became certainty, for 
the figure of a man was distinctly visible * to 
Franz, gradually emerging from the staircase 
opposite, upon which the moon was at that 
moment pouring a full tide of-sUvery brightness. 
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The stranger thus j resenting himself was J 44 Say qot a word about being late,” replied 
obably a person who, like Franz, preferred jjhe stranger, in purest Tuscan; “ Vis I who 


probably a person who, like Franz, preferred 
the enjoyment of solitude and his own thoughts 
to the frivolous gabble of the guides ; and his 
appearance had nothing extiaordinary in it ; 
but the hesitation with which he proceeded 
onwards, stopping and listening with anxious 


am too soon ; but even if you had caused me 
to wait a little while, I should have felt quite 
sure that the delay was not occasioned by any 
fault of yours.” 

“Your excellency is perfectly light in 


attention at every step he took, convinced thinking,” said the man ; “ 1 came here direct 
Franz he expected the arrival of some person. I from the Chateau Saint-Ange, and 1 had an 
By a sort of instinctive impulse, Franz with- ! immense deal of trouble before I could get to 
drew as much as possible behind his pillar, speak to Beppo.” 


About ten feet from the spot where himself • 
and the stranger were placed the roof had J 


‘‘ And who is Beppo ? ” 

“ Oh ! Beppo is employed in the orison, and 


.given way, leaving a large round aperture, I give him so much a year to let me know what 
through which might be seen the blue vault of j is going on within his holiness’s chateau.” 
heaven thickly studded with stars. Around; “Indeed! you are a pro\ident personal 
this opening, which hart, possibly for ages, per- 1 see.” 

milled a free entrance to the brilliant moon- i “Why, you see no one knows what may 
beams that now' illumined the vast pile, giew happen ; perhaps some ol these days 1 may be 
a quantity of creeping plants, whose delicate ■ cut tapped, like poor 1'eppino, and may be 
green branches stood out in hold lelief against very glad to have some little nibbling mouse to 
the clear azure of the firmament, while huge gnaw the meshes of my net, and so help me 
masses of thick strong fibrous shoots forced out of prison.” 
lheir way tlnough the chasm, and hung floating 44 briefly, what did you glean ? ” 

to and fio like so many waving* strings. The “That two executions of considerable in- 

fest will take place the day after to-morrow 
two o’clock, as is custotmuy at Rome at the 


person whose mysterious arrival had attracted j terest will take place the day after to-morrow 
the attention ot Franz stood in a kind of half- at two o’clock, as is custotmuy at Rome at the 
light, that rendered it impossible to distinguish I commencement of all great festivals ; one of the 
his features, although his dress was easily : culprits will be maszeiate, — he is an atrocious 
made out ; he wore a large brown mantle, one i villain, who lmudcrcd the priest who brought 
fold of which, thrown over his left shoulder, him up, and deceives not the smallest pity; 
served likewise to mask the lower part of his the other sufferer is sentenced to be decapitate, 
countenance, while the upper part was com- and lu\ your excellency, is poor Pcppilio.” 
pletely hidden by his broad -brimmed hat ; the “The fact is, that you have inspired not 
lower part of his diess was more distinctly only the jiontilical government, but also the 
visible by the bright rays of the moon, w'hich, neighbouring states, with such extreme fear, jf 
entering through the broken ceding, shed their that they are glad of an oppoituiuty of making 
refulgent beams on feet cased in elegantly- an example.” i 

made boots of polished leather, over which ! “ But Peppino did not even belong to my f 

descended fashionably -cut trowsers of black i band; he was merely a poor shepherd, whose l 
cloth. ! only crime consisted* in furnishing us with 

From the imperfect means Franz had of j provisions. ” 
judging, he could only come to one conclusion • “Which makes him your accomplice to all 
— that the individual whom he was thin watch- intents and purpose-* ; but mark the distinction 
ing certainly belonged to no inferior station of with which he is treated ; 'instead of being 
lile. toome few minutes had elapsed, and the knocked on the head, as you would be if once 
st rangir began to show manifest signs of im- they caught hold of you. he is simply sentenced 
patience, when a slight noise w r as heard out- to be guillotined, by which means, too, the 
side the aperture in the roof, and almost im- amusements of the day are diynyficd, and 
mediately a dark shadow seemed to obstruct there is a spectacle to please cv?*ry spectator.” 
the flood of light that had entered ft, and the 44 Without reckoning the wholly unexpected 

iri.se them with.” 


the flood of light that had entered ft, and the 44 Without reckoning the 
figure of a man was clearly seen gazing w'ith one I am preparing to surpr 
eager scrutiny on the immense space beneath 14 My good friend,” said the man in the 
him ; then, as his eye caught sight of the in- cloak, 44 excuse me for saymg that you seem to 


dividual in the mantle, he grasped a floating ! me precisely iif the mood to commit some wild 
mass of thickly-matted boughs, and glided or extravagant act.” 

lown by their help to within three or four 41 Perhaps I am ; but one thing I have re- 
feet of the ground, and then leaped lightly on solved on, and that is, to stop at nothing tore- 

his feet. The man who had performed this store a poor devil to liberty, w'ho has got into 
daring act with so much indifference wore the this scrape solely from having Served me. I 
costume of Transtevere. 41 1 beg your ex- should hate and despise myself as a. coward 
cellency’s pardon for keeping you waiting,” did I desert the brave fellow in his present 
said the man, in the Roman dialect ; 44 but I extremity.” 

don't think I'm many minutes after my time ; 44 And what do you mean to do? ” 

ten o’clock has just struck by the clock of 44 To surround the scaffold with twenty of 

Saint-Jean-de-Latran.” my best men, . who, at a signal from me, will 
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rash forward directly Peppino is brought for 
expiration, and, by the assistance* of their 
stilettos, drive back the g^uard, and carry off" 
tfe prisoner.” 

' ‘‘That seems to me as hazardous as uncer- 
tain, and convinces me my scheme is far better 
than yours.” 

“ And what is your excellency’s project ? ” 

“Just this ! I will so advantageously be- 
stow 2,000 piastres that the person receiving 
them shall obtain a respite till next year for 
t Peppino ; and during that year, another skil- 
fully placed 1,000 piastres snail afford him the 
means of escaping from his prison.” 

“ And do you feel sure of succeeding? ” 

“ Pardicu ! ” exclaimed the man in the 
•cl&ak, suddenly expressing himself in French. 

“What did your excellency say ? ” inquired 
the other. 

“ I said, my good fellow, that I would do 
more single-handed by the means of gold than 
you and all your troop could effect with 
stilettos, pistols, carbines, and blundcrbuses 
included. Leave me, then, to act, and have 
no fears for the result.” 

“ At least there can be no harm in myself 
and party being in readiness, in case your 
ckcellency should fail.” 

/“None whatever. Take what precautions 
you please, if it is any satisfaction to you to do 
.SO ; but rely upon my obtaining the reprieve I 
*fek.” 

■ L '“ Remember, the execution is fixed for the 
-day after to-morrow, and that you have but 
"dne day to work in.” , 

| ’“And what then? Is not 41 day divided 
1 ihjo twenty-four hours, each hour into sixty 
minutes, and every minute sub-divided into 
sixty seconds? Now' in 86,400 seconds very 
many things can be done. ” 

‘‘And how shall I know whether your 
excellency has succeeded or not ? ” 

“ Oh ! that is very easily arranged ; I have 
engaged the three low'er windows at the Cafe 
Rospoli ; should I have obtained the requisite 
pardon for Peppino, the two outside windows 
will be hung with yellow damasks, and the 
ceptre w'ith white, having a large cross in red 
marked on it.” 

“ And fldiTlm w r ill you employ to carry the 
reprieve to the officer directing the execu- 
tion ?” 

“ Send one of your men disguised as a 
penitent friar, and 1 will give it to him : his 
dress will procure him the meansof appro aching 
the scaffold itself, and will deliver tne official 
order to the officer, who in his turn will hand 
it to the executioner ; in the mean time it will 
be as well to acquaint Peppino with what we 
have determined on, if it be only to prevent his 
dying of fear or losing his senses, because in 
.either case a very useless expense will have 
^been incurred.” 

“ Your excellency,” said the man, “you arc 
' persuaded of my entire devotion to you, 
are you not ? 


“ Nay, I flatter myself that thcri can be no 
doubt of it,” replied the cavalier in the cloak. 

“Well, then, only fulfil your promise of 
rescuing Peppino, and henceforward you 
shall receive not only devotedness, but the 
most absolute obedience from myself and those 
under me that one human being can render to 
another.” / 

“ Have a care how far you pledge yourself, 
my good friend, for I may remind you of your 
promises at some, perhaps, not very distant 
period, when I, in my turn, may require your 
aid and influence.” 

“ Let that day come sooner or later, your excel- 
lency will find me what I have found you in 
this my heavy trouble ; and if from the other 
end of the world you but WTite me woid 
to do such or such a thing, conclude it done, 
for done it shall be, on the word and faith 
of ” 

“Hush!” interrupted the stranger; “I 
hear a noise. ” 

“ ’Tis some travellers, who are visiting the 
Colosseum by torchlight.” 

“ ’ Twere better we should not be seen to- 
gether ; those guides are nothing but spies, 
and might possibly recognise you ; and, how- 
ever I may be honoured by your friendship, 
my worthy friend, if once the extent of our 
intimacy were known, I am sadly afraid both 
my reputation and credit would suffer thereby.” 

“ Well, then, if you obtain the reprieve ? ” 

“ The middle window at the Cafe Rospoli 
will be hung with white damask, bearing on 
it a red cross. ” 

“ And if you fail? ” 

“ Then, all three windows will have yellow 
draperies.” 

“ And then?” 

“ And then my good fellow, use your dag- 
gers in any way you please ; and I further pro- 
mise you to be there. as a spectator of your 
prowess. ” 

“ All is then understood between us. 
Adieu, your excellency, depend upon me as 
firmly as I do upon you.” 

Saying these words, the Transtever$ dis- 
appeared down the staircase,, while his com- 
panion, muffling his features more closely than 
before in the folds of his mantle, possed almost 
close to Ffanz, and descended to the arena by 
an outward flight of steps. The next minute 
Franz heard himself called by Albert, who 
made the lofty building re-echo with the sound 
of his friend r s name. Franz, however, did 
not obey the summons till he had satisfied 
himself the two individuals, whose conversa- 
tion he had thus surprised, were at a sufficient 
distance to prevent his encountering therti in 
his descent, not wishing that they should sus- 
pect having had a witness to their discourse, 
who, if unable to recognize their faces, had at 
least heard every word that passed. In ten 
minutes from the parting of the strangers 
Franz was on thy road to the H6tel d’Espagne, 
listening with mortified indifference to the 
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learned dissertation delivered by Albert, after 
the manner of Pliny and Calpurnius, touching 
the iron-pointed nets used to prevent the 
ferocious beasts from springing on the spec- 
tators. Franz let him proceed without inter- 
ruption ; in fact, he heard not what he said ; he 
longed to be alone, and able, undisturbedly, 
to pgnder over all that Had occurred. One of 
the ttoo men, whose mysterious rendezvous in 
the Colosseum he had so unintentionally wit- 
nessed, was an entire stranger to him, but 
not so the other ; and though Franz had been 
unable to distinguish his features, from his 
being either wrapped in his mantle or obscured 
l>y the shadow, the tones of his voice had made 
too powerful an impression on him the first 
time he heard them for him ever again to 
forget them, hear them when or where he 
might. It was more especially when speak- 
ing in a manner half jesting, half bitter, that 
Franz’s ear recalled most vjvidly the deep, 
sonorous, yet well-pitched voice that had 
spoken to him in the grotto of Montc-Cristo, 
and which he heard for the second lime amid 
the darkness and ruined grandeur of the Colos- 
seum ! And the more he thought, the more 
entire was his conviction that the individual 
in the mantle was no other than his former 
host and entertainer, “ Sinbad the Sailor.” 

Under any other circumstances Franz would 
have found it impossible to resist his extreme 
curiosity to know more of so singular a per- 
sonage, and with that intent have sought to 
renew their short acquaintance ; but in the 
present instance the confidential nature of ihe 
conversation he had overheard made him, with 
propriety, judge that his appearance at such a 
time would be anything but agreeable. As 
we have seen, therefore, he permitted his 
former host to retire without attempting a 
recognition ; but fully promising himself a 
rich indemnity for his present forbearance 
should chance afford him another opportunity. 
In vain did Franz endeavour to forget the 
many perplexing thoughts which assailed him ; 
in vain did he court the refreshment of sleep. 
Slumber refused to visit his eyelids, and his 
night tots passed in feverish contemplation of 
the chain of circumstances tending to prove 
the individuality of the mysterious visitant to 
the Colosseum and the inhabitant of the 
grotto of Monte-Cri§to ; and the more he 
thought the firmer grew his opinion on the 
subject. Worn out at length, he fell asleep 
at daybreak, and did not awake till late. Like 
a genuine Frenchman, Albert had employed 
his time in arranging for the evening’s diver- 
sion ; he had sent to engage a box at the 
Teatro Argentino ; and Franz having a num- 
ber of letters to write, relinquished the carriage 
to Albert for the whole of the day. At five 
o'clock Albert returned, delighted with his 
day's work ; he had been occupied in leaving 
his letters of introduction, and had received in 
return more invitations to balls and soirees 
than it -would be possible for him to fulfil ; 


besides this, he had seen (as he called irt) ajl 
the remarkable sights at Rome. Yes, in A 
single day he had accomplished what his 
more reflective companion would have taken 
weeks to effect. Neither had he neglected to 
ascertain the name of the piece to be played 
that night at the Teatro Argentino, and also 
what performers appeared in it. 

The opera of “ Parisina ” was announced 
for representation, and the principal actors 
were Coselli, Moriani, and La Spech. The 
young men, therefore, had reason to consider 
themselves fortunate in having the opportunity, 
of hearing one of the best works by the com- 
poser of “ Lucia di Lammermoor,” supported 
by three of the most renowned vocalists of 
Italy. Albert had never been able to endure 
the Italian theatres, with their orchestras from 
which it is impossible to see, and the absence 
of balconies, or open boxes ; all these defects 
pressed hard on a man who had had his st^ll 
at the Opera Buffo, and his share in the 
omnibus box at the Italian Opera* Still, in , 
despite of this, Albert displayed his most 
dazzling and effective costume each time he 
visited the theatres; but, alas! his recherchi 
toilette was wholly thrown away ; and one of 
the most worthy representatives of Parisian 
fashion had to carry with him the mortifj'ing 
reflect ionof having nearly overrun Italy without 
meeting with a singlp adventure. 

Sometimes Albert would affect to make a 
joke of his want of success, but internally he 
was deeply wounded, and his self-love im- 
mensely piqued to think that Albert , de 
MoArcrf, the most admired and most sought 
a>ftcr of any young person of his day, should 
thus be passed over, and merely have his 
labour for his pains. And the thing was so 
much the more annoying, as, according to the 
characteristic modesty of a Frenchman, Albert 
had quitted Paris with the full conviction that 
he had only to show himself in Italy to carry 
all before him, and that upon his return he 
should astonish the Parisian world with the 
recital of his numerous lovtf affairs. Alas ! 
poor Albert, none of those interesting adven- 
tures fell in his way ; the lovely Genoese, 
Florentine, and Neapolitan females were d!i 
faithful, if not to their lmsbandl% al least to 
their loveis, and thought not of changing, 
even for the splendid appearance of Albert dfe 
Morcerf; and all he gained was the painful' 
conviction that the ladies of Italy have this 
advantage over those of France, that they are ■ 
faithful even in # their infidelity. Yet he could 
not restrain a hope that in Italy, as else*- 
where, there might be an exception to the 
general rule. Albert, besides being an elegant, 
well-looking young man, was also possessed of 
considerable talent and ability ; moreover, he 
was a viscount — a recently-created one Cer- 
tainly — but in the present day it is not neces- 
sary to go as far back as Npah in tracing ft 
descent, and a genealogica1V e e i* equally 
estimated, whether dated from* ijfflfor merely 
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l$l$l but to crown all these advantages, 
Albfert de Morcerf commanded an income of 
50,000 livres (£2,000), a more than sufficient 
feum to render him a personage of considerable 
importance in Park. It was, therefore, no 
small mortification to him to have visited most 
#of the principal cities in Italy, without having 
excited the most trifling observation. Albert, 
however, hoped to indemnify himself for all 
these slights and indifferences during the 
Carnival, knowing full well that among the 
different states and kingdoms in which this 
festivity is celebrated, Rome is the spot where 
even the wisest and gravest throw off the usual 
rigidity of their lives, and deign to mingle in 
the follies of this time of liberty and relaxation. 

The Carnival w r as to commence on the 
morrow ; therefore Albert had not an instant 
to lose in setting forth the programme of his 
hopes, expectations, and claims to notice. 
■With this design he had engaged a box in the 
most conspicuous part of the theatre, and exerted 
himself to set off his personal attractions by the 
aid of the most recherche and elaborate toilette. 
The box taken by Albert was in the first circle ; 
although each of the three tiers of boxes is 
deemed equally aristocratic, and is, for this 
reason, generally styled the “ nubility’s boxes,” 
and, although the box engaged for the two 
friends was sufficiently capacious to contain at 
least a dozen persons, it had cost less than 
would be paid at some of* the French theatres 
for one admitting merely four occupants. 
Another motive had influenced Albert's selec- 
tion of his seal : — who knew but that thus ad- 
vantageously placed he could not fail to attract 
the notice of some fair Roman ; and an intro- 
duction might ensue that would procure him 
the offer of a seat in a carriage, 01 a place in a 
princely balcony, from which he might behold 
the gaieties of the Carnival.-* These united 
considerations made Albert more lively and 
anxious to please than he had hitherto been. 
Totally disregarding the business of the stage, 
he leaned from his box and began attentively 
scrutinizing the beauty of each pretty woman, 
aided by a powerful lorgnette ; but, alas ! this 
attempt to attract similar notice wholly failed ; 
not even curiosity had been excited ; and it 
was but Joo apparent that the lovely crea- 
tures into wtibse good graces he was desirous 
of stealing were all so much engrossed with 
themselves, their lovers, or their own thoughts, 
that they had not so much as remarked him 
or the pointing of his glass. 

The truth was, that the anticipated pleasures 
of the Carnival, with the “holy week” that 
was to succeed it, so filled every fair breast as 
to prevent the least attention being bestowed 
even on the business of the stage ; the actors 
made their entries and exits unobserved or un- 
thought of ; at certain conventional moments 
the spectators would suddenly cease their con- 
versation, or rouse themselves from their 
musings to listen to some brilliant effort of 
Moriani’s,.a well-<?xecuted recitative by Coseili, 


or to join in loud applause at the wonderful 
powers of La Spech ; but that momentary 
excitement over, they quickly relapsed into 
their former state of pre- occupation or inter- 
esting conversation. Towards the close of 
the first act the door of a box which had been 
hitherto vacant was opened ; a lady entered, 
to whom Franz had been introduced in Paris, 
where, indeed, he had imagined she still" was. 
The quick eye of Albert caught the involuntary 
start with w r hich his friend beheld the new 
arrival, and turning to him, he said, hastily, — 
“ Do you know the female who has just 
entered the box ? ” 

“ Yes ; what do you think of her ? ” 

“Oh, she is perfectly lovely — what a com- 
plexion ? And such magnificent hair ! Is she 
French ? ” 

“No ; a Venetian.” 

“ Ami her name is ” 

“ Countess G ” 

“Ah! I know her by name,” exclaimed 
Albert ; “ she is said to possess as much wit and 
cleverness as beauty ! 1 was to have been 

presented to her when 1 met her at Madame 
Villeforfs baH.” 

“ Shall 1 assist you in repairing your negli- 
gence ? " asked Franz. 

“ My dear fellow, are you really on such 
good terms with her as to venture to take me 
to her box ?” 

“ Why, I have only had the honour of being 
in her society and conversing with her three 
or four times in my life ; but you know that 
even such an acquaintance as that might war- 
rant my doing what you ask.” 

At this instant the countess perceived 
Franz, and graciously waved her hand to him, 
to which he replied by a respectful inclination 
of the head. 

44 Upon my word,” said Albert, “ you seem 
to be on excellent terms with the beautiful 
countess ! ” 

“You are mistaken in thinking so,” re- 
turned Franz, calmly ; “ but you merely fall 
into the same error which leads so many pf 
our countrymen to commit the most egregious 
blunders. 1 mean that of judging the* habits 
and customs of Italy and Spain by our Parisian 
notions ; believe me, nothing is more falla- 
cious than to form any estimate of the degree 
of intimacy you may suppose existing among 
persons by the familiar terms they seem upon ; 
there is a similarity of feeling at this instant 
between ourselves and the countess, — nothing 
more.” 

“Is there, indeed, my good fellow? Pray 
tell me is it sympathy of heart ?” 

“ No ; of taste ! ” continued Franz, gravely. 

“ And in what manner has this congeniality 
of mind been evinced ? ” 

“ By the countess’s visiting the Colosseum, 
as we did last night, by moonlight, and. nearly 
alone.” 

“ You were with her, then?” 

“I was!” « 



THE COLOSSEUM. 

44 And what did you say to her ? ” beside the countess in the front of the in 

44 Oh ! we talked mutually of the illustrious obedience to the Italian custom, instantly rose 
dead of whom that magnificent ruin is a< and surrendered his place to the strangers, 
glorious monument ! ” who, in turn, would lx* expected to retire upon 

“Upon my word!” cried Albert, “you the arrival of other visi tors, 
must have been a very entertaining companion Franz presented Albert as one of the most 
alone, or all but alone, with a beautiful woman distinguished young men of the day, both as 
in such a place of sentiment as the Colosseum, regarded his position in society and extraor- 
and yet to find nothing better to talk about dinary talents : nor did he say more than the 
that} the dead ! All I can say is, if I should truth, for in Paris and the circle in which the 
^ver get such a chance, the living should be viscount moved he was looked upon and 
my theme.” cited as a model of perfection. Franz added 

‘And you will probably find your theme ! that his companion, deeply grieved at having 
ill-choscn.” ] been prevented the honour of being presented 

“Put,” said Albert, breaking in upon his j to the countess during her sojourn in Paris, v 
discourse, “never mind the past, let us only • was most anxious to make up for it, and had 
remember the present ! Are you not going to j requested him ( Franz) to remedy the past mis- 
keep your promise of introducing me lo the fortune by conducting him to her box, and 
fair subject of our remarks ? ” concluded by asking pardon for his presump- 

“Certainly, directly the curtain falls on the tion in having taken upon himself to do so. 
stage ! ” B The countess, in reply, bowed gracefully to 

“What a confounded lime this first act is Albert, and extended her hand with cordial 
about ! I believe, on my soul, that they never kindness to Franz ; then, inviting Albert to 
mean to finish it ! ” take the vacant seat beside her, she rccom- 

“ Oh, yes! they will ! only listen to that, mended Franz to take the next best, if he 

charming finale ! How exquisitely Cosclli j wished to view the ballet, and pointed to the 
sings his part ! ” one behind her own chair. Albert was soon 

“ llut what an awkward, inelegant fellow deeply engrossed in discoursing upon Paris 
he is ! ” and Paris matters, speaking to the countess ot 

44 Well, then, what do you say to La Spech ? the various pci sons they both knew there, 
did you ever see anything more perfect than Franz perceived how completely he was in hi$ 
her acting?” ' clement ; and, unwilling to interfere with the 

“Why, you know, my dear fellow, when pleasure he so evidently felt, took up Albert’s 

one has been accustomed to Mali bran and enormous lorgiiettc , and began in his turn to 

Sontag, these kind of singers don’t make the survey the audience. Sitting alone, in the front 
same impression on you they perhaps do on of a box immediately opposite, but situated 
others.” on the third row, was a female of exquisite 

“At least you must admire Moriani’s style beauty, dressed in a Greek costume, which it 
and execution.” was evident, from the ease and grace with 

“I never fancied men of his dark, ponder- which she wore it, was her national attire, 
ous appearance singing with a voice like a Behind her, but in deep shadow, was the out- 
woman’s.” line of a male figure; but the features of this 

“My good friend,” said Franz, turning to latter personage it was not possible to dis- 
him, while Albert continued to point his glass tinguisb. Franz could not foilxiar breaking in 
at every box in the theatre, “you seem deter- upon the apparently interesting conversation 
mined not to approve; you are really too passing between the countess and Albert, to 
diffictilt to please.” The curtain at length fell inquire of the former if she knew who was the 
on tlfe performances, to the infinite satisfaction fair Albanaise opposite, since beauty such as 
of the Viscount de Morccrf, who seized his hers was well worthy of being remarked* by 
hat, rapidly passed his fingers through his either sex. m m 

hair, arranged his cravat and wristbands, and “All 1 can tell you about lfer,” replied the 
signified to Franz that he was waiting for him countess, “is, that she has been at Rome 
to lead the way. Franz, who had mutely in- since the beginning of the season ; for I saw 
terrogated the countess, and received from her her where she now sits the very first night of the 
a gracious smile in token that he would be theatre’s opening, and since then she has never 
welcome, sought not to retard the gratification missed a performance. Sometimes accompa- 
of Albert’s eager impatience, but commenced nied by the individual v>ho is with her, and at! 
at once the tour of the house, closely followed others merely attended by a black servant.’ 1 
by Albert, who availed himself of the few 44 And what do you think of her personal 
minutes it occupied to reach the opposite side appearance ? ” 

of the theatre to settle the height and smooth- “ Oh, I consider her perfectly lovely,— she 
ness of his collar and tb arrange the lappets of is just my idea of what Mcdora must have, 
his coat ; this important task was just com- been.” 

pletcd as they arrived at the countess’s box ; Franz and the countess exchanged a smile, 
at the knock, the door was immediately and then the latter resumed her conversation 
opened, and the young manp who was seated with Albert, while Franz returned to his pre* 
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vioussurvey of the house and company. The through all the workings of jealousy* until 
curtain rose on the ballet, which was one of conviction seizes on his mind, and then, in a 
those excellent specimens of the Italian school, , frenzy of his rage and indignation, he awakens 
admirably arranged and put on the stage by his guilty wife to tell her he knows her guilt, 
Henri, who has established for himself a and to threaten her with his vengeance. This 
great reputation throughout Italy for his taste duet is one of the finest conceptions that has 
. and skill in the chorographic art,— one of ever emanated from the fruitful pen of Dorii- 
thqse masterly productions of grace, method, zetti. Franz now listened to it for the third 
aqd elegance, in which the whole corps de ballet, time ; yet its notes, so tenderly expressive' and 
from the principal dancers to the humblest fearfully grand, as the wretched husband and 
supernumerary, are all engaged on the stage at wife give vent to their different giiefs and 
, the same time ; and a hundred and fifty per- passions, thrilled through the soul of ■"Franz 
sons may be seen exhibiting the same attitude, with an effect equal to his first emotions upon 
br elevating the same arm or leg with a simul- hcaiing it. . Excited beyond his usual calm 
taneous movement, that would lead you to demeanour, Franz rose with the audience, and 
suppose but one mind, one act of volition, was about to join the loud enthusiastic applause 
influenced the moving mass: the ballet was that followed; but suddenly his purpose was 
tailed Poliska . However much the ballet arrested, his hands felt by his sides, and the 
might have claimed his attention, Franz was half-uttered “bravos” expired on his lips, 
too deeply occupied with the beautiful Greek The occupant of the box in which the Greek 
to take any note of it, while she seemed to girl sat appeared to share the universal anima- 
, experience an almost childlike delight in tion that prevailed, for he left his scat to stand 
Watching it ; her eager, animated looks con- up in the front, so that, his countenance being 
trotting strongly with the utter indifference of fully revealed, Franz had no difficulty in 
her companion, who, during the whole time recognizing him as the mysterious inhabitant 
the piece lasted, never even moved, spite of of Montc-Crisl©, and the very same individual 
the furious crashing din produced by the he had encountered the preceding evening in 
, trumpets, cymbals, and Chinese bells, made the ruins of the Colosseum, and whose voice 
to produce their loudest sound from the and figure had seemed so familiar to him. All 
orchestra. The apathetic companion of the doubt of his identity was now at an end : his 

■ fair Greek took no heed of the deafening singular host evidently resided at Rome. The 
sounds that prevailed, bi\t was, as far as surprise and agitation occasioned by this full 
appearances might be trusted, enjoying soft confirmation of Franz’s former suspicion had 
repose and bright celestial dreams. The no doubt imparted a corresponding expression 
ballet at length came to a close, and the cur- to his features ; for the countess, after gazing 
tajm fell amidst the loud, unanimous plaudits with a puzzled look on his speaking counte- 
pf; an enthusiastic and delighted audience. nance, burst into a fit of laughter, and begged 
4 Owing to the very judicious plan of dividing to know what had happened. “ Madame la 
tlje two acts of the opera with a ballet, the Comtesse,” returned Franz, totally unheeding 
pauses between the performances are very her raillery, “ I asked you a short time since 
short ; the singers in the opera having time if you knew any particulars respecting the 
to repose themselves anti change their costume, Albanian lady opposite ; I must now beseech 
when necessary, while the dancers are ex- you to inform me who and what is her hus- 
ecuting their pirouettes, and exhibiting their hand.” 

graceful steps. The overture to the second “Nay,” answered the Countess, “ I know 
act began ; and at the first bound of the no more of him than yourself.” 
leader’s bow across his violin Franz observed “ Perhaps you never before remarked him ?” 

the sleeper slowly arise and approach the “What a question !— so truly French 1* Do 

Greek girl, who turned round to say a few you not know that we Italians have eyes only 
wo<ls to him, and then leaning forward again lor the man' we love?” 
oty her box* sne* became ns absorbed as before “True,” replied Franz, 
ip what was going on. The countenance of “All I tan say,” continued the countess, 
the person who had addicssed her remained taking up the lorgnette , and directing it to the 
sol completely in the shade that, though box in question, “is, that the gentleman, 
Franz tried his utmost, he could not distin- whose history I am unable to furnish, seems 
guish a single feature. The curtain drew up, to me as though he had just been dug up ; he 
and the attention of Franz was attracted by looks more like a coipse permitted by some 

■ the actors ; and his eyes quitted their gaze at friendly gravedigger to auit his tomb for a 
the box containing the Greek girl and her while, and revisit this eartn of ours, than any* 
strange companion to watch the business of thing human. How ghastly pale he is 1 ” 

the stage. 44 Oh, lie is always as colourless as you now 

>Most of my readers are aware that the see him.” said Franz, 
second act of Parisina opens with the cele- “Then you know him?” almost screamed 
brated and effective duet in which Parisina, the countess. “Oh I pray do, for Heaven’s 

i sle TO betra P to Azzo the secret of sake, tell us all about is he a vampire, ox 

her tove tor Ugo. The injured husband goes a resuscitated corpse, or what ? " 
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“I fancy I have seen him before ; and I 
even think he recognizes me.” 

“And I can^well understand, 1 * said the 
cwntess, shrugging up her beautiful shoulders, 
as though an involuntary shudder passed 
through her veins, “that those who have once 
seen that man will never be likely to forget 
him.** The sensation experienced by Franz 
was evidently not peculiar to himself ; another, 
and wholly uninterested person, felt the same 
unaccountable awe and misgiving. “Well,” 
inquired, Franz, after the countess had a second 
time directed her lorgnette at the loge of their 
mysterious vis-a-vis^ “ what do you think of 
our opposite neighbour ? ” 

“Why, that he is no other than Lord 
Ruthven himself in a living form.” This 
fresh allusion to Byron drew a smile to Franz’s 
countenance ; although he could but allow 
that if anything was likely to induce belief in 
the existence of vampires, it would lie the pre- 
sence of such a man as the* mysterious per- 
sonage before him. 

“I must positively find out who and what 
he is,” said Franz, rising from his seat. 

“No, no !” cried the countess, “you must 
not leave me. 1 depend upon ‘you to escort 
me home. Oh, indeed, I cannot permit you 
to go.” 

“ Is it possible,” whispered Franz, “ that you 
entertain any fear ? ” 

“I’ll tell you,” answered the countess. 
“ Byron had the most perfect belief in the 
existence of vampires, and even assured me he 
had seen some. The description he gave me 
perfectly corresponds with the features and 
character of the man before us. Oh ! it is the 
_ exact personification of what I have been led 
to expect. The coal-black hair, large bright 
glittering eyes, in which a wild, unearthly fire 
seems burning, — the same ghastly paleness. 
Then observe, too, that the very female he has 
with him is altogether unlike all others of her 
sex. She is a foreigner— -a stranger. Nobody 
knows who she is, or where she comes from. 
No doubt she belongs to the same horrible 
riice he does, and is, like himself, a dealer in 
magiqpl arts. I entreat of you not to go near 
him— at least to-night ; and if to-morrow your 
curiosity still continues as great, pursue your 
researches if you will ; but to-night you neither 
can nor shall. For that purpose J mean to 
keep you all to myself. ” Franz protested he 
could not defer his pursuit till the following 
day, for many reasons. “ Listen to me,” said 
the countess, “and do not be so very head- 
strong. I am going home. I have a party at 
my house to-night, and therefore cannot pos- 
sibly remain till the conclusion of the opera. 
Now, I cannot for one instant believe you so 
devoid of gallantry as to refuse a lady your 
escort when she even condescends to ask you 
for it.” 

There was nothing else left for Franz to do 
but to take up his hat, open the door ol the 
loge % and offer the countess bis arm. It was 


quite evident, by the countess’s manner, that 
her uneasiness was not feigned j and Frans ' 
himself could not resist a species of super* 
sritious dread — so much the stronger in him 
as it rose from a variety of corroborating re- 
collections, while the terror of the countess 
sprang from an instinctive feeling, originally 
created in her mind by the wild tales she had 
listened to till she believed them truths. Fran* 
could even feel her arm tremble as he assisted 
her into the carriage. Upon arriving at her 
hotel, Franz perceived that she had deceived 
him when she spoke of expecting company ; 
on the contrary, her own return before the 
appointed hour seemed greatly to astonish the 
domestics. “ Excuse my little subterfuge,” 
said the countess, in reply to her companion’s 
half- reproachful observation on the subject, 

“ but that horrid man had made me feel quite 
uncomfortable, and I longed to be alone that 
I might compose my startled mind.” Frans 
essayed to smile. “Nay,” said she, “smile 
not ; it ill accords with the expression of your 
countenance, and I am sure it springs not 
from your heart. However, promise me one 
thing.” 

“What is it?” 

“ Promise me, I say.” 

“ I will do anything you desire, except re- 
linquish my determination of finding out who 
this man is. I have more reasons than you 
can imagine for desiring to know who he is, 
from whence he came, and whither he 'ife 
guing” 

“ Where he comes from I am ignorant ; but 
I can readily tell you where he is going to* 
and that is down below, without the least 
doubt.” 

“Let us only *speak of the promise you 
wished me to make,” said Franz. 

“ Well, then, you must give me your word 
to return immediately to your hotel, and mak£ 
no attempt to follow this man to-night. There 
are certain affinities between the persons we 
quit and those \se meet afterwards. For 
Heaven’s sake, do not serve as a conductor be- 
tween that man and me. ’Pursue your chase 
after him to-morrow as eagerly as you please ; 
but never bring him near me if you would not 
sec me die of terror. And now, good-niglit ; 
retire to your apartments, an^ try to sleep 
away all recollections of thL evening. For my 
own part, I am quite sure I shall not be able 
to close my eyes.” So saying, the countess 
quitted Franz, leaving him unable to decide 
whether she were merely amusing herself at 
his expense, dr that her fears and agitations 
were genuine. 

Upon his return to the hotel Fran* found 
Albert in his dressing-gown and slippers, list- 
lessly extended on a sofa, smoking a cigar. • 
“ My dear fellow ! ” cried he, springing up f 
“is it really you ? Why, I did not expect fo 
see you before to-morrow.” . 

“My dear Albert ! ” replied Franz, “ I am 
glad oi this opportunity to tell you, once and 
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‘ forever, that you entertain a most erroneous 
notion Concerning Italian females. I should 
have thought the continual failures you have 
met with in all your own love affairs might 
have taught you better by this time. *’ 

“ Upon my soul ! these women would 
puzzle the very devil to read them aright. 
Why, here — they give you their hand — they 
press yours in return — they keep up a whispcr- 

* !ng conversation— permit you to accompany 

• them home ! Why, if a Parisian were to in- 
dulge in a quarter of these marks of flattering 
attention her reputation would be gone for 
ever.” 

44 And the very reason why the females of 
this fine country put so little restraint on their 
words and actions is because they live so 
much in public, and have really nothing to 
conceal. Besides, you must have perceived 
that the countess was really alarmed. 

“ At what ? at the sight of that respectable 
gentleman sitting opposite to us in the same 
idge as the lovely Greek girl? Now, for my 
part, 1 met them in the lobby after the con- 
clusion of the^ piece ; and, hang me, if I can 
guess where you look your notions of the other 
world from ! I can assure you that this hob- 
goblin of yours is a deuced fine-looking fellow 
— admirably dressed. Indeed, I fed quite 
sure, from the cut of his clothes, they are made 
by a first-rate Paris tailor— probably Blin or 
Humann. He was rather too pale, certainly ; 
but, then, you know, paleness is always looked 
upon as a strong proof of aristocratical descent 
and distinguished breeding.” Franz smiled : 
for he well remembered that Albert particularly 
prided himself on the entire absence of colfmr 
, m his.< 2 jvn complexion. 

44 Well, that lends to confirm my own 
ideas,” said Fran/, “that the countess’s sus- 
picions were destitute alike of sense and reason. 
Did he speak in your hearing? anti did you 
catch any of his words ? ” 

44 1 did; but they were uttered in the 
Romaic dialect. I knew that from the mix- 
ture of Greek words. I don’t know whether I 
ever told you that -when I was at college I was 
rather— rather strong in Greek.” 

44 He spoke the Romaic language, did 
he*” 

44 1 thinly sa” 

'* Thai settleS it,” murmured Franz. “ Tis 
he, past all doubt.” 

“ What do you say ? ” 

41 Nothing, nothing. But tell, what were 
you thinking about when I came in?” 

“Oh, I was arranging a littlS surprise for 

you.” 

44 Indeed ! Of what nature ? ” 

44 Why, you know, it is quite impossible to 
procure a carriage ” 

44 Certainly ; and I also know that we have 
done all that human means afforded to endea- 
vour to get one. ” 

44 Now, then, in this difficulty, a bright idea 
^bas flashed across my brain.” Franz looked 


at Albert as though he had not much confidence 
in the suggestions of his imagination. “ I tell 
you what, M. Franz!” criejl Albert; “you 
deserve to be called out for such a misgiving 
and incredulous glance as that you were pleased 
to bestow on me just now.” 

“ And I promise to give you the satisfaction 
of a gentleman if your scheme turns out as in- 
genious as you assert.” 

44 Well, then, hearken to me.” 

“I listen.” 

44 You agree, do you not, that obtaining a 
carriage is out of the question ? * 

“Ido.” 

4 4 Neither can we procure horses? ” 

“ True ; we have offered any sums, but have 
failed.” 

“ Well, now, what do you say to a cart? I 
dare say such a thing might be had.” 

“ Very possibly.” 

44 And a pair of oxen ? ”* 

44 As easily found as the cart.” 

“Then you see, my good fellow, with a 
cart and couple of oxen our business can be 
managed. The cart must be tastefully orna- 
mented ; and if you and I dress ourselves as 
Neapolitan reapers we may get up a striking 
tableau, after the manner of that splendid 
picture by Leopold Robert. It would add 
greatly to the effect if the countess would join 
us in 1 he costume of a peasant from Fuzzoli or 
Sorcnto. Our group would then be quite 
complete, more especially as (he countess is 
quite beautiful enough to represent the mother 
with child.” 

44 Well,” said Franz, 44 this time, M. Albert, 
I am bound to give you credit for having hit 
upon a most capital idea.” 

“ And quite a naiional one, too,” replied 
Albert, with gratified pride. “ A mere masque 
borrowed from our own festivities. Ila ! ha ! 
Messieurs les Romains ; you thought to make 
us, unhappy strangers, trot at the heels of your 
processions, like so many lazzaroni, because no 
carriages or horses are to l>e bad in your 
beggarly city. But you don’t know us ; when 
we can’t have one thing we invent another. " ' 

44 And have you communicated your trium- 
phant idea to any person ? ” 

44 Only to our host. Upon my return home 
I sent to desire he would come to me, and I 
then expiated to him what I wished to pro- 
cure. He assured me that nothing would lx; 
easier than to furnish all I desired. One thing 
I was sorry for ; when I bade him have the 
horns of the oxen gilded, he told me there 
would not be time, as it would require three 
days to effect that ; so you see we must do 
without this little superfluity.” 

44 And where is he now ? ” 

“Who?” 

“ Our host. ” ^ 

“ Gone out in search of our equipage ; by 
to-morrow it might be loo late.” 

“ Then he will be able to give us an answer 
to-night?” 
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u Oh, I expect him every minute. ” At this 
instant the aoor opened, and the head of 
Mattre Pastrini appeared. “Fetmessot ” in- 
quired he. 

“ Certainly— certainly,” cried Franz. 

“ Come in, mine host.” 

*^Now, then,” ashed Albert, eagerly ; 44 have 
you found the desired cart and oxen ? ” 

44 Better than that ! ” replied the Mattre 
Pastrini, with the air of a man perfectly well 
satisfied with himself. 

44 Take caie, my worthy host,” said Albert, 
41 better is a sure enemy to well. ’ 5 

“Let your excellencies only leave the mat- 
ter to me,” returned Mattre Pastrini, in atone 
indicative of unbounded self-confidence. 

44 But what have you done? ” asked Franz. 
44 Speak out, there's a worthy fellow. “ 

“Your excellencies aic aware, ” responded 
the landlord, swelling with importance, “that 
the count of Monle s Cristo is living on the 
same floor with yourselves ! ” • 

‘•I should think we did know it,” exclaimed 
Albert 44 since it is owing to that circumstance 
that we are packed into these small rooms, 
like two poor students in the baeje streets of 
Paris.” 

4 ‘ Well, then, the count of Monte-Cristo, 
hearing of the dilemnm in which you are 
placed, has sent to oiler you seats in his 
carriage and two places at Ins windows m the 
Palace Rospoli.” The friends looked at each 
other with unutterable surpiise. 

44 But do you think,” asked Fianz, “that 
we ought to accept such ofters from a perfect 
stranger ?” 

“ What sort of peison is this count of 
Monte-Cristo ? M asked Franz of his host. “ A 
very great nobleman, but whether Maltese or 
Sicilian 1 cannot exactly say ; but this I know, 
that he is noble as a Borghesc ami rich as a 
gold-mine.” 

41 It seems to me,” said Franz, speaking in 
an under tone to Albert, “thal if this indivi- 
dual meritrd the high panegyrics of our land- 
lord lie would have com eyed his invitation 
throtigh another channel, and not permitted it 
to be broyght to us in this unceremonious way. 
He would have written — or ” 

At this instant some one knocked at the door. 
“Come in!” said Finn/.. A servant, wear- 
ing a livery of considerable style and rirhncss, 
appeared at the .threshold, and placing two 
cards in the landlord’s hands, who forthwith 
presented them to the tw'o young men, he said, 
“Please to deliver these, from M. le comtc de 

• Monte-Cristo, to M. le Vicomte Albert de 
Morcerf and M. Franz Epinay. M. le comte 
de Monte-Cristo,” continued the servant, 
14 begs these gentlemen’s permission to wait 
upon them as their neiglrbour, and he will be 
honoured by an intimation of what time they 

• will please to receive him.” 

44 Faith, Franz,” whispered Albert, 44 there 
is not much to find fault with here. ” 

^ 44 Tell the count,” replied Fragz, 14 that we 


will do ourselves the pleasure of calling on 
him.” The servant bowed and retired. 

“ That is "what I call an elegant mode of 
attack,” said Albert. “ You were quite 
correct in what you stated, MaUrc Pastrini. 
The count of Monte-Cristo is unquestionably 
a man of first-rate breeding and knowledge of 
the world.” 

“Then you accept liis offer?” said the 
host. 

“Of course we do,” replied Albert. 44 Still 
I must own I am sorry to be obliged to give 
lip the cart and the group of reapers— it 
would have produced such an effect ! And 
were it not foi the windows at the Palace 
Rospoli, by way of recompense for the loss of 
our beautiful scheme, 1 don’t know but what I 
should have held on by my original plan. 
What say you, Franz ? ” 

1 1 Oh, 1 agree with you ; the windows in the 
Palace Rospoli alone decided me.” The 
truth was, that the mention of two places in 
the Palace Rospoli had recalled to Franz’s 
mind the convocation he had overheard the 
preceding evening in the ruins of the Colosseum 
between the mysterious unknown and the 
Transtevcrc, in which the stranger in the cloak 
had undertaken to obtain the freedom of a 
condemned criminal ; and if this muffled-up 
individual proved (as Franz felt sure he would) 
the same as the person he had just seen in the 
Teatro Argentino, theta he should be able to 
establish his identity, and also to prosecute 
his researches respecting him with perfect 
facility and fieedom. Franz passed the night 
in confused dicams respecting the two meet- 
ings he had already had with his mysterious 
tormentor, and in waking speculations as to 
what the morrow would produce. The next 
day must clear up ever)' doubt, and unless his 
near neighbour and would-be friend, the count 
of Monte-Cristo, possessed the ring of Cyges, 
and by its power were able to render himself 
invisible, it was very certain he could not 
escape this time. Eight o’clock found Franz 
up anil dressed, while Albert, who had not the 
same motives for early rising, was still pro- 
foundly asleep. The first act of Franz was to 
summon his landlord, who presented himself 
with his accustomed obsequiousness. 

44 Pray, Mail re Pastrini, ' asked ’Frarfz, “ is 
not some execution appointed to take place to- 
day ? 

“ Yes, your excellence ; hut if your reason 
for inquiry is that you may procure a window 
to view it from, you are much too late.” 

“Oh, no !” answered Franz, “1 had no 
such intention ; and even if I had felt a wish 
to witness the spectacle I might have done 
so from Monte Fincio, — could I not?” 

44 Ah !” exclaimed mine host, “I did not 
think it likely your excellence would have 
chosen to mingle with such a rabble as are 
always collected on that hill, which, indeed, 
they consider as exclusively belonging to them- 
selves.” 
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“Very possibly I may not go,” answered 
Franz; “but in case I feel disposed, give 
me some particulars of to-day’s executions.” 

“ What particulars would your excellency 
like to hear ?” 

* “ Why, the number of persons condemned 

to suffer, their names, and description of the 
death they are to die.” 

“That happens just lucky, your excellence ! 
Only a few minutes ago they brought me the 
tavolettas 

“What are they?” 

“Sort of wooden tablets hung up at the 
corners of streets the evening before an execu- 
tion, on which is pasted up a paper contain- 
ing the names of the condemned persons, 
their crimes, and mode of punishment. The 
reason for so publicly announcing all this is, 
that all good and faithful Catholics may offer 
up their prayers for the unfortunate culprits, 
and, above all, beseech of Heaven to grant 
them a sincere repentance.” 

“ And these tablets are brought to you, 
that you may add your prayers to those of 
the faithful, are they?” asked Franz, some- 
what incredulously. 

“ Oh dear, no, your excellence ; I have not 
time for anybody’s aflairs but my own and 
those of my honourable guests ; but I make 
an agreement with the man who pastes up 
the papers, and he brings them to me as he 
would the playbills, tllat in case any person 
staying at my hotel should like to witness an 
execution, he maj r obtain every requisite in- 
formation concerning the time and place, etc.” 

“ Upon my word, that is most delicate at- 
tention on youi part, Maitre Pastrini,” cried 
Franz. 

“ Why, your excellence,” returned land- 
lord, chuckling, and rubbing his hands wiili 
infinite complacency, “ I think I may take 
upon myself to say I neglect nothing to de- 
serve thesuppoit and patronage of the noble 
visitors to this poor hotel.” 

“ I see that plainly enough, my most excel- 
lent host, and. you may rely upon my repeat- 
ing so striking a proof of your attention to 
your guests wherever I go. Meanwhile, 
* oblige me by a sight of one of these lavo- 
kttas .” 

“ N&thfhg can be easier than to comply 
with your excellency’s wish,” said the land- 
lord, opening the door of the chamber; “I 
have caused one to be placed on the land- 
ing, close by your apartment.” Then, taking 
the tablet from the wall, he handed it to Franz, 
who read as follows : — 

“ ‘The public is informed that on Wed- 
nesday, February 23rd, being the first day of 
the Carnival, two executions will take place 
in the Place del Popolo, by order of the 
Tribunal dela Rota, of two individuals, named 
Andtca Rondola, and Peppino, otherwise 
called Rocca Priori; the former found guilty 
of the murder of a venerable and exemplary 
priest, named Don Cesar Torlini, canon of the 


church of Saint -Jean-de-Latran; and the 
latter convicted of being an accomplice of 
the atrocious and sanguinary bandit Luigi 
Vampa and his troop. The first-named male- 
factor will be mazzolato , the second culprit, 
dccapitato. The prayers of all good Christians 
are entreated for these unfortunate men, that 
it may please God to awaken them to a sense 
of their guilt, and to grant them a hearty and 
sincere repentance for their crimes.’ ” 

This was precisely what Franz had heard 
the evening before in the ruins of the Colos- 
seum. No part of the programme differed — 
the names of the condemned persons — their 
crimes and mode of punishment — all agreed 
with his previous information. In all pioha- 
bility, therefore, the Transtevere was no other 
than the bandit Luigi Vampa himself, and 
the man shrouded in the mantle the same he 
had known as “ Sinbad the Sailor,” but who, 
no doubt, was still pursuing his philanthropic 
expedition in Rome as he had already done at 
Porto-Vecchio and Tunis. Time was getting 
on, however, and Franz deemed it advisable 
to awaken Albert ; but at the moment he pre- 
pared to proceed to his chamber his friend 
entered ihe saloon in perfect costume for the 
day. The anticipated delights of the Carnival 
had so run in his head as to make him leave 
his pillow long before his usual hour. 

“ Now, my excellent Maitre Pastrini,” said 
Fran/., addressing his landlord, “ since we are 
both ready, do you think we may proceed at 
once to visit the count of Monte Cristo?” 

“ Most assuredly,” replied he. “ The count 
of Monle-Cristo is always an early riser ; and 
1 can answer for his having been up these two 
hours.” 

“Then you really consider we shall not be 
intituling if we pay our respects to him di- 
rectly ?" 

“ Oh, I am quite sure. I will take all the 
blame on myself if you find I have led you 
into an error.” 

“ Well, then, if it be so ; are you ready, 
Albert?” 

“Perfectly!” 

“ Let us go and return our best thanks for 
his courtesy.” 

“ Yes, let us do so.” The landlord preceded 
the friends across the landing, which was all 
that separated them from the apartments of 
the count, rang at a bell, and upon the door 
being opened by a servant, said, — “ I Signori 
Francesi. ” 

The domestic bowed respectfully, _ and in- 
vited them to enter. They passed through two 
rooms, furnished with a style and luxury they 
had not calculated on finding under the roof 
of Maitre Pastrini, and were shown into an 
elegantly fitted-up saloon. The richest Turkey 
carpets covered tne floor, and the softest and 
most inviting couches, bergtreS) jmd sofas 
offered their high -piled and yjelding cushions 
to such as desired repose or refreshment. 
Splendid paintings by the first masters were 
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ntngcd against the walls, intermingled with 
magnificent trophies of war, while heavy 
curtains of costly* tapestry were suspended 
before the different doors of the room. “ If 
your excellencies will please to he seated,” 
said the man, “ I will let M. le Comte know 
you are here.” 

And with these words he disappeared be- 
hind onfe of the tapestried poriihts. As the 
door opened, the sound of a guild reached the 
ears of the young men, but was almost imme- 
diately lost, for the rapid closing of the door 
merely allowed one rich swell of harmony to 
enter the saloon. Franz and Albert looked 
inquiringly at each other, then at the gorgeous 
fittings-up of the apartment. All seemed even 
more splendid at a second viAr than it had 
done at their first rapid survey. 

“ Well,” said Franz to his friend, “what 
think you of all this ? ” 

Why, upon my soul, my dear fellow, it 
strikes me our elegant and attentive neigh- 
bour must either be some successful stock- 
jobber who has speculated in the fall of 
the Spanish funds or some prince travelling 
incog" • 

“ Hush ! hush ! ” replied Franz, “ we shall 
ascertain who and what he is — he comes ! ” 
As F ranz spoke, he heard the sound of a door 
turning on its hinges, and almost immediately 
afterwards the tapestry was drawn aside, and 
the owner of all these riches stood before the 
two young men. Albert instantly rose to meet 
him, but Franz remained, in a manner spell- 
bound on his chair, for in the person of him 
who had just entered he recognized not only 
the mysterious visitant to the Colosseum, and 
the occupant of the lo$c at the Salic Argcn- 
tino, but also his singular host of Monte- 
Cristo. 


. CHAPTER XXXV. 

LA MA7.ZOLATA. 

“ Gentlemen,” said the count of* Monte- 
Cristo as he entered, “ I pray you excuse me 
for suffering my visit to be anticipated ; but I 
feared to disturb you by presenting myself 
earlier at your apartments ; besides, you sent 
me word you would come to me, and I have 
held myself at your disposal.” 

“ Franz and I have to thank you a thousand 
times, M. le Comte,” returned Albert ; “you 
extricated us from a great dilemma, and we 
were on the point of inventing some very 
fantastic vehicle when your friendly invitation 
reached tis.” 

. “Indeed !” returned the count, motioning 
two young men to sit down* “it :vc/; ' V; 


fault of that blockhead Pastrini that I did not 
sooner assist you in your distress. He did not 
mention a syllable of your embarrassment to 
me, when he knows that, alone and isolated as 
I am, I seek every opportunity of making the 
acquaintance of my neighbours. As soon as I 
learned I could in any way assist you, I most 
eagerly seized the opportunity of offering my 
services.” The two young men bowed. Franz 
had, as yet, found nothing to say : he had adopt- 
ed no determination ; and as nothing in the 
count's manner manifested the wish that he 
should recognize him, he did not know 
whether to make any allusion to the past, or 
wait until he had moic proof ; besides, al- 
though sure it was he who had been in the 
b(jx ihe previous evening, he could not be 
equally positive that he v is the man he had 
seen at the Colosseum. lie resolved, theie- 
fore, to let tilings take their course without 
making any direct overture to the count. 
JBerides, he had this advantage over him, he 
was master of his secret, whilst he had no 
hold on Franz, who had nothing to conceal. 
However, he resolved to lead the con versa# 
tion to a subject which might possibly clear 
up his doubts. 

“ M. le Comte,” said he, “you have 
offered us places in your carriage, and at your 
windows of the Rospoli Palace. Can you tell 
us where we can obtain a site of the Place del 
Popolo?” 

“ All ! ” said the count, negligently, looking 
attentively at Morcerf, “ is there not some- 
thing like an execution upon the Place del 
Popqjo ? ” 

“Yes,” returned Franz, finding that the 
count was coming to the point he wished. 

“ Stay, I think I told my steward yester- 
day to attend to this : perhaps I can render 
you this slight service also. He extended his 
hand, and rang the hell thrice. “ Did you 
evei occupy yourself,” said he to Franz, “ with 
the employment of time and the means of 
simplifying the summoning your servants? I 
have : when I ring once, it is for my valet ; 
twice, for my maitre d’hfitel ; thrice, for my 
steward : thus I do not waste a minute or a 
word. Here he is!” A man of about five- # 
and-forty to fifty entered, exactly resembling 
the smuggler who had introduce*** F/anz into 
the cavern ; but he did not appear to recog- 
nize him. It was evident he had his orders. 
“M llertuccio,” said the count, “have you 
procured me windows looking on the Place del 
Popolo, as I ordered you yesterday ? ” 

“ Yes, excellency,” returned the steward ; 
“but it was very late.” 

“Did I not tell you I wished for one?” 
replied the count, frowning. 

“And your excellency has one, which was 
let to Prince Lobanieff ; but I was obliged to 
pay a hundred ” 

“That will do — that will do, Monsieur; 
Bcrtuccio ; spare these gentlemen all sueh\ 
domestic arrangements, You have the win- ; 
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dow, that is sufficient. Give orders to the 
coachman ; and be in readiness, on the stairs 
to conduct us to it.* 1 The steward bowed, and 
was about to quit the room. “Ah ! ” con- 
tinued the count, “be good enough to ask 
Pastrini if he has received the tavoletla, and 
if he can send us an account of the execu- 
tion.** 

“ There is no need to do that,' 1 said Franz, 
taking out his tablets “ foi I saw the ac- 
count, and copied it down. *' 

“ Very well, you can retire, Maitre Ber- 
tuccio ; let us know when breakfast is ready- 
These gentlemen,” added he, turning to the 
two friends, “will, 1 trust, do me the honour 
to breakfast ? ” 

I “ But. M. le Comte,” said Albert, “we 
shall abuse your kindness.” 

“ Not at .ill ; on the contrary, you will give 
me great pleasure. You will, one or other 
of you, perhaps both, return it to me at 
Paris. Maitre Bertuccio, lay covers for three.” 
He took Franz’s tablets out of his hand. 

“ * We announce,* he read, ill the same tone 
with which he would have read a newspaper, 
‘that to-day, the 23rd of Fcbruaiy, will be 
executed Andrea Rondolo, guilty of murder 
on the person of the respectable anil venerated 
Don Cesar Torlini, canon of the church Saint- 
Tean-de-Latran, and Peppino, called Rocca 
Priori, convicted of complicity with the de- 
testable bandit Luigi Yampa, and the men of ! 
his troop.* Hum ! ‘ The first will be mazzo - | 

latOy the second decapitato' Yes,” continued 
the count, “it was at first arranger l in this 
way ; but I think since yesterday some change 
has taken place in the order of the ceremony.” 

“ Really ! ** said Franz. 

“Yes, T passed the evening at the Cardinal 
Rospigliosi s, and there mention was made of j 
something like a pardon for one of the two 1 
men.” i 

“ For Andrea Rondolo?” asked Fnnz. 

“No,” replied (he count, carelessly ; “for 
the other (he glanced at the tablets as if to 
recall the name), for Peppino, called Rocca 
Priori. You are thus deprived of seeing a man 
guillotined ; but the mazzolato still remains, 
t which is a very cui ious punishment when seen 
for the first time, and even the second, whilst 
the oth&r, h» you must know, is very simple. 
The mandaia never fails, never tiembles, 
never strikes thirty times inelTcctually, like the 
soldier who beheaded the Comte de Chalais, 
and lc> whose tender mercy Richelieu had 
doubtless recommended the sutlerer. Ah ! ’* 
added the count, in a contemptuous tone, “do 
not tell me of European punishments, they are 
in the infancy, or rather the old age, of 
cruelty.” 

“ Really, M. Ie Comte,** replied Franz, 

“ one would think that you had studied the 
different tortures of all the nations of the 
world.” 

“There are, at least, few that I have not 
seen,** said the count, coldly. 


“ And you took pleasure in beholding these 
dreadful spectacles ? ** 

“ My first sentiment was •horror, the second 
indifference, the third curiosity.” 

“ Curiosity ! that is a terrible word.” 

“ why go p j n life, our greatest preoccupa- 
tion is death ; is it not, then, curious to study 
the different ways by which the soul and body 
can part ; and howj accoiding to their dif- 
ferent characters, temperaments, and even the 
different customs of their countries, individuals 
bear the transition from life to death, from 
existence to annihilation ? As for myself, I 
can assure you of one thing, the more men you 
see die, the easier it becomes to die : and, in 
my opinion, death may be a torture, but it is 
not an expiation.” 

“ 1 do not quite understand you,” replied 
Franz ; ‘ ‘ pray explain your meaning, for you 
excite my curiosity to the highest pitch.’* 

“ Listen,” said the count, and deep hatred 
mounted to his face, as the blood would to the 
face of any other. “ If a man had by unheard- 
of and excruciating tortures destroy'd your 
father, your mother, your mistress ; in a word, 
one of those beings who, w hen they are torn 
from you, leave a desolation, a wound that 
never closes, in your breast, do you think the 
reparation that society gives you sufficient by 
causing the knife of the gulliotine to pass 
between the base of the occiput and the trapezal 
muscles of the murderer, because he who has 
caused us years of moral sulieiings undeigocs a 
few moments of physical pain ? ” 

“ Yes, I know,” said Franz, “ that human 
justice is insufficient to console us ; she can 
give blood in return for blood, that is all ; but 
you must demand from her only wdiat it is in 
her power to grant.’’ 

“ 1 will put another case to you,” continued 
the count ; “that where society, attacked by 
the dca Lh of a person, avenges death by 
death. But aie there not a thousand tortures 
by vvoich a man may be made to sutler with- 
out society taking the least cognizance of them, 
or offering him even the insufficient means of 
vengeance, of which we have just 'spoken ? 
Are there not crimes for which the emjui lenient 
of the Turks, the augers of the Persians, the 
stake and the brand of the Iroquois Indians, 
are inadequate tortures, and which are un- 
punished by society? Answer me, do not 
these crimes exist ? ” 

“Yes,” answered Franz; “audit is to- 
punish them that duelling is tolerated.” 

“ Ah, duelling ! ” cried the count ; “a plea- * 
sant manner, upon my soul, of arriving at your * 
end when that end is vengeance ! A man has 
carried off your mistress, a man has seduced 
your wife, a man has dishonoured your 
daughter ; lie has rendered the whole life 
of one who had the right to expect from 
Heaven that portion of happiness God has 
promised to every one of his creatures, an ex- 
istence of misery and infamy ; and you think 
you are avenged because you send a ball through 
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the head, or pass a sword through the breast, 
of that mart who has planted madness in your 
brain, and despair in your heart. Without recol- 
lecting that it is ofien he who comes off vic- 
torious from the strife, absolved of all crime 
in the eyes of the world ! No, no,” continued 
the count ; 44 had I to avenge myself, it is not 
thus I would take revenge.” 

“ Th;n you disapprove of duelling ! you 
would not fight a duel?” asked Albert in 
his turn, astonished at this strange theory. 

“ Oh, yes,” replied the count ; “ understand 
me, I would fight a duel for a trifle, for an in- 
sult. for a blow ; and the more so that, thanks 
to my skill in all bodily exercises, and the in- 
difference to danger I have gradually acquired, 
I should be almost certain to kill my man. 
Oh ! I would fight for such a cause ; but in 
return for a slow, profound, eternal torture, I 
would give back the same, were it possible : 
an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, as the 
Orientalists say, — our masters in everything ; 
those favoured creatures who have formed for 
themselves a life of dreams and a paradise of 
realities.” 

“But,” said Franz to the count, “ with this 
theory, which renders you at once judge and 
executioner ot your own cause, it would be 
difficult to adopt a course that would for ever 
prevent your falling under the power of the 
law. Hatred is blind ; rage carries you 
away ; and he who pours out vengeance runs 
the risk of tasting a bitter draft.” 

44 Yes, if he be poor and inexperienced : not 
if he be rich and skilful ; besides, the worst 
that could happen to him would be l lie punish- 
ment of which we have already spoken, and 
which the philanthropic French Revolution 
has substituted for being torn to pieces by 
horses or broken on the wheel. What matters 
this punishment, as long as he is avenged ? 
On my word, I almost regret that in all 
probability this miserable Peppino will not 
be decapitcUo , as you might have had an oppor- 
tunity then of seeing how short a time the 
punishment lasts, and whether it is worth even 
mentioning ; but, really, this is a most singu- 
lar conversation for the Carnival, gentlemen ; 
how did it arise? Ah ! I recollect, you 
asked for a place at my window ; you shall 
have it ; but let us first sit down to table, for 
here comes the servant to inform us breakfast 
is ready.” As he spoke, a servant opened one 
of the four doors of the salon, saying— “ A l 
suo commodo 1 ” The two young men rose 
and entered the breakfast-room. 

During the meal, which was excellent and 
admirably served, Franz looked repeatedly at 
Albert, in order to remark the impression 
which he doubted not had been made on him 
by the words of their entertainer ; but whether 
with his usual carelessness he had paid but 
little attention to him, whether the explana- 
tion of the Count of Monte -Cristo with regard 
to duelling had satisfied him, or whether the 
wants which Franz knew of had a double 


effect on him alone, he remarked that his coni ’ 1 

anion did not pay the least regard to them* 

ut on the contrary ate like a man who for the 
last four or five months had been condemned 
to partake Italian cookery — that is, the 
worst in the world. As for the count, he just 
touched the dishes ; he seemed as if he ful- 
filled the duties of an entertainer by sitting 
down with his guests, and awaited their de- 
parture to be served with some strange or 
more delicate food. This brought back to 
Franz, in spite of himself, the recollection of 
the terror with which the count had inspired 

the Countess G , and her him conviction 

that the man in the opposite box was a vam- 
pire. At the end of the bieakfast Franz took 
out his watch. 

“Well,” said the count, “what are you 
doing?” 

“ You must excuse us, M. le Comte,” re- 
turned Franz, “ but we have still much to do.” 

44 What may that be ?” 

“ We have no disguises, and it is absolutely 
necessary to procure them.” 

4 4 Do not concern yourself about that ; we 
have, I think, a private room in the Place del 
Popolo ; I will have whatever costumes you 
choose brought to us, and you can dress 
there.” 

“ After the execution ?” cried Franz. 

“ Bcfoieor after, which you please.” 

“ Opposite the scaffold ?” 

“ Tlie scaffold forms part of the fete.” 

44 M. le Comte, I have reflected on the 
matter,” said Franz ; 44 1 thank you for your 
courtesy, but I shall content myself with 
accepting a place in your cariiage and at your 
window at the Rospoli Palace, and Heave you 
at liberty to dispose of my place at the Place 
del Popolo.” 

44 But I warn you, you will lose a very 
curious sight,” returned the count. 

“ You will relate it to me,” replied Fran/, 
“ and tbe recital from your lips will make as 
great an impression on me as if I had witnessed 
it. I have more than once intended witness- 
ing an execution, but T have never been .able 
to make up my mind : and you, Albert ? ” 

“ I,” replied the viscount — “ I saw Caslaing 
executed, but I think I was rather intoxicated 
that day, for I had quitted college* th^ same 
morning, and we had passed the previous 
night at a tavern.” 

“ Besides, it is no reason because you have 
not seen an execution ot Paris that you should 
not sec one anywhere else ; when you travel 
it is to sec everything. Think what a figure 
you will make when you are asked, 4 How do 
they execute at Rome?’ and you reply, ‘I 
do not know ! 1 And, besides, they say that 
the .culprit is an infamous scoundrel, who 
killed with a log of wood a worthy canon who 
had brought him up like his own son. Diablel 
when a churchman is killed, it should be with 
a different weapon than a log, especially when 
he has behaved like a father. If you went to 
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Spain, would you not see the bull-lights? 
Well, suppose it is a bull -fight you are going 
to sec ? Recollect the ancient Romans of the 
Circus, and the sports where they killed three 
hundred lions and a hundred men. Think of 
the eighty thousand applauding spectators, 
the sage matrons who took their daughters, 
and the charming Vestals who made with 
'the thumb of their white hands the fatal sign 
that said. 4 Come, despatch this man, already j 
nearly dead.’ ” ! 

“ Shall )ou go, then, Albert ? ” a<»ked , 
Franz. 

“A fa foi / yes: like wi, I hesitated, but 
the count’s eloquence decides me ! *’ 

“ Let us go, then," said Fran/, “ since you 
wish it ; hut on our way to the Piazza del 
Popolo I wish to pass through the Rue du 
Corns. Is this possible, M. le Comte?'* 

44 On foot, yes ! in a carriage, no ! " 

44 1 will go on fool, then ! ” 

44 Is it important that you should pass' 
through this street ? ** i 


ing, 44 that is nor. very surprisirig ; I have beeh 
more than a year absent from Paris, and w$ 
clothes arc of a most antjquated cut ; the 
count takes me for a provincial. The first 
opportunity you have, undeceive him, I beg, 
and tell him I am nothing of the kind.” 
Franz smiled ; an instant after the count 
entered. 

44 T am now quite at your service, ♦^gentle- 
men,*’ saicl he. “The carriage is going one 
way to the Place del Popolo, and we will go 
another ; and if you please, by the Rue rlu 
Corns. Take some more of these cigars, M. 

I do Moreerf.” 

! 44 With all my heart,” returned Albert ; 

' “these Italian cigars are horrible. When 
you come to Paris 1 will return all this.” 

“I will not re 1 use ; I intend going there 
I soon, and since you allow me, I will pay you 
a visit. Come ! we have not any time to lose, 
it is half-past twelve — let us set off!” All 
three descended ; the coachman received his 
master’s orders, and diove down the Via del 


44 Yes, theie L something I wish to see ! ” j Bnbuino. Whilst the three gentlemen walked 
“Well, we w ill pass by the Rue du Cours. i tow aids the Place d’Lspagne and the Via 
We will send the carriage to wait for us on the | Frattina, which led directly between the Fiano 
Piazza del Popolo, by the Strada del Babuino, ! and Rospoli ijglaces, all Franz s attention was 
for I shall be glad to pass, myself, through j directed towards the windows of that last 
the Rue du Cours, to see if some oiders I have i palace, (or he had not forgotten the signal 
given have been executed.” I agreed upon between the man in the mantle 

44 Kxccllency,” said, a servant, opening the and the Traustcvcic peasant. 44 Which are 
door, “a man in the dress of a penitent wishes , your windows?” asked he of the count, with 


to speak to you.” 

4 ‘ Alt ! yes ! ” returned the count, 44 1 know 
who he is, genl lemon ; will you return to the 
salon ? you will find on the centre table some 
excellent Havannah cigars. I will be with 


as much indifference as he could assume. 
14 Tlie three lasL,” returned he, with a negli- 
gence evidently unaffected ! inr he could not 
imagine with what intention the question was 
put. Franz glanced rapidlj towards the three 


you directly.” The young men rose and re- ' windows. The side windows were hung with 
turned into the salon, whilst the count, again > cl low damask, and the centre one with white 


apologizing, left by another door. Allien, damask and a red cross. The man in the 
who was a great smoker, and who had eon- mantle had kept his promise to the Transtcvcre, 
sidered it no small sacrifice to be deprived of and there could now be no doubt that he was 
‘the cigars of the Cafe de Pans, approached j the count. The three windows were still 


the table, and uttoied a cry of joy at per- 1 untenanted. Preparations were making oh 
ceiving some veritable pttros . ! every side : chairs were placed, scaffolds were 

44 W ell,” asked Franz, “what think you of ] raised, and windows were hung with flags, 
the count of Monte-Cristo? ” The masks could not appear; tht* carriages 

“What do I think?” said Albert, evidently could not move about ; but the masks were 
.surprised at .such a question from his com- visible behind the windows, the carriages, and 
.paiiion ; «?;[ think that he is a delightful fel- the doors. 

low, who does the honours of his table ad- Franz, Albert, and the count continued to 
mil ably ; who has travelled much, read much, desceifU the Ruedu Cours : as they approached 
is like Brutus, of the Stoic school, and, more- the Place del Popolo the crowd became more 
over,” added he, sending a volume of smoke dense, and above the heads of the multitude 


up towards the ceiling. 44 that he has excellent 
cigars.” Such was Albert’s opinion of the 
count, and as Franz well knew that Albeit 
professed never to form an opinion except 
upon long reflection, he made no attempt to 
change it. 44 But,” said he, 4 ‘ did you remark 
one very singular thing ? ” 

4,4 What ? ” 

44 Ilow attentively he looked at you. 

“At me?” 

44 Yes.” 

Albert reflected — 4 4 Ah !” replied he, sigh- 


( two objects were visible : the obelisk sur- 
i mounted by a cross, which marks the centre of 
I the place, and before the obelisk, at the point* 

! where the three streets, del Babuino, del 
Corso, and di Ripetta meet, the two uprights 
of the scaffold, between which glittered the 
curved knife of the manddta. At the corner . 
of the street they met the count’s steward, who 
was awaiting his master. The window, let at 
an exorbitant price, which the couht had 
doubtless wished to conceal from his guests, 
was on the* second floor of the greet palace, 
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situated between the Rue del Babuino and the 
Monte Pincio. la consisted, as we have said, 
of a small dressing-room, opening into a bed- 
room, and when the door of communication 
wa* shut the inmates were quite alone. On 
two chairs were laid as many elegant costumes 
of paiilasy, in blue and white satin. “As 
you left the choice of your costumes to me,” 
said the count to the two friends, “ I have had 
these brought, as they will be the most worn 
this year ; and they are most suitable on ac- 
count of the confetti (sweetmeats), as they tlo 
not show the flour.” 

Fianz heard the words of the count but im- 
perfectly, and he perhaps did not fully appre- 
ciate this new attention to their wishes ; for he 
was wholly absorbed by the spectacle that the 
Piazza del Popolo presented, and by the ter- 
rible instrument that was in the centre. It 
was the first time Franz had ever seen a guil- 
lotine — we say guillotine, became the Roman 
Mandat'd E formed on almost the same model 
as the French instrument : the knife, which is 
shaped like a crescent, that cuts with the con- 
vex .» ide, falls from a less height,* anti that is 
all the clifieience. Two men, seated on the 
movable plank on which the culprit is laid, 
weic eating their breakfasts, whilst waiting for 
the criminal. Their repast consisted, ap- 
parently, of bread and sausages. < >nc of them 
lifted the plank, look thence a flask of wine, 
drank some, and then passed it to his com- 
panion. These tv.o men were the execu- 
tioner's assistants. At this sight Franz felt 
the perspiration start forth upon his brow. 
The prisoners, transported the previous event- 
ing from the Carcere Nuo\o to the little 
church of Santa Maria del Popolo, had passed 
the night, each accompanied by two ptiests, in 
a chapel closed by a grating, before which 
were two sentinels, relieved at intervals. A 
double line of carbineers, placed on each side 
ol the door of the church, i cached to the 
scaffold, and formed a circle round it, leaving 
p. path about ten feet wide, and around the 
guillotine a space of nearly a hundied feet. 
All the Vest of the place was paved with 
heads. Many women held their infants on 
their shoulders, and thus the children had the 
best view. The Monte Pincio seemed a vast 
amphitheatre filled with spectators; fhe bal- 
conies of the two churches at the corner of the 
Rue del Babuino and the Rue di Ripelta were 
crammed : the steps even seemed a party- 
coloured sea, that was impelled towards the 
. portico : every niche in the wall held its 
living statue. What the count said was true, 
—the most curious spectacle in life is that of 
death. And yet, instead of the silence and 
the solemnity demanded by the occasion, a 
noise of laughter and jest arose from the 
OKOMfd : it was evident that this execution was, 
in the eyes’ of the people, only the commence - 
ipcnt of the Carnival. Suddenly the tumult 
ceased, as if by magic ; the «doors of the 
ufapch opened* A brotherhood of penitents, 


clothed from head to foot in robes of grey 
sackcloth, with holes for the eyes alone, and 
holding in their hand a lighted taper, appeared 
first : the chief marched at the head. Behind 
the penitents came a man of vast stature and 
proportions. lie was naked, with the excep- 
tion of cloth drawers, at the left side of which 
hung a large knife in a sheath, and he bore on 
his right shoulder a heavy mace. This man 
was the executioner. He had, moreover, 
sandals bound on his feet by cords. Behind 
the executioner came, in I lie order in which 
they V'^re to die, first Peppino, and then 
Andrea. Each was accompanied by two 
priests. Neither had their eyis bandaged. 
Peppino walked with a firm step, doubtless 
aware of what awaited him. Andrea was sup- 
ported by two priests. Each of them kissed, 
iiom time to time, the crucifix a confessor held 
out to them. At this sight alone Franz felt 
his legs tremble under him : he looked at 
Albert., — he was white as his shirt, and me- 
chanically cast away his cigar, although he had 
not half smoked it. The c ount alone seemed 
unmoved, - nay, move, a slight colour seemed " 
striving to rise m his pale checks. II is nostril 
dilated like a wild beast that scents its prey, 
and his lips, half open, disclosed his white 
teeth, small and sharp, like those of a jackal 
And yet Ins features wore an expression of 
smiling tenderness, such as Franz had never 
belbie witnessed in them ; his black eyes 
especially were full of kindness and pity. 
However, the two culprits advanced, and as 
they Approached, their faces became visible. 
Peppino was a handsome young man of four 
or live and twenty, bronzed by the sun : he 
carried his head erect, and seemed to look on 
which side hi* liberator would appear. Andrea 
was short and fat. His visage, marked with 
biutal cruelly, did not indicate age : he might 
be thiity. In prison he had sufiered his beard 
to grow, — his head fell on his shoulder, — his 
legs bent beneath him, and he seemed to obey 
a mechanic.il movement, of which he was un- 
conscious. 

“ I thought,’’ said Franz to the count, “ that 
you told me there would be but one exccu-o 
tion ! ** 

I told you true,” replied he, coldly 

“ However, here are two culprits.” 

i( Yes ; but only one of these two is about 
to die ! — the other has long years to Jive.” 

“ If the pardon is to come, theie is no time 
to lose.” 

“And, sec, here it is,” said the count. At 
the moment when Peppino arrived at the foot 
of the mandate, a penitent, who seemed to 
arrive late, forced his way through the soldiers, 
and, advancing to the chief of the brotherhood, 
gave him a folded paper. The piercing eye of 
Peppino had noticed all. 

The chief took the paper, unfolded it, and, 
raising his hand, “ Heaven be praised ! and 
his Holiness also ! ” said he, in a lead voice. 

“ Here is a pardon for one of .the prisoners.” 
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“ A pardon ! ” cried the people with one 
voice. “ A pardon ! ” 

At this cry, Andrea raised his head. “ Par- 
don for whom ? ” cried he. 

Peppino remained breathless. 

“A pardon for Peppino, called Rocca 
, Priori, ” said the principal friar. And he 
passed the paper to the officer commanding 
the carbineers, who read and returned it to 
him. 

“ For Peppino ! ” cried Andrea, who seemed 
aroused from the torpor in which he had been 
plqnged. “Why for him and not for me? 
\Vc ought to die together. 1 was promised he 
should die with me. You have no light to 
put me to death alone. I will not die alone, 
— I will not!” And he broke fiom the 
priests, struggling and raving like a wild beast, 
and striving desperately to break the cords 

• that bound his hands. The executioner made 
a sign, and his assistant leaped from the 
scaffold and seized him. 

“What is passing?” asked Franz of the 
count. For as all this occurred in the Roman 
dialect, he had not perfectly comprehended it. 

' “ Do you not see,” returned the count, 

“ that this human creature who is about to die 
is furious that his fellow-sufferer does not 
perish with him ? and, were he able, he 
would rather tear him to pieces with his teeth 
and nails than let him enjoy the life he himself 

• is about to be deprived of. Oh ! man, man ! 
— race of crocodiles ! ” cried the count, ex- 
tending his clenched hands towards the crowd ; 
“how well do I recognize you there, anft that 
at all times you arc worthy of yourselves ! ” 

All this time Andrea and the two execu- 
tioners were struggling on the ground, and he 
kept exclaiming, “lie ought to die ! — lie shall 
die !- I will not die alone ! ” 

“ Look ! —look ! ” cried the count, seizing 
the young men’s hands; “look, for on my 
soul it is curious. Here is a man who had re- 
signed himself to his fate ; who was going to 
the scaffold to die,— like a coward, it is tiue, 
but he was about to die without lesistniire. 
# Do you know what gave him strength ? — do 
you know what consoled him ? It was that 
anothef pf!U»took of his punishment,— that 
another partook of his anguish, — that another 
was to die before him 1 Lead two sheep to 
the outcher’s, two oxen to the .slaughter-house, 
and make one of them understand his com- 
panion will not die : the sheep will bleat for 
pleasure, the ox will bellow with joy. But 
man, — man, whom God created in His own 
image, — man, upon whom God has laid His 
first, llis sole commandment, to love his 
neighbour, — man, to whom God has given a 
voice to express his thoughts, — what is his 
first cry when he hears his fellow-man is saved ? 

A blasphemy ! Honour to man, — this master- 
piete of nature, — this king of the creation l ” 
And the count burst into a laugh ; but a ter- 
rible laugh, that snowed he mu*t have suffered 
, horribly to be able thus to laugh. However, 
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the struggle still continued, and it was dread- 
ful to witness. 

The people all took part against Andrea, 
and twenty thousand voices cried, “Put him 
to death ! — put him to death ! ” 

Franz sprang back ; but the count seized his 
arm, and held him before the window. What 
are you doing?” said he. “Do you pity 
him ? If you heard the cry of ‘ Mad dog ! * 

on would take your gun, — you would, un- 

esitatingly, shoot the poor beast, who, after 
all, was only guilty of having been bitten by 
another dog. And yet you pity a man who, 
without being bitten by one of his race, has 
yet murdered his benefactor ; and .who, now 
unable to kill any one, because his hands arc 
bound, wishes to see his companion in cap- 
tivity perish. No, no ; look ! look ! ” 

This recommendation was needless. Franz 
was fascinated .by the horrible spectacle. The 
two assistants had borne Andrea to the scaf- 
fold, and there, spite of his struggles, his bites, 
and his cries, had forced him to his knees. 
During this time the executioner had raised 
his mace, and signed to them to get out of the 
way : the criminal strove to rise, but ere he 
had time, the mace fell on his left temple. A 
dull and heavy sound was heard, and the man 
dropped like an ox on his face, and then turned 
over on his back. The executioner let fall his 
mace, drew his knife, and with one stroke 
opened his throat ; and, mounting on his 
stomach, stamped violently on it with his 
feet. At every stroke a jet of blood sprang 
from the wound. 

This time Franz could sustain himself no 
longer, but sank, half fainting, into a seat. 
Albert, with his eyes closed, was standing 
grasping the window curtains. The count 
was erect and triumphant, like the Avenging 
Angel ! 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

THE CARNIVAL AT ROME. 

When Franz recovered his senses he saw 
Albert drinking a glass of water, of which his 
paleness showed he stood in great need ; and 
the count, who was assuming his costume of 
paillasse. lie glanced mechanically towards 
the place ; all had disappeared, — scaffold, 
executioners, victims. Nought remained but 
the people, full of noise and excitement. The 
l>ell of Monte Citorio, Much only sounds on 
the pope’s decease and the opening of the 
Carnival, was ringing a joyous peal. 

“Well,” asked he of the count; “what 
has then happened ? ” 

“ Nothing,” replied the count;** “only, as 
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you see, the Carpival has commenced. Make 
haste and dress yourself.” 

“In reality,” said Franz, “this horrible 
scene has passed away like a dream.” 

“ It is but a dream, - the nightmare that has 
disturbed you.” 

“ lies, that I have suffered. But the cul- 
prit?” 

“ That is a dream also ; only he has re- 
mained asleep, whilst you have awoke ; and 
who knows which of you is the most fortu- 
nate? ” 

“ But Peppino, what has become of him ? ” 

“ Pcppino is a lad of sense, who, unlike 
most men who are furious it they pass un- 
n )ticed, was delighted to see that the general 
attention was directed towards his companion, 
lie profited by this distraction to slip away 
amongst the crowd, without even thanking the 
worthy priests who accompanied him. De- 
cidedly man is an ungrateful and egotistical 
animal. But dress youself; see, M. de Mor- 
cerf sets you the example.” Albert was in 
reality drawing on the satin pantaloon over his 
black trousers and varnished boots. 

“Well, Albert,” said Franz, “do you feel 
much inclined to join the revels? Come, 
answer frankly ! ** 

“ Afa foil no,” returned Albert. “ But I 
am really glad to have seen such a sight ; and 
I understand what M. Jc Comte said, that 
> when you have once habituated yourself to a 
7 similar spectacle, it is the only one that causes 
you any emotion.” 

“Without refiecting that this is the only 
moment in which you can study characters,” 
said the count : “ on the steps of the scaffold 
death teais off the mask that has been worn 
through life, and the real visage is disclosed. 
It must be allowed Andrea was not very hand- 
some,- -the hideous scoundrel ! Come, dress 
yourselves, gentlemen, dress yourselves.” 
Franz felt it would be ridiculous not to follow 
his two companions* example. He assumed 
liis costume, and fastened on his mask, that 
scarce!)* equalled the pallor of his own face. 
Their toilette finished, they descended ; the 
carriage awaited them at the door, filled with 
sweetmeats and bouquets. They fell into the 
line of carriages. It is difficult to form an idea 
of the perfect change that had taken place. 
Instead of the spectacle of gloomy and silent 
death, the Flace del Popolo presented a spec- 
tacle of gay and noisy mirth ancl revelry. A 
crowd of masks flowed in from all sides, 
escaping from the doors, descending from the 
windows. From every street and every turn 
drove carriages filled with pierrots, harlequins, 
dominoes, marquises, Tranzteveres, knights, 
and peasants, — screaming, fighting, gesticu- 
lating, whirling eggs filled with flour, confetti, 
nosegays, — attacking, with their sarcasms and 
their missiles, friends and foes, companions 
and strangers, indiscriminately, without any 
one taking offence, or doing anything else than 
laugh. Franz and Albert were like men who, 


to drive away a violent sorrow, have recourse 
to wine, and who, as they drink and become 
intoxicated, feel a thick veil drawn between 
the past and the present. They saw, or 
rather continued to see, the image of what 
they had witnessed ; but, little by little, the 
general vertigo seized them, and they felt 
themselves obliged to take part in the noise 
and confusion. A handful of confetti that 
came from a neighbouring carriage, and which, 
whilst it covered Morcerf and his two com* 
panions with dust, pricked his neck and that 
portion of his face uncovered by his mask 
like a hundred pins, plunged him into the 
general combat, in which all the masks around 
him were engaged. He rose in his turn, and 
seizing handfuls of confetti and sweetmeats, 
with which the carriage was filled, cast them 
with all the force and address he was master of. 

The strife had fairly commenced, and the 
recollection of what they had seen half an hour 
before, was gradually effaced from the young 
men’s minds, so much were they occupied by 
the gay and glittering procession they now 
beheld. As for the Count of Monte-Cristo, he 
had never for an instant showed any appear- 
ance of having been moved. Imagine the 
large and splendid Rue du Cours, bordered 
from one end to the other with lofty palaces, 
with their balconies hung with carpets, and 
their windows with flags ; at these balconies 
three hundred thousand spectators — Romans, 
j Italians, strangers from all parts of the world* 

| Thq, united aristocracy of birth, wealth, and 
gftnius ; lovely women whe, yielding to the 
influence of the scene, bend over their balco- 
nies, or lean from their windows, ancl shower 
down confetti, which arc returned by bouquets. 
The air seems darkened with confetti that 
fall, and flowers that mount. In the streets 
the lively crowd, dressed in the most fantastic 
ct >xt umes . ( i igantic cal >1 >ages walked gravely 

about, —buffalo’, heads bellowed from men.s 
I shoulders, — dogs who walked on their hind 
legs. In the midst of all this a mask is lifted, 
and, as in Callot’s Temptation of St. Anthony* 
a lovely face is exhibited, which we w ould fain 
follow, but from which we are separated by 
troops of fiends — and this will gif e a faint idea 
of the Carnival at Rome. At the second turn, 
the count stopped the carriage, and requested 
permission to quit them, leaving the vehicle at 
their .disposal. Franz looked up ; they were 
opposite the Rospoli Palace. At the centre 
wdndow, the one hung with white damask 
with a red cross, was a blue domino, beneath 
which Franz’s imagination easily pictured the 
beautiful Greek of the Argentina. 

“Gentlemen,” said the count, springing 
out, “ when you are tired of being actors, 
and wish to become spectators of this ‘scene, 
you know you have places at .my windows. 
In the meantime, dispose of my coachman, 
my carriage, and my servants.” 

We have forgotten to mention that the 
count’s coarhman W'as strived in a bear-skin. 
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‘ exactly resembling Oclry’s in the The Tear and 
the Jfasha ; and the two footmen behind were 
dressed up as green monkeys, with spring 
masks, with which they made grimaces at 
every one who passed. Franz thanked the 
.count for his attention. As for Albert, he was 
‘ busily occupied throwing bouquets at a carriage 
full of Roman peasants that was passing near 
him. Unfortunately for him, the line of 
carriages moved on again, and whilst he 
' descended the Place del Popolo, the other 
ascended towards the Palais de Veni.sc. 

“ Ah ! my dear fellow ! ” said he to Franz ; 
u you did not sec ? ” 

v “ What?” 

“There, — that calechc filled with Roman 
peasants.” 

“No.” 

“ Well, 1 am convinced they are all charm- 
ing women. ” 

“ How unfortunate you were masked, Al- 
bert ! ” said Franz ; “ here was an opportunity 
of making up for past disappointments.” 

“ Oh 1 ” replied he, half laughing, half seri- 
ous ; “ I hope the Carnival will not pass with- 
out some amends in one shape or the other.” 

But, in spile of Albert’s hope, the day 
passed unmarked by any incident, except 
meeting two or three times the calechc with 
the Roman peasants. At one of these en- 
counters, accidently or purposely, Albert's 
mask fell off. I Ic instantly rose and cast the 
remainder of the bouquets into the carriage. 
Doubtless one of the charming females Albert 
had divined beneath their coquettish disguise 
was touched by his gallantry ; for, in her 
turn, as the carriage of the two friends passed 
her, she threw a bunch of violets into it. 
Albert seized it, and as Franz had no reason 
to suppose it was address' 1 . 1 to him, lie suffered 
Albert to retain it. Albert placed it in his 
button-hole, and the carriage went trium- 
phantly on. 

“Well,” said .Franz to him ; “here is the 
commencement of an adventure.” 

“ Laugh if you please— I really think so. 
Sol will not abandon this bouquet.” 

“ Taniieu ! ” returned Franz, laughing, “in 
token of\ouT«ingratitucle.” 

The jest, however, soon appeared to become 
earnest ; for when Albert and Franz again 
encountered the carriage with the containing 
the one who had thrown the violets to Albert 
clapped her hands when she beheld them in 
his button-hole. 

“ Lira vo ! bravo ! ” said Franz ; “ things go 
wonderhdly. Shall I leave you? .Perhaps 
you would prefer being alone ? ” 

“ No replied he ; “ I will not be caught 
like a fool at a hist demonstration by a 
rendezvous beneath the clock, as they say at 
the opem balls. If the fair peasant wishes to 
carry matters any further, we shall find her, or 
rather, she will find u*> to-morrow : then she 
will give me soiqe sign or other, and I shall 
knqw what I have to do.” 


“ On my word,!’ said Franz, “you are wise 
as Nestor and prudent as Ulysses, and your 
fair Circe must be very skilful or very power- 
ful if she succeed in changing you into a beast 
of any kind.” 

Albert was right ; the fair unknown had 
resolved, doubtless, to carry the intrigue no 
farther ; for although the young men made 
several more turns, they did not again see the 
calcche, which had turned up one of the 
neighbouring streets. Then they returned to 
the Rospolf Palace ; but the count and the 
blue domino had also disappeared ; the two 
windows, hung with yellow damask, were still 
occupied by the persons whom the count had 
invited. At this moment the same bell that 
had proclaimed the commencement of the 
mascherata sounded the retreat. The file on 
tile Corso broke the line, and in a second all 
the cairiagcs had disappeared. Franz and 
Albert were opposite the Via dtlle Marntte ; 
the coachman, without saying a word, drove 
up it, passed pJ.ong the Place d'Espagne 
and the Rospoli Palace and slopped at the 
door of the hotel. Mail re Pastrim came to 
the door to receive his guests. Franz’s first 
care was to inquire after the count, and to 
express his regret that he hail not returned in 
sulficient time to take him ; but Pastrim re- 
assured him by sa)ing, that the Count of 
Monte-Cristo had ordeied a second carriage 
for himself, and that it had gone at four 
o’clock to fetch him from the Rospoli Palace. 
The count had, moreover, charged him to 
offer the two friends the key of his box at the 
Argentina. Franz questioned Albert as to his 
intentions ; but Albert had great projects to 
put into execution before going to the theatre ; 
and instead of making any answer, he inquired 
if Maitre Pastrim could procure him a tailor. 

“ A tailor ! ” said the host, “ and for what ?” 

“To make us between now and to-morrow 
two costumes of Roman peasants,” returned 
Albert. 

The host shook his head. “ To make you 
two costumes between now and lo-morrow? 
1 ask your excellencies’ pardon, but this is a 
demand quite French for the next week you 
will not find a single tailor who would consent 
to sew sfc buttons on a waistcoat if you paitf 
him a crown a piece for each button.” 

“ Then I must give up the idea ? ” *, 

“No; w r c have them readymade. Leave 
all to me ; and to-morrow, when yo* wake, 
you shall find a collection of costumes with 
which you will be satisfied.” 

“My dear Albert,” said Franz, “leave all 
to our host ; he has already proved hiinself 
full of resources; let us dine quietly, and after- 
wards go and see 1 I'ltalicnne a Alger l * ” 

“ Agreed,” returned Albert ; “but recollect, 
Maitre Pastrini, that both my friend and my-' 
self attach the greatest importance to having 
to-morrow the costumes we have asked for.” 

The host again assured them they might 
rely on him, and that their wishes should be 
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attended to'; upon which Franz and Albert j 
mounted to they apartments, and proceeded 
to disencumber themselves of their costume. 
Albert, as he took off hjs dress, carefully pre- 
served the bunch of violets ; it was his sign of 
recognition for the morrow. The two friends 
sat down to table ; but they could not refrain 
from Vemarking the difference between the 
table of the Count of Monte-Cristo and that of 
Maitre Pastrini. Truth compelled Franz, spite 
of the dislike he seemed to have taken to the 
count, to confess that the advantage was not 
on Pastrini’s side. During dessert, the servant 
inquired at what time they wished for the 
carriage. Albert and Franz looked at each 
other, fearing really to abuse the count’s kind- 
ness. The servant understood them. “Ills 
excellency the Count of Monle-CrLto had,” lie 
said, “ given positive oiders that the carriage 
was to remain at their lordships’ orders all the 
day, and they could thercfofe dispose of it 
without fear of indiscretion.” 

They resolved to piofit by the count's 
courtesy, and ordered the horses to be har- 
nessed, whilst they substituted, an evening 
costume for that which they had on, and which 
was somewhat the worse for the numeiuus 
combats they had sustained. This piecaution 
taken, they went to the theatre, and installed 
themselves in the count's box. During the 

first act the Countess G entered hers. Her 

first look was at the Iorc whcie she had seen 
the count the previous evening, so that she 
perceived Franz and Albert in the box of the 
very person concerning whom she had ex- 
pressed so strange an opinion to Franz. Her 
opera -glass was so fixedly directed towards 
them, that Finn/, saw it would be cruel not to 
satisfy her curiosity ; and, availing himself of 
one of the privileges of the spectators of the 
Italian theatres, which consists in usin^ their 
boxes a*, their drawing-room, the two friends 
quitted their box to pay their respects to the | 
counlt ss. Scarcely had they entered the 
when she motioned to Franz to assume the 
seal of honour. Albert, in his turn, sat behind. 

“ Well,” said she, hardly giving Franz time 
to sit down, “it seems you have nothing 
better to do than to make the acquaintance of 
this new Lord Ruthven, and you are the best 
friends in the world.” • 

“ Without being so advanced as that, 
Madjftie la Comtesse,” returned Franz, “ I 
cannot deny we have abused his good nature 
all day.”* 

“All day ? ” 

t “ Yes, this morning we* breakfasted with 
him ; we rode, in his carriage, all day, and now 
we have taken possession of his box.” 

“You know him, then?” 

“ Yes, and no." 

“iiow so?” 

“It is a long story." 

" Relate it to me.” 

It would frighten you too ni*ich. 

' “Another rca* on .’ *’ 
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| “ At kast wait until the story has a con- 

clusion.” 

“ Very well ; I prefer complete histories ; 
but tell me how you made his acquaintance. 
Did any one introduce you to him ? ” 

“ No ; it was he who introduced himself to 
us.” 

“ When ? ” 

“ Last night, after we left you.” 

“ Th lough uhat medium?” • 

“ The very piosaic one of our landlord.” 
“lie is staying then at the Hotel de Lon* 
dres with you ? ” 

“ Not only in the same hotel, but on the 
same Hoor. ” 

“What is his name: for, of course, you 
know?” 

“ The Count of Monlc-Cristo.” 

“ That is not a family name? ” 

“ No, it is the name of the isle he has pur- 
chased.” 

“And he is a count ? ” 

“ A Tuscan count.” 

“ Well, we must put up with that,” said the 
countess, who was herself of one of the oldest 
families of Venice. “ What sort of a man ift 
he?” 

“ Ask the Vicomte de Morcerf.” 

“You hear, M. de Morcerf, I am referred 
to you,” said the countess. 

“ We should lie very hard to please, 
madam,” returned Albert, “did we not think 
him delightful ; a friend of ten years’ standing 
could not have done more for us, or with a 
more perfect courtesy.” 

“Come,” observed the countess, smiling; 
“ I see my vampire is only some millionnaire, 
who has taken the appearance of Lara in order 
to avoid being confounded with M. de Roths- 
child ; and have you seen her?” 

“Her?” 

“The beautiful Greek of yesterday.” 

I “No; we heard, I think, the sound of 
her g/ts/a, but ..ne remained perfectly invi- 
sible.” 

“ When you say invisible,” interrupted 
Albert, “it is only to keep up the mystery ; for 
whom do you take the blue domino at the* 
window with the white curtains?” 

“ Where was this window willf white hang- 
ings ? ” said the countess. 

“ At the Rospoli Palace.” 

“ The count had three windows of the Ros* 
poll Palace?” 

“ Yes. Did you pass through the Rue da 
Cours ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well, did you remark two windows hung 
with yellow damask, and one witlr white 
damask with a red cross? Those were the 
count’s windows.” 

“Why, he must be a nabob I Do you know 
what those three windows were worth? ” 

“ Two or three hundred Roman crowns ? * 

“ Two or three thousand ! ” 

“The devil 1 ” 
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*' Does his isle produce him such a re- j the walls of his salon proved to Franz and 
Tenue ? ” Albert that he was an amateur of pictures. A 

44 It does not bring him a bajocco.” few words he let fall showed* them he was no 

“ Then why did he purchase it ? ” stranger to the sciences, and he seemed much 

** For a whim.” occupied with chemistry. The two friends 

*; 44 He is an orig ; vd, then ? ” did not venture to return the count the break- 

44 In reality,” < ,# jrved Albert, 4 ‘he seemed fast he had given them : it would have been 
-to me somewhat t ..-centric; were heat Paris, too absurd to ofler him in exchange /or his 
and a frequenter of the theatres, I should say excellent table the very- inferior one of Maitre 
lie was a poor devil, literally mad. This Paslrini. They told him so frankly, and he 
morning he made two or three exits worthy of received their excuses with the air of a man 
> Didier or Anthony.” who appreciated their delicacy. Albert was 

At this moment a fresh visitor entered, and, charmed with the count’s manner:-., and lie 
according to custom, Franz gave up his seat was only prevented from recognizing him for a 
to him. This circumstance had, moreover, veritable gentleman by his science. The per- I 
the effect of changing the conversation ; an mission to do what he liked with the carriage 
hour afterwards the two friends returned to pleased him above all, for the fair peasants 
their hotel. Maitre Pastrini had already set had appeared in a most elegant carriage the 
about procuring their disguises for the morrow ; preceding evening, and Albeit was not sorry 
and he assured them they would be perfectly to be upon an equal footing with them. At 
satisfied. The next morning, at nine o’clock, half-past one they descended, the coachman 
he entered Franz’s room, followed by a tailor, and footman had put on their livery over their 
who had eight or ten costumes of Roman disguises, which gave them a more ridiculous 
peasants on his arm ; they selected two exactly appearance than ever, and which gained them 
alike, and charged the tailor to sew on each of the applause of Fran/ and Albert. Albert had 
their hats about twenty yards of riband, and fastened the faded bunch of violets to his 
to procure them two of tho-»e long silken button-hole. At the first sound of the bell 
sashes of different colours with which the they hastened into the Rue du Cours by the 
lower orders decorate themselves on fete-days. Via Viltoria. At the second turn, a bunch of 
Albert was impatient to see how he looked in fresh violets, thrown from a carriage filled 
his new dress : it was a jacket and breeches of with paiflassincs, indicated to Albert that, 
blue velvet, silk stockings w-ith clocks, shoes like himself and his friend, the peasants had 
with buckles, and a silk waistcoat. This pic- changed their costume also; and whether it 
turesque attire set him off to great advantage ; was the result of chance, or whether a similar 
and when he had bound the scarf around his feeding had possessed them both, whilst he had 
waist, and when his hat, placed coqucttishly changed his costume they had assumed his. 
on one side, let fall on his shoulder a stream of ! Albert placed the fresh bouquet in his 
ribands, Franz was forced to confess that cos- I button-hole, but he kept the faded one in his 
tome has much to do with the physical su- | hand ; and when be again met the caleche he 
periority we accord to certain nations. The j raised it to his lips, an action which seemed 
Turks who used to be so picturesque with their greatly to amuse not only the fair lady who 
long and flowing robes, arc they not now had thrown it, but her joyous companions also, 
hideous with their blue frocks buttoned up to The day was as gay as the preceding one, per- 
the chin, and their red caps, which make them haps even more animated and noisy ; the count 
took like a bottle oi wine with a red seal ? appeared for an instant at his window, but 
Franz complimented Albert, who looked at when they again passed he had disappeared, 
himself in the glass with an unequivocal smile Tt is almost needless to say that the flirtation 
•of satisfaction They were thus engaged when between Albert and ihe fair peasant confinued 
Count of Monte-Cristo entered. all day. In the evening, on his leturn, Franz 

Gentleman, said he, “although a com- found a letter from the embassy to inform him 
panion is agreeable, perfect freedom is some* he w'oull have the honour oi being received by 
times still more agreeable. 1 come to say that his holiness the next day. At each previous 
to-day, and the remainder of the Carnival, I visit he had made to Rome, he had solicited 
leave the carriage entirely at your disposal, and obtained the same favour ; and incited as 
Inc host will tell you 1 have three or four much by a religious feeling as by gratitude, he 
more, so that you c!o not deprive me in any was unwilling to quit the capital of the Chris- 
way of it. Employ if, I pray you, for your tian world without laying his respectful homage 
^■r5 ure or ^ our business.” at the feet of one of St. Peter's successors who 

* 1 young men wished to decline, but they has set the rare example of all virtues. He 
could find no good reason for refusing an offer did not then think of the Carnival, for in spite 
wh, 5j* was so agreeable to them. The Count of his condescension and touching kindness, 
of Monte-Cristo remained a quarter of an one cannot incline one’s self without awe before 
sliT them » conv ersing on all subjects the venerable and noble old man called Gre- 
with the greatest ease. He was, as we have gory XVI. On his return from the Vatican, 
already said, perfectly well acquainted with Franz carefully avoided the Rue du Cours ; he 
he literature of all countries. A glance at brought aw r ay with him a treasure of pious 
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thoughts, to .which the mad gaiety of the I coloured ribands to the shoulder of your cos* 
mascherata would have been profanation. At tume of paillasse , in order that you may bo 
ten minutes past fwe Albert entered overjoyed, recognized. Until then you will not see me. 
The paillassine had reassumed her peasant’s —Constancy and Discretion.” 
costume, and as she passed had raised her 

mask. She was charming. Franz congra- * 4 Well,” asked he, when Franz had finished, 

tulated Albert, who received his congratula- “ what do you think of that ? ” 

tions with the lair of a man conscious they “ I think that the adventure is assuming a 

are merited. lie had recognized, by certain very agreeable appearance.” 

unmistakable signs, that his fair imognita be- “ I think so, also,” replied Albert ; “and I 

longed to the aristocracy, lie had made up very much fear you will go alone to the Duke 

his mind to write to her the next day. Franz of liracciano's ball.” Franz and Albert had 

remarked, whilst he gave these details, that received that morning an invitation from the 

Albert seemed to have something to ask of celebrated Roman banker. 

him, but that he was unwilling to ask it. He “Take care, Albert,” said Franz. “All- 

insisted upon it, declaring beforehand that he the nobility of Rome will be present ; and if 

was willing to make any sacrifice he required, your fair incognita belong to the higher class 

Albert let himself he pressed just as long as of society she must go there.” 

friendship required, and then avowed to Fianz “ Whether she goes there or not, my opinion 

that he would do him a great favour by suffer- is still the same,” returned Albert. “You 

mg him to occupy the carriage jdone the next have read the letter?” 

day. Albert attributed to Franz’s absence the “Yes.” 

extreme kindness of the fair peasant in raising “ You know how imperfectly the women of 
her mn>k. Franz was not sufficiently egotis- of the mezzo cito arc educated in Italy?” (This 
tical to stop Albert in the middle of an adven- is the name of the lower class.) 
lure that promised to prove so agreeable to his “ Yes.” 

curiosity and so flattering to his \anity. He “Well; read the letter again. Look at 
felt assured that the perfect indiscretion of his the writing, and find a fault in the language or 
friend would duly inform him of all that hap- ' ’ “ 

pened ; and as during three years that he had 
travelled all over Italy, a similar piece of good 
fortune had never fallen to his shaie, Franz as he returned the letter, 
was by no means sorry to learn how to act on I “Laugh as much as you will,” replied 
such an occasion. lie therefore promised i Albert, “ I am in love.” 

Allnirt that he would content himself the mor- j “You alarm me,” cried Franz. “I see 
row with witnessing the Carnival from the i that l shall not only go alone to the Duke of 
windows of the Rospoli Palace. Rraceiano’s, hut also return to Florence alone.” 

The next morning he saw Albert pass and “ If my unknown lx: as amiable as she is 
repnss. He held an enormous bouquet, which beautiful,” said Albert, “ I shall fix myself at 
he doubtless meant to make the hearer of his Rome for six weeks, at least. I adore Rome, 
amorous epistle. This belief was changed into and I have always had a great taste for 
certainty when Franz saw the bouquet (re- archaeology.” 

inaikable by a ciicle of while camelias) in the “Come, two or three mure such adven- 
hands of a charming paiHassinc dressed in tures, and I do not despair of seeing you a 
lose-colouicd satin. The evening was no member of the academy.” Doubt lets Albert 
longer joy, but delirium. Albert nothing doubted was about to di sc uss seriously his right to the 
but that the fair unknown would reply in the academic chair when they were informed 
same manner. Franz anticipated his wishes | dinner was ready. Albert’s love had not taken 
by telling him the noise fatigued him, and that j awfty his appetite. He hastened with Front 
he should pass the next day in writing and to seat himself, free to recommence the dis- 
looking over his journal. Albert was not de- cussiem after dinner. After dinri€r, tlffe Count 
ceivcd, for the next evening Franz ^aw him of Monte-Cristo was announced. They had 
enter, shaking triumphantly a folded paper he not seen higi for two days. Matt re Pastrint 
held by one comer. “ Well,” said he, “ was informed them that business had called him to 
I mistaken?” CivitaVecchia. He had started the previous 

“ She has answered you ! ” cried Franz. evening, and had only returned an hour since; 

“ Read ! ” This word was pronounced in a He was charming. Whether he kept a watch 
manner impossible to describe. Franz took over himself, or whether accident did not 
the letter, and read : — sound the acrimonious chords that certain Cir- 

cumstances had already touched, he was like 

“ Tuesday evening, at seven o'clock, descend everybody else. This man was an enigma to 
from your carriage opposite th* Via de Ponte- Franz. The count must feel sure he rccog- 
fici, and follow the Roman peasant who nized him ; and yet he had not let fall a single 
snatches your moccoletto from’ you. When you word that indicated he had seen him anywhere, 
arrive at the first step of the church of San On his side, however great Franz’s desire was 
Giacomo, be sure to fasten a* knot of rose- to allude to their forme? jptervievy, the fear of 


orthography. (the writing was, in reality, 
charming, and the orthography irreproachable. ) 
“ You are born to good fortune,” said Franz, 
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Its being disagreeable to the man who had 
loaded himself and his friend with kindness 
revented him from mentioning it. The count 
ad learned the two friends had sent to secure 
a box at the Argentina Theatre, and were 
told they were all let. In consequence, he 
brought them the key of his own— at least 
such was the apparent motive of his visit. 
Franz and Albert made some difficulty, alleg- 
ing their fear of depriving him of it ; but the 
count replied that, as he was going to the Palli 
Theatre, the box at the Argentina Theatre 
would be lost if they did not profit by it. This 
assurance determined the two friends to accept 
it. 

Franz had become by degrees accustomed 
to the count’s paleness, which had so forcibly 
struck him the first time he saw him. lie 
could not refrain from admiring the severe 
' beauty of his features, the only defect, 01 rather 
the principal quality of which was the pallor. 
Veritable hero of Byron ! Franz could not 
(we will not say see him, but) even think of 
him without representing his stern head on the 
shoulders of Manfred, or beneath the casque 
of Lara. His forehead was marked by the 
line that indicates the constant presence of a j 
bitter thought ; he had those fiery eyes that j 
seem to penetrate to die heart ; and the ! 
haughty and disdainful upper lip that gives to 
the words it utters a peculiar character that 
impresses them on the minds of those to whom 
they are addressed. The count was no longer 
young. He was at least forty ; and yet it was 
easy to understand he was foimcd to rule the 
young men with whom lie associated at present. 
In reality, to complete his resemblance 
.with the fantastic heroes of the English poet, 
the count seemed to have the power of fascina- 
tion. Albert was constantly expatiating on 
their good fortune in meeting such a man. 
Franz was less enthusiastic ; but the count 
exercised over him also the ascendancy a 
strong mind always acquires, lie thought 
several times of the project the count had of 
visiting Paris ; and he had no doubt but that 
with his eccentric character, his characteristic 
face, and his colossal fortune, he would pro- 
duce a great effect there. And yet he did not 
wish to be at Paris when the count was thcic. 
The evening 'passed as evenings mostly pass at 
Italian theatres : that is, not in listening to 
the music, but in paying visits and conversing. 

The Countess G wished to revive the 

subject of the count, but Franz announced he 
had something far newer to tell her : and, in 
spite of Albert’s demonstrations of false 
modesty, he informed the countess of the great 
event which had pre-occupied them for the 
three last days. As similar intrigues are not 
uncommon in Italy, if we may credit travellers, 
the countess did not manifest the least 
incredulity, but congratulated Albert on his 
success. They promised, upon separating, to 
•meet at the Duke of Bracciano’s ball, to which 
all Rome was invited. The heroine of the 


bouquet kept her word ; she gave Albert no 
sign of her existence the morrow and the day 
after. 

At length arrived the Tuesday, the last and 
most tumultuous day of the Carnival. The 
Tuesday, the theatres open at ten o’clock in 
the morning, as Lent begins after eight at 
night. The Tuesday, all those who through 
want of money, time, or enthusiasm, h&ve not 
been to see the Carnival before, mingle in the 
gaiety, and contribute to the noise and excite- 
ment. From two o’clock till five Franz and 
Albert followed in the fete, exchanging hand- 
fuls of confetti with the other carriages and the 
pedestrians, who crowded amongst the horse*’ 
leet and the carriage wheels without a single 
accident, a single dispute, or a single fight. 
The fetes are \cn table d»\s of pleasure to the 
Italians. The author of this history, who has 
resided five or six year** in Italy, does not 
recollect to have ever seen a ceremony inter- 
rupted by one of tho^c e\ents so common in 
other countries. Albeit was triumphant in 
his cast umc of paillasse. A knot of rose- 
coloured ribands fell fiom his shoulder almost 
to i he ground. In order that theie might be 
no confusion, Franz wore his peasant’s cos- 
tume. 

As the day advanced, the tumult became 
greater. There was not on the pavement, in 
the carriages, at the windows, a single longue 
that was silent, a single arm that did not 
move. It was a human storm, composed of a 
thunder of cries, and a hail of sweetmeats, 
flowers, eggs, oranges, and nosegays. At 
three o’clock the sound of fireworks, let ofl* on 
the Place del Popolo and the Palais de Vcnise 
(heard with difficulty amid the din and con- 
fusion), announced that the races were about 
to begin. The races, like the moccoli , are one 
of the episodes peculiar to the last days of the 
Carnival. At the sound of the fireworks, the 
caniagcs instantly Inoke the ranks, and retired 
by the adjacent streets. All these evolutions 
are executed with an inconceivable address and 
marvellous rapidity, without the police inter-- 
fering in the matter. The pedestrians ranged 
themselves against the walls ; then the 
trampling of horses and the clashing of steel 
were heard. A detachment of carabineers, 
fifteen abreast, galloped up the Rue du Cours 
in order *lo clear it for the barberi. When the 
detachment arrived at the Palais de Venise, a 
second volley of fireworks was discharged to 
announce that the street was clear. Almost 
instantly, in the midst of a tremendous and 
general outcry, seven or eight horses, excited 
by the shouts of three hundred thousand 
spectators, passed by like lightning. -Then 
the Castle of Saint Angelo fired three canons 
to indicate that number three had won.' 
Immediately, without any other signal, the 
carriages moved on, flowing on towards the 
Corso, down all the streets, like torrents pent 
up for a while, which again flow into the 
parent -river ; and the immense stream again 
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continued its course between its two banks of 
granite 

A new souue of noise and movement was 
added to the < rflwd The selleis of moicoLtti 
cnteied on the stent. The mnuoh , or mouohttt , 
aie candles which \aiy m si/c, from the pascal 
taper to the rushlight and which ciuse tht 
actois on the git it scene which terminates the 
Cairuval two cliff cient sourcts of thought — 
1st flow to presuve then mociol tto alight 
2nd 1 1 o\\ to e xt inguish t he wo col fh of othc i s 
The mociol l to is like life man has found out 
hut out means of transmitting it, and that one 
comes fiom God hut he has discoveied a 
thousand means of taking it aw ly, illhuigh 
the dead has somewhat aided him Ihc 
mo col tto is kindled by appioaching it to a 
lij.ht But who can dcsuibc the thousand 
nnans of cxtinnu hing the /;/ o f tto * — the 
gigantic hi Hews, the monsti oils xtinguish i*», 
the supei human fms 1 vuv ( n hasltncd to 
purchase mouoLlti — 1 1 an/ a®d Albeit among 
the lest 

Ilu night was rapill) d\ pi culling and 
alrca ly, at the ciy of “ Mo )i if f iej cate 1 
by the sin ill voices ol a thousan l \t ndors, two 
or Mute stars began to 1 mn ini tlie ciowd 
It was a signal \t tin in l el Un minutes 
fifty thousmd lights gliUeit 1, de cuiding fiom 
the Palais dc \ tni^e t j the Place del 
Popolo, and mounting fiom the I lice del 
P>p»lo to the I al us tie V eni e It scenic 1 
the fete of Jack » 1 interns II is impossible 
to foim any idta of it, without havm * seen it 
Suppose all tht st us had descended tiom the 
sky and mingled in i wild dance on the face 
of the earth , the whole accompanied by cues 
that wck nevci he ird in my otlici j ait of ihc 
woild 1 he fan httto follows the pnnci, the 
Iranstcveie the citizen, auv one blowing, 
extinguishing, relighting I T ad ol 1 A olus 
appeired at this moment, he would have bun 

f unclaimed king of the mouoh , and Aquilolhc 
nil picsumptive to the throne I his flaming 
race continued for two liouis the Rut du 
Corns was light as di\ , the feitures of thi 
spectators on the thud and fouitli stones weie 
visible Every five minutes Albeit took out 
his wa'tch ; at length it pomtt el to seven 1 he 
two fi lends woe in the Via dei Ponte fie l 
Albert sprang out, btmnghis mouoh tto m 
his hand Two or thui masks # slio\e to 
knock his moccolttio out of his hand , but 
Albert, a first rate pugilist, sent them rolling 
in the street, one after the other, and con 
tmued his course towards the church of 
San Giacomo The steps were crowded w ith 
masks, who strove to snatch each other’s 
flambeau Franz followed Albert with his 
eyes, and saw him mount the first step. In 
stanliy a mask, wearing the well known cos 
tunic i f l female peasant, snatched his mono- 
It tto from him without his oflenng any reels 
tance franz was too far off to hear what 
they said, but without hnftt nothing hostile 
for lit saw Albert djsappeai arm m 


arm With the peasant girl He watched them 
pass through the crowd some time, but at 
length he* lost sight of them in the Via 
Mactllo Suddenly the bell that gives the 
signal foi the C unival sounded, and it the 
same instant all the mouolctti wcie ex tin* 
guishc 1 as if by enchantment It seemed as 
thou da one immense blast of wind had ex 
tingiudud evtry one I ian/ found himself m 
uttu darkness >«o sound was audible save 
that of the carnages that conveyed the masks 
home, nothing w is visible save a few lights 
th it huint behin l the windows The Carnival 
was linished 


CIIAPTLR XXXVII 

HIE ( \TA( OVlliS OF SA.1M si IUSIIAN. 

In his whole life, perhaps, Pianz had never 
before experienced so sudden an impiession, 
so iapid a transition from gaiety to sadness, 
as m this moment It seemed as though 
Rome, under the niigic bicath of some demon 
of the night, hid suddenly changed mto a 
vast tomb By a chance, which added yet 
more to the intensil\ of the daikness, the 
muon, which was en the wane, did not rise 
until clcvi n o eioel and the stieets which the 
young in m travu seel were plungtd in the 
deepest obscenity Ihc distance was short; 
anfl it the end of Un minutes his carnage, 
oi ia hu the counts, stopped before the 
IIAlclde Londics Dinner was waiting, but 
as Albeit lnd told him that hf should not 
ic turn so soon, T ian/ sat down without him. 
M ulic I astu ii, who had been accustomed to 
see Macm dint together, mquntd into the cause 
of his absence , but Tran/ merely leplicd that 
Albeit had icct vtd on the puvious evening 
an inv it it ion which lit had accepted The 
sudden extinction of the mouol tti, the daik 
ness which had replaced the light, the silence 
which hid succeeded, and the turmoil, Ijjwl 
left in J i an/ s mind a certain dcpitssion which 
was not fiet from uneasiness ^ lie* thciefore 
dined very silently, in spily of tht officious at- 
tention of his host, who piesented himself two 
or three times to mount if he wanted any- 
thing. 

Franz ltsolved to wait for Albert as late 
as possible He ordered the cairioge, there 
fore, for eleven o’clock, desiring Maitre Pas- 
trim to inform him the moment Albeit re- 
turned to the hotel At eleven o clock Albeit 
had not conic back bran/ diesscd himself 
and went out, ttlling lus host that he was 
going to pass tl e night at the Duke of 
Braei i im s 1 h house of the Duke of 
Bi ice mi) i*. one of the most delightful m 
Rome , his lady, one of the last heiresses 
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of the Colonnas, does il^ honours wuh the 1 Hotel de Lordres has sent to let you know 

most consum nate grace, and thus their fetes 1 that a man is waiting for you with a letter 

hive i F uropc m ctlebrit) Franz and Albert fiom the Viscount de More erf” 

hul hr night to hone letitrs of mtro lui lion to “ A lcttei fiom the viscoint ’ ” exclaimed 

them ; and the fust quc-. turn on 1 1 in/ s uri\ ll * 1 i in i 

was to ask him whue w is his travtll »g c )in | “ Yes ” 

panion I nn/ k plied lint hi had kit him at “ And wlio is the man? w 

the moment the > wuc ihout to extin uish the I “1 do not know 

tuotiolii and that he ha l lost sight ot him m 1 \\ h\ ill l h n< t bung it to me lu re 0 ” 

the Via M i i llo “ 7 lie messtnge r did not say 

> “ I hen lit has n >t n tinned?” said the duke | “ And where is the messenger ? ” 

“I willed foi him until this houi, i j lie 1 “He \unt away duet tly he s iw mt enter 

Franz the bill i loin to find you 

44 Vnd d ) \ou kmw wluthti lie went 4 C »i 1 slid the countess to 1 i m/ ‘ ^o 

“IS > not p cusil) however, T think it | wall ill spud p or young in m 1 pcihi| s 

was som tiling vciv like an assign iti >n some accident Ins happened to him 

“Duvulu 1 ’ sul the duke, “this is a 4 I will hasten k plied Franz 
bad da), m ratliu a bill m^lit to be ou “Shall \u tt \ou igam to gat any 

Jatt , is it not, countes*. ? ’ These woids mf n in ition *• n rjumd the countess 

were id Irtssed ti the t mutexs O , wh > \ es it d is not an) strums allan, othi l 

had ju t ainvtd aal was killing ou the aim wist 1 canntl iiiswu as to whit I m i) do 
of M loilonn tht duke s biotlui myself 

“ I think, on the i mini), that il is i eh inn “Be puuknl, m any event,* aid the 

ing night,” rtphe l tin countes and 111 >si countess 

who art here will n )t compl un but i f ne. thing, I 44 Oh ' pi av bi assuitd of th d 1 i n/ 
that of its too i ipid flight ’ t jok lus hit and went iw i\ in hastt He 

“lam not spilling said tin. lukt, with ha 1 si nl iw i« his i image with oitlti foi n 

a smile, 44 of Uk pci sons wh> art hue the to fetih him at two o ekxk foitumltU the 

men run no other danger than tint of filling Tili/zo 1 nunni, whnli is on one s de in 

in line with you an 1 the women of falling the kue du C mis, and on the other in tin 
ill of jealousy it seeing von s > l >\tly I ilk k ihet de Sauits Vpoties i lm<lh ten 
to person', who weie out m the streets ol minutes’ walk fiom the 11 >tel c\ 1 mill 
Rome ” Vs lit t ame lieu the li »te 1 I ran/ saw a linn 

“Ah’” askel the countess, “who is out in the centre ol the stiect, lit had li > cl ubl 
in the streets of Ro aae it this hour, unless it be that it w a-, tht mts-.cn h cr from Mini i hi 
to go t a a ball ? ” man w is wi appe l U| i a i lai^e c loak He 

“ Out friend, Ubeit de Moireif counl«ss wmtupta him but to lux txninie astonish 
whom I left m pm suit t f his uni n>wn ilnut meni this indiudual hist aikliesstd linn 
seven o’clock this cutting, sul 1 i in/, “ and “ V\ hat wants your excellency of me ? in 

whom I ha\c n )t since seen * quned tin man, repeating a step oi two, as it 

“ And don t you kn jw wheie he is ? ” I to kei p cm his guaid 

“Not at all J | 4 Vie n t you the person who bi ought me a 

“ Is h irm cl J ’ | kttei lnquned Iran/ 4 fr Jin the Viscount 

“ He is /'a l l i v ’ ck MoiuiP 

• 4 V ou shoul 1 n a ha\e allowed him l > g > ” ‘V oun xc clkney lodge x it I istimi h tel ” 
Said the duke to 1 rinz , 4 you wh i kn w 4 I cl 

Rome better th m he dots 1 4 Vom excellency is tin tr i\t lhng eompa 

“You miglit as will ha\e tiled to top num of the viscount •* 
number three of the hub u who gum cl the 4 1 am 1 

prize in the rac e to diy ’ leplitd I ran/ “ mil “ Vom excellent) s name ” 

then, moreover, what could luppt n t ihmi? “ Is the Baron 1 ranz d 1 puny * 

“Who can tell ? the night is gloomy, and “ Thm it is to your cxctllcncy that this ltt- 

the Tiber is \uy near the Yu Micello’ ter is addVcsxecl ” 

Franz felt a shuckhr iuii through hix veins at “Is then any answer? * mquiitd 1 ranz, 
observing the feeling of the duke and the \ taking the letttr from him 
countess so much m unison with his own “'Vex, \ our friend at least hopes so ” 
personal disquietude , 44 Come upstans with me, and I will give it 

“ 1 informed them at the ho* el that I had | to you.” 
the honour of passing the night here, duke, * ( “I prefer waiting heie,”said the messen- 
said Fran/ “and dtsiiec! them to come and ger, with a smile 
inform me of his l^turn ” “And why 0 ’ 

“Ah’’ re] lied the duke, “here, I think, “ V out excellency will know when you have 
is one of my mints who is seeking vou ” read the letter ” 

The duke \\w n >t mistake a ; when he saw* “ Shall 1 find you, then, heie?” 

franz, the set vint came up to lnm “Your “Ceitamly” 1 ran/ entered the hoteL On 

$*QeUency,’ lie said, “the master of the the staircase he met Maitre Pastnm. 
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“Well?'* said the landlord. 

# “ Well —what ? ” responded Franz 

“You have been the man who desired to 
•peak with you from your friend ?” he asked 
of h ranz 

“ \ e> I h i\ e st e n him, he replied, “ and he 
ha* h*» ded this letter U nu 1 lght tin candle 
m my apartment, if you pltise ’ Ihc inn 
Keeper give crdeis to a servmt to go befoit 
Jran/Vuh a Li ujc Tht young man had 
li und Maitre T i inm looking very much 
alarmed, and this ha l only made him the 
more anxious 10 read Albert s lettc 1 , anil 
thus he vxnt instantly towards the \v axlight, 
.m 1 unfolded the lettu It win written ind 
signc 1 by Albut 1 ranz lead it twice bekm 
he could comprchen 1 what it coni mud It 
was thus conceived — 

“M\ Dl \k 1 LHOW, -Ihc moment you 
hivt leeeived this, have the kindness to take 
fiom my pocket book, which you will find in 
the square dr awe i of the secictaiu, the It ttc r 
of ere lit add y »ui own to it, if it be not suf 
licicnl Kun to Toiloma, di ivv from him in 
dandy four thousand piasties an 1 give them 
to the beater It is uigent tint I-should have 
this momy without delay 1 do not say molt, 
lelying on you as you may rely on me 

our friend, Aluiki in Morcfk* ” 

“PS I now believe in Italian banditti 

Below thcM. hue-, were wntten, m a strange 
hand, the following in Italun — 

“Se alle set della mattina lc quittro mila 
piastie non sono ncllc nne ni ini, alle scPc ll 
Conte Alberto avra cessato di viveie 

4 Li ie i Vami a ” 

u Ijhy stJL in the morning iht fi m thou mu l 
piastns ate not tn my hauls , b\ s n o</o / 
flu Viscount A Ik tt ilt AloiurJ ill ha r, t 
tcastd to Int ” 

This seeon l signature explained all to 1 1 anz, 
who novC undcistood the objection of the mes 
scngei fo coming up into the ap irtment , the 
sritti was safti for him Albut, then, had 
fallen into iht hands of the famous chief of 
banditti in whose exisknce he had foj so long 
time refused to believe I here was no time 
to lose He hastened to open the seert taire, 
and found the pocket book in the diawer, and 
m it the letter of credit , there was m all six 
thousand piastres but of these six thousind 
Albert had llieady expended thiee thousand 
As to Fianz he had no letter of credit, as he 
lived at Floiencc, and had only come to Rome 
to pass seven or eight clays he had brought 
but a hundred loins, and of these he hid not 
more than fifty left Thus seven or eight 
hundred piastres were wanting to them both 
to make up the sum that Albert required 
Truehe might m such a case rely on the kind- 


ness of M Torloma He was, therefore, 
about to let urn to the Palaz/o Bracciano with 
out loss of time, when suddenly a luminous 
idea crossed his mind He remcmbcic l the 
Count of Monte Crisio 1 ian/ wis about to 
img for Maitre Past uni when that worths pre 
sented himself 4 Mv dear sn he slid, 
hastily, 4 do y u l now if the count is within 
44 V es youi cxccihncy , he has this moment 
lcturned 

“ Is Ik in bed > 

44 1 sh ml l siv n > 

“Hun img at his dooi, if you pit ise, and 
icqucst him t> be so l m i as to give me m 
audience Maitic 1 istum di 1 is he vv is de 
sired, md returning live minute <» liter ht aid, 

1 he c ount iw uts y our exc c IK ix y 1 rami 
went ilong the eouuloi, ml i seiv mt mtio 
duced him t > the count lit vv is m a small 
cabinet which Inn/ hid n t yet seen, uid 
which was sui ruundul with divans The* 
count came tow uds him Y^cll what goocl| 
vv mcl blows you hither at this hour > said he ;* 
“have you come to sup with inc > it would be 
v li \ 1 in 1 >f you * 

4 Vi , 1 hive come to spe ik to you of a 
very s -nous mattci 

4 \ st n jus matter f su l tilt count look- 
ing at l ran/ with the earnestness usual to him , 

1 and vvli it m ly it 1 1 ? 

4 Vie we ll lit > 

4 \ e i i lie 1 tl e t unt going io the dooi, 
mlie inm 1 i ui/ s m him Vlhcil s letter 
kt i 1 tbit, h n l 1 he count leiel it 
4 All ill i 1 lu 

‘ Dll V US 111 OStSClipt ? 

44 i en 1, it ke 1 

“ 4 Se allt sti della mittina le quittro mila 
piastit non s no mile nne mam, die se te ll 
Conte Albcito avri te it > di viveri 

4 4 1 t K I \ \mi \ ’ 

“ \\ hit think you of th it ? mquued I ran/. 
“Have y ju the momy he dt minds > ” 

“ \ es, all but t ljit hundie 1 piastres ’ I he 
count went to hs se ntini, )pene 1 it, and 
pulling out a drawer Idle l with gdd, saul to 
l lanz, — 44 1 hope you will nc t < fiend me by 
applying to any one but myself • 

44 V ou set on the c mtury, mi^toyou ^ 
fiist and instantly,’ le^lic l I ian/ 

“And I thank you have wlut von will,* 
and he made a sign to 1 1 m/ to t tl c what he 
please 1 

44 Is it absolutely ry then to send 

the money to Luigi \ mij i * isl ed the young 
man, looking fixedly in In turn it the count. 

“Judge youiself, re pin d he 44 The post- 
script is explicit * 

44 1 think thit if veu woul I take the trouble 
of reflecting you c u) 1 find a way of simplify 
mg the negotiation, said I ranz 

44 Ifow so ? * itturntd the count, with sur* 
prise 

“ If we were to go together to Luigi Vamps, 



' 1 am afire he would not refuse you Albert's “ Excellency, the 'Frenchman’S • carriage 
freedom.'* passed several times the one in which was 

“ What influence can I possibly have over a Teresa.” 
bandit ? ” “ The chiefs mistress ? ” • 

•‘Have you not just rendered him one of 41 Yes : the Frenchman threw her a bouquet, 
those services that are never forgotten ?” Teresa returned it ; all this with the consent 

44 What is that ?” of the chief, who was in the carriage.” 

44 Have you not saved Peppino’s life?” “ What J ” cried Franz, “ was Luigi Vampa 

44 Ah ! ah ! ” said the count, “who told you in the carriage with the Roman peasants ? ” 
that?” “It was he who drove, disguised as the 

.1 44 No matter, I know it.” The count knit coachman,” replied Peppino. 

his brows, anil remained silent an instant. “ Well ? ” said the count. 

“And if I went to seek Vampa, would you “Well, then, the Frenchman took off his 

accompany me ? ” mask. Teresa, with the chiefs consent, did 

, 44 If my society would not be disagreeable.” the same. The b rtnehman asked for a rendez- 

44 lie it so; it is a lovely night, and a walk veus ; Teresa gave him one : only instead of 
without Rome will do us both good.” Teic^a it was Beppo who was on the steps of 

44 Shall I take any arms ? ” the church of San Oiacomo.” 

14 Foi what purpose ? ” “ What," exclaimed Fran/, 44 the peasant girl 

“Any money?” ! who snatched hismoccoletto from him — ” 

“It is useless. Where is the man "who “Was a Jnd of fifteen,” replied Peppino ; 
brouglu the ktlu ?” f “but it was nq disgrace to your friend to have 

“ In 1 he street.’' been deceived, lleppo has taken in plenty of 

41 He awaits the answer ? *' others.” 


“Yes.” 1 “ And Beppo led him outside the walls?” 

44 1 must learn wlicie we are going. I will ; said the count, 
summon him hither.” i “Exactly so ; n carriage was waiting at the 

44 It is useless, he would riot come up.” \ end of Via Hacollo. llcppo got in, inviting 

“To your apartments, perhaps : Init lie will the Frenchman to follow him, and he did not 


not make any difficulty in entering mine.” 
The count vent to the window of the apart- 
ment that looked onto the street, and whistled 
in a peculiar nrnnnci. The man in the mantle 
quitted the wall, and advanced into the centre 
of the street,- >k ! ” said the count, in 
the same tone in which he would havcgi\cn 
an order to his servant. The messenger 
olrcyed without the least hesitation, but rather 
with alacrity, and moulding the steps of the 
pas., age at a hound, entered the hotel : five 
seconds afterwards lie was at the door of the 
cabinet— 41 Ah 1 it is you, Peppino,” said the 
count. But Peppino, instead of answos mg, 
threw himself on his knees, seized the count’s 
hand, and covered it with kisses. “Ah!” 


wait to be asked twice. 1 1c gallantly uttered 
the right-hand scat to llcppo, and *-at by him. 
Beppo told him he was going to take him. to 
a \ ilia a league from Rome ; the Frenchman 
assured him he would follow bim to the end of 
the world, 'fhe coachman went up the Rue 
di Kipctta and the Porte San Paolo ; anil 
when they were tw r o hundred yards outside, as 
the Frenchman became somewhat too forward, 
llcppo put a brace of pistols to Ins head, the 
coachman pulled up and did the same. At 
the same time four of the band, who weic con- 
! coaled on the banks of the Almo, surrounded 
| the carriage. The Frenchman made some rc- 
I sistancc, and nearly strangled Beppo ; but he 
! could not resist five armed men, and was 


said the count, “you. have, then, not for- 
gotten that 1 saved your life ; that is strange, 
for it is a week ago ” 

“No, excellency, and never shall I forget 
* it,” returned Peppino, with an accent of pro- 
found ^ratkjide. 

44 Never! that is a long time: but it F 
something that you believe so. Rise and 
answer.” Peppino glanced anxiously at Franz. 
“Oh, you may speak before his excellency,” 
said he. 44 He is one of my friends. You 
allow mo to give you this title,” continued the 
count in French; “it is necessary to excite 
this mail's confidence.” 

“You can speak before me,” said Franz. 
44 1 am a friend of the count’s.” 

41 (jood,” returned Peppino ; 44 I am ready 
to answer any questions your excellency may 
address to me.” 

44 How did the Viscount Albert fall into 
; Luigi s hands i " 


forced to yield ; they made him get out, walk 
along the banks of the river, and then brought 
him to Teresa and I.uigi, who were wait- 
ing for him in the catacombs of St. Sebas- 
; lian.” 

“Well,” said the count, turning towards 
Franz, 1 44 it seems to me that this is a very 
| likely story. What do you say to it ? ” 

I 44 Why, that I should think it very amusing, P 
' replied Franz, 44 if it had happened to anyone 
j but poor Albert.” 

| “ And, in truth, if you had not found me 

| here,” said the count, 41 it might have proved 
a gallant adventure, which would have cost 
your friend dear ; but now' be assured, his 
alarm will be the only serious consequence,” 

44 And shall we go and find him?” in- 
quired Franz. 

44 Oh ! decidedly, sir; he is in a vety 
picturesque place. Do you know the cata- 
combs of St, Sebastian ? ” 
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. u I*was heyer in them, -but 1 have often re- 
solved to visit them.” 

“WcU, here k an opportunity made to 
you i band, and it would be difficult to con- 
trive a better. Have you a carriage ? ” 

“No.” 

“That is of no consequence ; I always have 
one ready, day and night.” 

“ Always ready ? ” 

“Yes ; I am a very capricious being, and I 
should tell you that sometimes when I rise, or 
after my dinner, or in the middle of the night, 
I resolve on starting for some particular point, 
and away I go.” The count lang, and a 
footman appealed. “ Order out the carnage,” 
he said, “and remove the pistols which aie in 
the holsters. You need not awaken the coach- 
man. Ah will drive.” In a very show lime 
the noise of wheels was heard, an 1 the t ai • 
riage stopped at the dooi. The count took 
out his watch. “ llalf-past twelve,” he -.aid ; 
“we might start at five o’clock and be in 
time, bill the delay may cause your friend to 
pass an uneasy night ; and, therefore, wc had 
better go with all speed to extricate him from 
the hands of the infidels. Aie you sull re- 
solved to accomuany me?” 

“ Moie determined than ever.” 

“Well, then, come along.” 

Fran? and the count went down stairs, nc- 


piain of Rome, and disappear in the midst of 
the high red. herbage, which seemed like the 
bristling mane of some enormous lion. “ Now,” 
said the count, “ let us follow him.” 

! l'ranz and the count in their turn then ad- 
vanced along the same path, which, at the end 
of a hundred paces, led them by a declivity to 
the bottom of a small valley. They then per- 
ceived two men comersing in the shade. 
“ Ought we to advance ? ” asked Franz ol the 
j count ; “ or should we pause? ” 

; “ Let us go cn : Peppino will have warned 

i the sentry of our coming.” 

| One of ihcst two nun was Peppino. arid the 
| otlur a bandit on the look out. l'ranz and the 
) count advanced, and the bandit saluted them. 

“ Your excellency , u said Peppino, address- 
; ing ihe ( ount, “ if you wih follow me the 
I opening of the catacombs is close at hand.” 

“ (io on, then,” ic* plied ihc count. 

They came to an opening belnnd a clump 
! of bushes, and in the midst of a pile of rocks 
by which a man coulJ scarcely pas*. Peppino 
glided first into this crevice; but after ad- 
vancing a few pacts the passage widened. 

| Then he paused, lighted his totch, and turned 
i round to slc if they came after him. The 
j count first reached a kind of square space, and 
| 1‘ianz followed him closely. The earth sloped 
| in a gentle descent, cnlaiging as they pro- 


companied by Peppino. At the door they | 
found the carriage. Ali was on the box, in : 
whom Franz recognized the dumb slmc of the ; 
grotto of Monte- Cr Rio. Franz and the count * 
got into the carriage. Peppino placed himself 
beside Ali, and they set off at a rapid pace. 
Ali had received his instructions, and went 
down the. Rue du Cours, crossed the Campo 


ceodtd ; still. Fmnz and the count were com- 
pelled to advance stooping, and scarcely able 
to piocccd two abunst. They went on a hun- 
dred and fifty paces thus, and then were 
.stopped by “Who goes there?” At the 
same* time they saw the rellection of a torch 
on the barrel of a carbine. 

“ A friend ! ” responded Peppino ; and, ad- 


Vnccino, went up the Strada San r.regoiio, 
and reached the gates of St. Sebastian ; then 
the porter raised some difficulties; but the 
Count of Monte-Cnsto produced an authority 
from the governor of Rome to quit or enter the 
city at any and all hours of the day or night ; 
the portcullis was therefore raised, the porter 
had, a louis for his trouble, and they went on 
their way. The road which the carriage now 
traversed was the ancient Appian Way, and 
bordered with tombs. From time to lime, by 
the light of the moon which began to rise, 
Franz imagined that he saw something like a 
sentinel appear from various points* of the 
ruin, and suddenly retreat into the darkness 
on a signal from Peppino. A short time 
before they reached the circus of Caracalla 
the carriage stopped. Teppino opened the 
door, and the count and Franz alighted. 

“ In ten minutes,” said the count to his 
companion, “we shall arrive there.” 

He then took Peppino aside, gave him some 
order in a low voice, and Peppino went away, 
taking with him a torch, brought with them in 
the carriage. Five minutes elapsed, during 
which Franz saw the shepherd advance along 
a narrow path in the midst of the irregular 
ground which forms the convulsed soil of the 


vanning alone towards the sentry, he said a 
few words to him m n low tone ; and then he, 
like the ffisi, saluted the nocturnal visitors, 
making a sign that ihcy might proceed. 

Behind the sentiml was a suitcase with 
twenty steps. Franz and the count descended 
these, and found themselves in a kind of cross- 
roads, forming a burial-ground. Five roads 
diverged like the rays of a star, and the walls, 
dug into niches, placed one above the other 
in the shape of eoffms, showed that they were* 
at last in the catacombs, In one of t|k* cav- 
ities, whose extent it was impossible to de- 
termine, sonic rays of light were wsihle. The 
count laid his hand o$ Franz’s shoulder. 

“ Would you like to sec a camp of bandits 
in repose ? ” he inquired. 

“Exceedingly,” replied Fran--. 

“Come xvith me, tl'cn. Peppino, extinguish 

the torch.” 

Peppino obeyed, and Franz and the count 
were suddenly in utter darkness, only fifty paces 
in advance of them there played along the 
wall some reddish beams of light, more visible 
since Peppino had put out his torch. They 
advanced silently, the count guiding Franz a# 
if he had the singular faculty of seeing in the 
dark. Franz himself, however, distinguished^ 
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4*is way more plainly in proportion Vs lie ad 
vanced towards the rays of light which served 
them for guides, — three arcades, of which the 
middle served as the door, offered themselves 
These arcades opened on one side to the cor 
ndor, in which were the count and Frinz^Ai d 
on the other to a large squire chamber ,.en 
tirely surrntiukd by mchts similar to those of 
whuh wc have spoker In the mid t of this 
chamber wcic four stones, which hid farmtrly 
stived is an nit ar, as was evidtnt fnn the 
cross which stdl surmounte l them \ lamp 
placed -t the base of a pillai, lighte 1 up w tli 
its pile a 1 1 flickering flame the sin^uhi scci e 
which pi rented use If to the eyes of the two 
visitois conu iled in the shadow V min was 
seated with his elbow leaning on the column, 
and w i« re \ ling with his In k turn l to the 
arcades, through the openings > f which the 
new comers contemplate 1 him. Th was the 
Chi^f c f the bind, Lui n Vamm. \i »un l him, 
and m gre ups, accoi ln-» t) then fmey, Iwng 
in their mantles cr w b their bid s agu ist a 
kin 1 of stone bench, win h went ill lound the 
Columlnnum weie to be sun tw ltybriginds 
oi moic eich having hi <nbim within reach 
At the bottom, silent, s irccl> visible ml 
likv a shadow, was a sentinel, win wis walk 
me up an 1 down before a kind of opening, 
whif'h was only distinguishable because m that 
spo r the claikness seemed thicker When the 
count thought Tranz had gazed sufficiently on 
thi pietmtscjue table ui he raised his hngu to 
his lips to warn him t ) b silent md ascend 
mg the thiee steps whHilcd to the corridor of 
the ( olumbarium, entert t the ch imbe r by the 
ccntie aieade m 1 adv inced t minis Vampa 
who was s) intent on the b t >k b fore him 
that he did not hear the n isc of lus f< ot 
steps 

“Whog) sthtic 5 cried the s ntin 1 liss 
occupied an l win saw by the lamps light a 
shadow which appioa he 1 his chu f At this 
sound, Vampa lose quickly, chawing at the 
same moment q pistol fiom his girlie In a 
moment all the ban lits werv on their feet, and 
twenty cartunes wi le le\elled at the cc unt 
# 44 Well said In in a voice ptrf cily aim 

and no muscle ot his t nmtemnee dj tin bed 
“wcll,eny Htar Vampa it »pp ais to me that 
you receive a friend with a gu/U deal of cue 
mony * ” 

1 Ground arms 1 ” e\cli med the chief wuh 
an imperative sign of tin han l, whils* with the 
othti he took off his hit r sped fully, then, 
turning ro the singular personage who had 
cau ed this scene, he said, — 4< \ our pardon,. 
M le Comte, but I was so far from exp-cting 
the honour of a visit, that I did not really re 
COgni/ yen ” 

“It s tins that your mtmoryis equally short 
m every thing \ unpa,” said the count ; “and 
that not only do you foigtt people's faces, blit 
^ also the c jnditions you make with them.” 

% “ Wlaat eoaditions have I forgotten, M le 

'Comte ? inquired the bandit, with the air of 


a man who, having committed an error, is 
anxious to repair it 

44 Was it not agreed,” asked the count, 
44 that not only my person, but also that of my 
friends, should be respected by you > ” 

“ And how have I bioken that treaty, your 
excellency ? ” 

“Yon have this evening cirued off and 
conveyed hither the Viscount Albert de Mm 
ctrf Well,” continued the count, m a tone 
that made Pranz shudder, 44 this young gen 
lleman is one of my frt «/r, — this young gu 
tleman lolgcs in the same hotel as myself, 
this young gentleman has ljecn up and down 
the Corso lot eight hours in my puvatt car 
nage, and yet I lepeat you, you have 
came 1 him off, and conveyed him hitha 
and,’ added the count, taking the letter from 
his p >ckct, 44 you have set a ransom on him as 
if he were an mdifftient person * 

“Why did you not tell me all tins you 5 ” 
inquired the brigand chief, turning towards hi 
men who all reticated before his look “Why 
hive you exposed me thus to fail in my woul 
towards a gentleman like the count, who has 
all our lives m his hands ? By heavens , if I 
thought one of you knew that the young gen 
tleman wis the friend of his excellency, I 
would blow his brains out with my own 
hand i ” 

“ Well,” said the count, turning towards 
Tianz, 44 1 told you there was some mistake 
in this ” 

44 Are you not alone 7 ” asked Vampa, wuh 
uneanness 

I im with the peison to whom this letter 
was addressed and lo whom I desired to prove 
‘hat 1 uigi Vampa was a man of his word — 
C nine, your excelieney, here is I uigi Vampa, 
who will himself cxpicss to you his deep re 
gra at the mistake he has committed ’ 

I ranz aj proached, the chief advancing 
seveial steps to mtet him “Welcome 
amongst us, your excellency,” he said to him , 
14 you heard what the count just said, and plso 
my reply , let me add that I would not for the 
foul thousand piastres at which I had fixed 
yoi r friend’s ransom, that this had happened ” 
But, said Franz, looking aro md mm un 
e iMly 44 where is the viscount 5 — I do not see 
him ” • 

* Nothing has happened to him, I hope > ” 
said the the count, frowningly 

“The prisoner js there,” replied Vampa, 
pointing to the hollow place zn front of which 
the bandit was on guard, “ and I will go my 
self and tel! him he is free ” The chief went 
towards the place he had pointed out as 
Albert’s prison, and Pranz and the count fol 
lowed him “ Wfhat is the prisoner doing ? ” 
inquired Vampa of the sentinel 

44 Mafoil captain,” replied the sentry, “I 
do not know , for the last hour I have not heard 
him stir ” 

“ Come m t your excellency,” said Vampa, 
The count and Franz ascended seven or eight 
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ateps afteMhe chief, who drew back a bolt, 
and opened a door. Then by the gleam of a 
lamp, similar to that which lighted tne Colum 
barium, Albert was to be seen wrapped up m a 
clonk which one of the bandits had lent him, 
lying in a corner m profound slumber 
“ Come ' ” said the count, smiling with his 
own. ^peculiar smile, “not so bid for a man 
who*s to be shot at se\en o’clock to morrow 
morning 1 * \ am pi looked it Albert with a 
kind of admiration , he wis not instnsible to 
such i proof of corn age. 

“\ou are right, M le Comte,” he said, 
“ this must be one of your friends * Then 
going to Albert, he touched him on the 
shoulder, saving,-— 44 Will your excellency 
please to awiktn > ” Albtit stretched out his 
arms, rubbed his cytlids, niul opined his eyes 
“Ah' ah’” sud he, * is it you ciptun? 
You should hast allowed me to hive slept I 
lnd such i delightful dreiqi , I v\is dincing 
the galop at Iorloma's with the Countess 

Ci ’ Then he drew from his pocket his 

watch, which he had pitscneil, thit he might 
set how time sped 

“ Half-past one onl) said hV “ Why the 
devil do you rouse me it this horn ?” 

“To tell you that you aic fret, your excel 
lency ” 

“My dear ftllow, ’ replied Albert, with 
perfect cise of mind, “icmcmbcr, for the 
futuie, Napoleons maxim, ‘Ncvei iwikcn 
Jhie but for bad news * , if you hid let me skip 
<on, I should have finished my gilnp, md hive 
been grateful to you all my life So, then, 
they have paid my ransom > ’ 

“No, your excellency ' * 

“ Well, then, how am I free 
“A person to whom I cm rdusc nothing 
has come to demind you ” 

“Come hither*” 

“ \ es, hither * 

“Reilly' then that pci son i> a most 
amiable person ’ Albert looked round, and 
perceived Pranz “ Whit * * said he, “is it 
^you, my deal Franz, whosi devotion and friend 
ship ‘are thus displayed 7 ” 

“No, not I, replied Inn/, “but our 
neighbour, the C ount of Monte C nsto ” 

“Ah' ah ' M le Comte,” said Albert, 
gaily, and arranging his envat^and wrist 
bands, “you aie really most kind, and 
I hope you will consider me as your eter- 
nally obliged, in the first place for the 
carriage, and m the next for this 1 ” and he 
put .out his hand to the count, who shuddered 
as he gave his own, but who nevertheless did 
give it. The bandit gazed on this scene with 
ama/cment ; he was evidently accustomed to 
see his pusoners tremble before him, and yet 
here was one whose gay temperament was not 
for a moment altered ; as for Franz, he was 
enchanted at the way m which Albert had 
sustained the national honour in the presence 
Of the bandit. “My dear Albert,” be said, 
M if you will make haste, Ve shall yet have 


finish the night at Torlonia’s. Yea 
may conclude your interrupted galop, so that 
you w ill owe no ill-will to Signor Luigi, who 
has, indeed, throughout this whole affair acted 
like a gentleman ” 

“You are decidedly right; and we may 
reach the Palazzo at two o’clock « Signor 
Luigi * continued Albert, “is there any for* 
malitv to fulfil before I take leave of jour 
excellency? ’ 

“ None, sir,” replied the bandit ; “ you are 
as fre t is air 1 

“ \\ ell, then, a happy and merry life to you. 
Come, gentlemen, come 
And Albeit, followed by Tranz and the 
count, descended the staircase, crossed the 
squire chamber, whtre stood all the bandits 
hit in hind “Pcppmo,” sud the brigand 
chief, “give me the torch * 

“Whit are you going to do, then?” in- 
quned the count , 

“ I will show you the way back myself,”] 
sud the captain ; “ that is the least honour I 
can testify to vour cxrtlkniy ” And taking 
the lighted torch from the hand of the herds- 
man, he preceded his guests, not as a servant, 
who pei forms an act of senility, but like 
king who precedes ambassadors On reach- 
ing the door, he bowed 4 And now, M. le 
Comte,” added he, “allow me to repeat my 
apologies, and I hope \ouwill not entertain 
an\ resentment at what has occurred ” 

“ No, my dear Vampa,” replied the count; 
“ be sides, you compensate for your mistakes m 
so gentlemanly a way, that one almost feels 
obliged to you for having committed them ” 

4 (i^ntlemcn, ’ added the chief, turning to- 
wards thv. young men, “peihaps the offer 
may not appear very tempting to you ; but if 
you should ever fed inclined to piy me a 
second visit, whciever I may hi, you shall be 
welcome I ranz and Albeit lowed The 
count went out first, then Albert ; Franz 
paused for a moment “Has vour excellency 
any thing to ask me 7 ” said \ impi, with a 
smile 

“ \ es, I have, ” replied P ranz “ I im curious 
to know what work you weie perusing with 
so much attention as wc entered • 

“ C esar s Lommcnta) nt ggud tjic bandit ; 
“it is my favourite work ” 

“ Well, ire you coming >” asked Albert 
“ Yes,” replied Tranz, “ here I am ! ” and 
he, m his turn, left the civ es They advanced 
to the plain “Ah' your pardon'” said 
Albert, turning round , 4 will you allow me, 
captain? * And he lighted his cigar at Vampa** 
torch. “Now, M le Comte,” he said, “let 
us on with all the speed wc may. Inftl 
enormously anxious to finish my night at th6 
Duke of Hracciano s ” They found the cwr 
riage whcic they had left it The count sfttc^ 
a word m Arabic to Ah, and jthe horses 
went off at great speed It was just twe* 
o clock by Albert’s watch, when the twft 
friends entered into the dancing room. T|teg 





was quite an event, but os they Entered 
together, all uneasiness on Albert $ account 
' biased instantly. “Madame,” said the Vis- 
count Morcerf, advancing towards the countess, 
“yesterday you "were so condescending as to 
promise me a galop ; I am rather late in claim- 
ing this gracious promise, but heie is my friend, 
Wyiose character for veracity you well know, 
4$4 be will assure you the delay arose from no 
of mine ” And as at this moment the 
jgpeic gave the warning for the waltz, Albeit 
put his arm round the waist of the countess, 
4jtt4 disappeaied with hei in the whul of 
dancers Jn the meanwhile Fran/ w^s con 
sidering the singular shuddei that had pen aded 
Count of Monte-Custo’s frame at the | 
mpment when he had been, in some sort, 
foced to give his hand to Albert. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


THF RFNDFZVOUS. 

ALBERT’S first woids to his friend, on the fol- | 
lowing morning, contained a request that he | 
Would accompany him to visit the count ; true, j 
l^had warmly and energetically thanked him the 1 
previous evening ; but sen ices such as hi. had | 
rmdeied could never be too often acknow- 
ledged Franz, who seemed attracted by son^c 
invisible influence towaids the count, in which 
terror was strangely mingled, felt an evtieim 
reluctance to peimit his friend to be expose l 
alone to the singular fascination the mystt rious 
cqunt seemed to exeicisc ovu him, and thcie 
foe made no objection to Albert s request, but 
once accompanied him to the desned spot, 
Jtygd, nfter a short delay, the count joined them 
in the saloon. “M lc Comte,” said Albert, 
’'advancing to meet bun, “permit me to repeat 
poor thanks I offered last night, and to I 
^jssure you that the lemembrance of all I owe 
VOU # wfU never be effaced from my memory , 
ncUave me, while I ha\e life T shall never 
«&as£ to dw^ll with giatcful recollection on the 
prompt and important service you rendered 
me; as also to remember that to you I am 
indebted even for my life.” % 

“ My very good friend and excellent neigh- 
bour,” lephea the count, with a mile, “ you 
TOtfly exaggeiate my tnfling exertions. You 
we me nothing but some trifle of 20,000 
mnes, which have been saved out of your 
travelling expenses, so that there is not much 
scoie between us ; — but you must really 

C ut me to congiatulale you on the ease and 
ncem with whieh you resigned yourself to 
afofr frte, and the 1 perfect indifference you 
j jM ffli fested as to the turn events might 


“ Upon my word,” 6aid Albert, “Xdeseive 
no credit for what I could not help, namely, a 
determination to take everything as I found 
it ; and to let those bandits see, that although 
men get into tioublcsome sciapes all over the 
world, there is no nation but the ficnth can 
smile even m the face of grim Death himself. 
All that, however, has nothing to do with, my 
obligations to you, and I now come to ask you 
whether, in my own person, my family, 01 
connections, I can in any way serve you P My 
father, the Comte de Morcerf, although of 
Spam h ougm, possesses considerable influ- 
ence, both at the court of France and Madud, 
and I unhesitatingly place the best si 1 vices of 
myselt, and all to whom my life is de 11, at your 
disposal.” 

“M de Morcerf,” replied the count, “your 
oftei, fn from surprising mt, is puciMly what 
I expected from you, and I accept it m the 
same spmt of hcaily sincerity with whuh it 1^ 
made, -nay, I will go still further, and say 
that I hid previously made up my mind to 
ask a great favoui at your hands ’ 

“ Oh, pray name it ” 

“I am wholly a strtinger to Paris — it is a 
city I hive never yet seen ” 

“Is it possible,” exclaimed Albeit, “that 
)ou hive reached your piescnt a„ji without 
visiting the finest cxpital in the world ? I can 
siaiciiy cicdit it ” 

‘ Aevcithckss, it is quite true ; still 1 agiee 
with > 011 in thinking Ih U my piescnt gnoranee 
I of the fust city in Lurope is a reproieh to me 
111 cvei> way, and calls foi immediate correc- 
tion ; but, m all probability, I should have 
pei formed so important, so necessary a duty, 
is that of making myself acquainted with the 
wondeis and beauties of your justly celebrated 
capital, bad 1 known am person who would 
have nilioduced me into the fashionable world, 
but unfoi tunately I possessed no acquuntance 
there, and, of necessity, was compelled to 
abandon the idea.” 

“So distinguished an individual as your- 
self,” ched Albert, “could scarcely have re-, 
quired an introduction ” • 

“You arc most kind ; but asregaids myself, 

I can find no merit I possess, save that, as a 
millionnairc, I might have become a partner in 
the speculations of M Aguado and M Roths- 
child ; but my motive in travelling to your 
capital would not have been for the pleasure of 
dabbling in the funds, I stayed away till some 
favourable chance should present itself of 
carrying my wish into execution : your offer, 
however, smooths all difficulties, and I have 
only to ask you, my dear M. de Morcerf” (these 
words were accompanied by a most peculiar 
smile), “whether you undeitake. upon my 
ai rival in France, to open to me the doors of 
that fashionable world of which I know no 
more than a Huron or native of Cochin* 
China ? ” 

“ Oh, that I do, and with infinite plea- 
sure ! ” answered Albert ; “ and so much the 
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mere readily, as a letter received this morning 
frdm my father summons me to Pans, in con- 
fluence of a treaty of marnage (my dear Franz, 
do not smile, r beg of you) with a family of 
high standing, and connected with the very 
ihtc of Parisian society * 

“Connected by marnage, you mean,” said 
Fran/, laughingly 

“•yUll, never mind how it is” answered 
Albert, “ it comes to the same thing m the 
end. Perhaps by the time you return to 
Pans, I shall be quite a sober, staid father of 
a family ' A most edifying repiesentative I 
shall make of all the domestic \11tues — don’t 
you think 60? But as ncgauls your wish to 
visit om fine city, my deu count, 1 can only 
say that you may command me and mine to 
any cxUnt \ou phase ” 

“ lhen it is a settled aftm,” sairl the count , 
“ tnd 1 to i\c }ou my solemn as uianct that I 
oal) waittd an opportunity like tht pics^nt to 
realize st hunts I have long 411c dilated ” 1 ran/ 
doubted not that thest schemes were the same 
concerning which he had dropped same woids 
in the grotto of Monte Custo, and while the 
count gave uttuance to the expression, the 
ytung nun elosely c\aimne(l*his fcatuus in 
the ho]K lint some powerful emotion nn b ht 
render the natuie of thee projects t« sily 
traced upon his e\prcssi\e t untenanct , 1 ut 
it was dtogtther impossible to lead the 
thoughts of the nysleuoU'. indiudual befoie 
him, e pcually when hi employ td one oi 
those bewildering smiles he so well kni w how 
to call up “But tell me now, count,” tx 
claimtd Albert, dehghttd at the idea of having 
to chapeione so distinguished a ]uxon is 
Monti Lnsto ; “tell mt Uulv wlkthei you au 
m caintst, or if this pioiect 1 f visiting Pans is 
men h one of those chmitntal and uneutain 
things of which wc make so many in the 
course of our live*. , but which, like a house 
built on the sand, is liable to be blown ovu by 
the fust puff of wind ? ” 

“I pledge you my honour,” returned the 
count, “that I mean to do as I have said , 
*both # inclination and posilivt necessity compel 
me tr> visit Pans ” 

“\\hcn do you piuposc going thither?” 

“Have you made up youi mmd when you 
shall be there youisclf ? ” 

“ Certainly I have , in a foitnujht or three 
weeks’ time . that is to say, as mst as I can 
get there 1 ' 

“Nay,” said the count; “I will give you 
three months ere I join you ; you see I make 
an ample allowance for all delays and diffi 
culties ” 

“And m three months’ time,” said Albert, 
“you will be at my house ? ” 

** Shall we make a positive appointment for 
a particular day and hour? ” inquired the count ; 

Only let me warn you that I am provubial 
lor ftiy punctilious exactitude m keeping my 

engagements ” 

"'The very thing f ” exclaimed Albert ; 

> • 


“yes, by all means, let Us have this rendetf^Sj 
duly drawn up and attested ” 

“ So be it, then,” tephed the count, 
extending his hand towards an alman&fti 
suspended near the chimney piece, he 
“Today is the 21st of hebiuary,” and 
drawing out his watch, added, “It is exactly 
half past ten 0 clock Now piomiso me Wi 
remember this and expect me on the axst 
May at the same hour m the forenoon ” " 
“Capital r exclaimed Albeit “and ybu 
shall find even thing and everybody ready to 
receive you I take upon myself to promts* 
that yotr breakfast shall be smoking hot 
awaiting yoi 1 aimal ” 

“ Wheic do you live > ” 

“ No 27, Rue du Holder ” 

“Have you bachelors apartments ther&l 
1 hope my coming will not put you to 
mtoiuemcnct 

“ I it side in my father’s hotel, but occupy d 
pavilion at the fit liter sick of the couit-yard, 
entirely separated fiom the mam building,” 

1 ‘ Quite su ftu.it nt,” ltplied tht count, as, 
taking out his tiblets, he wrote dow'ft, 

“ No 27, l\ue du llelder, 21st May, half-past 
ten in the morning ” “Now then,” said the 
count 1 cunning his tablets to his pocket, 
“male yourself peifectly easy; the hand of 
join time pit ec will not be moie accurate lit 
mat king the Unit than nnstlf ” 

“ Sh ib I *-ee you again tie my dcpaiturc ? ” 
asked Albeit 

“ That \v ill ue accoiding to cucumstanceS ; 
but when do jou set off? ” 

“ I o monow evening, at five o’clock.” , 
• “ In that case I must say adieu to you ; as I 
am compelled to go to Naples, and shall not 
ict urn mihcr btfoie Saturday evening or 
Sunchv morning And you, M le Baton,” 
pui sued tlu count, addressing Franz, “ do you 
also dtpait to monoW?” 

“ \cs, I s o also ’ 

“ And whithti do you wend your way?— to 
Pans*” 

“No, to V t nice , X shall remain In Italy” 
for anolht r year or two ” * * 

“Then we shall not meet in Paris?” 

“ I feai I shall not have that honour.” ** 

“ Well, smie we must part,” said the 
holding out a hand to each oLttife young iriem 
“allow me to wish you both a safe ana 
pleasant journey ” It was the first time && ■ 
hand of Franz had come m contact with that 
of the mysterious individual before bun, fttfd 
unconsciously he shuddered at its touch, foi ft 
felt cold and icy as that of a corpse 
“Let us undei stand each other,” 
Albeit, “it is agreed— -is it not?— that 
are to be in the Rue du Ileldet, on the 3 
May, at half post ten in the morning, * 
you 1 vvoid of honour passed for your pun 
ality ? ” 

“All that is settled and auanged 
honoui,” replied the* count; rely upon 
me at the time and place agreed on.’ r 
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yottftg men then rose, and* courteously bowing 
to their singular acquaintance, quitted the room. 

u *What is the mattei ? ” asked Albert of 
JPVanz, when they had returned to their own 
apartments ; “ you seem more than commonly 
thoughtful ” 

4< I will confess to you, Albert,” lephed 
Franz, 44 that I am deeply puzzled to unravel 
the* real characlu of this strange count ; and 
the appointment you have made to meet him m 
Pans nils mt with a thousand appichcnsions. ” 
44 My deal fellow,” exclaimed Albert, 
44 what can there possibly be in that to excite 
uneasiness' Why, you must have lost youi 
senses to imagine uthci haim or danger can 
fiom it 1 * 

hethci 1 am in my senses or not, * 
answeicd 1 ran/, “ such is my view of the t\ il 
effects that may arise fiom a second meeting 
with this incomprehensible count, that I would 
give much you had not crossed his path * 

14 Listen to me, I ranz, * said Albert “lam 
lWt sorry that oui picsent corivers it ion gives 
me an oppoitumty of rcmaiking to you how 
much I have been struck with the difference of 
your mannei towaids the count to tint with 
which >ou treat >our fuends in general, to 
him you aic fngid in 1 polite, while to m>sclf, 
for instance, >ou aic wann and cordial, as a 
inend should be Have >ou any pnvate 
reasons foi so acting * * 

44 Possibly ” 

44 Did you ever meet him previously to 
coming hither > ” 

44 1 have ’ 

44 And whcie ” 

44 Will you piomisc me not to repeat , i 
Single wold of what I am about to tell >ou ?” 

“I promise you to obscivc the utmost 
aecrecy.” 

“And you pledge me voui honour lint 
nothing shall induct \ou to divulge it 1 
44 1 pledge m> honour ” 

44 Tnen listen to me ’ 

Franz then related to his friend the lnstui> of 
Ids excursion to the isle of Monte Christo, and 
of his finding a patty ot smugglcis there, with 
whom were two Coisican bandits lie dwelt 
with considerable force md cneigy on the 
sdiqost magical hospiUlity he bid leccived 
from the count, and the magmfietnee of Ins 
•rffttertamment ill the giotto of Hu Thousand 
and Ohl Nights. lie recounted with cncum 
btanti&l exactitude, all paiticuhrs of the 
suppei the hatchis, the statues, the dream, 
ana reality, and how, at his awakening, thcie 
remained no proof or tiace of all these events, 
save the small yacht, seen in the distant horizon 
hastening with spicad sails towards Poito 
Vecchio J hen he detailed the conveisation 
oyejrhcaid by him at the Colosseum, between 
*the mystenous \ sitant Vampa, m which the 
Count had promised to obtain the release of 
the band ft Peppino, — an engagement which, 
ft&crar readers are aware, he most faithfully 
^filled. At last he arrived at the adventure 


of the preceding night, and the embarrassment 
in which he found nftnself placed by not having 
sufficient cash to complete the sum of 6oo or 
700 piastres, with the. circumstince of bis 
having applied to the count to furnish the 
money in which he was deficient, — an impulse 
which had led to results so picturesque and 
satisfactory Albert listened with the most 
piofound attention 44 Well,” said he, ^hen 
Iran/ had concluded, 44 what do you fiflcl to 
object to in all you have related? The count 
is fond of tiavcllmg, and, being uch, posses es 
a vessel of his own Go but to Portsmouth or 
Southampton, and you will find the haibours 
crowded vith the yachts belonging to such of 
the English as can affoul the expense, and 
have the sime liking for this amusement as 
your mysterious acquaintance of the isle of 
Monte C risto Now, by way of having a 
rt sting place during his excursions, avoiding 
the wretched cooktry which has been trying 
its best to poison me during the last four 
months, while you have manfully resisted its 
effects for as many years, and obtaining a bed 
on which it is impossible to slumhci, Monte 
Custo has furnished ioi himself a tcmporaiy 
iIxkIl whue >«u first found him , but, to pre 
vent the possibility of the luscan government 
taking a fincy to his enchmtcd pal ice, ind 
thereby depriving him of the advantages 
natuially expected fiom so laigc in outlay of 
capital, he has wisely enough purchased the 
island, and assumed the title of its count 
Just ask yourself, my good fellow, whether 
there ne not many pei sons of our acquaintance 
who assume the names of lands and properties 
they nevei in their lives were master of 7 ” 

4 Hut, saidlnn/, “how do you account 
foi the en cum stance of the ( orsican bandit® 

1 cmg among the crew of his \i ssel ' ” 

“Why, leally the thing set 111s to me simple 
enough Nobody knows better than yourstlf 
tint the l andits of Corsica aic not logues or 
thieves 1 ut purely and simply fugitive* driven 
by some sinisttr motive fiom their native town 
or village, and that thur fellowship involves 
11a disguce or stigma, for my own part I 
protest thit, should I ever \ sit Corsica', my 
fust visit, ere even I piesentcd myself Id the 
mayor or pn/H, should be to the bindils oi 
C olomba, if I could only manage to hnd them , 
foi, on my conscience, they aie a race of men 
I admire grSatly ” 

“ Still,” pei sisted Tian/, 44 1 suppose you 
will allow that such men as Vampa and his 
band are rcgulai villains, who have no other 
motive than plunder when they seize your 
ptrson How do you explain the influence 
the count evidently possessed over those 
ruffians? * 

“My good friend, as m all probability I 
owe my picsent safety to that influence, it 
would ill become me to search too c^dy 
into its source; therefore, instead of twa 41 
demning him for his intimacy with out- 
laws, you must give me leave to excuse any 
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little irregularity there may be m such a con- 
nection ; not altogether for pit serving my life, 
for my own ldta is that it never was in much 
rlangei , but cerftunly for saving me 4,000 
plastics, which, being translated means 
neithei moie noi less thin 24000 livrcs 
of out money —a sum it which, most 
assuredly I lit til l ne\cr have been estimated 
lnhianet pioving most mdisput ibly added 
Albeit* with a laugh, “that no [lophtl is 
honouied m his own country ’ 

“Jalking of countries, icplitd Pun/, 
“ can y m till nit whit countiy pi xluccd this 
mysterious person what is his native tongue, 
his means of existence, and fiom whtnee 
does he leuvc 1 is immcnsi fntune anil whit 
were th >st events of his cirlvhfc 1 lift as 
m mellous a-» unknown that 1 iu tnuluied 
his succeeding yeais wnh s > l irl an l gloomy 
a misanthiopy 5 Ceil uni) the e au questions 
that, in )oui place, I «*h mid like l to have 
answered ' 

Mv deir 1 ran/,* replied A 11 k it when, 
upon leccipt of my lettei, )ou f nmd the 
neees ity of asking the e mnt s assist nice, you 
promptly went to him saying, * My friend 
Albert de Moreerf is m dm^ti* help me to 
deliver him * Was not that neuly what you 
said > 

“ It was ” 

“Well, then did lie ask you ‘Who is M 
Albert de Morieif ■> how does lie tomi by his 
name his fortune «* what ue hi im ms of iv 
lstence? what is his birth 1 lace ' c f what 
country is he a native ' ’ I ell me, did he put 
all |hcsc question to you * 

“ I contess he asked mt none 

“JSo, he merely came mil lited me fiom 
the hands of Si to nor \ imp a whtre, I can 
assure you spile of all my oulwaid ippe u am 1 
of ease an l unconcern, I did 11 t veiy j ai 
ticularly care t) uniam k jvv then Inn/ 
when, m return fur seivicco si pi mipth and 
unhesit itingly lcndcied he l lit 1 ks me in 
return to do f r him wlnt is il ne daily fur 
any Kussi in pniK e 01 Italian nil lew no may 
phss through Pans mu ly to introduce him 
into spuety, -would you lnve me refuse' 
My wood fellow, you must have lost yiur 
Scnsts to think it p ssil le I could act with 
such cold blooded policy And this time it 
must lie confesst d th it, m direct opposition to 
the ordinary discussions between the young 
men, all the good and poweiful reasons were 
on Albert’s side 

“Well, said Franz, with a sigh, “do as 
you please, my dear viscount, for your argu 
ments are beyond my powers of refutation 
Still, m spite of all, you must admit that this 
count of Monte Cnsto is a most singular 
personage ” 

“ He is a philanthiopist,” answered the 
other; “and no doubt his motive in visiting 
Pan* is to compete for the Monthyon prize, 
given, as you are aware, to whoever shall be 
proved to have most materially advanced the 


interests of virtue -and humanity If my vote 
and interest can obtain it for him, 1 wm 
leadily give him the one and piomixe the 
other And now, my dear I ian/, let us talk 
of something else Come, shill we tike our 
luncheon, and then pay a list visit to St 
Peter s <* ’ I ianz siltntly assented , and the 
following afternoon, at half past hve o clock, 
the young men parted, Albert de Moiteif to 
icturn to Pans, and I nnz d Lpinay to piss a 
fortnight at \tnice Put, tu he enteiecl his 
tr iv tiling ciinigt, Albeit, in the feai of his 
■ expected gue t fui ettmg the engagement he 
'had enteud into, placed m the care ot the 
waitci of tin 1 lei a ( aid to be dclivued to 
the C ount 1 f M mt* ( 11 t > n which, beneath 
the name of \lbul de M iceif lit had written 
in pen il 

27, kue du Htldcr, on the 21st May, 
half p 1st ten A \r 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
mr c uLsis 

In the h >ust in the kue du Helder, where 
Albert had invited the Count of Monte Cnsto, 
c\ u y thing was being prep 11 ed on the morning 
of llit 2 1st of May to fulfil the engagement. 
Albut de M neerf inhabited a pavilion situated 
at du c >mti of a laigc court, and duectly 
opposite 111 )lhei building 111 whu h were the 
s ivauts apailnunts 1 wo windows only of 
the pavilion faced the stieet , thiec other 
windows 1 >ol cd int a the court, and two at 
the back into the garden Bctwct 1 the court 
ind iht gu len built in the hcavv style cf the 
ini] eml irihiUetmc, was the large and fashion 
able dwelling of the Count and Countess d< 
M ictrf \ hi,J will surrounded the vvholi 
of the Intel siinumntcd at mteivals by vasts 
filled with fl wus, tnd biokcn in the centre 
by a laigi gate of gilt iron, which strvtd as 
the carriage entiancc A small dooi, close to 
the lod^c of the concierge, gave ingiess apd 
egress to the servant* ind miittrs when they 
wtre on foot * • 

It was easy to discovtr that the delicate care 
of a mother, unwilling to part fiom her sou, 
and yet aware he required the full exercise of 
his liberty, had chosen this habitation for 
Albert On the othei hand was visible the 
intelligent independence of youth, enchanted 
with the free and idle lift of a young man. 
By means of these two windows, looking into 
the stieet, Albert could see all that passed? 
tht si^ht of what is going on is so necessary 
to young men, who wish always to see the 
world traverse their horizon, be that horizon 
but the street only Then, should anything 
appear to merit a more minute examination* 
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Albert d t Morcerf iiould follow op his re- 
searches by means of a small gate, similar to 
that close to the concierge’s door, and which 
merits a particular description It was a little 
entrance that seemed never to have been 
opened since the house was built, so entuelj 
was it covered with dust and dirt , but the 
well oiled hinges and lock announced i fi c 
uent and mysterious employment This 
oor laughed at the concierge, from whose 
vigilance and jurisdiction it escaped, optning, 
like the floor m the “ Arabian Nights,” the 
44 opiti stwmi ” of All Babi, by a cibali tic 
word 01 a conceited tap without fiom the 
sweetest voucs 01 whitest fingers m the woild 
At the cncl of a leng comdor, with winch the 
door communicated, and which fount I the 
antechamber, was, oil the iujit, \lbcits 
breakfast room, looking mt > the touit, and 
on the left the saloon, looking into the gii It n 
Shrubs and creeping plants co\cu 1 the win 
dows, and hid from the gaidfn ind tomt these 
two apaitmcnts, the only looms into which 
as they were on the .pound flooi, the plying 
eyes of tht cui ious could penttriU On the 
first floor wert the same rooms, with the 
addition of a thud, formed out of the ante 
thambei , the c thict room', were x silon, 
a boudoir, and a bed 10 nil 1 ht sal n dow n 
stans was only an Algtmn dn^n for the use 
of smokers I he boudou upstairs tommum 
cated with the bedcliambei by an nnisiblc dooi . 
on the staircase , it wis evident exeiy put au I 
tion had been taken Abo\c this floe i w as a 1 xrge I 
atelier , which had been mcitastd in si/c ly , 
pulling down the paititions a pandemonium, | 
in which the artist and the dindy stiove foi 
pre eminence There were collet ted and \ lie 1 
lip all Albeits suLce sive caprict'> bur tin 
horns, bass \iols, flutes, — a wh k ciehtMia 
for Albert had had not x ta tt but x lxnc> 1 i 
music, easels, paleitts, brushes pencils — f 1 
music had been succee led bv printing ft lls 
boxing gloves, broadswoids and single slid s 
—for, following the example of the fishiinible 
young men ot the time, \lbcit de Moiceif tul 
tivat'xl, with fai moie puscuiance than music I 
and dnwinj, tin thiec aits thU conqktc a i 
dandy’s education i fencing bovmg, pnd 
single stick , and it wis in this ipxriment that 
he received Gnsicr, Cook, xnd Charles Lecour 
•The rest of fne furniture of this privileged 
apartment consisted of old cabinets of the time 
of Fiancis I , filled w ith C hma ind Japan \ascs 
ear*henwarc of Lut ea della, Robbia, plates of 
Bernard de Palissy , of old arm eh urs, m which 
had perhaps reposed themsches Hcnn IV oi 
Sully, Louis XIII or Richelieu, — for two of 
these arm chairs, adorned with a carved shield, 
on which wcie tngiavtd the fleur de lis of 
France on m a/ure field, evidently came from 
the Louvie, or, at least, some royal residence 
On these dark and sombre chairs were throw p 
splendid studs dyed beneath Persia’s sun, or 
woven by the fingers of the women of Calcutta 
Or of Chandtrn xgore What these stuffs did 


there, it was impossible to say ; they awaited* 
whilst gratifying the ejes, a destination un- 
known to their owner himself, m the mean 
time they filled tht room with their golden and 
silky reflections Ip the centre of the room 
was a piano m rosewood, of Roller and Blan 
ch t, of small dim* nsions, but containing an 
orchistia in its nanow and sonoous cavity, 
and groaning bcmatli the weight of the chets- 
duuvreof Bet thoxen, Weber Moral t, Haydn, 
( i retry, and Poipora On the walls, ovei the 
doois, on the ceiling, were swords, daggers, 
Malay citcsts, mates, battle axes, •‘■uits of 
armour, gilded, damasked and ml xid , dried 
plants, minerals, and stuffed buds opening 
their flame eolouitd wings as if for flight, and 
their heals that ntur close I his was the 
fiiounU sitting room of Vlbcr 

H >wever tlu m unin^ f the app unfment 
the yaum man In 1 cstibhshtl himself in the 
small sal n downstxus 1 hue, on a table, 
sun mnded at ^ome distinct b\ x large an l 
luxun ms bv m evti) species of tcbuco 
1 now n, fr am tlu jellow tobxccaof Petusbuig, 
to tli 1 lacl tobicci of Sum tht Mxrjhncl 
the 1 otlo Kit >, ind the Latxkieh, wx> exposed 
in th asc pots c t < 1 xcl lc 1 t iitlu uw mil which 
the Dutch ire so fond lx si le them, m haves 
>f fngrint wood wue langt 1, retarding to 
then si/e an! quililv, pu r , ugxns ha\ in 
nas and unmllas and in in open cabinet, i 
colic etion of (iciunn pipes of clnbmqucs, 
with th ir amber mouth putes ornamented 
with coi it, and of naigucllihs, with their long 
tubes of moiocco aw uttil the eipnee or the 
sympathy of tnc smol ers Albert had himself 
I re si U 1 it the uringennnt, oi, lathei, the 
s> mniel rical d(i allotment which aftci coflec, 
he i ucsts at x breakfast of mo kin di)s love 
to conW mpl lie tlumi^h the \apoui that c stipes 
ii n their mouth ind isccnck m long and 
fanciful wreaths to tlu ceiling At a quartet 
to ten, a xalet eiitucd , he composed with a 
little gioona named John ml who only spoke 
English, all \lbeil s est ihlishmtnt although 
the took of the hotel w as always at his servict, 
md cm great occasions the count’s chasstui 
ilso This valet, whose name was Germain, 
xnd who enjoyed the entire confidence of his 
young master, held in one hand a number of 
papers, and in the othtr a packet of letters, 
which gave to Albert Albert glanced 
carelessly at the different missivts, selected two 
written in a small and delicate hand, and in 
closed in scented envelopes, opened them, 
and perused their contents with e ome atten 
tion 

“ How did these letters come ? ” said he 

“ One by the post , Madame Danglars’ fool 
man left the othu ” 

41 Let Madame Danglers know that I accept 
the place she oflus me in her box Wait; 
then, during the day, tell Rosa that when I 
leave the Opera I will sup with her, as she 
wishes Take her six bottles of different wines, 
—Cyprus, sherry, md Malaga, and a barrel oi 
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tWnd oysters, get them at Hotel's, and be 
sure you siy they arc foi me 

1 At wlnt o clock, mr, do you breakfast * ” 

“ A\ h it time is it now * * 

“ \ quaitcr to ten 

‘ Very well, at half past ten Dtlnay \a ill, 
pcrlrq s 1 1 obliged ti i r > l > the minister 
and 1 * si Its (Albeit le ltd it his tibl ts) it 
is the h mi I told iht c mnt 2ist Mi), it half 
pa t t< n and though T do not much icl) upon 
ins pi muse, I vv ish to 1 e punctu il Is M id un 
1 1 C ( nitesse up yet * 

Il M le \ icHii t \Mbhe 1 udl in j in ' 

* \ cs isk her for one if liquuu ttlhiels 
mn l incomplete , ml tell hei I shill have 
ti h i in 1 si hei abcut thui o clock, 
an l tint I it jiiisi pumusi >n to inti duet 
s i ie n 1)1 i The valet left the i< m 
Mint threw himself on tin div in I’m* 1 llu 
ccverof tvv cr thic* of the j \\ eis 1 1 1 it 

the ]1 iv i ill male a face at jn nvin llu > 
jin i m j eia an 1 not a* l llu hi tel 
vainlv ni n* t tile adveilisum nts f i i new 
tooth ii v\ ti f which lie lit he u 1 and 
thiew d wn, one iftcr the th 1 th tine 
leading papus f Tans mutt Ping Iliese 
papus le me moit ml m re slupi ! every 
da> A niement iftci a c uua^e st p| e 1 1 e 
foi the d > j anl the suvut i n un * l M 
Luueii I) l i i> V tall y mu i n, with light 
hur ck u ^icy e>es ind thin ai l c mj lesstel 
lips, dr* sc l in 1 1 lue c< it w ith 1 i ttons t f g >1 1 
beautifulH aivcd a white liicl ck th nil a 
tortoise slu 11 eyeglass, susp.n le 1 ly i s Ik n 
thiead, ml which, by an eff it tf the supci 
ciliary and zygomatic neivcs he Intel in his 
eye entiled with an half rfhcial air without 
smiling or spe il i ig G ) 1 m lnin^, I until 
goo l morning 1 said All tit y ii juik 
tuality really alaims me What el I bay? 
punctuality \ou, whom I esj eete 1 list you 
airive at hve minutes to ten, when the time 
fixed was half past 1 Have nunistcis re 
signed ? ' 

“ No my deal fellow ic turned the y ung 
m^n, seating himself on the divan , 1 reassuie 
yourself we are tottering always, but we never 
fall , awl I begin to believe tint we shall pass 
into a stite of immobility, and thin the afiurs 
of the Peninsula will completely consolidate 
us ” 

“Ah, true 1 you drive Don Carlos out of 
Spain ” 

“ No, no, my dear fellow, do not confound 
our plans We take him to the other sjde of 
the F reneh frontier, and offer him hospitality 
at Bourges ” 

‘ At Bourges ? ” 

“ \ es, he has not much to complain of ; 
Bourges is the capital of Charles VII Do you 
not know that all Pans knew it yesterday, and 
the day before it had already transpired on the 
Bourse, and M Danglars (1 do not know by 
what means that man contrives to obtain m 
telligence as soon as we do) made a million 
(£40,000) j " 


“And you another ordei, for I sec you have 
a blue riband at your button hole 

“Yes, they sent me the order of Chailes 
III , returned Dehiay, carelessly 

4 Come, do not affect indifference, but con- 
ft<«s v m wue pita cd to have it 

‘Oh, il 1 veiv well is a finish to the 
t nkttc It 1 uks vciy neat on a blick coat 
buttoned 11 j 

And mikes \ou resemble the I rince of 
Wales or the Pul e dt kcichstadt ’ 

It is for that ie 1 n vou see me so tailv 
‘ I ccausc you hav e tlu order ol t hai li s 
III md vou vvi h to announce the good licv s 
to me ? 

No, because I pi sed the night wn mg 
lettirs —live anl twenty despatches I it- 
turned home it ihjbrcal m 1 tiove to sleep » 
but nn ht 1 1 ached, and I rot lip to havt a 
lilcf r an horn At the Bois de Boulogne, 
i nnn and hunger attack* 1 me at once, — two 
ciu nucs wl laiely accompanv each othu, anrl 
who ire yet leagued against me, asoit of Carlo 
lepulluan alliance I then recollected you 
give a breakfast this morning, and here I am. 

I im hungry, feed me , I am bored, amuse 
m 

It is my duty as your host, returned 
Ml eit unking the bell, whilst Lucien turned 
ovei with Ins gold mounted cane, the papers 
tint liy on the table “Germain, a glass of 
si *ii) and i list uit In the mean Lime, my 
tie n I iu len here arc cigirs — contraband, of 
com tiy them ind ] tisuade the minister 
to sell us such instead of poisoning Us with 
ciUlvue k ives 

1 f f 1 will do nothing of the kind , the 
mement tiny cc me fiom government you 
w 1 Id fin l them ex* crablc Besides that 
dots n< t etnetin th* home but the financial 
dt p irtment V lib ess yourself to M Hum urn, 
section of the indiiect contributions, Conidoi 
A, Iso 26 

* O11 my woid said Albert, “ you astonish 
me 1 y the extent of youi acquaintance lake 
a cigtr 

“keally, my dear count," n plied Lucien, 
lighting a rnamlla at a r jse colouied taper that 
burnt m a stwd beautifully enamelled — “htMf 
happy you are to have nothing tc do # you do 
not know your ow n good forturfe ’ ' 

“ And what would you do, my dear diplo* 
matislf” leplicel Moreerf, with a slight degTCC 
of nony in his voice, “if you did nothing'* 
What • private secretaiy to a minister, plunged 
at once into I uropcan eabak and I arisi&n in- 
trigues, having kings, and, better still, queens, 
to protect, parties to umtt, elections to direct $ 
making more use of your cabinet with your 
pen and ycur telegraph than Napoleon did of 
nis battle fields with his swoid and his vic- 
to les , possessing five and-twenty thousand 
francs a year, besides your place , a horse, for 
which Ch&teau Ren&ud offered you four hun- 
dred louis, and which you would not part 
with; a taijoi who never disappoints your 
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With the opera, the jockey-club, and other 
Varieties, can you not amuse yourself? Well, 
Twill amuse you.” 

u How?” 

“By introducing to you a new acquaint- 
ance?” 

*“ A man or a woman ? ” 

“A man.” 

“ 1 know so many already.” 

“ But you do not know this man.” 

' “ Where does he come from — the end of the 
world ? ” 

“ Farther still, perhaps.” 

“ The devil ! I hope he does not bring our 
breakfast with him.” 

' “ Oh, no ; our breakfast comes from my 
father's kitchen. Are you hungry ? ” 

“ Humiliating as such a confession is, I am. 
,*But I dined at M. dc Villefort’s, and lawyers 
always give you very bad dinners. You would 
think they felt some remorse ; did you ever re- 
mark that ? ” 

“Ah! depreciate other persons’ dinners; 
you ministers give such splendid ones.” 

“Yes; but we do not invite people of 
fashion. If we were not forced to entertain a 
"parcel of country boobies because they think 
and vote with us, wc should never dream of 
dining at home, 1 assure you.” 

“Well, take another glass of sherry and 
Another biscuit. ” 

“ Willingly. Your Spanish wine is excel- 
lent. You see we were quite right to pacify 
that country.” 

“ Yes ; but Don Carlos ? ” 

“Well, Don Carlos will drink Borderflix, 
and in ten years we will marry his son to the 
little queen. ” . 

“You will then obtain the Golden Fleece, 
if you are still in the ministry.” 

“ I think, Albert, you have adopted the 
system of feeding me on smoke this morn- 
ing.” 

“ Well, you must allow it is the best thing 
for the stomach : but I hear Beauchamp in the 
next room ; you can dispute together, and that 
will pass away the time.” 

“ About what ? ” 

• “About the papers.” 

up, “My dear friend,” said Lucien, with an air 
of sovereign contempt, “do I ever read the 
papers ? ” 

“ Then you will dispute the more.” 

“M. Beauchamp,” announced the servant. 

“ Enter, enter,” said Albert,, rising and ad- 
vancing to meet the young man. “Here is 
Debray, who detests you without reading you, 

, so he says.” 

“ He is quite right,” returned Beauchamp, 
“for I criticise him without knowing what he 
does. Good -day, commander ! ” 

“All! you know that already,” said the 
private secretary, smiling and shaking hands 
with him. 

“ Pardieu ! ” 

“ And what do tltey say of it in the world ? ” 


“ In which world ? we have so many worlds 
in the year of grace 1838.” 

“ In the entire political world, of which you 
are one of the leaders. ” 

“ They say that it is quite fair, and that you 
sow so much red, that you must reap a little 
blue.” 

“Come, come! that is not bad!”* said 
Lucien. “Why do you not join our party, 
my dear Beauchamp ? With your talents you 
would make your fortune in three or four 

years. " 

“I only await one thing before following 
your advice ; that i», a minister who will hold 
office for six months. My dear Albert, one 
word ; for I must get poor Lucien a respite. 
Do wc breakfast or dine? I must go to the 
Chamber, for our life is not an idle one.” 

“ You only breakfast : I await two persons ; 
and the instant they arrive, we shall sit down 
to table.” r 


CHAPTER XL 

THE BREAKFAST. 

“And what sort of persons do you expect to 
breakfast ? ” said Beauchamp. 

“ A gentleman, and a diplomatist.” 

“Then we shall have to wait two hours for 
the gentleman, and three for the diplomatist. 
I shall come back to dessert ; keep me some 
strawberries, coffee, and cigars. I shall take 
a cutlet on my way to the Chamber.” 

“l)o not do anything of the sort ; for were 
the gentleman a Montmorency, and the diplo- 
matist a Metternich, we will breakfast at 
eleven ; in the mean time, follow Debray’s 
example, and take a glass of sherry and a bis- 
cuit.” 

“ Be it so ; I will stay. I must do some- 
thing to distract my thoughts.” * 

“ You are like Debray; and yet it seems to 
me that when the minister is out of spirits, the 
opposition ought to be joyous.” 

“Ah, rou do not know with what I am 
threatened. I shall hear this morning M. 
Danglars make a speech at the Chamber of 
Deputies ; and at nis wife’s this evening I 
shall hear the tragedy of a peer of France. 
The devil take the constitutional government ! 
and since we had our choice, as they say at 
least, how could we choose that ? ” 

“ I understand ; you must lay in a stock of 
hilarity.” 

“ Do not run down M. Danglars* speeches,” 
said Debray ; “he rotes for you, for he be- 
longs to the opposition. ” 

“ Pardicu ! that is exactly the worst of all t 
I am waiting until you send him to speak at 
the Luxembou^j, to laugh at my ease,” 
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4i My dear friend,” said Albert to Beau- 
champ, “it is plain the affairs of Spain are 
settled, for you? are most desperately out of 
humour this, morning. Recollect that Parisian 
gossip has spoken of a marriage between my- 
self and Mile. Eugenie Danglars; I cannot, 
in conscience, therefore, let you run down the 
speeches of a man who will one day say to 
me, le Vicomte, you know I give my 
daughter eighty thousand pounds. ’ ” 

“Ah, this marriage will never take place,” 
said Beauchamp. “The king has made him 
a baron, and can make him a peer, but he 
cannot make him a gentleman : and the Count 
de Morcerf is too aristocratic to consent, for 
the paltry sum of eighty thousand pounds, to 
a mesalliance . The Viscount de Morcerf can 
only wed a marchioness.” 

“ But eighty thousand pounds is a nice little 
sum,’’ replied Morcerf. 

“ It is the social capital # of a theatre on 
the boulevard, or a railroad from the Jardm 
des Plantes to la Uapee.” 

“ Never mind what he says, Moiccrf,” said 
Debray, “do you marry her. You marry a 
ticket of a money bag, it is trite ; well, but 
what does that matter ; it is better to have a 
blazon less and a figure more on it. You 
have seven martlets on your arms, give throe 
to your wife, and you will still have four; 
that is one more than M. de Guise had, who 


It so nearly became, king of France, and whose 
pcousin was emperor of Germany.” 

“ On my word, I think you are right, 
Lucien,” said Albert, absently. 

“ To be sure ; besides, every millionnairc is 
as noble as a bastard, — that is, he can be.” 

“Do not say that, Debray,” returned 
Beauchamp, laughing, “for here is Chateau - 
Rcnaud, who, to cure you of your mama for 
paradoxes, will pass the sword of Renaud de 
Montauban, his ancestor, through your body.” 

“ He will sully it then,” returned Lucien ; 
“for I am low — very low.” 

“Oh, heavens!” cried Beauchamp, “the 
minister quotes lieranger ; what shall we come 
to next ? ” 

“ ftf. de Chateau -Renaud ! M. Maximilian 
Morrel ! ” said the servant, announcing two 
fresh guests. 

“Now, then, to breakfast,” sgid Beau- 
champ ; “ for, if I remember, you told me 
you only expected two persons, Albert.” 

“ Morrel ! ” muttered .Albert, — “ Morrel ! 
who is he?" But before he had finished, 
M. de Ch&teau- Renaud, a handsome young 
man ot thirty, gentleman all over, that is, 
with thofiguieof a Guiche and the wit ot a 
.Mortemart, took Albert s hand. “ My dear 
Albert,” said he, “let me introduce to you 
M. Maximilian Morrel, captain of Spahis, my 
friend ; and what is more— however the man 
speaks for himself —my preserver. Salute my 
hero, viscount.” And he stepped on one side, 
exhibiting I he large and open brow, the pierc- 
ing eyes, and black moustache of the line and 


noble young man whom our readers havi! 
already seen at Marseilles, under circumstances ; 
sufficiently dramatic not to be forgotten. A 
rich uniform, half French, half Oriental, set 
off lus broad chest, decorated with the order 
of the Legion of Honour, and his graceful 
and stalwart iigure. The young officer bowed 
with easy and elegant politeness. “ Monsieur,” 
said Albert, with affectionate courtesy, “ M. 
le Comte de Chateau- Renaud knew how much 
pleasure this introduction would give me ; 
you are his friend, be ours also. ” 

“ Well said ! ” interrupted Chateau-Renaud ; 
“ and pray that, if you should ever be in a 
similar predicament, he may do as much for 
you as he did for me.” 

“ What has he done ? ” asked Albert. 

“Oh! nothing worth speaking of,” said 
Morrel; “M. de Chateau-Renaud exagge- 
rates.” 

“ Not worth speaking of?” cried Ch&teau* - 
Renaud: “life is not worth speaking of!— 
that is rather too philosophical, on my word, 
Morrel. It is very well for you, who risk your 
life every day ; but for me, who only did so 
once " 

“ What is evident in all this, baron, is, that 
M. le Capitaine Morrel saved your life.” 

“ Exactly so.” 

“ On what occasion ? ” asked Beauchamp. 

“ Beauchamp, my good fellow, you know L 
am starving,” said Debray ; “ do not set him off 
on some long story. ” 

“ Well, I do not prevent your sitting down 
to table,” replied Beauchamp ; “ Chateau-Re* 
nauil can tell us while we cat our breakfast. ” 

“ Gentlemen,” said Morcerf, “ it is only a 
quarter-past ten, and I expect some one else.” 

“ Ah, true ! a diplomatist ! ” observed 
Debray. 

“ I know not whether he be or not ; I only 
know that I gave him a mission which he 
terminated so entirely to my satisfaction, that 
had I been king, I should have instantly 
created him knight of all my orders, even had 
I been able to offer him the Golden Fleece 
and the Garter.” 

“Well, since we are not to sit down to 
table,” said Debray, “ take a glass of sherry, 
and tell us all about it.” 

“You all know that I ha<f the*fancy ftnr- 
going to Africa.” 

“ It is a road your ancestors have traced for 
you,” said Albert, gallantly. 

“Yes, but I doubt that your object was 
like theirs — to rescue the Holy Sepulchre.” 

“You are quite right, Beauchamp,” ob*; 
served the young aristocrat. “It was only- 
to fight as an amateur. I cannot bear duelling ’ 
ever since two seconds, whom I had chosen to 
accommodate a quarrel, forced me to break 
the arm of one of my best friends, one whom * 
you all know— poor Franz d’Epinay.” 

“Ah, true !” said Debray, “you did fight, 
some lime ago about what ? ” * 

“The devil take me, if I remember!” re * 1 
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turned Ch&tetm-Renaud. “But I recollect 
perfectly one thing ; that, lieing unwilling to 
Jet such talents as mine sleep, I wished to 
' try upon the Arabs the new pistols that had 
been given to me. In consequence, I em- 
barked for Oran, and went from thence to 
' Constantine, where I arrived just in time to 
witness the raising of the siege. I retreated 
lVith the rest during eight-and-forty hours. 
I supported the rain during the day and the 
cold during the night tolerably well, but the 
third morning my horse died of cold. Poor 
brute ! accustomed to be covered up and to have 
i a stove in the stable, an Arabian finds himself 
unable to bear ten degrees of cold in Arabia. ” 

“That’s why you want to purchase my 
English horse,” said Debray; “you think he 
will support the cold better. 1 ’ 

‘ “You are mistaken, for I have made a vow 
never to return to Africa.” 

“ You were very much frightened then ? ” 
asked Beauchamp. 

“ I confess it ; and I had good reason to 
do so,” replied Chateau- Renaud. “ I was 
retreating on foot, for my horse was dead. 
Six Arabs came up full gallop to cut off my 
head. I shot two with my double-barrelled 
gun, and two more with my pistols, but 1 
was then disarmed, and two were still left, 
one seized me by the hair (that is why I now 
fwear it so short, for no one knows what may 
happen), the other encircled my neck with the 
\ yataghan, when this gentleman, whom you see 
* here, charged them, shot the- one who held 
me by the hair, with a pistol, and cleft the 
> skull of the other with his sabre. lie had*as- 
sigqed himself the task of saving the life of a 
man that day, chance caused that man to be 
myself ; wdien I am rich I will order a statue 
4 of Chance from Klugmann or Marochetti.” 

' “Yes,” said Monel, smiling, “it was the 
5th of September, the anniversary of the day 
on which my father was miiaculcusly pre- 
served; therefore, as far nsitlie* in my power, 
I endeavour to celebrate it by some ” 

“Heroic action,” interrupted Chateau- 
Renaud. “ I was chosen. But this is not all : 
after rescuing me from the sword, he rescued 
me from the cold, not by sharing his cloak 
wi th me, Jike §t. Martin, but by giving me it 
*SI1; then, from hunger, by sharing with me — 
guess what?” 

“ A Strasbouig pie ? ” asked Beauchamp. 

1 “ No, his horse ; of which we each of us 
ate a slice with a hearty appetite : it was very 
hard.” 

- * “ The horse ? ” said Morcerf, laughing. 

•“No, the sacrifice,” returned Chateau- 
Renaud : “ask Debray if he would sacrifice 
JM* English steed for a stranger ? ” 

“Not for a stranger,* said Debray, “but 
lor a friend, I might, perhaj s ” 

. * “I divined that you would become mine, 
IK. le Comte,” replied Monel ; “ besides, as 
/I had the honour to tell you, heroism or not, 
p-S&rifice or not, that doy I owed an offering to 


bad fortune in recompense for* the favours 
good fortune had on other days granted to us.” 

“ The history to which M. Morrel aHudes,” 
continued Chateau-Renaud, “ is an admirable 
one, which he will tell you some day when 
you are better acquainted with him ; to-day 
let us fill our stomachs, and not our memories. 
What time do you breakfast, Albert ?”/ 

“ At half-pa.it ten.” 

“Precisely?” asked Debray, taking out 
his watch. 

“ Oh ! you will give me five minutes’ grace,” 
replied Morcerf, “for I also expect a pre- 
server.” 

“ Of whom ? ” 

“Of myself,” cried Morcerf; “ par bleu ! 
do you think I cannot be saved as well as 
any one else, and that llieie are only Aiabs 
who cut off heads ? Our bicakfast is a phil- 
anthropic one : and we shall have at table — 
at lea^t, I hop«*so — two benefactors of hu- 
manity.” 

“ What shall we do?” said Dcbray ; “we 
have only one Monthyon prize.” 

“Well, it will be given to some one who 
has done nothing to deserve it/ said Beau- 
champ : “ that is the way the Academy mostly 
escapes from the dilemma/* 

“ And where docs he come from ?” asked 
Debray. “ You have already answered the 
question once, but so vaguely that I venture 
to put it a second time.” 1 

“Really,” said Albert, “I do not know; 
when I invited him three months ago, he was 
then at Rome, but since that time, who knows 
where he may have gone? ” 

“And you think him capable of being 
exact ? " demanded Dcbray, 

“ I think him capable of everything/’ 
“Well, with the live minutes' grace, we 
have only ter. left.'' 

“ I will profit by them to tell you some- 
thing about my guest.” 

“ I beg pardon ! *' interrupted Beauchamp ; 
“are there any materials for an article in 
what you are going to tell us ? ” 

“ Yes ; and for a most curious one.” • 

“Go on, then, for I see I shall not get 
to the Chamber this morning, and I must 
make up lor it.” 

“ I was *it Rome the last Carnival.” 

“We know that,” said Beauchamp. 

“ Yes, but what you do not know is that I 
was carried off by bandits/' 

“There are no bandits/ cried Debray. 

“Yes there arc, and most hideous, or 
rather most admirable ones, for I found them 
ugly enough to frighten me/ 

“Come, my dear Albert,” said Debray, 
“confess that your cook is behind hand, that 
the oysters have not arrived from Ostend or 
Marennes, and that, like Madame de Main- 
tenon, you are going to replace the dish by a 
story. Say so at once ; we aie sufficiently 
well bred to excise you, and to listen to your 
history, fabulous as it promises to be. M 



THE BREAKFAST 
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“And 'I say to you, fabulous as it may “ I believe so.” 

* seem, I tell it as a true one from beginning “ But that ought to be visible.” 

to end. The brigands had carried me oft, “ That is what deceives you, Debray. ** 

and conducted me to a most gloomy spot, “ I do not understand you.* 1 
called the Catacombs of Saint Sebastian. ” “ Have you read the ‘Arabian Nights?* ” 

“ I know it,” said Chateau- Renaud ; I “ What a question 1 ” 

narrowly escaped catching a fever there.” “Well, do you know if the persons you 

“ Amf I did more than that,” replied Mor- see there are rich or' poor, if their sacks of 
cerf, “for I caught one. I was informed I - wheat art* not rubies or diamonds? They 
was a prisoner until I paid the sum of 4,000 seem like poor fishermen, and suddenly they 
Roman crowns — about 24,000 francs (;£ 960). open some mysterious cavern filled with the 
Unfortunately, I had not above 1,50a I wealth of the Indies.” 
was at the end of my journey and of my “Afterwards?” 

credit. T wrote to Franz — and were he here “ My Count of Montc-Cristo is one of those 

he would confirm every word — I wrote then fishermen. He has even a name taken from 
to Franz, that if he did not come with the the book, since he calls himself Sinbad the 
four thousand crowns before six, at ten minutes Sailor, and has a cave filled with gold.” 
past I should have gone to join the blessed “ And you have seen this cavern, Morcerf?” 

saints and glorious martyrs, in whose com- asked Beauchamp. 

pany I had the honour of being; and Sig. “No! but Franz has : for Heaven’s sake, 
Luigi Vampa, such was the* name of the not a word of this before him. Franz went 
chief of these bandits, would have scrupu- in witli his eyes blindfolded, and was served 
lously kept his word.” by mutes and women to whom Cleopatra was 

“ But Franz did come with the four thousand nothing. Only he is not quite sure about 
crowns,** said Chateau-Renaud. • “A man the women, for they did not come in until 
whose name is Franz d’Epinay or Albert de after he had taken some hatchis, so that 
Morcerf has not much difficulty in procuring w hat he took for women might have been 
them.” simply a row of statues.*’ The two young 

“No! he arrived accompanied simply by 
the guest J am going to present to you.” 

“Ah! this gentleman is a Hercules killing 
Cacus, a Perseus freeing Andromeda ! ” 

“No, he is a man about my own size ! ” 

“ Armed to the teeth ? *' 

“ He had not even a knitting-needle/' 

“ But he paid your ransom ? ” 

“ lie said two w'ords to the chief, and I was 
free.” 

“And they apologised to him for having 
carried you off ? ” said Beauchamp. 

“Just so.” 

“ Why, he is a second Ariosto. ’ 

“ No ; his name is the Count of Monte- 
Cristo.” 

*• There is not a Count of Monte-Cristo,” 
said Debray. 

“I <fo not think so,” added Chateau- 
Renaud, with the air of a m »n who knows 
the whole of the European nobility perfectly. 

“ Does any one know anything of a Count 
of Monte-Cristo?” * 

“ He comes possibly from the Holy Land, 
and one of his ancestors possessed Calvary, 
as the Montemarts did the Dead Sea.” 

“I think I can assist your researches,” 
said Maximilian. “ Monte-Cristo is a little 
island I have often heard spoken of by the 
old sailors my father employed. A grain of 
sand in the centre of the Mediterranean, an 
atom in the infinite.” 

“ Precise^ !” cried Albert. “Well, he of 
whom I speak is the lord and master of this 
grain of sand, of this : atom ; he has pur- 
chased the title of count somewhere in Tus- 
cany.” • 

“He is rich, then?” 


men looked at Morceri as if to say,—- 

“ Are you mad, or are you laughing at 
us ? ” 

“ And J, also,” said Morrel, thoughtfully, 
“ have heairl something like this from an old 
sailor named Pcnelon.” 

“Ah I” cried Albert, “it is very lucky 
that M. Moirel comes to aid me ; you are 
vexed — are you not ? — that he thus gives a clue 
to the labyrinth?” 

“ My dear Albert,” said Debray, “what you 
tell us is so extraordinary ” 

“Ah ! because your ambassadors and your 
consuls do not fell you of them — they have no 
time. They must not molest their countrymen 
who travel.” 

“Now you get angry and .attack our poor 
agents. I low will you hnve them protect 
you ? The Chamber cuts down their salaries 
every day, so that now they have scarcely any. 
Will you be ambassador, Albert ? I will send 
you to Constantinople.’* * * 

“No;, lest on the first demonstration T 
make in favour of Mehemet All, the Sultan, 
send me the bowstring, and make my secrc* 
taries strangle me.” 

“There, now!” said Debray. “Yes, but 
this does not prevent the Count of Monte-' 
Cristo from existing.” 

“ Pardieu ! every one exists.” 

“ Doubtless, but notin the same way ; every 
one has not black slaves, superb galleys, arms 
like those at La Casauba, Arabian horses, and 
Greek mistresses. ” 

“ Have you seen his Greek ? ” * i 

“ I have both seen and heard her. I savK 
her at the theatre, and heard her one monL. 
ing when I breakfasted with.the count.” 


THE COUNT OF MONTE- CRTS TO. 


u He cats, then?” 

*• Yes, but so little, it can hardly be called 
eating ” 

“ He must be a vampire.” 

“ Laugh, if you will the Countess G , 

who had known Lord Ruthven, declared the 
count was a vampire ’ 

“ Ah ’ capital 1 ” said Beauchamp, “for a 
matt not connected with newspapers heie is 
the pendant to the famous sea seipent of the 
ConstitiUionml ” 

“ Wild eyes, the ins of which contracts 01 
dilates at pleasure, said Dtbray, “facial 
angle stiongly developed, magnificent forehcaa, 
livid complexion, bluk beard, sharp and white 
teeth, politeness unexceptionable * 

“Just so, Lucien,” returned Moictif “ V ou 
ha\e described him feature foi feature Yes, | 
keen and cutting politeness This man Ins 

often made me shudder , and one d xy that we j 
were viewing an execution, I thought I should 
faint, moie fiom healing the cold and caln 
jnannei in which he spoke of c veiy dcscnpti m 
of toiture, than fiom the sight of the txecu I 
tionci xnd the culprit * 

44 Did he not conduct you to tht ruins of I 
the Colosseum and suck your bloo i’ iske 1 
Bfauchamp 

44 Or, liter having dcliveicd you, make you 
sign a blood colouicd parchment surrenduing 
youi soul to him 7 

44 Rail on rail on at youi case, gtntlemtn, ’ 
said Morrerf some, wh it piqued ‘ Whtn I 
1 jok it you I ansnns, idlers on the I ouli vaid 
dc Gand oi the Bois dc B mlognc md tt>ink 
of this man, it stuns to me \u uc not of the 
same race 

44 1 am highly fUtliitd,* leturned Btau 
Champ * 

4 4 At the same time, ad ltd Chitcau 
Renaud, 44 vour Count of Monte Lrislo is i 
very fine ftllow, alwavs excepting lus little 
arianeemtnts with the Italian ban litti 

44 Tht re art no Itilian binditti* said 
Dclir xy 

“No vampire ’ ” cried Btauchami . 

41 NoCount if Monte Cristo 1 addtd Dtl lay 
“Thcrt is half past tt n sinking Yll ert ’ 

44 Confess you have Irtamcd this, and It t us 
down- to breakfast, t ontinued Bcauch unp 
But the sound of the clock had not died away 
wben Germain announced, “ 1 1 is I xctllenty 
the Count of Monte Ci isto * Tlu involuntuy 
start evtiy one gave proved how much M >i 
ceif s narrative had impressed th m and A but 
himself could not prevent himsc If from fee ling 
a sudden emotion He had not heard a car 
riage stop m the street, or steps m the inte 
chain be i the door had itself oj ened noist 
l&sly The count xppeared, dressed with the 
greatest simph ity, but the most fxstichous 
dandy '•ould lnve found nothing to cavil at in 
bis toilette every uticlc of dress, hat, coat, | 

f loves and boots we u from the first mikus 
$c seemed scarcely five and thirty ; but 
what struck every b cly was 1 1 extitme re 


semblance with the portrait Debray had drawn. 
The count advanced smiling into the centre of 
whe i oom and approached Albert, who hastened 
towards him holding out his hand. 14 Pune 
tuality,’ said Monte ( nsio, 4 is the politeness 
of kings — accoidmg to one of your sovereigns 
I think , but it is not the some with tiavellers 
However, I hope you will excuse tht tw»o or 
three seconds 1 am behindhand , five hundred 
le*igucs are not to be accomplished without 
some ticublc, and especially in Fiance, where 
it setms, it is foibidden to beat the postilions * 

4 M. It C omte, lcphtd Albert, • I was 
announcing \oui visit to some of my ii lends, 
whom 1 had invited in constquence of the 
promise you dt l me the honour to makt, and 
whom I now prtsent to v u They aie M le 
Comte de C hittau ken uid, whose nobility 
ft ots bacV to the twelve peers, and whose an- 
cstors had i plaet xt the Round Table , M 
Luc left Debrfy, private secretary to the 
Mimstre (It 1 Intel lem M Beauchamp, an 
c Utoi of a piper, md the terroi of the I rcnch 
government, but of whom, in spite of his 
cclfcbnty, vmi have not heard in Italy smtt 
his papei is prohibited theie and M MaXi- 
niilun Moriel caj tain of spahis 

U this nunc the count, wlu had hitherto 
sxluted every ont with oiutisy, but at the 
same time with coldness and foimalitv, stepped 
a pace foiwaid, an 1 a slight tinge of ie l 
col u»t d his pale cheeks 

44 \ ou we ir the uniform of the new French 
c nquerc rs, monsieur, said he 44 It is a 
handsome um(< ini * 

\ ) one eou 1 1 havt said what caused the 
aunt v nee to vib xte s > deeply, and what 
nn It Ins eve flash whuh was m ^tneial so 
< It ii lustrous xnd limpi 1 w hen he pie xsccl 
You liavt ncvti see n our Africans, M le 
( nmtt 7 said Ylbt it 

4 Nevci,’ ltplied the count, who was by 
th s tinu perfectly master >f himself again 
4 \Y ell beneath this uni I >rm be ats one of the 
bravest an 1 noblest hearts m the wholt aimy 1 
“Oh, M de More erf’ inteirupttcl Morrel 
“let me go on, ciptxin ’ \nd vVe have 
just htaid, continued All tit 4 of a fresh 
iction cf monsieur, xnd so heroic a ont , that, 

| although I have seen him to da\ forthcfiist 
time, I Tequcst you to allow me to introduce 
lu i n as my fnend At these woick it was 
still possible t> remark in Monte Li isto that 
fixed gx/c, that passing colour, and that slight 
tumbling of the eyelid, that showed his 
cm< turn 

4 Yh vou have a nol It heart ’ ” said the 
count , “so much the bcltu ” 

1 his excl unit inn, which conesponded to 
tin count s ow n thou ht 1 ither than to W'hat 
Ylbeit was saying, urprised everybody, and 
espcei lly Monel w ho looked at Monte Cl isto 
with suipusL but xt the same time, the in- 
tern tion was so s >lt tint, how ever strange the 
cxi’armtion xnicht um, it w as impossible to 
le offended at it 
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♦‘'Why should he doubt it? ’’said Beau- 
champ to Chdteau-Renaud. 

“In reality,” replied the latter, who, with 
his aristocratic glance and his knowledge of 
the world, had penetrated at once all that was 
penetrable in Monte-Cristo, “ Albert has not 
deceived us, for the count is a most singular 
being.* What say you, Morrel ? ” 

lt Ma fos! he has an open look about him 
that pleases me, in spite of the singular remark 
he has made about me.” 

“Gentlemen,” said Albert, “Germain in- 
forms me breakfast is ready. My dear count, 
allow me to show you the way.” They passed 
silently into the breakfast- room ; every one 
look his place. “ Gentlemen,” said the count, 
seating himself, “ permit me to make a con- 
fession which must form my excuse for any 
inamvenancei I may commit. I am a stranger, 
and a stranger to such a decree, that this is 
the first time I have e\er been at Paris. The 
French way of living is utterly unknown to 
me, and up to the present time I have followed 
the Eastern customs, which are entirely in con- 
trast to the Parisian. I beg yoif, therefore, to 
excuse if you find anything in me too Turkish, 
too Italian, or too Arabian. Now, then, let 
us breakfast.” 

“ With what an air he says all this ! ” mut- 
tered Beauchamp; “decidedly he is a great 
man. 

“ A great man in his country,” added 
Debray. 

“ A great man in every country, M. Debray,” 
said Chateau -Renaud. The count was, it may 
be remembered, a most temperate guest. 
Albert remarked this, expressing his fears lest, 
at the outset, the Parisian mode of life should 
displease the traveller in the most essential 
point. “My dear count,’' said he, “1 fear 
one thing, and that is, that the fare of the Rue 
du Helder is not so much to your taste as that 
of the Place d’Espagne. I ought to have con- 
sulted you on the point, and have had some 
dishes prepared expressly.” 

“Did you know me better,” returned the 
count,* smiling, “you would not give one 
thought of such a thing for a traveller like 
myself, who has successively lived on macca- 
roni at Naples, ^plenta at Milan, ojja podrida 
at Valencia, pilau at Constantinople, karrick in 
India, and swallows’ nests in China. I eat 
everywhere, and of everything, only I eat but 
little ; and to-day that you reproach me with 
my want of appetite, is my day of appetite, for 
I have not eaten since yesterday morning.” 

“ What ! ” cried all the guests, “you have 
not eaten for four-and-twenty hours ? ” 

“No,” replied the count; “I was forced 
to go out of my road to obtain some informa- 
tion near Ntmes, so that I was somewhat late, 
and therefore I did not choose to stop.” 

“And you ate in your carriage?” asked 
Morcerf. 

“No; I slept, as I genially do when I 
am weary without haring the courage to amuse 


myself, or .when I am hungry without feeling 
inclined to eat.” . 

“ But you can sleep when you please, mon- 
sieur ? ” said Morrel. 

“ Yes.” 

“You have a receipt for it ? ” 

“An infallible one.” 

“ That would be invaluable to us in Africa, 
who have not always any food to eat, and 
rarely anything to drink.” 

“Yes,” said Monte-Cristo, “but, unfor- 
tunately, a receipt excellent for a man like 
myself would be very dangerous applied to an 
army, which might not awake when il waif 
needed.” 

“May we inquire what is this receipt?” 
asked Debray. 

“ Oh, yes,” returned Monte-Cristo, “ I make 
no secret of it ; it is a mixture of excellent 
opium, which I fetched myself from Canton in 
order to have it pure, and the best hatchis 
which grows in the East, that is, between the 
Tigris and Euphrates. These two ingredients 
are mixed in equal proportions, and formed 
into pills. Ten minutes after one -is taken, 
the effect is produced. Ask M. le Baron Franz 
d’Epinay ; I think he tasted them one day.” 

“Yes,” replied Morcerf; “he said some- 
thing about it to me.” 

“ But,” said Beauchamp, who, in his capa- 
city of journalist was very incredulous, “you 
always carry this drug about you ? ” 

“ Always.” 

“Would it be an indiscretion to ask to see 
theise precious pills?” continued Beauchamp, 
hoping to take him at a disadvantage. “ No, 
monsieur,” returned the count ; and he drew 
from his pocket a marvellous bonbonnUrc , 
formed out of a single emerald, and closed bya 1 
golden lid, which unscrewed and gave passage 
to a small ball of a greenish colour, and about 
the size of a .pen. This ball had an acrid and 
penetrating odour. There \rcre four or five , 
more in the emerald, which would contain 
About a dozen. The bonbonnib'c passed round 
the table ; but it was more to examine the 
admirable emerald than to see the pills that it 
passed from hand to hand. “And is it your 
cook w ho prepares these pills ?^” asl^d Beau- 
champ. 

“ Oh, no, monsieur,” replied Monte-Cristo g 
“ I do not thus betray my enjoyments to the 
vulgar ; I am a tolerable chemist, and prepare 
my pills myself.” ' 

“This is a magnificent emerald, and the 
largest I have ever seen,” said Ch&teau- - 
Renaud, ‘‘although my mother has some re.-., 
markable family jewels.” 4 

“ I had three similar ones,” returned Motlte- 
Cristo ; “ I gave one to the Grand Seigneur* 
who mounted it in his sabre ; another to oityC 
holy father the Tope, w r ho had it set in Ilk 
tiara, opposite to nearly as large, though not «o ; ; 
fine a one, given by the Emperor Napoleon to-t 
his predecessor, Pius VII. I kept, the th m 
for myself, and I had it hollowed out, which . 
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\ Murad its value, but rendered it gaore com 
mdious for the purpose I intended it foi ” 
Ifi^ery one looked at Monte Cnsto with as 
loiushment , he spoke with so much simplicity 
jtefct it was evident he spoke the truth, or that 
* he was mad However, the sight of the emt 
raid made them nalutally incline to the funnel 

^And what did these two soveieigns give 
yptt in exchange for these magnificent pre 
Wits? ” asked Dcbiay 

41 The Grand Seigneur, the liberty of a 
woman,” replied the count , 14 the Pope, the 
, Me of a mm , so that once in my life I have 
been as powerful as if Ilcaven had made mt 
Come into the world on the steps of a thraiit* 

4 4 And it was Peppino you sa\ed was it 
Upt?” cried Morcerf, — “it was foi him lhat 
you obtained paidon ? 

44 Perhaps,” returned the count, smiling 
“Monxieui le Comte, you have no ilea 
What pleasure it gives me to bear you speak 
thus,*’ said Morccrf “I had announced you 
beforehand to my friends is an enchanter of 
the ‘Arabian Nights a wizaid of the middle 
ages ; but the Pausians aic people so subtle 
ip paradoxes, that they mistal c fir ciprices 
0f the imagination the most me mltslil le 
truths, when these truths do not farm i pait 
pf their daily existence T )r example, hue is 
Bebray who leads, ml 1 auchunp wh > 


a mask, whom I took for a descendant of 
Tulha or Poppgea, whilst I jvas simply the 
object of the attentions of a contaditu. and I 
say rontcuhne to avoid saying peasant What 
I know is, that, like a fool, a gieater fool thm 
he of whom I spoke just now, I mistook for 
this pt asant a ) oung bandit of fifteen or six 
teen, with a beardless chin and slim waisf, and 
who just as I w as about to imprint a chastt 
salute on his lips, placed a pistol to mv head, 
i id aided by seven or eight others, led, oi 
utlier dragged, me to the Catacombs of St 
Sebastian whtre I found a highly educated 
chief of brig mis pLi using C csai s ‘Com 
nientarics, an 1 who deigned to Ua\e off 
leading to mf >rm me that uiPess the next 
morning, before si\ oclocl, f uu thousand 
piastres were pail m t) his iceount at his 
bankers, at a quaitu past six I sb >uld have 
ceased to exist ihe letter is still to be ^cen, 
for it is m FianzM F p nav s possession signed 
by me and with a posts r pt ol M Luigi 
V impa This is ill I 1 n jw 1 ut II now not, 
M le Comte, how } m rontuvcl to inspiie 
with such iesp ct the ban lit cf ho i wh> 
have si little respect foi m j thin I issure 

you 1 ratir md I weie 1 >st m idmu ition 

'Nothing mcie simple lcaun l the 
taunt 4 I hi 1 kn wn the famous Vampa 
lor m ic th n ten icais \\ he n 1 e \ as quite 
a cliil 1, ail mly ° shej herd I him fn 


prints, everyday, — ‘Amcmbei of the foe key 
Club has b en stopped m 1 rol bed on the 
{foulevaid , thit four peisons have been ass is | 
Stpated m the Rue St Denis oi the haubo*ng 
8$ Germam , that ten, fifteen, or twenty 
(hieves, have bet n ai rested m a af on the 
Boulevard du Temple, oi in the Thermcs de 
fallen, ancl who ytt contest the txist nee of 
Sap bandits of the M iremma, of the C impagna 
($4 Romana, or the Pont nt Mushes Jell 
|ftem yourself that I was til tn by ban lits, and 
without jour s;tnti ius intuussion l| 
*eald now ha\e beeu sleeping m the cati | 
Oombs of St Scbistian in teal of lecuvmg , 
them m my humble abode m the Kue d 1 ' 
peldei.” 

Ah,” said Monte ^nsto, ‘you promised 
me never to mention that circumstance 

was n<S I who made that p onnse, 
pried Morcerf , 44 it must have been someone 
else whom you have rescued in the same 
manna, and whom you have forgotten Pray 
speak of it, for I shall not only, I trust, relate 
the little I do know, but also a gic at deil I do 
not know ” 

44 It seems to me,” returned the count, 
smiling “that you played a sufficiently un 
portant part to knov as well i myself what 
happened 

44 Well, you promise me, if I tell all I 
know, to rel ite , m y aur turn, all that I do not 
know * 

44 That is but fair,” replied Monte-Cnsto. 

. ** Well,” said Morcerf, “for three days I 
flaUerad myMlf the object of the attentions of 


having sh wn me the w iv to i place sunt 
liiecsife, 11 he mi lcit) rcpiy me .,iif 
nie a p mm 1 the hilt of which lit hid caiw 1 
with In c wn hand, an l which \ou may have 
seen in mv c die ct ion ol arms In iftti y irs, 
w he thei he had forg tt n this ink rchange of 
picsents, which ought t have cemented oui 
fri n 1 hip, oi whether he did nol re ct TIect mt, 
lit sought t > tike m but, on the contiaiy, it 
wis 1 who captur <1 hnn and a do/ n of his 
b nd I might hive hmded him ovu to 
Liman iitstice, winch is sum what expedi- 
ting ml which woull h \c beeu still more 
s with him , but I did nothing of the soit~ 
1 suliert 1 him and his band to (fepait ”• 

4 With the condition Put they should sm 
no in ic, said heaucha np, laughing 44 1 
see th v 1 ept thtir promise ” 

‘ No monsieur, * leturned Monte Cristo ; 

4 upon tl# siriple condition that they should 
respect myself and my friends Pei haps what 
I un ibout to say mav seem strange tayou, 
who aie soli alibis, and vaunt humanity and 
your duty to your nughboui , butlnevei seek 
to protect society who dots not piotcct me* 
and whom I will even say, in general, occu- 
pies itself about me only to injure me ; and 
thus giving them a low place in my esteem* 
and pic serving a neutrality towards than* it 
is society and my neighbour who are indebted 
to me ” 

44 Bravo ’ ’ cried Chdteau-Renaad ; "you 
are the first man I ever met sufficiently cou- 
rageous to preach egotism* Bravo 1 N* le 
Comte* bravo I” 
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_ frank, at least,” said Morrel. “ But 

T a$i sure that M le Comte does not regret 
having once deviated from the principles he 
has so boldly avowed ” 

“ IIow have I deviated from those prin- 
ciples, monsieur? ” asked Monte Cnsto, who 
could not help looking at Morn 1 with so much 
intensity, that two 01 three turns the young 
man* 4 iad been unable to sustain the clear and 
piercing tye of the count 

“Why, it seems to me,” replied Morrel, 
“that, m delivering M de Morcerf, whom 
jou did not know, jou did good to joui 
neighbour md to society ” 

* Of which he is the bnghttst ornament, 
said Beauchamp, drinking oft i glass of 
champagne 

“ Mqnsieur le C omte, 1 cn d Moicerf, “you 
are at fault jou one of the most formidable 
log ic nn 1 know— and you must see it cleaily 
pr >\ 1 1, that instead of bun"- an egotist, you 
arc a philanthropist Ah ,4 >iu c ill j m self 
Oriental, a Levantine Maltese, Indian, 
Chinese jour fannlj name i AT mte t n to , 
Sinbad the Shilor is j ui bqtsmal apelli 
tion md jet the In t d y wu set fx»t in 
Bins j ju instinctively yxssts tlie ^leatist 
virtue oi rathei the chief defect of us ei ceil 
trie Tausians — that is jou assume the vices 
you have n t, and conceit the virtues jou 
pos ess 

Mj dear vie imk leturnc 1 M mte Cnsto 
“I lo lot see in all 1 hue d nt mj thing 
tbit mcnts, cither from j ju oi iht i cntlt 
men, the prctcnlcd eulo t ,iC', I hive re 
cuve 1 \ ou aie no stianj, i t> im f >i I 

1 new y >u since I had givtn up two rooms t > 
j u since I had invited you to Inal fist 
with me — sinee I had lent v >u me of mj car 
rnges — since we had witm s l the C irmval 
t ) te ethei, and since wc hul al o siuifroma 
window of the Plicc del Top > tlie execution 
tint affected jou so much tint you nearlj 
finite d I w ill appeal to in, » i the^c ^cntlc 
men, <oikl I k ive my guest in the hamU of i 
hideous bandit, is jou turn him? Besides, 
you know, I hid the i lea th t von could m 
trodueft. me into onu of the T uis salons when 
I cant to Iimrc \ou mi^ht somO time 
line lool e 1 upon tins resolution as l 
vap ut project, but to daj jtu see it was i 
leabtv and you mus submit tef it under 
p nalty of breaking join word 

“ I will keep it,” leturned Morceif , “but 
I feir that you will be much disappointed, 
aceustomed as you are to picturesque events 
and to imtastic hon/ons Amongst us jou 
will not meet with any of those episodes with 
which joui adventurous existence Ins so 
familian/ed you , our khimbonao is Mont 
mrtie, our Himalaya is Mount Vakritn, our 
Gieat Desert is the Plain of (xrenclk, where 
they arc now boring an Arttsian well to watei 
the caravans Wt have plenty of thieves, 
tl mgh r ot o many as is said , but these 
thievts stand m far more dread of a policeman 


than a lord France is so prosaic, tffcd 
Paris so civilized a city, that you will not find 
m its eighty- five depaitments— -I say eighty* 
five, because I do not include Corsica— ySfc 
will not find, then, in these eight j hve depart- 
ments a single hill on which there is not A 
telegriph, or a giotto m which the commis- 
sary of police has not put up a gas lamp 
There is but one service I can rendu jou, and 
for that I place myself entirely at jour oidus ; 
that is, to present, or make my friends pre- 
sent, you evujwheic besides, jou have no 
need of any one to intioducc jou— with yoAt 
n ime, md yi ur fortune, and your talent ** 
(Monte Crislo bowed with a somewhat iron- 
ical smile), “you can piescnt yourself every 
where, and be well received , I can be useful 
in one way only * —if know ledge of Panfei&n 
habits, of the means of rendering yourself 
comfoi table, oi of the bazaars, can assist, y$n 
may dispose of nic to find you a fitting dwell- 
ing hue I dare offer to share my apart- 
ments with jou, as I shared yours at Rome— 
I who d> not possess vgotism, but am yet 
eg ilistical pn tx ll net , for, except myself, 
these rooms would not contain a shadow, 
unless it were the shadow of a feiri de ” 

“Ah sud the count, “that is a m6$t 
conjugal resuvation I recollect that at Rome 
vou sud something of a projected maimge 
Miy 1 cungratulite jtu * 

‘ 1 he iff ur is still in projection ” 

“ And hi win sijs ‘in piojection,* means 
alreidy dcu led said Debt iv 

‘ No, leplic l More erf, * my fuller is most 
anKious about it an l I lope, tie Jong, to in- 
tioduce yc u if not to n»y wife, at least to my 
intended- M i lemoisclle 1 ugenit Danglais ” 

‘ Eugenic Danglais 1 * said Monte Cristo ; 
ttll me is not hu fuliti M le Baron 
Duiglais ? 

“ ^ cs, ictuined Moicerf , “a baron of a 
ntvv ci cation 

‘ What mattci * said Monte Cnsto, “if he 
lus lendtrtd the State sei vices which merit 
this distinction ? * 

“ J noimous ones,” answered Beauchamp 
“Although m leality a liberal, he negotnted 
a lo in of six millions (,£240,000) for Charles 
X , in 1829, who mode him a ^aionjind cbe- 
valiu de la Legion dTfonneur so that "he 
weais the liband, not, as jou would think* in 
his waistcoat pocket, but at lu-» button hole.” 

‘ Ah * ” interrupted Morceif, laughings 
“ Beauchamp, Beauchamp, 1 cep that fbi tlje 
Chcu r i) 1, but spare my lutuie father-m-laW 
before me ” Ihen, turning to Monte Crlsto^ 
“You just now pionounccd his name as if yo* 
knew the baron ? * 

‘ I do not know him, * leturned Mottle 
( nsto, “but I shall probably soon nutli 
Ins acquaintance, for I have a credit opgftect 
with him by the house of Richard and Biouftty 
of London, Arstein and Eskeles, of Vietmts 
and 1 homson and Trench, of Rome.” 

As he pionounccd the two last names, thq 
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count glanced at Ataxinhlmn Moi rcl. If the 
fit&nger expected to produce an effect on 
Morrel, he was not mistaken — Maximilian 
started as if he had been electrified 

44 Thomson and P tench * ” said he ; “do 
you know this house, monsieur? 1 ' 

11 They arc my bankers in the capital of the 
Christian world," returned the count quietly 
** Can my influence with them be of any 
service to you ? " 

“Oh, M le Comte, you coujd assist me 
perlnps m researches which have been, up to 
the piesent, fiuilkss I his house, in past 
years, did ours a gieat sen ice, and has, I 
know not for what leason, always denied 
having rendeied us this service ” 

“ I shall be at your orders,” said Monte 
Cnsto, inclining himself 

“ But," continued Morccrf, “ d propos of 
Danglais, — we ha\e stiangtly wandeied fiom 
the subject We were speaking of a suitable 
habitation for the Count of Montf Cristo 
Conic, gentlemen, let us ill pi >pose s mie 
place where shall we lodge this new guest m 
our gieat capital* ” 

“ haubourg Saint Crcrmain, said Chateau 
Repaud “ 1 he count will find theie a ehaini 
mg hotel, with i imirt and gaideii 
"‘Bali 1 Chateau Keiiaud, returned Lkl raj, 

44 you only I now your dull and gloomy 1 au 
bourg Saint Dunum , do nut pay iny atten 
tion to him, M Je Comte— In e m the Chaussec 
d'Antin, thats the real centit of Puis 

“ Boule\ ud de 1 Opcia, 1 sai l Bcauehamj 
“on the first floor — i hi use with a bileony 
M. le Comtt will lia\c his cushions of silver 
Cloth brought theie, and as he smokes ‘Ins • 
chibou pu, see all Pans pass bcfoie him 

“ \ou have no idea, then, Morrel* 1 asked 
Ch teau Kenaud 4 you do not propose any 
thin^ i* 

4 Oh, yes, ' relumtd the young man/ 
smiling “on the c mtrarj, I have one but 
I expected the count would be tempted by om 
of the hilliant pioposals made him yet as he 
Ins not leplicd to m\ of them, I will vent uit 
tooffu him i suite of ajuitments m a (h aiming 
hotel, in the Ponipad n r style, that my sistei 
his inhabited lor a ytai in the Rue Mcslay " 
*“ \ou have a sister * asked the count 
V esrmcon«eur, a most excellent sister " 

“ Mamed * ” 

“ Nearly nme yeais ’ 

“ Happy ? ” asked the count again. 

II As happy as it is permitted to a human 
creature to be, 1 replied Maximilian “ She 
married the man she lovel, who remained 
faithful to us m our fallen *oi tunes — Emmanuel 
Heibaut ' 

Monte Cristo smiled imperceptibly 

II I live theie during my leave of absence, 1 
continued Maximilian , “ and I shall be, to 
gether with my brother m law Emmanuel, at 
the disposition of M Le Comte, whene\ ei he 
thinks ht to honour us ” 

41 One minute 1 ' cried Albert, without 


giving Monte-Cnsto the time to reply. H Take 
care, you are going to immure *a traveller, 
Sinbad the Sailor, a man who comes to see 
Pans , you are going to makfe a patriarch of 
him 11 

44 Oh, no," said Morrel ; “ my sister is five 
and tw enty, my brother in law is thirty , they 
are gay, young, and happy ; besides, M le 
Comte will b^ in his own house, and only see 
them when ht thinks fit to do so 11 

“Thanks, monsieur,” said Monte Cristo ; 
“ I shall content myself with being presented 
to y our sister and her husband, if you will do 
me the honour to introduce me , but I cannot 
accept tlat oiler of any one of these gentlemen, 
since my habitation is aheady prepared " 

“ What ’ 11 cried Moicerf, “you are, then, 
going to an hotel— that will be very dull for 
you ” 

“Was I so badly lodged at Rome ?” said 
Montt Cristo, smiling 

“ rarbleu '—At Rome you spent fifty thou 
sand piastres in furnishing youi apaitmcnts, 
but I presunu that you are not disposed to 
si t.nd a siinilu sum eveiy dav f 

44 It is n t Hi at which detent d me, replied 
Monte Cristo*, “but as I deteimined to have 
a In u e t) myself, I sent on m\ vale* de 
(hamlri and he oiuhl ly this time to have 
1 ought the h jusc and furnished it 11 

But jou have, then a valet de ch unbre 
who knows Paris * said Beauchamp 

44 It is the first time he has ever been m 
1 iris lie is llack, and cannot speak, 
ictunud Monte Cristo 

It is All 1 cried Albert* in the midst of 
the genual surprise 

“ \es, Ah himself my Nubian mute, whom 
vou saw, I think, at Koine 

4 lirtainlj, said Mmirf ,l I recollect 
him ptifealy But how could yoai charge a 
Nubian to purchase a house, and a mule to 
luinish it , he will do evuj thing wiong 

44 Lndtceive jourself, monsieur," repbt 1 
Monte ( rislo , “ I ana quite sure that, on the 
contrary lie will choose everything as I wish 
He km ws my tastes, my capucts, m> wan^ 
he has been hue a week, with the m^inct \ 
a hound, hunting by himself , he will organic 
ever) thing for me He knew I should airivl 
to day at ten o clock , since nine he awaited 
me at thecBarnue de P ontainblcau lie gave 1 
me this paper , it contains the number of my 
new abode , read it youiself,” and Monte- 
Cnsto passed a paper to Albtrt 

“Ah, that is really ouginal," said Beau- 
champ , 

“And very paneeiy,” added Chatcau- 
Renaud 

“What* do you not know your house?” 
asked Debray 

44 No, 1 said Monte Cnsto ; “ I told you* I 
did not wish to be behird my time , I dressed 
myself m the carriage, and descended at the 
vicomte s door 

The young men looked at each other ; they 
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did not know if it was a comedy Monte*Cnslo 
waa playing ; but every woid he uttered had 
such an air of simplicity, that it was impossible 
to suppose wh£t ne sud was false . besides, 
why should he tell a falsehood ? 

“We must content oui^eives, then,’ said 
Beauchamp, “with i enduing M le Comte all 
the little services m our pc w cr T, in m\ 
quality of journalist, optn all the thcatics to 
him * 

“ Thinks, monsicut, rctuined Mont< 
Crislo; “my stewaid has oidus to take a 
box at each theitre 1 

“Is your steward also a .Nubian? ’ asked 
Delray 

“No, he is a countryman of yours, if a 
Corsican is a counti\man of anyone’s but 
you know him, M clc Mouerf * 

“Is it that excellent M lnituccio, wlio 
understands hiring windows so well ?’ 

“Yes* you saw him the chy I ha 1 the 
honour of rcceiung you , «hc his Ken i 
soldier, a smugglu -in fict, cveiy thing I 
would not be quilt suie That lit has not been 
mixed up wi||i the polite foi some tnllc. a 
stab with a knife, for inst nice 

“And you have chosen thi> honest citi/cn 
for jour steward,’ said Debi i\ * Ol how 
much does he rob )ou every ye u > 

“On my woid, u plied the count, “not 
more than another I im suit he mswersi i\ 
puiposc, knows no impossibility, and so l 
keep him ” 

“ Then,” continued (hitciu kenuul 
“ since you have an establishment, i stew ml 
and a hotel m the Champs 1 lj'-cts, yeu only 
w ant a mistress ” 

Albert smiled. He thought of the fair 
Greek he had seen m tlie count s box at the 
Argentina and Valle theatres 

“ I have something belter thm that,” said 
Monte-C nsto , “1 have a slive \ou pio 
cure your mistresses from the Opera, the 
Vaudeville, or the Varutcs I purchased mine 
at ( onstantinoplc it cost nit more, but I have 
nothing to fear 

' “ Byt you forget, ’’replied Dehray, laughing, 
M that,we are I ranks by name anil franks by 
nature, as King Chailes said, and that the 
moment she put hci foot in 1 ranee your slaw 
becomc»s free ” 

“Who will tell her ? ’ • 

“ The first person who sees her ” 

“ She only speaks Romaic ” 

“ That is different * 

“But at least we shall see her,” sud 
Beauchamp, “ or do you keep eunuchs as well 
as mutes 

“Oh, no,* replied Monte Ciisto , “ I do 
noc exiry brutahsm so far. P„\cry one who 
surrounds me is free to quit me, and when they 
iehve me will no longer have any need of me 
or any one else ; it Kfor that reason, perhaps, 
that they do not quit me. 1 They had long 
Since passed to dessert and cigars, 
s “ My dear Albert,” said Defray rising, “ it 


is half past two Your guest is charming % 
but you leave the best comp my to go mlo tlie 
woist sofnctimes I must return to the 
nnnistei s I will tell him of the count, and 
we shill soon know who he is 

‘ lake cue tetuintd Albert 4 no one 
has been able to accomplish that * 

“ Oh, we hive three millions foi om police ; 
it is true they lit ilmosi always spu it before* 
hind . hut, no inittei, wt slnll <,till have fifty 
thousand fi mes to spend foi this pmj osi 
“ Vnd when yuu know, will you tell me ? 

“ 1 promise v u lit h on , AlbuU 
Gentlemen, gv 1 morning ’ 

As lit lilt the loom, Dcbiiy called out 
loudly, 41 Mv t ima r e 

Irivo* sud 1> inch imp to Albert; “I 
shill ri >t r o to tht t hunlu, but f have ' , omc- 
tin Utter to e llti my i tidtr than a speech 
of M 1 ^ m hi 

4 lor he uussilc heauch mp, u turned 
Moutil, 44 do not <1 j ii\t me of lilt ment of 
introducing lmi curywhut Is he not 
peculnr ? ’ 

‘lb is num ihiithu’ icj h< el < h ilcau- 
Ren uiel , 4 he i on oJ the in si e ti m imiry 
mtn I tvcrsiw in my Iitt Ait it \ coming, 
Mci.cP 

Dutellv I have iven nn laid to M le 
( mte who has pi mused to j y us i visit at 
ivu Meshy, No 

4 Be suit 1 sleill not fill to do so, ’ relumed 
lie count, lowin' \ml Mixmilnn Morrei 
left the room with the Baion de t hateau- 
Kenau l, le \in »■ Mo*ite Cristo alone with 
Moiceil 


UIAPTLR XLI. 

I HE IR1S1N1A1ION 

Whf \ Albert found himself alone with Monte* 
Cristei, 44 \I le ComU,” sud he, “allow ire 
to commence my cieeionship hv showing y<Ju 
a specimen of i baehelor s ApvMucnfc \ QP 
who ut lecu tomtd to the pilues of Italy, 
can amuse youiself by calculating m how 
many square feet i young man who is not the 
worst lodged m l\ms e in li\e As we piss 
fiom one loemi to mother I will open The 
windows to let you buatlu Monte Gusto 
had aluady sts^i the hie lUast loom and the 
salon on the ground flooi Alin it led him 
first to lus a/t/i /, wlneh w is, as we hive said, 
his favouriU i part mein. Montt Gusto wa> 
a worthy appiteialui ol all that Albert had 
rolleeled he re, old cabinets, Japan poieeUun, 
Onental stufls, \tmce glass, arms from all 
parts of the woild, —every thing was familiar 
to him , and at the first glance he recognued 
tot I, • II 
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their dato, their country, and their origin 
l^orcerf had expected he should be the guide , 
OH the contrary it vv is lie who, under the 
count's guidance, followed icours of aichoco 
logy, mineralogy, and natuial hist< ry ihey 
descended to the first floor , Albeit led his 
guest into the salon The sal in was filled 
With the wotks of modern artists , there were 
landscapes by Dupit, with their long retd s 
and tall tree then lowin*c\tn and marvel- 
lous skies , 1) lu ioi\ s \i ibi in c n d eis, with 
their long white bu ikus, then shining belts 
^ their d mu si t 1 inns then hoises, who kit 
each otlier with their 1 i tli whilst then udtis 
Conte rnle 1 fiuccl\ with tlien m i<< s , a/itaht r 
of bou angc r, n presenting Notre Dame cle 
Paris wuh that vig mi that in ike> the ailist the 
rival ot the potl theie weie pimtin^s 1 v 
Dlls, \\h> makes h s fl »w is m ire he lutiful 
than flow (is his su i> moil hr limit th ui the 
sun, designs by l)cr imp, as vivill) rol mud 
as those of '■Hvatoi Kosi l ut moie putic, 
pa^lu bv (tiiiud an 1 Mull », rej r stilling 
childun lik anmls ml wnici with the 
featuies ol i ui s m si et he tein li nil the 
album of Dui/it rmtk m the 1 1 st, 
that had been nu 1 in a few sett ills on th' 
saddle of leim 1 u Un th thr dr nu tf i 
tnosqut in iu j I ill i hit nnclcni ait nn 

S vc inev h ii nn I i comp nse Dr the 
t lo t and r ii wuh i es long mihc pist 
Albert t\p cud to hive something ntw this 
timeloslirw t > tli tiavtlkr, but to Ills gu at 
surpns , th 1 tte with ut seeling foi Hit 
signatures, many >1 wlmh mtlee 1 wire mly 
guilds, 11 ° m f mst uni) tht author of ev^ry 
picture' in ueli ini linn that it wis eis) to 
see that taeh n inn wa not only kn w n t > him, 
but that ( uh of thur st\ 1* s had bet u ij pic 
ciated uid stu be 1 by him 1 nun the salon 
they passed into the be l chamber , il was i 
niQdel ot laMc a id simj U elegance \ in^lc 
portiait, signe 1 ! copold Kober', h me m its 
carved an l glide l hainc This poi trait 
attracted the (. ount < f M mte Criato s attt nti >n, 
fbr he made tlnee tapid steps in the dumb r, 
and stopped suddenly befoie it It w s tlu 
portrait of i young woman of b\e oi six and 
twenty, w ith a daik c >mplt \i m an 1 li lit m 1 
lustrous eye veilt 1 l n at h th u I ng I slies 
Vfce weffe tht \ ickiu > lume ol the 

Catalan fishei women, a i 1 an 11 lu v 1 idice, 
and the gollen pins in hei bin Mie was 
looking it the st a, ami lu i sha low wa denned 
on the blue occ an md si a I lu lu ht was so 
faint m tile loom that Albeit eiiei n t perce i\e 
the jule ness tint spic id itself over the count s 
visage, or the nervous htaving of his thest 
and shouldtis Silence prev uled for an 
instant duim^ which Monte Custo gazed 
intently on the \ icuue 

“\ou hue ihe.-e a most chainaing mistress, 
viscount,’ said the. ount in a pcifecth calm 
tone ‘and this c tume -a ball costume, 
doubtless becomes her a linn ably ” 

‘ Mi, m leui ^etiuncd Albeit, “T 


would never forgiVe you this mistake if ydu 
had seen another picture beside Ithis You 
do not know my mother ; she jft is whom you 
sec he re she had htr poi trait painted thus aif 
or eight years ago This costume « a fancy 
one, it appears, and the resemblance is so 
great that I think I still see my mother the 
sanu is she w as m 1830 The countess had 
this poi trait p unted during the count s ab^nce 
She doubtless intended giving him an agreeable 
surpnse but, stunge to say, this poi trait 
st emeil to displease my father, and the value 
< f tlie pictui c , which is, as you see, one of the 
It si woils of I eopold Robert, could not 
cm it line his dislike to it It is tiue, between 
out selves that M dc Moicerf is one of the 
most a«. 1 uous ] ceis at the Luxembourg, a 
s utial it now ne l for theoiy but a most 
mcdiucK amateur of ill It is chfkittit with 
my mulhci, who paints exceedingly well, and 
who imwillin* to jait with so v Suable a 
picture give it tf) me to put here, where it 
would bu less lil tly to dispit iso M de MorceiF, 
whose poi ti ait, 1 y Loos, I will al o show you. 
I \cust m) talking of family mallei s but as I 
shall have the. hon >ur of intioclueing you to 
the eount, I tell you this to picvent you making 
any allusions to this picture flu. pic tu® 
seems to have a malign influence, for my 
mothei raiclv comes licit without looking at 
it, uid still more laicly dots she look at it 
without weeping 1 his disagreement is the 
only one tint hasevci taken place between the 
count md theenunte s, who aic still as much 
unit d, ill hough man led moie than twenty 
year , as the first diy of then wedding ” 

Monte Ciisio glanced lapidly at Albert, as 
it to eek a hidden meaning in his words ; but 
ifwas evident the young man uttered them in 
th simplicity of his he ait “Now,” said 
Albert, ‘ that you have seen all my trtasures, 
illow me to ollci them to you, unwoithy as 
they are Considci yourself is m yoiu own 
house md to put youisclf still moie at your 
ease, pi ay accompany me to the apartmenLs of 
M de Moreerf, to whom 1 wiote from Rome 
in account of the sei vices you rendered me, 
uid to whom I announced your promised visit, 
111 l I m ly say that both the eount and countess 
anxiously dcsin lo thank you in person You 
arc so ic v\h it l la I know, and familv scenes 
have lot tiuch effect on Sinbad the S11I01, 
who has seen so many othcis Howtvci, 
a eept what I piopose to you a*. an initiation 
ini ) Parisian life a lift ot polite ms*,, vi it mg, 
and intioduelions * Monte L usto lowed with 
out making any answer , he accepted the offer 
without enthusiasm and without regret, as one 
of those conventions of society which every 
gc ntleman looks upon as a. duty Albert sum- 
moned his servant, and ordered him to ac- 
quaint M and Madame de Moicerf of the 
°ijival of the Count of Monte Cristo Albert 
followed him with the count When they 
amud at fhc* ante chambtr, above the door was 
ubible a shield, , which, by its rich onmaieots 
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and its harmony wjtth the rest of the -furniture, 
indicated the importance the owner attached 
to this blazon* Monte-Cristo stopped and 
examined it attentively. 

“Azure seven meriets, or, placed bender,” 
said he. “ These are, doubtless, your family 
arms ? Except the knowledge of blazons, that 
enables me to decipher them, I am very igno- 
rant oTiheraldry, — I, a count of a fresh creation, 
fabricated in Tuscany by the aid of a com- 
inandery of St. Stephen, and who would not 
have taken the trouble had 1 not been told 
that when you travel much it is necessary. 
Besides, you must have something on the 
panels of your carriage, to escape being 
searched by the custom-house officers. Excuse 
my putting such a question to you ,l 

“It is not indiscreet,” returned Morccrf, 
with the simplicity of conviction. “ You have 1 
guessed rightly. These are our arms ; that is, | 
those of my father ; but they are, as you see, 
joined to another shield, which has. gules, a 
silver tower, which are my mother’s. By her 
side I am Spanish, but the family of Moreerf 
is fiench, and 4 have heanl, one of the oldest 
of the south of I ranee. ” • 

“ Vos,’ 1 replied Monte-Cristo, “these 
blazons prove that almost all the armed pil- 
grims that went to the Holy Land took for 
their aims either a cross, m honour of their 
mission, or birds of passage, m sign of the 
long voyage they were about to undertake, and 
which they hoped to accomplish on the w ings 
of faith. One ot your ancestors had joined 
the Crusades ; and supposing it to be only 
that of St. Louis, that makes you mount to 
the thirteenth century, which is tolerably 
ancient. ” 

“ It is possible,” said Moreerf ; “my father 
has in his study a genealogical tree which will 
tell you all that, and on which I made com- 
mentaries that would have greatly edified 
Hosier and Jaurourt. At present I no longer 
think of it ; and yet I musi tell you that we are 
beginning to occupy ourselves greatly with 
these tilings under our popular government.” 

“ Weil, then, your government would do 
well to Choose from the past something better 
than the things that I ha\e noticed on your 
monuments, and which have no heraldic 
meaning whatever. As for you, \iseouiit,” 
continued Monte-Cristo to Moreerf, you are 
more fortunate than the government, for your 
amis are really beautiful, and speak to the 
imagination. Yes, you are at ,once from 
l’rovence and Spain ; that explains, if the 
portrait you showed me be like, the dark hue 
I so much admired on the visage of the noble 
Catalan.” It would have required the pene- 
tration of CEdipus or the Sphinx to have 
divined tlic irony the count concealed lieneath 
tj.e^e woids, apparently uttered with the greatest 
polkynes^. Moreerf thanked him with a smile, 
and pushed open the 'door above which were 
bis arms,, and which, as we have said, opened 
imp the salon. In the most conspicuous part 


of the salon w-as another portrait. It was that- 
of a man, from five to eight-and -thirty, in the 1 
uniform of a general officer, wearing the double ^ 
epaulet at torsade, that indicates superior rank ; 
the riband of the Legion of Honour round his 
neck, which showed he was a commander; 
and on the breast, on the right, the star of a 
grand officer of the older ot the Saviour, and 
on the left that of the grand cross of Charles . 
III., which proved that the person represented" 
by the picture had served in the wars of Greece 
and Spain; or, what was just tlu* same thing 
as regarded decorations, had fulfilled some 
diplomatic mission in tin* two countries. 

Monte-Cristo was engaged in examining, 
this poiliail with no less caie than he had be- 
stowed upon the other, when another door ‘ 
opened, and he found himself opposite to tHe 
('omit tie Morccif himself, lie was a man 6f. 
forty to forty- (i\e veais, but lie seemed at least 
fifty, and hL black moustache and eyebrows' 
contrasted strangely with his almost while hair, 
which was cut short in the military fashion, 
lie was dieted in plain clothes, and wore at 
his button-hole the ribands of the different 
orders to which he belonged. This man en- 
tered w'llh a toletably dignified step, and with 
a species of haste. Monte-Cristo saw r him ad- 
vance inwards him without making a single 
step, it seemed as if lus feet were rooted to ’ 
the ground, and his eyes on the Count de 
Moreerf. “ Lather/’ said the young man, “ I 
have the honour of presenting to you M. le 
comte do Monte Crisln, the geneioiu? friend 
whom I had the good foituuc to meet id the 
critical juncture of which I have told you.” 

“You are most welcome, monsieur,” 
said the Count de Moreerf, saluting Monte- 
Cristo with a smile ; “ and monsieur has ren- 
dered our house, in preserving its only heir, a 
service which insures him our eternal grari- 
tude. ” As he said these Avoids, the Count de 
Moreerf pointed to a chair, whilst he scaled 
himself in another r pposiu* the window. 

Monte-CrLto, whilst he touk the seat Mor-, 
cerf offered him, placed himself in such a 
manner as to remain concealed in the shadow 
of the large vi 1 vet curtains, and read on the . 
caie-worn and lmd feature* of the count a- 
whole history of secret griefs \w*itU'ii«n each* 
wrinkle time bad planted there. “ Mad ante 
la Vicomtesxe,” said Moreerf, “was at her 1 
toilette when she was informed of the \isit she 
was about to receive. She would, however* 
be in the salon in ten minutes.” 

“It is a great honour for me,” returned' 
Monte-Cristo, “ to be thus on the first day of, 
my arrival in Pans, brought in contact with a., 
man whose merit rqiufls his reputation, and. 
to whom fortune has for once been equitable t, 
but has she not still on the plains, of MitidjfMj 
or in the mountains of Allas, a marshal’s staff/ 
to offer you ? ” - rl 7 

“Oh,” replied Morccrf, reddening slightly,. 
“ I have left the servica, monsieur. Made, a , 
peer at the Restoration/ 1 served through the 
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first campaign under the orders of Marshal 
Bourmont I could, therefore, expect a higher 
rank, and who knows whit might have nap 
pened had the elder branch remained on the 
throne ? But the Revolution of July was, it 
seems, suflieiently glorious to allow itsell to be 
ting att ful, ind slie was s j for all semces 
that di l not date from the imperial penod I 
tendeitd my ic - agnation , foi when you have 
gimed vour epiulets on the battle held, you 
do not kn jw how to in mu u\ re on the slippery 
ground of the dons I hive hung up my 
swoid, uul ciit myself into polities Time 
demoted in) st 11 to industiy ; 1 study the ustful 
art Ihumg the twenty vcais 1 saved, 1 
oitni w i hed to d > so, but I had not the time. 

4 riu e aic the idea lb it lender v oui in ti >n 
Stipcnoi to iny othei, returned Monte Lnsto 
44 A guitlcman of hi r h bitli pos«*ssoi of m 
ample foitune, >ou hue con entc 1 to gun 
youi pioinotion is in obsiuit st 1 1 <_r step 1 y 
step — this is un ommon, then be unit gcnciil, 
pta ol 1 i nice, e minnndcr < f the I gion of 
II m Hi-, you ( insult ti i^un (.omnium i 
feccon l ippicnti ship without myotlui h ipc 
or iny olhu dt lie thin th it of one dny le 
coming u tful to join fell >w ereituics this, 
mdetti, is pi use w nth},— li i), more, it i-» 
sublime 

Albert Jo >kt 1 on m 1 listened with istonish 
m» nt , he w i n M use 1 to see M inle Ci isto 
givt vent to mil bursts of enthusnsm 

44 \1 s ’ ( mmutd the sti mgtr, doubtltss 

to dispel the slight cloud thit covered Men 
cert s hi ivv 4 wt lo n it ict thus in Italy , we 
p w urouimj to out net and oui sjfues 
u Iv t l tie. tin sum line , and of a Lht 
same nil sn s , all oui Jives 

‘ I ii 3 i i ii sn l the C< unt dc M r 
un, I i i in u >1 v ui mu it Itil) nml i 
c mi i ill line )tn h urns to nceive 
you, uspo 1 ) inr call 1 1 mee will not 

pcihaps, lie alw v iinmh/uP She tic n ts h i 
chielienil 1 but he iluai w elec me tnngeis 
44 Ah, f tin 1 sue! \lb it, with a smile, 
it is evuh nt ) u do not know M le ( omte 
de Monte Crislo , lie despises ill hon ms, and 
contents himself with th ise that ue wnttai on 
*his i assji nt 

4 IJiit ls^hc most pi t unmk i \ heel the 
stiangei, 4 J cvei heiilnnh c met mm*, my 
self ’ ’’ 

44 Vou hue been fue t choose) iui career, 
observed the C ounl d Mu c ri with i si^h 
41 and > m have chosen the pith luvu l witli 
flow els ’ 

44 Ih us ly, monsieur, ’ repli el Monte 
Criste with one of those smiles tint i punlei 
cm U nt \u it p Lsint or i pin sinlogist unlyzc 
“ If I eli ] n t fill to fatigue )OU, saul the 
gencr 1, <ulu S e harmed with the count 
mmners, tv dl hut taken you to the 
lhauiUi , tlieie i i clebitt \ei> curious to 
thriaewl o in stnngers to our model nsenatois ” 
44 1 shill be m ist ante ful, me nsieur, if you 
will, at nnt hitu'e' time, renew )oui offer; 


but I have been flattered with .the hope of 
being introduced to the countess, and 1 will 
thciefoie wait ” • 

44 Vh ’ heie is my mother,*' cned the Ms 
count Mortte-Cnsto turned round hastily, 
and saw Madame de Morcerf at the entrance 
of the salon, at (he door opposite to that by 
which her husband had entered, pa]e*and 
motionless , when Monte Gusto tuined*round, 
she It t fill her arm, which for some unknown 
reason hid been resting on the gilded dooi- 
post She had been there some moments, and 
hid ovtihcaid the last words of the visitor 
I he littci lose and bowed to the countess, 
wh ) inclined lit i self without speaking 44 Ah * 
good lit ivens, madarne ” saul the count, 
ul vou unwell, or is it the heat of the room 
that ilkcts you ? ” 

4 Vic )ou ill, mother?” cried the viscount, 
spnngmg towuds ha ^ 

She th mkt d the m both with a smne “ No,” 
lctuincd she, “but I feel some emotion on 
Seeing, foi the first time, the min without 
whose intuvcntion wc should hive been m 
tens md desolation Monsfau,” continued 
thi euimtess* icKmeing with the majesty of a 
quu.ii, 4 1 owe to you the life of my son, anrl 
f h this 1 hie s you. Now 1 thank you for the 
pki uie you give me in thus afloidmg me the 
oj port unity of thanking you as I have blessed 
v u fiom the bottom of mv heart ” 

[ he ( ount bowed again, but lower than be- 
fore , he was even paler than Mercedes 
44 Mi lime,” sud he, 44 M le Comte and 
yourself recompense too generously a simple 
act m lo save a man, to spare a father’s 
feelings, ot a mothers sensibility, is not to do 
i good irtion, hut a simple deed of humanity ” 
At the so*a\ oids, utteied with the most cx- 
quwle sweetness and politeness, Madame de 
Moicuf lcplied, — 44 II is very foi tunate for my 
son, mansion, that he found such a fntnd, 
and I thank (xoa that tilings aiethus ” And 
\I utdts msed hci fine eyes to heavtn with 
so ft i vent an expression of gratitude, th it the 
count f a lcied he saw tears in them. 

M de Morceii approached her 44 Madame,’ 1 
sud he, “I have already made my excuses to 
M le Comic for quitting him, and I pray vou 
i v d ) il o The sitting commences at two, it 
i n 3w ^hree, and I am to speak ” 

Go, then, and monsieur and I will strive 
oui lx st to forget youi absence 1 ” replied the 
counu-i with tht same tone of deep feeling. 

4 M le C omte,” continued she, turning to 
Monte Cristo, 44 will you do Us the honour of 
passing the lest of the day with us ? ” 

“ Believe me, madarne, I feel most grateful 
foi your kindness, but I got out of my travel- 
ling carnage at youi dooi this morning, and I 
am ignoiant how I am installed m Paris, which 
I scarcely know ; this is but a tnfimg in- 
quietude, I know , but one that may be appre- 
ciated ” 

44 We shall have this pleasure another 
time!” said 1 ' the countess; promise 
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that?** Monte-Cristo inclined himself with- 
out answering ; but the gesture might pass for 
assent. ■* l wiH not detain you, monsieur,” 
continued the countess ; 44 1 would not have 
our gratitude become indiscreet or impor- 
tunate.” 

44 My dear count,” said Albert, “ I will en- 
dettVour to return your politeness at Rome, 
and pface my coupcf at your disposal until your 
own be ready.” 

■ 44 A thousand thanks for your kindness, 
viscoufit;*' returned the Count of Monte-Cristo ; 
44 but f suppose that M. Beriuccio has suitably 
employed the four hours and a half I have 
given him, and that 1 shall find a carriage of 
some sort ready at the door.” 

Albert was used to the count’s manner of 
proceeding : he knew' that, like Nero, he was 
m search of the impossible, and nothing as- 
tonished ^int ; only wishing to judge with his 
own eyes now far the count’s, orders had been 
executed, he accompanied him to the door of 
the hotel. Monte-Cristo was not deceived. As 
soon as he appeared in the Count <le Morcerfs 
antechamber, a footman, the same who at 
Rome had brought the couni’s ertrd to the two 
young men, and announced his visit, sprang 
into the vestibule, and when he arrived at the 
door the illustrious traveller found his carriage 
awaiting him. It was a coupe of Roller's 
building, and with horses and harness, for 
which Drake had, to the knowledge of all the 
lions of Paris, refused on the previous day 
seven hundred guineas. 

“ Monsieur, said the count to Albert, 44 T 
do not ask you to accompany me to my house, 
as I can only show you a habitation fitted up in 
a hurry, and I have, as you know, a reputation 
to keep up as regards not being token by sur- 
prise.- Give me, therefore, one more day be- 
fore I invite you ; I shall then be certain not 
to fail in my hospitality.” 

44 If you ask me for a day, count, I know 
what to anticipate ; it will not be a bouse I 
shall see, buj, a palace. You have decidedly 
some ghiie afcyour control. " 

“ ^’‘ppread that idea,” replied the 
fe-Cristo, putting his foot on the 
bps of his splendid carriage, 

! worth something to me among 
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he sprang into the vehicle, the 
\ but not so rapidly, that Monte- 
the almost imperceptible 
stirred the curtains of the 
lyhich he had left Madame de 
iberr returned to his mother, 
boudoir reclining in a large 
to whole room so obscure 
_ ing spangle, fastened here 
Jhnrlrapcry, and the angles of the 
of the pictures, gave a kind of 
light to iKfe room. Albert could not see the 
countenance of the countess, which was lost in 
a thin veil she had nut on her head, and which 
descended around her features like a cloud of 


vapour ; but it seemed to him as though her 
voice had altered. Her could distinguish amidst 
the perfumes of the roses and heliotropes in the 
flower-stands the sharp and fragrant odour of 
volatile salts, and he remarked in one of the 
chased cups on the mantle- piece, the countess’s 
smelling-bottle, taken from its shagreen case, 
and exclaimed in a tone ol uneasiness, as he 
entered, — 

44 My dear mother, have you been unwell 
during my absence ? " 

# 44 No, no, Albert ! but you know these roses, 
tuberoses, and orange-flowers throw out at first, 
before one is used to them, such violent per- 
fumes. * 

-•‘Then, my dear mother,” said Albert, put- 
ting his hand to the bell, 44 they must be taken 
into the antechamber. You are ically unwell, 
and just now were so pale as you came into the 
room ” 

44 Was I pale, Albert ? *’ 

44 Yes ; a paleness that suits you admirably, 
mother, but which did not the less alarm my 
father and myself ! ” . ' 

“Did your father speak of it?” inquired 
Mercedes, eagerly. 

44 No madame ; but do you not remember 
that be remarked the fact to you ? ” 

44 Yes, I do remember ! ” replied the coun- 
tess. A servant entered, summoned by Albert's 
ring of the bell. 

44 Take these flowers into the anteroom or 
dressing- loom,” said the viscount ; 14 they make 
the countess unwell.” The footman obeyed his 
orders. A long pause ensued, which lasted 
until all the flowers were lemoved. 

44 What is this name of Monte-Cristo?” in- 
quired the countess, when the servant had 
taken away the last vase of flowers ; 4 4 is it a 
family name, or the name of the estate, or a 
simple title?” 

4 *I believe, mother, it is merely a simple 
title. The count purchased an island in the 
Tuscan Archipelago, and, as he told you to- 
day, lias founded a commandery. You know 
the same thing was done for Saint Stephen of 
Florence, Saint George, Constantmian of 
Farnia, and even for the Order of Malta. Ex- 
cept this, he has no pretension to nobility, aad „ 
calls himself a chance count, although the 
general opinion at Rome is that the count Tb a 
man of very high distinction.” 

44 His manners are admirable ! ” said the , 
countess ; “at least, as far as I could judge in 
the few moments he remained here.” 

44 They are perfect, mother, so perfect, that 
they surpass by far all I have known in the 
leading aristocracy of the three proudest 
noblcsses of Europe— the English aristocracy, ; 
Spanish aristocracy, and German aristocracy.” 
The countess paused a moment : then, after a 
slight hesitation, she resumed, — “You have , 
seen, my dear Albert— I ask the question ?s a 
mother— you have seen M. de Monte-Cristo in * 
Ins house you are quicksighled , — have much 

knowledge of the wwld, — more tact than i*/ 
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usual At you* age do jou think the count is 
really what he appears to be ? ” 

“ What docs nt appear to he ? 

** Why, you have just said, — i man of high 
distinction ^ 

“ I told you, my clear mother, he was 
esteemed such * 

ut what is your own opinion, Albert * ” 
must tell you thit I hive not come to 
any decided opinion lespecling lmn, but I 
think him a M iltcse 

44 1 do not ask jou of his origin, but what 
he is ’ 

“Ah’ what he is, that is quite another 
thing 1 have set n so manv i e tn i rk able things 
of him that if you woull ha\e me ieall) say 
what I think 1 shall uplv that I teally do 
look upon him as one < l 1 vron s lu ioc s whom 
Miseiy has marked with a J it'll In m l — some 
Manficd, some Laia s nu Werner, one of 
those wreiks, as it wm of s me ancient 
family wh» chsinhcuU 1 of their j atrimonj , 
have achieved one In the force of their ad 
ventuic us genius which Ins placed them above 
the laws of s iciety 

44 \ ou s iv — 1 

44 1 say that Monte C nsto is an island m tile 
midst of tlu Me littn mein without mhiln 
tants or ptms n, the res it of smi ^glus of xll 
nations, uid pnate«» of tv rj rla^ Who 1 nows 
whethtr oi n >t ihcst in ustri woithies d > 
not pay to their feuclil J id some thus fn his | 
protection "> 

“ Thai is possible,’ said the countess re 
fleeting 

44 Ncvei mind, * continued the \oung mnn 
u smuggler or not, you must agice, mother 
dear, as you have seen him, that the C ount of 
Monte Cnsto is a rcinxrl able man who will 
have the greatest success in the s dons of Paris 
Whj, this \crj moininp at m> il wle lu made 
hisettft t unongst us l v s rd ingt vci\ nun c i u 
with amazement, not even excepting l hiteiu 
Kenxud 

* And what cl y u supptsi the r unt s 
tigd** inquired VTeict l^s tvilcntally UUch 
ing gicat importance to th s question 

44 lhirty five >i thnlv si\ mot hi 
•* 4 So jounr u is imp s il 1 sii l Vti<L 
dj^s replying 4J. thf anie tn i t wlat \lleit 
salt! xs well as to her wn puv it relied on 

*‘Il is th tiuth h wc\ r 111 te ci tom 
times he has sa d to me and r i an 1\ w thout 
the slightest pu nxcclitali n at uel x )uiod I 
wis 1 \e )cars old at xnolhti ten v ais 11 
at another twelve ind I indu e 1 1 \ cun site 
wneli kept nu ahvt to these dctxil li°u urn 
partd the datts and ntvtrfounl him lnaceu 
i xte Tht agt of this smgul ir man who is of no 
age is tht n I mceitun thxrtv five lesidts 
mothei, remail h w uvil his eje how ixvcn 
black hjs hail an l his blow, tnougb so pale 
is free fiom w ri lkh he is not only \ igoious, 
butibojouxg , 

The countess ben hat head v if beneath a ' 
heavy wave of bitter th V ghto 


4 4 And has this man displayed a friendship 
for you, Albert ? ” 9he asked with a nervous 
shudder 

44 1 am inclined to think so ” 

44 And — do— you — like — him ? ” 

“Why, he pleases me in spite of Tianz 
d 1 pmay, who tries to convince me that he is 
a l>eing returned from the other woilcl * . The 
countess shuddered • 

‘ Albert she said in a voice which was 
alttred by emotion, “ I have alwavs put you on 
youi guild against new acquuntances Now 
you are a man, and are able to give nu ulvu e 
yet I repeat t > jou Albeit, bt pr idtnt 

4 Wh), m> ckarm»ther it is necessary in 
I ordci to make ) nn advice linn to account, 

| that I should know l f ichand wlut I have to 
distrust lhc eoui i nevci [ Ixvs he only 
chink-, pure wxtu tinged with a little shurj, 
and is so rich that he cairn t, without in 
ten ling to Iniph at me, try to* borrow 
money What, then have I to feai from 
him t 

'Sou are right sul the countt s “and 
ni) bars lie weakness es])ecnlly when directed 
against i man* who has i c l youi life How 
cli l )oiu father re ene him, Alhtit* It is 
me ssii) that wt shoul 1 tie more th n com 
j 1 usini t > the e Hint M de Moieul is some 
times oeeupnd his bu mess mikes him re 
fir dive, and he might, without intending 

it 

\ >tiung could be m better taste than my 
lathu s demeanour, midamc, snd Albert, 
in), more, he seemed greitl) llattered at 
tw j oi three compliments which the count 
v erv si llfully and agreeably paid him with as 
much ease as if he had known him these thirty 
veais Lach of these little ticklirfg arrows 
must have pleased my fathei,’ added Albert, 
with a luigh 44 And thus they parted the 
l st p >ssil le fnc nds and M de Morcerf 
tv ui wished to take him to the Chamber to 
hen the spcikeis The countess mide no 
iql\ She fell into so deep i itvuie that 
h t c ) c s gradually closed lhg young man, 
s in ling up befoie her, ga/ed npm h<*r with 
tl it fliil ill etion which is inert ttnefa and 
nl urn with ehildicn whose njothers are 
still v nnp md handsome 1 hen ifter seeing 
ho eves^cusel and hemnjj her bieathe 
gentl) he b licved she had chopped islctp, 
i l left the q aitmcnt on t pLot, closing the 
dv i afiei hin with the utm st j>rec aution. 

1 Ins dev il of a ftllow , he imittcied, shaking 
his head I said at tht lime lit would create 
i sensation htic, and I nicisuie 1ns effect by 
n infallible thtrmometu My mother has 
noticed him, and he must, thcrcfoie, perforce, 
be rt markable I It w tnt clow n to the stables, 
not without some slight anno) ance when he 
runera tiered that the Count of Montc*Cnsto 
had laid Ins hands on a “turnout” which 
sent his bays down to number 2 in the opinion 
of coni oisseuis “ Most decidedly*” said he, 

* men ate not* equal, and I must bgg mj 
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father to develop this theorem in the Chambci 
of Peers.*; 


.CHA 1 MER \ L 1 1 

MONSILUK bIRriCUO. 

Durinc, tins time the count had aimed at 
his house , it had taken hnn si\ minutes to 
perfom the distance, but these six minutes 
wcu sufficient to induce twenty young men 
who knew the puce of the cquipape they had 
been unablt to puuhase themsilves, tj jut 
their hoises in a gallop in orcli 1 to ml the iieh 
foreigner who couH ah nil t» ^i\e -.0,000 
liaies apiece foi his horses Ihe house \li 
hid chosen, md which w is to**uu is a town 
residence to Monte ( nsto was sitiutc l on the 
ngliL hind as you ascended tin < hiinps J ly 
sees V thick clump cf tiu s mil lnubsicsc 
m tht ccntie, and masked a pqition of thi 
front, aiouud this slmibbuy two illeys, like 
two inns, cstencUd nuht nl left an l formal 
a carnage time fi jm tin n n it t > adoul 1 
poitico, oil e\ery step of whch st vl 1 p>r 
eelain vase, filled with fl wcis I his hi u e, 
lsoliteel from the itst, Inti l lhs the 11111 11 
entrance, anothei m the Rue 1 < nlliieu 1 \cti 
before the coachman had haili l the ion 1 , 

the massy gates rolled On then hm es , Lli^y 
had seen the count coming, and at Pans is 
evcrywheie else, he was serve 1 with the raj 1 
chtv of lightning The coachman t nti 1 ed, and 
descending the hilfciicle without slackening 
lus speed, the gates were closed eie the wht els 
hid ceased to sound on the gravel ^he cai 
uage stopped at the left side of the poitico, 
two men presented themsches at the carnage 
window the one was Ui, who, smiling with 
an txpiession ot the most sincetc joy, cemed 
amply lgpaid by a mere It ok from Monte 
CriSto lhe other bowed lcspcctfully, and 
offered his arm to assist the count in descend 
mg “ Thanks, Monsitur Beituccio,” sud 
the count, springing lightly up the thiee steps 
of the portico ; “ and tht notary 7 

“He is m the small salon, exctllenty,” re- 
turned Bcrtuccio 

“And the cards I ordered to be. engiaved 
as soon as you knew the number of the house ? ’ 

“M le Comte, it is done already I have 
been myself to the best engiavci of the Palais 
Roy al» who did the plate in my presence 
The first card struck off was taken, accoidmg 
to your ordeis, to M le Baron Danglars, Rue 
de Ut Chaussee d’Autin, No 7 , the otheis are 
on the mantelpiece of your excellency’s bed- 
room.” 

“ Good ; what o'clock is it ? * 

“Four o’clock ** Monte-Cxisto gave his 
hat, cane, and gloves to the sam^French foot 
man who had called his carnage at the Count 


de Morceifs, and then he passed into the 
small salon, pieccdetl by Bcituccio, who 
showed him the way 4 Ihest aic but mdif- 
feient maibles in this antechamber, said 
Monte Cristo “I tiust all this will soon be 
liken away *’ Ik rtuccio bowed As the 
stewaid lnd said, the notiry awaite l him in 
the small salon lie w is a simple looking 
lawyers clctl ileaated 10 the cxti imdinary 
dignity of a provincial scnvcner “\ou arc 
the notiry empowered to sell the eountry- 
housc that I wish to 1 uiclnsc, monsieur*” 
asked Monte C listo 

“Yes, M le ( omle, leturned the notary. 
“Ts the deed of sale rcaely 
“ Y es, M le l omte * 

* T1 a\c you brought it* ’ 

“ Heie it is 

“ Very will and where is tins house that I 
puichisc* isl ed tie eount, cnelessly, ad- 
dussmg himself half to Lettuce 10 half to the 
not 11 y Tin Mi wud mule a geMuie that 
s glutted, I d > not knew 1 he notiry 
1 keel al the ei unt with ast mishment 
* Wh it ’ s 11 I lie , 4 de e 11 t M It Comte 
know wlicic the house he purchases is situ 
lied J * 

4 JSo, 1 Im necl tin count 
4 \I le ( omte doe not 1 n >w it? * 

4 1 1 ~>\\ sh uld l 1 now it * I have arnved 
fiom Ca hz this moiiung I have never befoie 
bLCU U Pins, an 1 it is the hist time I ha\e 
cvei even stt my loot 111 1 lance 

Ah tint is different the housi you pur 
eh 1 t^is situite at Auteuil \t these words 
Leiluceio turned pale 

“And whcie is AuteuiP * isktd the count 
4 C lose h ic monsieur, leplied the notary, 

44 a little bi y md Pissy , a ch aiming situation, 
in the heail of the Lois dc Boulogne 

44 Si near as that i said the count, 44 but 
that is not in the country What made you 
choose a house at the gates of Palis, Monsicui 
Bcrtueeio ? 

4 I 1 cried the stew ard, with a strange ex 
predion 44 M le C omte did not charge me 
to purchase lus house If M lc Comte will 

lecollect — if he will think * • 

44 Ah, true, * observed Monte C11 to k 44 1 ^ 
lecollect now I lead the advertisement 11^ 
onL of the paptrs, and was tempted by the 
false title, 4 a country house 

“It is not yet too late,' cued Lt rtuccio, 
eagerly ; 44 and if your txetllency will mtruCt 
me with the commission, 1 will find you a 
better at Lnghien, at P oaten ay au\ Roses, or 
at Bellevue. ™ 

“Oh, no,” leturned Monte-Cnsto, negli- 
gently , “since I hive this I will ketp it ” 
“And you au quite right,” said the notary, 
who feared to lose his fee * 4 It is a charming 
place, well supplied with spring water, and 
fine trees ; a comfortable habitation, although 
abandoned for a long time* without reckoning 
the furniture, which, afhoigli old, is yet 
valuable, now that old things are so much 
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sought after. I suppose M. le Comte has the 
tastes of the day?” 

• *10 be sure,” returned Monte Cnsto ; “it 
is very convenient, thtn 5 

“ it is more — it is magnificent * 

“ Pc h ' let us not lose such an oppor 
tumty , ’ returned Monte Cnsto " The deed, 
if you please, M le Notaire And he signed 
it rapidly, after ha\mg first run his eye over 
that part of the deed in which were specified 
the situation of tht house and the names of 
the piopnclois 1 Beituccio said he, “give 
fifty h\c thousand francs lo monsieur ” 

J The steward left the room with a filtering 
step, an 1 returned with a bundle of bank 
notes, whith the notary counted hie a man 
who never givts a receipt for money until after 
legal examination 

“And now,” dtmamled the count, “are 
all the foims complied with 5 ” 

“All, M It C orntc 
“Have you the keys 5 * 

“ Tliey ar^ in the hands of the concierge, 
who takes c irt of tht house , but here is the 
order I have given him to instil Monsieur le 
Comte in his new posst ssion 

“\tn will,’ ind Monte Crists null a 
Sign villi his hinl to the notiry which *aid, 
“I hi\e n> iuithu net 1 if veu y u may 
go ” 

“But, observed the honest notary ‘you 
aTe mistaken, T think M 1c Conitt ‘ it is 
only fifty thou c and fiancs, tvciy thing in 
eluded 

“And lour kt ■*’ 

“ Is included m this sum • 

“ But hue you not come fiom Auteml 
here?” 

“ ctitainly 

“Well, thtn, it is but fur that you should 
be pail for yoflr loss of time and trouble 
said the count , and lit made a gesture of 
polite dismissal The notaiy lift the room 
hack wards, and bowing down to the h ioun 1 , 
it was the fust time he hid e\cr mtl \ similar 
cbtnt “Sec this gcntluinn out,* sail the 
count to Bu tuc cio Ahd the steward foil wul 
the notary out of the room Seine)} was the 
count alone when he diew from his poil it a 
Aookwloscdvwith alOok, md oj tin cl it with a 
key which he wor*. roun 1 his ntcl md which 
nevtr li ft him Afli i hav mg so ighl for a few 
minutes, he stopped it i le f which hul several 
notes, and compared tin in with tht deed of 
sale which liy on the tabic, and iccillmg his 
\ou m>\ * ‘ Autcuil, Rue dc li 1 nnUint 

No 28 ,* it is indeed the sami,* said lie, 
“and now, am I to rely upon an avowal ex 
torted by religious or physical terror 5 How 
evti, m anhom I shall know all Beituccio ' * 
cued he, sti iking a light himmti with a pliant 
h indie, on a snail gong * Beituccio'” 
The steward appealed at the door “Mon- 
sieur Beituccio sail the count, “did you 
never tell me tliAt you haa travelled in 
France?” % 


“ In somt parts of F rance-r-yes, excellency.** 
“You know the environs of Parts, then?** 
“No, excellency, no,** returned the steward, 
with a sort of nervous trembling, which Monte 
( nsto, a connoisseur m all emotions, rightly 
attributed to gieat disquietude 

“ It is unfortunate, * leturned he, “ that 
you have never visited the environs, for I wish 
to see my new property this evening, and had 
you gont with me, you could have given me 
some useful information * 

“lo Auttuil ' * cried Butuecio, whose 
copper complexion became livid — ‘ I go to 
Autcuil ' 

“ Well, what is there surprising m that 5 
When I Inc at Autcuil, you must come theie, 
as you belong to my st rvic c ” Bertuccio huqg 
down his hci 1 before the impel lous look of his 
mastei and ltmainc l motionless, without 
m iking anv answer Why, what haship- 
pemd to you 5 — aic you going to make me 
ring a second fimt lot the e image? asked 
Monte (. risto, m the same tone th at Louis 
XI\ { mounced tht fimous “I have been 
almost obliged to wait 
b itnccioinuk but om bjinul to tht anti 
chamber and cued in i hoarse voict— ‘ Ills 
evielhn ys hoists' M nit ( risto wiote 
iw or thitt iiotts an 1 as h st iltd tht 1 ist, 
(he tew aid lppeaied ^ i ui excellency s 
cairnpe is it tilt do >i slid lie 

‘ \\ ell tal t y oui hat and gloves, * returned 
M )ntt L nsto 

‘ \m I to iccompmy you, M le Comte 5 * 
cue l Bcituuio ^ 

t ertamly you must give youf orders, foi 
I intend re si ling it the house It was unex 
niiij k 1 foi a su\ int of the count s to due to 
li mite m order of his so the stew nd, wilh- 
U saving i woid, followed his mister, who 
got mio the cirriagt, md signed him l o foi 
low, which he did, sciting himself respectfully 
on the fiont seat 


CHAPTER XI III. 

# 1 HE 1I0USL 01 AUI11II 

Momf Crisio had remarked that, as they' 
descended the staircise, Bertuccio signed hun 
self in the Corsican ininntr, tfut is, hail 
formed the ign of the cross m the air with hi 
thumb, and as he stated himself in the car 
nage muttc red a short prayer Any one but 
a curious man would have had pity on seeing 
the stew aid’s extraor hnary repugnance for the 
counts projected drive ext* a murt# , but ^it 
seemed tht count w as too cunous to excuse Ber 
tuccio this little journey In twenty minute^ 
they were at Auteuil ; tht steward’s emotion ha 1 
continued to augmen as whey entered thevulrge. 


■ ‘Tim HOUSE OF AlftEUIL. 



Bertuccio, grouched in a corner of the car- out danger of breaking it. “ Give me a , 
riage, began to examine with a feverish anxiety light." 

every house they .passed. “ Tell them to stop “ Shall I accompany you, monsieur ? ” 

at Rue de la Fontaine, No. 28,” said the “ No, it is unnecessary ; Bert uccio will show 

count, fixing his eyes on the steward, to whom me a light." And Monte-Cristo accompanied 
he gave this order. Bertuccio’s forehead was these words by a gift of two pieces of gold, 
covered with perspiration, but, however, he which produced a torrent of thanks and bless- 
obeye^l, and, leaning out of the window, he ings from the concierge. 

cried to the coachman — “ Rue de la Fontaine, “Ah, monsieur, ” said lie, after having 
No. 28.'* No. 28 was situated at the ex- vainly searched on the mantelpiece and the 
tremity of the village ; during the drive night shelves, “I have not got any candles.” 
had set in, or rather a black cloud, charged “Take one of the carriage lamps, Bertuccio," 
with electricity, gave to these vapours the ap- | said the count, “ and show me the apartments. *’ 
pearance atul solemnity of a dramatic episode j The steward obeyed in silence; but it was 
The carriage stopped, the footman sprang off ■ easy to see, from the manner in which the 
the box and opened the door. “Well,'’ said | hand that held the light trembled, how much 
the count, “ you do not get out, M. Bertuccio it cost him to obey. They went over a toler- 
— you are going to stay in the carriage, thc.11 — ably large ground floor, a first floor consisting 
What are you thinking of this evening ? ” of a saloon, a bath-room, and two bedrooms 5 
Bertuccio sprang out, and offered Ins shoulder by one of these bedrooms they arrived at a 
to the count, who, this time, leaned upon it as winding slaii case that opened on to the garden, 
he descended the three steps *of the carriage. “Ah ! here is a private staiirase,” said the 
“Knock," said the count, “and announce count; “that is convenient. Light me, M. 
me." Bertuccio knocked, the door opened, Bertuccio, and go first; wc will see where it 
and the concierge appeared. leads to.” 

“ What is iL ? ,,J askerl he. • “ Monsieur,” replied Bertuccio, “ it leads to 

“It is your new master, my good fellow,” the garden.” 
said the footman. And he held out to the “ And, pray, how do you know that? ” 
concierge the notary’s order. “It ought to do so, at least.” 

“The house is sold, then,” demanded the “ Well, let its be sure of that.” 
concierge; “and this gentleman is coming to Bertuccio sighed, and went on first; the 
live here ? ” , stairs led, in reality, lo the garden. At the 

“Yes, my friend,” returned the count; outer door the steward paused. 

“and I will endeavour to give you no cause to “Go on, Monsieur Bertuccio,” said the 
regret your old master." count. But he to whom he spoke was stupe- 

“ Oh, monsieur,” said the concierge, “I tied# bewildered, stunned; his haggard eyes 
shall not have much cause to regret him, for glanced round, as if in search of the traces of 
he came here but seldom ; it is five years since some terrible event, and with his clenched 
he was here last ; and he did well to sell the bands he seemed striving to shut out some 
house, for it did not bring him in anything at horrible recollections, 
all." “ Well ! " insisted the count. 

“ What was the name of your old master ? " “No, no," cried Bertuccio, setting down 
said Monte-Cristo. ^ the lantern at the angle of the interior wall. 

“ M. le Marquis de Saint-Meran. Ah, I am “ No, monsieur, it is impossible ; I can go no 
sure he has not sold the house for what he further." 

gave for it." “What does this mean?” demanded the 

“The Marquis de Saint-Meran !” returned irresistible voice of Monte-Cristo. 
the count. “The name is not unknown to “ Why, you must see, M. le Comte," cried 
me ; the Marquis de Saint-Meran !” and he the steward, “that this is not natural; thatf 
appeared to meditate. having a house to purchase, yo^ purchase jt 

“An old gentleman,” continued the con- exactly at Auteuil ; and that, purchasing it at 
cierge, “ a stanch follower of the B&urbons ; Auteuil, this house should be No. 28, Rue de 
he had an only daughter, who married M. cle la Fontaine. Oh ! why did I not tell you all? 
Villefort, who had been the procureur du roi I am sure you would not have forced me to 
at Nimes, and afterwards at Versailles.” come. I hoped your house would have been 
Monte-Cristo glanced at Bertuccio, who be- some other one than this ; as if there was not 
came whiter than the wall against which he another house at Auteuil than that of the 
leaned to prevent himself from falling. assassination ! ” 

“And is not this daughter dead?” demanded “Ah! ah 1 ” cried Monte-Cristo, stopping 
Monte-Cristo ; “I fancy I have heard so.” suddenly, “ what words did you utter ? Devu 
“ Yes, monsieur, one-and-dwenty years ago ; of a man, Corsican that you are, — always 
and since then we have not seen the poor mar- mysteries or superstitions. Come, take the 
quis three times.” lantern, and let us visit the garden ; you are 

“Thanks, thanks,” said Monte-Cristo, not afraid of ghosts with me, I hope? 1 ’ Ber- 
judgipg from the steward’s utter prostration tuccio raised the lantern and obeyed. The 
that he could not strqtch the coad further with* door, as it opened, disposed a gloomy sky, in 
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which the moon strove vainly to struggle 
through a sea of clouds that covered her with 
their sombre wave that she illumined for an 
instant, and was then lost in the daikness. 
The steward wished to turn to the left. “ No. 
ho, monsieur, ” said Monle-Cristo. “What is 
'the use of following the alleys? Here is a 
beautiful lawn, let us go on straight forwards.” 

Bertuccio wiped the perspiration from his 
brow, but obeyed : however, lie continued to 
take the left hand. Montc-Cristo, on the 
contrary, took the right hand ; arrived near a 
dump of trees, he stopped. The stcwaid 
could not restrain himselt. “ Move, monsieur, 
— move away, I entieat you ; you are exactly 
in the spot!” 

“ \\ hat spot ? ” 

“ Where he fell.” 

“ My dear Monsieur Bertuccio,” said Monte- 
Cristo, laughing, “recover yourself: we are 
no longer at Sartcne or at Cortc. 'i'his is not 
a mfiijuis, but an English garden ; badly kept, 
1 own, but still \ou must not calumniate it lor 
that.” 

“Monsieur, I implore you do not stay 
there ! ” 

“I think you are going mad, Bcrtuccio,” 
said the count, coldly. “ If that is the ease, T 
warn you, I shall have you put in a lunatic 
asylum.” 

“Alas! excellency,*' returned Bertuerjo, 
joining his hands, and shaking his head iri a 
manner that would have excited the count's 
laughter, had not thoughts of a superior in- 
terest occupied him, and rendered him atten- 
tive to the least revelation of this timeyous 
conscience. “Alas! excellency, the evil has 
arrived ! ” 

“ M. Bertuccio,” said Ihe count, “I am 
very glad to tell you that whilst }ougt*slii ulate, 
you wring your hands and loll your c)e-» like a 
man possessed by a devil who will not leave 
him; and I him* always remarked that the 
devil most obstinate to be expelled is a secret. 

I knew you were a Corsican. I knew you 
were gloomy, ami always blooding over some 
old history of the vendetta ; and I ovei looked 
that in Italy, because in Italy those things are 
thought nothing of. But in France they are 
Considered in \cry bad taste ; there are gen- 
darmes who occupy themselves with such 
affairs, judges who condemn, and scaffolds 
which avenge/’ Uertuccio clasped his hands, 
and as, in all these evolutions, lie did not let 
fall the lantern, the light showed liis pale and 
altered countenance. Monle-Ciisto examined 
him with the same look that, at Rome, had 
viewed the execution of Andrea, and then, in 
a tone that made a shudder pass through the 
veins of the poor steward, — “ The Abbe Busoni, 
then, told me an untruth/ 1 said he, “when, 
after his journey in France, in 1829, he sent 
you to me, with a letter of recommendation, 
in which he enumerated all your valuable 
qualities. Well, I shall wiitt* to the abbe ; 1 
shall render him responsible for his protfgfs 


misconduct, and I shall soon know all about 
this assassination. Only I warn you, that 
when I reside in a country, I jconfoun to all iis 
code, and I have no wish to put myself within 
the compass of the French law's for your sake.” 

“Oh, do not do that, excellency ; 1 have 
always served you faithfully,” cried "Uertuccio, 
111 despair. “ I have always been an honest 
man, and, as far as lay in my power, «1 have 
done good.” f 

“I do not deny it,” returned the count: 
“ but why are >011 thus agitated ? It is a had 
sign ; a quiet conscience does not occasion 
such paleness in the cheeks, and a uch tear in 
the hands of a man.” 

“But, M. le Comte/' lephed Beitiu », 
hesitatingly, “did not M. l'Abbc Busoni, v j 
heard my confession in the piison at Mimes, 
tell you I had a heavy reproach to make 
against myself?” 

“ Yes ; but as lie said you would make an 
excellent stcwartl, I concluded you had stolen 
— that was all.” 

“Oh, Monsieur le Comte!’’ returned Ber- 
tuccio, contemptuously. 

“ (Jr, as )am are a Corsican, that you had 
been unable to lesist the desiie of making a 
pc nit « as you call it.” 

“ \ es, my good master/' cried Berturcio, 
casting himself at the count's leet, “it was 
simply a vengeance, —nothing else.” 

“ 1 umleisiand that ; but i do not under- 
stand what it is that galvanizes you in this 
manner.” 

“ But, monsieur, it is very natural,” returned 
Uertuccio, “since it was in this house that my 
vengeance was accomplished/* 

“ \\ hat, my house ! ” 

“Oh, M. le Comte, it was not yours then.” 

“Whose, then! M. le Marquis de Snint- 
Meran, I think, the concieige said. What 
had vou to revenge on the Marquis dc Saint- 
Meran?” 

“Oh, it was not on him, monsieur; it was 
on another.” 

“This is strange,” returned Monte-Cri§to, 
seeming to yield to his reflections, “that you 
should find yourself without any preparation 
in a house where the event happened that 
causes )ou so much icmorse.” , 

“Monsieur,” said the steward, “it is 
fatality, *1 am sure. First, you purchased, a 
house at Auteuil ; this house is the one where 
I have/ committed an assassination ; you 
descend to the garden by the same staircase 
by which he descended ; "you stop at the spot 
where he received the blow' ; and two paces 
further is the grave in which he had just 
buried his child. This is not chance; for 
chance, in this case, resembles Providence too 
much.” 

“Well, M. le Corse, let us suppose it is 
Providence. I always suppose anything people 
please ; and, besides, you must concede some- 
thing to diseased minds. Come, collect your* 
self, and tell me aU.” 






« I have.never related it but once, and that 
was, to the Abb6 Busoni. Such things,” con- 
tinued Bertucci®, shaking his head, “are only 
related under the seal of confession.” 

“Then,” said the count, “1 refer you to 
your confessor ; turn Chartreux or Trappist, 
and relate your secrets ; but as for me, 1 do 
not lijce any one who is alarmed by such phan- 
tasms,* and I do not choose that my servants 
should be afraid to walk in the garden of an 
evening. I confess T am not very desirous of 
a visit from the commissairc de police ; for, in 
Italy, justice is only paid when silent, in 
Trance she is paid only when she speaks. 
f\ste / I thought you somewhat Coisican, a 
gre' t deal smuggler, and an excellent steward ; 
bu 1 see you have? other strings to your bow. 

\] aie no longer in my service, Monsieur 
.e'tuccio.” 

“ Oh, M. le Comte ! *’ cried the steward, 
.4? ruck with terror at this tlyeal, “if that is 
i lie only reason I cannot remain m your service, 

I will tell all ; for if I quit you, it will only be 
to go to the scafiold.” 

“ That is different,” replied Monte-Ciisto ; 

’ but if you intend to toll an uTiiiuili, lcflect 
it were better not to speak at all.' 

“ No, monsieur, I swear to you, by my 
hope* of salvation, T will tell you all, foi the 
Abbe Busoni himself only knew a part of my 
secret; but, I pray you, go away from that 
plane-tree, the moon is just buisimg through 
the clouds, and there, standing where you do, 
and wrapped in that cloak that conceals your 
figure, you remind me of M. de Villefort.” 

“What!” cried Monte-Cnsto, “it was 
M. de Villefort?” 

“ Your excellency knows him?” 

“ The former procurcur de roi at Nlmes ? ” 
“Yes.” 

“ Who married the Count de Saint-Meran’s 
daughter? ” 

“Yes.” 

“Who enjoyed the reputation of being the 
most severe, the most upright, the most rigid 
magistrate on the bench ? ” 

“Well, monsieur,” said Bcrtuccio, “this 

man with this spotless reputation ” 

“ Well ? ” 

“Was a villain.” 

“Bah?” replied Monte-Cristo & “im- 
possible ! ” 

“ It is as I tell you.” 

“ Ah ! really,” said Monte-Cristo. “ Have 
you proof of this ? ” 

“I had it.” 

“ And you have lost it. How stupid ! ” 
“Yes; but by careful search it might be 
recovered.” 

“ Really,” returned the count ; “ relate it to 
me, for it begins to interest me.” And the 
count, humming an air from Lucia di Lammer - 
moor> went to sit down on ^ bench, whilst 
BertuCcio followed him, collecting his thoughts. 
Bertuccio remained standing before him. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

THE VENDETTA. 

“ From what point shall I commence my 
story, M. le Comte?” asked Bcituccio. 

“ From where you please,” returned Monte- 
Cristo, “ since 1 know nothing at all of it.” 

“ I thought M. l'Abbe Busoni bad told your 
excellency.” 

“ Some particulars, doubtless ; but that is 
seven or eight years ago, and I have forgotten 

them. ” 

“ Then I can speak without fear of tiring 
your excellency.” 

“Co on, M. Bertuccio ; you will supply 
the want of the evening papers.” 

“ The story begins m 1815.” 

“Ah!” said Monte-Cristo, “1815 is not 
! yesterday.” 

“ No, monsieur ; and yet I recollect all 
things as clearly as if they had happened but 

then. I had a brother, an elder brother, who 
was in the service of the emperor ; he had 
become lieutenant in a regiment composed 
entirely of Corsicans. This brother was my 
only friend ; we became orphans, 1 at live, he 
at eighteen. He brought me up as if I had 
been his son ; and, in 1814, he married. When 
the emperor returned from the island of Elba, 
my brother instantly joined the army, was 
<dighily wounded at Waterloo, and retired with 
the army behind the Loire.” 

“But that is the history of the Hundred 
Days, M. Bertuccio,” said the count ; “unless 
1 am mistaken, it has been already written.” 

“Excuse me, excellency, but these details 
are necessary, anil you promised to be 
patient.” 

“ Co on, I will keep my word.” 

“One day we received a letter. I should 
tell you that we lived in the little village of 
Rogliano, at the ' \t remity of Cape Corse. 
This letter was from my brother. He told us 
that the army had disbanded, and that he 
should return by Chalcauroux, Clermont-Fer- 
rand, le Puy, and Nimes : and, if I had any 
money, lie prayed me to leave it forjiiin at 
Nime.s, with an aubcrgislc with" whom* I haH 
dealings.” 

“In the smuggling line?” said Monte- 
C’risto. 

“ Eh, M. le Corate, every one must live,” ' 

“ Certainly ; continue.” 

“ I loved my brother tenderly, as I told 
your excellency, and I resolved not to send, 
the money, but to take it to him myself. 1 
ossessed a thousand francs (^40). I left five 
undred with Assunta, my sister-in-law, and 
with the other five hundred 1 set oft’ for Nimes. 
It was easy to do so ; as I had my boat and a 
lading to take in at sea, everything favoured my 
project. But, a! ter w e hacUuken in om car^ o, the 
wind became contrary, » that we were lour Of' 
five days without being able tofmter the Rhone. 
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At last, however, we succeeded, and worked up 
.to Arles. I left the boat between -Bellegarde 
and Beaucaire, and took the road to Nimes. 

! 41 We are getting to the story now ? ” 

44 Yes, your excellency ; excuse me, but, as 
you will see, I only tell you what is absolutely 
necessary. Just at this time, the famous 
^massacres of the south of France took place. 
''Two 01 three brigands, called Tretsaillon, 
'Truphcmy, and Graffan, publicly assassinated 
everybody whom they suspected of Bonapart- 
, , jsm. You have doubtless heard of these mas- 
sacres, M. le Comte ? ” 

. 44 Vaguely: I was far fiom France at that 

period. Goon.” 

. ‘ “ As I entered Nimes, I literally waded 
in blood ; at every step you encountered dead 
. bodies and bands of the murderers, who killed, 
plundered, and burned. At the sight of this 
slaughter and devastation I became terrified, 
not for myself, — for I, a simple Corsican 
fisherman, had nothing to fear , on the con 
trary, that time was most favourable for us 
smugglers,-- but for my brother, a soldier of 
the empire, returning from the army of 
the Loire, with his uniform and his epaulets, 
there was everything to apprehend. I hastened 
to the aubergiste. My presages had been but 
too true ; my brother had arrived the previous 
evening at Nimes, and, at the very door of 
the house where he was about to demand 
hospitality, he had been assassinated. I did 
all in my power to discover the murderers, 
but no one durst tell me their names, so much 
.were they dreaded. I then thought of that 
French justice of which I had heard so nfuch, 
and which feared nothing, and I went to the 
procurcnr dtt roi." 

“ Anti this proat rrur dtt roi was named 
Villefort ? ” asked Monle-Cristo carelessly. 

“ Yes, your excellency ; he came from Mar 
seilles, where he had been deputy procureur 
His zeal had procured him advancement, and 
he was said to be one of the first who hat l 
informed the government of the departure 
from the island of Elba*” 

41 Then,’ said Monte-Cristo, “you went to 
ft him? ' 

44 4 Monsieur,’ I said, 1 my brother was as- 
■ sassineted yesterday in the streets of Nimes, 
X know not by whom, but it is your duty to 
. find out. You are the head of justice here ; 
and it is for justice to avenge those she has 
been unable to protect. * 

44 4 Who was your brother? * asked he. 

• 44 4 A lieutenant in the Corsican battalion.’ 

) 44 4 A soldier of the usurper, then ? * 

41 4 A soldier of the French army.’ 

- 44 4 Well,* replied he, 4 he has smitten with 
the sword, and has perished by the sword.’ 

‘"•You are mistaken, monsieur,’ I replied ; 
•he has perished by the poniard.’ 

44 4 What do you want me to do ? * asked the 
magistrate. 

14 4 1 have aireadytold you : avenge him. 1 

44 * On whom ? ’ T 

» 


44 4 On his murderers.* 

44 * How should I know who they are ? ’ 

44 4 Order them to be sought for.’ 

44 4 Why. your brother has been involved in 
a quarrel, and killed in a duel. All these old 
soldiers commit excesses which were tolerated 
in the time of the emperor, but which are not 
suffered now ; for the people here do noj, like 
soldiers of such disorderly conduct.’ * 
h * •Monsieur,’ I replied, *it is not for my- 
| self that I entreat your interference, — 1 should 
grieve for him or avenge him ; but my poor 
brother had a wife, and, were anything to 
happen to me, the poor creature would perish 
from want : for my brother’s pay alone kept 
her. Pray, try and obtain a small govern- 
ment pension for her.’ 

*' Every revolution has its catastrophes,’ 
returned M. de Villefort. 4 Your brother 
has been the victim of this ; it is a misfortune, 
and government owes nothing to his family. 
If we aie to judge by all the vengeance that 
the followers of the usurper exercised on the 
partisans of the king, when, in their turn, 
they were in power, your brother would be 
to-day, in all probability, condemned to death ; 
what has happened is quite natural, and is 
only the law of reprisals.’ 

44 4 What ! ’ cried I, 4 do you, a magistrate, 
speak thus to me ? ‘ 

44 4 All these Corsicans are mad, on my 
honour,’ replied M. de Villefort ; 4 they 
fancy that their countryman is still emperor. 
You have mistaken the time ; you should 
have told me this two months ago : it is too 
late now. Depart instantly, or I will compel 
! you to do so.’ 

44 1 looked at him an instant to see if, by- 

■ renewed entreaties, there was anything to 
hope. I?ut this man was of stone. I an- 

i proached him and said in a low voice,— ■ - 
i 4 Well! since you know the Corsicans so 
’ well, you know that they always keep their 

■ word. You think that it was a good deed 
! to kill my brother, who was a Bonapartist, 
j because you are a royalist ! Well ! I, who 
. am a Bonapartist, also, declare one* thing to 

you, which is, that I will kill you ; from this 
moment I declare the vendetta against you : 

; so protect yourself as well as you ran, for the 
j next tiipe we meet your last hour has come.* 

! And before he had recovered from his sur- 
prise, I opened the door and left the room.” 

44 Ah ! ah ! ” said Monte-Cristo. 4 *With 
your innocent appearance you do those 
things, M. Bertuccio ; and to a procurettr du 
roi ! moreover, did he know what was meant 
by this terrible word 4 vendetta * ? ” 

44 He knew so well, that from this moment 
he shut himself in his house, and never went 
out unattended, seeking me highland low. 
Fortunately, I was so well conceded that he 
could not find me. Then he became alarmed, 
and dared not reside any longer at Nimes; 
so he solicited a change of residence, and as 
he was in feality very influential, he was 
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nominated to Versailles ; but, as you knovV, 
a Corsican who has sworn to avenge himseU 
cares not for distance ; so his cairiage, Pi t as 
it went, was never above half a day v s journey 
bcfoie me, who followed him on foot Hit 
most impoitant thing vv'is, not to kil 1 him 
only, for 1 had an oppoitumty ot doing so i 
hundred times, but to 1 ill him without being 
diseovered at least without being arrested I 
no lofigcr belonged to my self, for I had my 
sister in law to protect md piovide for 
Dunng three months I watched \I de Vilk 
fort; for three months he took not a sttpout j 
of doors without my following him At 
length, I discovered that he went mysteriously I 
to Auttuil, I followed hint thither, and I saw 
him enter the house when we now are , only 
instc id of e lit ring 1} the gieit door tint 
looks into the s«ictr, he t line on hoisibaek, 
or m his cimigt left the one or the otlui 
at the little inn and enteied by the gate you i 
see there 1 ” Monte C usio unde a sign with I 
his head that he could disum amid the 1 
darkness the dooi to which Lutucuo alluded 
“ As I had nothing mou to do at \ tisulks 
I went to Auteu 1 and gaim d nil the inf mu i 
tion I eould If I wished to suipusc him, it 
was evident this was the spot to lie m w lit 
fox him I he house bclm/td as the eon 
cierge informed youi cxctlUn v, to M de 
Mint Me ran, Villcfoit s fuller m Jiw M de 
Mint Meran lived at Maistilles , so that this 
countrj house w is useless to him, and it was 
reported to be let to a young widow, known | 
only by the name of tht baroness 

“One evening, is I was lot kmc ovei the 
wall, I saw a young and handsome w email, 
who was walking alone m the g ldeii, which 
was not overlooked by my win lows, and 1 
guessed that she was aw iitint* M de Villefoit 
AVhen she was sufficiently mai to elistingui h 
her features, I saw she w is fiom eighteen to 
nineteen, tall and very fan As she had a 
loose muslin dress on, md as nothing con 
cealed hu figurt, I svw lit woull eie long 
become a mothei A few mo ntnts after the 
little dooi was opened ind a man enterel, 
the young female hastened to meet him ; they 
threw themselves into cat h < thu s arms tm 
braetd tenderly, and letuincd logctbo to Lhc 
house I his mm was M de Villcfoit 1 
fully believed that when he went %ut in the 
night he would be forced to tiaverse the whole 
of the gaiden alone * 

“And,” asked the count, did you evu 
know the name of this w oman * ” 

“No, excellency,” returned Ilertuccio “ you 
will see I had not time to learn it.” 

“ Go on ” 

“lhat evening,” continued Beituccio ; “ I 
could have killed the piocureur du roi ; but as 
I was not sufficiently master of the localities, 

I was fearful of not killing him on the spot, 
and that should his cues give the alarm, I 
could not escape, I put H off until the next 
occasion, and in order that nothing should 


escape me, I took a ehambtr lool mg into the 
street along which ran the w ill ol the paidcn 
Three days after, about seven t cl el in tho 
evening, i siw a servant on luisiM k knr 
the house at full ga’lcp an l t U th i ad 
tint led to bevies I ccnicc tilled he vv is ^cuig 
to \tisiillts, and I w is n >t deceived lluoe 
hours iftcr, the man u tinned covered with 
(lust lus ci rind w is |eilounecl an 1 ten 
minutes aftu, uiotlui nnu on fc t, muftled m 
a mantle opened the little ck oi of tilt guden, 
winch he closet thu hnn I d sen led 
i q idl\ , alt h u h L lnd u t^^n \ ilk fort’s 
fact 1 ice ogiu/c 1 him 1\ ll MR Umg of my 
lieait I ciosst I the sheet ml stopj e I at a 
post pi ice (1 at tin an t It cl the will and by 
means of which l b 1 1 e ue l efi n lool td into 
the g Helen 1 his time I c ! in tc >utc lit myself 
with lcoking, but I tool my l lute out of my 
poclct, ft It that the point w is simp, and 
spiarig ovn the wall Mv fust caiu was to 
lipi to th d oi he hid left tile key in it, 
t ikmg the simple piccautionoftmmn s it twice 
in the lock Nothing, then, pi eventing my 
esc vne by this means lex mimed the 1 c ililies 
llie^hidtn foi tiled i 1 ng scpiu i tuna of 
smooth trnf extended m the middle , and it 
the coiners were tufts oi tKLS with thick and 
nn sy ferine* , thil mingled with the sliiubs 
uid flow eis 111 oi let to ^o fi >m tlie d > i to 
the h nisi <i fiom the house to ill d c r, M 
de \ lllefoit w is coiup lltd to pass by one ot 
the c clumps 

“ It was the end « 1 Sept end ct the wind 
l lew v loleiillv I he f ml Inn] c of the 
]>ajc me on, lu kkn at evuy instant by the 
masses if dul ekud ih it wut sweeping 
acioss the s’ \, whitened the mav tiled w ilks 
that lei t( the house, but wut ut alrie to 
pici c the cl c urity ol the tlucl hrubbeues 
m which a min could conceal hims H without 
any feu ofdscovuy I In 1 my sc If in the one 
neaiest to tile pith \ lllefoit nui*t take, id 
scarcely w is ] lliuc vvlicn amidst the gu t of 
wind, I fumed 1 he rd ncans l ill yon 
kn iw, oi i uher ycu do not knot, M It 
Comte, lhat In wh is ibout to commit an 
assassination fancies be hears low nits pti 
pctuilly linging in Ins eats Iw » hom* 
pissed thus, dunng which 1 uuigmc 1 I he aid 
thes* moms it pi ale d Midnight stiuifl 
tilt hst stroke died away, I siw a font light 
shine thiough the vvindowsof the pnv ite stair 
nst by which we hive just descended The 
dooi opened, and the man m the nnnllcrt 
appeaud The temblc moment hid come! 
but I had so long hi tn piq and fc r it that my 
heait did not fnl m tlie Itisl , I diew my 
knife from my pool cl agnn, opened it, and 
prepared mvstlf to stiikc The man m the 
mantle advanced tow aids me, but as he drew 
near I saw he ha 1 a weapon m his hand I 
was afiaid, not of a struggle, but of a failure. 
Whtn he was only a few paces from me, I saw 
that what 1 hacl taken for a weapon was only 
a spade I was still unable to define for whit 
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reason M. de Villefbrt had this spade in his 
* hands, when he stopped close to the clump, 
glanced round, and began to dig a hole in the 
/earth. I then perceived that he hid something 
beneath his mantle, which he laid on the grass 
‘in order to dig more freely. Then, I confess, 
curiosity became mixed with my hatred; I 
-wished to see what Villcfort wis going to do 
‘.there, and 1 remained motionless and holding 
^ my* breath. Then an idea crossed my mind, 
t which was confirmed when I saw the procurcur 
v du roi lift from under his mantle a box, two 
■feet long, andnix or eight inches deep. I let 
him place the box in the hole he had made ; 
then, while he stamped with his feet to remove 
ail traces of his occupation, I rushed on him 
and plunged my knife into his breast, ex- 
claiming, — ‘1 am Giovanni Bcrtuccio ; thy 
death for iny brother’s ; thy Ireasuie for his 
widow ; thou seest that my vengeance is more 
complete than 1 had hoped.' I know not if 
he hejatd these words ; I think he did not, for 
he fell without a cry; I felt his blood gush 
over my face, but I was intoxicated, I was 
delirious, and the blood refreshed, instead of 
burning me. In a second I had disinterred 
the box ; then, that it might not be known I 
had done so, I filled up the hole, threw the 
spade over the wall, and lushed through the 
door, which I double-locked, carrying off the 
key.'* 

“Ah!' 1 said Monte-Crido, “it seems to 
met his was only a murder and robbery.** 

1 “ No, your excellency," returned Bcrtuccio ; 

“it was a vendetta followed by a restitution.” 

* And was the sum a large one ? ** n 

“"It was not money.” 

“ Ah ! I recollect,” replied the count ; “did 
you not say something of an infant? ** 

“ Yes, excellency; I hastened to the river, 
sat down on the bank, and with my knife 
forced open the lock of the box. In a fine 
linen cloth was wrapped a new-born child. 
Its purple visage, and its violet-coloured hands, 
showed it had perished from suffocation ; but 
as it was not >et told, I hesitated to throw it 
into the water that ran at my feet ; in reality, 
at the end of an instant, I fancied I felt a 
slight pulsation of the heart ; and as I had 
be£n assistant £t the hospital at llastia, I did 
What a doctor would have done — J inflated the 
lungs by blowing air into them, and at the 
expiration of a quarter of an hour, J. saw the 
breathing commence, and a feeble cry was 
heard. In my turn I uttered a cry, but a cry 
of joy. * God has not cursed me then, * I cried, 
‘since he permits me to save the life of a 
human creature, in exchange for the life I have 
taken away.* ” 

“ And what did you do with the child ? ” 
paked Montc-Cristo.' “It was an embarrassing 
load for a man seeking to escape. ** 

“I had not for a moment the idea of keep- 
ing ft, but I knew that at I’aris there was an 
hospital where thejb receive these poor 
^matures. As I passr^the barrier, I declared 


I had found this child off the road, and I 
inquired where the hospital was ; the box cott- 
firmed my statement ; the ljnen proved ft 
belonged to wealthy parents ; tnc blood 
with which I was covered might have pro- 
ceeded from the child as well as from any one 
else. No objection was raised, but they 
pointed out to me the hospital, which was 
situate at the upper end of the Rue d’l^hfer,; 
and after having taken the precaution of 
cutting the linen in two pieces, so that one of 
the two letters which marked it was wrapped 
round the child, whilst the other remained in 
my possession, I rang the bell, and fled with 
all speed. A fortnight after I was at Rogliano, 
and I said to Assunta, — ‘ Console thyself, 
sister, Israel is dead, but he is avenged.’ She 
demanded W'hat I meant, and when I had re- 
counted all to her, — ‘ Giovanni,’ said Assunta, 
‘you should have brought this child with you ; 
we would have replaced the parents ithas lost, 
have called it Benedetto, and then in conse- 
quence of this good action God would have 
blessed us.’ hi reply I gave her the half of 
the linen 1 had kept in order to reclaim him if 
we became rich.” 

“What letters are marked on the linen?” 
said Monte-Cristo. 

“ An II and an N, surmounted by a baron’s 
coronet.” 

“ By heaven, M. Bcrtuccio, you make use 
of heraldic terms ; where did you study 
heraldry ? ” 

“In your service, excellency, where every- 
thing is learned.” 

“ Go on ; I am curious to know two things.” 

“What are they, monseigneur?” 

“What became of this little boy? for I 
think you told me it was a boy. Monsieur 
Bcrtuccio.” « 

“ No, excellency, I do not recollect telling 
you that” 

“i thought you did; I must have been 
mistaken.” ' ' 

“No, you were not, for it was in reality a 
little boy. But your excellency wished to 
know two things, what ivas the second ? ” 

“The second was the crime of which you 
were accused when you asked for a confessor, 
and the Abbe Busoni came to visit you at your 
request in the prison at Nimes.” 

“ The Story will be very long, excellency.” 

“What matter? you know I take but little 
sleep, and I do not suppose you are very much 
inclined for it either.” Bertuccio bowed, and 
resumed his story. 

“ Partly to drown the recollections of the 
past that haunted me, partly to supply tfe 
wants of the poor widow, I eagerly returned . 
to my trade of smuggler, which had become 
more easy since that relaxation of the laws 
which always follows a revolution.^ The 
southern districts w r ere ill- watched , iff par- 
ticular, in consequence of the disturbances that 
were perpetually breaking out hi Avignbn* 
Nimes, or Uze^ We profited by the kind of 
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respite government gave us to make friends 
everywhere. Since my brother's assassination 
in thte streets of *Nimes, I had never entered 
the town ; the result was, the aubergistc with 
whom we were connected, seeing we would 
no longer come to him, was forced to come to 


had guessed all. She had profited by my 
absence, and furnished with the half of the 
linen, and having written down the Hay and 
hour at which I had deposited the child at the 
hospital, had set oft’ for Paris, and had re- 
claimed it. No objection was raised, and the 


ns, and had established a branch to his.inn, on 
the road from Bellegarde to Beaucaire, at the 
sign*of* the Pont du Gard. We had thus, both 
on the side of Aigues-Mortes, Martigues, or at 
Bouc, a dozen places where we left our goods, 
and where, in case of necessity, wc concealed 
ourselves from the gendarmes and custom-house 
officers. Smuggling is a profitable trade when 
a certain degree of vigour and intelligence is 
employed ; as for myself, brought up in the 
mountains, I had a double motive for fearing 
the gendarmes and custom-house officers, as 
my appearance before the judges would cause ail 
inquiry, and an inquiry always looks back into 
the past. And in my past lifathey might find 
something far more grave than the selling of 
smuggled cigars, or barrels of brandy without 
31 permit. So, preferring death to capture, [ 
accomplished the most astonishing deeds, and 
which, more than once, showed ’me 1 that the 
too great care we take of our bodies is the only 
obstacle to the success of those projects which 
require a rapid decision, and vigorous and de- 
termined execution. In reality, when you 
have once devoted your life, you are no longer 
the equal of other men, or, rather, other men 
are no longer your equals ; and whosoever has 
taken this resolution feels his strength and re- 
sources doubled.” 

44 Philosophy, Monsieur Bertuccio,’' inter- 
rupted the count ; “ you have done a little of 
everything in your life.” 

“ O excellency ! ” 

** No, no, but philosophy al half-past ten at 
night is somewhat late ; yet I have no other 
observation to make, for what you say is 
correct, vdri^h is more than can be said for all 
philosophy,” 

• %% My journeys became more and more ex- 
tensive .and more productive. Assunta took 
cafe of. all, and our little fortune increased. 
One- day that I was setting forth on an expedi- 
tion, 4 Go,’ said she ; ‘ at your return I will 
give you a surprise.’ I questioned her, but in 
Vaija ; she would tell me nothing, mid 1 de- 
parted. Our expedition lasted nearly six 
weeks ; we had been to Lucca to take in oil, 
to Leghorn for English cottons, and we ran 
pur cargo without opposition, and returned 
home full of joy. When I entered the house, 
the first thing I beheld in the centre of 
Assunta’s chamber was a cradle that might be 
called sumptuous compared with the rest of 
the furniture, and in it a baby of seven or 
eight months old. I uttered a cry of joy ; the 
ojQy moments of sadness I had known since the 
assassination of the procureur du roi were 
caused, by the recollection that I had , aban- 
doned this child. For the assassination itself 
I had never felt, any remorse. # Poor Assunta 


I 
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infant was given lip to her. Ah, I confess, 
M. le Comic, when I *aw the poor creature 
sleeping peacefully in its cradle, I felt my eyes* 
filled with tears. 4 Ah, Assunta,’ cried I, 

4 you are an excellent woman, and Heaven 
will bless you.' ” 

“This,” said Montc-Ct Lio, 41 is less correct 
than your philosophy, it is only faith.” 

“Alas! your excellency is light,” replied 
Beftuccio, 44 and Clod made this infant the in- 
strument of our punishment. Never did a per- 
verse nature declare itself more prematurely ; 
and yet it was not owing it) any fault in his 
bringing up. 11c was a most lmcly child, 
with laigc blue eyes, of that deep colour that' 
harmonizes so well with the general fairness of 
the complexion ; only hi* hair, which was too 
light, gave his face a wo-,1 singular expression, 
which redoubled the vivacity of bis look and 
the malice of his smile. Unfortunately, there 
is a proverb that says, that 4 red is cither alto* 
gether good or altogether bad.’ The proverb 
was but too correct as regarded Benedetto, 
and even in his infancy he manifested the 
wor.il disposition. It is true, that the indul- 
gence of hi* mother encouraged him. This 
child, for whom my poor sister would go to 
the town, five or six leagues off, to purchase 
the earliest fruit* and the most tempting sweet- 
meal*, preferred to the grapes of Palma, or the 
preserves of Genoa, the chestnuts stolen from’ 
a neighbour's orchard, or the dried apples in 
his loft, when he could eat as well of the nuts 
and apples that grew in my garden. One day, 
when Benedetto was about five or six, our 
neighbour, Wasilio, who, according lo the 
custom of the country, never locked up his 
purse or his valuables, — for, as your excellency 
knows, there were no thieves in ('orsira, — 
complained that he had lost a louis out of his 
purse ; we thought he must have made a mis- 
take in counting his money, but be persisted 
in the accuracy of his statement. One dayj 
Benedetto, who had quitted the hoirw since 
the morning, to our great anxiety, did not rc-. 
turn until lute in the evening, dragging a 
monkey after him, which he said he had found 
chained to the foot of a tree. Foi more than 
a month past, the mischievous child, who 
knew not what to wish for, had taken it into 
his head to have a monkey. A boatman who, 
had passed by Rogliano, and who had several 
of these animals, whose tricks had greatly 
diverted him, had, doubtless, suggested this 
idea to him. 4 Monkeys are not found iiiour 
woods chained to tiec.s,’ said I ; 4 confess how 
you obtained this animal. * 'Benedetto main* . 
tained the truth of w'hat he had said, arid 
accompanied it with details that did more 
honour to his imaginatfcn than to his veracity. 
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I became angry ; he began to laugh ; I 
■threatened to strike him and he made two 
steps backwards. ‘ You cannot beat me, ’ said he ; 
‘you have no right, for you arc not my father.’ 

“Wc never knew who had revealed this 
fatal secret, which we had so carefully con- 
cealed from him ; however, it was this an- 
swer, in which the child’s whole character re- 
vealed itself, that almost terrified me, and my 
arm fell without touching him. The boy tri- 
umphed, and this victory rendered him so auda- 
cious, that all the money of Assunta, whose 
* affection for him scented to increase as he 
became more unworthy of it, was spent in 
caprices she knew' not how to contend against, 
and follies she had not the courage to prevent. 
When I was at Rogliano everything went on 
properly ; but no sooner was my back turned 
than Benedetto became master, and everything 
went ill. When he was only eleven, lie chose 
his companions from among the young men of 
v eighteen or twenty, the worst characters in 
Bastin', or, indeed, in Toisica : and they had 
already, for some pieces of mischief, been 
several times threatened with a prosecution. I 
became alarmed, as any prosecution might be 
attended with serious consequences. I was ! 
compelled, at this period, to leave Corsica on | 
an important expedition ; I reflected fora long 
time, and with the hope of averting some im- 
pending misfortune, I resolved that Benedetto 
should accompany me. I hoped that the 
active and laborious life of a smuggler, with 
the severe discipline on board, would have a 
salutary effect on his character, well-nigh, if 
. ♦not quite, corrupted. I spoke to Benedetto 
alone, and proposed to him to accompany me, 
endeavouring to tempt him by all the promises 
most likely to dazzle the imagination of a 
child of twelve years old. He heard me 
patiently ; and when I had finished, burst out 
laughing. 

“ ‘Are you mad, uncle?’ (he called me by 
this name when he was in a good humour) : 
i do you think I*am going to. change the life 1 
lead for your mode of existence — my agree- 
able indolence for the hard and precarious toil 
-you impose on yourself? exposed to the bitter 
■ frost at nighty and the scorching heat by day, 
compelled to conceal yourself, and when you 
are perceived, receive a volley of balls, and all 
to earn a paltry sum? Why, I have as much 
money as I want : mother Assunta always fur- 
nishes me when I ask for it. You sec that I 
should be a fool to accept your offer.’ The 
arguments, and this audacity, perfectly stupe- 
fied me. Benedetto rejoined his associates, 
and I saw him from a distance point me out to 
them as a fool. ” ’ 

“ Sweet child ! ” murmured Montc-Cristo. 

“ Oh ! had he been my own son,” replied 
Bertuccio, “ or even my nephew, I would have 
brought him back to the right ^road, for the 
knowledge that you arc doing your duty gives 
yon strength ; but ineyidea that I was striking 
ft child whose father Ihftd killed, made it im- 


possible for me to punish him. * I gave my 
sister, who constantly defended the unfortu- 
nate l»oy, good advice ; and as she confessed 
that she had several times missed money to a 
consideiable amount, I showed her a safe 
place in which to conceal our little treasure for 
the future. My mind was already made up ; 
Benedetto could read, write, and cyptybr per- 
fectly ; for when the fit seized him, he letfrned 
more in a day than others in a week ; my in- 
tention was to enter him as a clerk in some 
ship, and without letting him know anything 
of my plan, to convey him some morning on 
board : by this means his future treatment 
would depend upon his own conduct. I set 
off for France after having fixed upon the 
plan. All our cargo was to be landed in the 
Gulf of Lyons; and this was the more diffi- 
cult, since wc were in 1S29. The most per- 
fect tranquillity was restored, and the vigilance 
of the custom-house officers was redoubled, 
and this strictness was increased at this time, 
in consequence of the fair of Beaucaire. 

“Our expedition commenced favourably. 
We anchored our barque, which had a double 
hold, where our goods were concealed, amidst 
! a number of other vessels that bordered the 
banks of the Rhone from Beaucaire to Arles. 
On our arrival there we began to discharge 
our cargo in the night, and to convey it into 
the town, by the help of the aubergistes with 
whom we were connected. Whether success 
rendered us imprudent, or whether we were 
betrayed, I know not ; but one evening, about 
five o'clock, our little cabin-boy hastened, 
breathless, to inform us that he had seen a de- 
tachment of custom-house officers advancing 
in our dii ection. It was not their vicinity that 
alarmed us, for detachments were constantly 
patrolling along the banks of the Rhone, but 
the care," according to the boy’s account, they 
took to avoid being seen. In an instant we 
were on the alert, but it was too late ; our 
vessel was surrounded, and amongst the 
custom-house officers I observed several gen- 
darmes ; and, as terrified at the sight .of their 
uniform as I was brave at the sight* of any 
other, I sprang into tne hold, opened a port, 
and dropped into the river, dived, afid only 
rose at intervals to breathe, until I reached a 
cutting tfiat led from the Rh6ne to the canal 
that runs from Beaucaire to Aiguesmortes. I 
was now safe, for I could swim along the 
cutting without being seen, and I reached the 
canal in safety. 1 had designedly taken this 
direction. I have already told your excel- 
lency of an aubergiste of Nfmes who had set 
up a little inn on tne road from Bellegarde to 
Beaucaire.” 

“ Yes,” said Monte-Cristo, “ I perfectly re- 
collect him ; I think he was your colleague.” 

“ Precisely,” answered Bertuccio ; ** but he 
had, seven or eight years before this period, 
sold his establishment to a tailor at Marseilles, 
who, having almost ruined himself in his old 
trade, wished to make his fortune in another. 
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Or course we made the same arrangements 
with the new landlord that we had with the 
old ; and it was of this man that I intended to 
ask shelter.” 

“ What was his name ? ” inquired* the count, 
who seemed to become somewhat interested in 
Bertuccio’s story. 

“ Gaspard Caderousse ; he had married a 
woman ’from the village of Carconte, and 
whom we did not know by any other name 
than that of her village. She was suffering 
from the marsh fever, and seemed dying by 
inches. As for her husband, he was a strap- 
ping fellow of forty, or fivc-and -forty, who had 
more than once, in time of danger, given ample 
proof ufltis presence of mind and courage.” 
“And you say,” interrupted Monte-Cristo, 

“ that this took place towards the year ” 

“ 1S29, M. le Comte.” 

“ In what month?” 

“June.” • 

“The beginning or the end ? ” 

“The evening of the 3rd.” 

“ Ah,” said Monte-Cristo, “the evening of 
the 3rd of June, I S29. Goon.” 

“It was from Caderousse that! intended 
demanding shelter ; and, as we never entered 
by the dnor that opened on to the road, I re- 
solved not to break through the rule, and, 
climbing over the garden -hedge, I crept 
amongst the olive and wild fig trees : and, 
tearing that Caderousse might have some one 
there, I entered a kind of shed in which I had 
often passed the night, and which was only 
separated from the inn by a partition, in whicli 
holes had been made in order to enable us to 
watch an opportunity of announcing our pre- 
sence. My intention was, if Cadet ousse was 
alone, to acquaint him with my presence, 
finish the meal the custom-house officers had 
interrupted, and profit by the threatened storm 
to return to the Rhone, and ascertain the state 
of our vesssel and its crew. I stepped into the 
shed, and it was fortunate I did so, for at that 
moment Cadeiousse entered with a stranger. 

“ I waited patiently, not to overhear what 
they said. ’but because J could do nothing else : 
besides, the same thing had occurred often 
before. The man who was with Caderousse 
was evidently a stranger to the South of 
France : he was one of those merchants who 
come to sell jewellery at the fair of Beaucaire, 
and who, during the month the fair lasts, and 
during which there is so great an-influx of mer- 
chants and customers from all parts of Europe, 
often have dealings to the amount of 100,000 
to 150,000 francs (£4,000 to £6, 000). Cade- 
rousse entered hastily. Then, seeing that the 
room was. as usual, empty, and only guarded 
by the dog, he called to his wife ; * Hilloa, 
Carconte ! 1 said he, 4 the worthy priest has 
not deceived us; the diamond is real.* An 
exclamation of joy was heard, and the stair- 
case creaked beneath a feeble step. * What 
do you say ? ’ asked his wife, pale as death. 

“ ‘ l say that the diamond is rial, and that 


this gentleman, one of the first jewellers of 
Paris, will* give us 50,000 francs for it 
(£2,000). Only, in order to satisfy himself it 
really belongs to us, he wishes you to relate 
to him, as I have done already, the miraculous 
manner in which the diamond came into our 
possession. In the meantime, please to sit 
down, monsieur, and I will fetch you some 
refreshment.’ The jeweller examined atten- 
tively the interior of the inn and visible poverty 
of the persons who were about to sell him a 
diamond that seemed to have come from the 
casket of a prince. • Relate your story, 
madame,* said he, wishing, no doubt, to 
profit by the absence of the husband, so that 
the latter could rft>t influence the wife’s story, 
to see if the two recitals tallied. 

“ ‘ Oh ! ” relumed she, ‘ it was a gift of 
Heaven ! My husband was a great friend, in 
1814 or 1815, of a sailor named Edmond 
Danies. This poor fellow, whom Caderousse 
had forgotten, had not forgotton him, and at 
his death bequeathed this diamond to him.* 
“‘But how did he obtain it?’ asked the 
jeweller ; ‘ had he it before he was imprisoned ?* 
“‘No, monsieur; but it appears that in 
prison he made the acquaintance of a rich 
Englishman ; and as in prison lie fell sick, 
and Dantes took the same care ot him as if 
he had been his brother, the Englishman, 
when he was set free, gave this stone to 
Dantes, who, less fortunate, died, and, in his 
turn left it to us, and charged the excellent 
abbe who was here this morning, to deliver it.* 
“ ‘ The same story ! ’ muttered the jeweller ; 
‘ and,* improbable as it seems at first, the 
history may be true. There’s only the price 
we are not agreed about.* 

“‘How not agreed about?’ said .Cade- 
rousse ; * I thought we agreed for the price I 
asked.’ 

‘ That is,’ replied the jeweller, ‘ I offered 
40,000 francs.’ 

“‘Forty thousand!’ cried La Carconte; 
‘ we will not part with it lor that sum. The abbe 
told us it was worth 50,000 without the setting.* 
“ * What was the abbe’s name ?’ asked tnc 
indefatigable questioner. 

“ 4 The Abbe Busoni,’ said La Carconte. 

“ 1 lie was a foreigner?’ • m — * 

“ ‘ An Italian from the neighbourhood of 
Mantua, I believe.’ 

“ 4 Let me see this diamond again,’ replied 
the jeweller ; * the first tiin'i you are often 
mistaken as to the value of a stone.’ Cade- 
rousse took from his pocket a small case of 
black shagreeji, opened, and gave it to the 
jeweller. At the sight of the diamond, which 
was as large as a hazel-nut, La Carconte’s 
eyes sparkled with cupidity.” 

“And what did you think of this fine 
story, eavesdropper ? ” said Monte-Cristo ; 
“did you credit it ? ” 

“Yes, your excellency.^ I did not look on 
Caderousse as a bad man, mid 1 thought him in- 
capable of committing a enme, 9r even a theft. ” 
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“That did,, more honour to your heart 
than to your experience, M. Bertuccio. Had 
ypu known tins Edmond Dantes, of whom 
thtey spoke ? ” 

44 No, your excellency, I had never heard 
of him before, and never but once afterwards, 
and that was from the Abbe Busoni himself, 
when I saw him in the prison at Nunes.” 

“ Go on.” 

, “ The jeweller took the ring, and, drawing 
from his pocket a pair of steel pliers and a 
small set of copper .scales, taking the stone 
out of its setting, he weighed it carefully. 

“ 1 1 will give you 45,000,’ .said lie, * but not 
a halfpenny more ; besides, as that is the exact 
value of the stone, I brought just that sum 
with me.* J 

44 4 Oh, that’s no matter,* replied Caderousse ; 
4 1 will go back with you to fetch the other 
5,000 francs.* 

44 * No,’ returned the jeweller, giving hack 
the diamond and the ring to Caderousse 
— 4 no, it is worth no more ; and T am sorry 
Loffered so much, for the stone has a flaw in it, 
which 1 had not seen. However, I will not 
go from my word, and I will give 45,000.’ 

, 44 4 At least, replace the diamond in the ring,’ 
said La Carconte, sharply. 

4 Ah, true,’ replied the jeweller, and he reset 
the stone. 

'/« 44 4 No matter,’ observed Caderousse, replac- 
ing the box in his pocket, ‘some one else will 
purchase it.’ 

44 4 Yes,’ continued the jeweller ; f but some 
cine else will not be so easy as I am, or con- 
tent himself with the same story. It Is not 
natural that a man like you should possess 
such a diamond. 1 It* will inform against you. 
.You would have to find the Abbe Busoni ; 
and abbes who give diamonds worth I wo 
thousand iouis are rare. Justice would sei/e 
it, and put you in prison ; if at the end of 
three or four months you are set at liberty, 
the ring will be lost, or a false stone, worth 
three francs, will be given you instead of a dia- 
mond worth 50,000 or perhaps 55,000 francs ; 
but which you must allow one runs consider- 
able risk in purchasing.* 

“ Caderousse and his wife looked eagerly at 
«aeh»othcr. * 4 No,’ said Caderousse, 4 we are 
not rich enough to lose 5,000 francs.’ 

“ * As you please, my dear sir,’ said the 
jeweller ; 1 1 had, however, as you see, brought 
^ou the money in bright coin.’ And he drew 
from his pocket a handful of gold, which he 
jnade sparkle in the dazzled eyes of the inn- 
keeper, and in the other hand he held a packet 
of, bank-notes. 

evidently a severe struggle in 
the mind oicaderousse ; it, was evident that 
the small slm een cage ^ w hj c h he turned and 
returned in h hand, did not seem to him 
commensurate . va j ue t0 the enormous sum 
wluch fascinated • ^ turned towards 

h» wife. ‘ Whal c, b thi k f thu ? , h 
asked, in a low; vok/ w * 


4 4 4 _Let him have it— let him haYeit,***he 
said. 4 If he returns to Beaucaire without the 
diamond, he will inform against us v ; and, as he 
says, who knows if we shall ever again see the 
Abbe Busoni ?— in-all probability wc shall never 
see him. ’ 

44 4 Well, then, so I wall ? ’ said Caderousse ; 

‘ so you may have the diamond fou 45,000 
francs. But my wife wants a gold chain, and 
I want a pair of silver buckles.’ 

44 The jeweller drew from his pocket a long 
the flat box, which contained several samples of 
articles demanded. 4 Here,’ he said, 4 lam very 
plain in my dealings — take your choice.’ The 
woman selected a gold chain worth about five 
louis, and the husband a pair of buckles, worth 
perhaps fifteen francs. 4 1 hope you will not 
complain now ? ’ said the jeweller. 

44 ‘The abbe told me it was worth 50,000 
francs,’ muttered Caderousse. 4 Come, come, 
— give it me ! What a strange fellow you Jare ! ’ 
said the jeweller, taking the diamond from his 
hand. 4 I give you 45,000 francs, — that is, 
2,500' livres of income,— a fortune such as I 
wish I had myself, and you are not satisfied ! ’ 

4 4 4 And the five-and-Tforty thousand francs,’ 
inquired Caderousse in a hoarse voice, 4 where 
are they ? Come— Jet us see them ! ’ 

4 4 4 Here they are,’ replied the jeweller ; and 
he counted out upon the table 15,000 francs in 
gold, and 30,000 francs in bank-notes. 

^ “‘Wait whilst 1 light the lamp,’ said La 
Carconte : 4 it is growing dark, and there may 
be some mistake.’ In tact, the night had 
come on during this conversation, and with 
the night the storm which had been threaten- 
ing for the last half-hour. The thunder was 
heard growling in the distance ; but neither 
the jeweller, nor Caderousse, nor La Carconte, 
seemed to heed it, absorbed as they were all 
three with the demon of gain. I myself fell a 
strange kind of fascination at the sight of all 
this gold and all these bank-motes : it seemed 
to me that I was in a dream ; and, as it al- 
ways happens in a dream, I felt myself riveted 
to the spot. Caderousse counted and again 
counted the gold and the notes ; then handed 
them to his wife, who counted and counted 
them again in her turn. During thU time, the 
jeweller made the diamond play and sparkle 
benea^i the ray of the lamp, and the gem threw 
out jets of light which made him unmindful of 
those which — precursors of the storm--~began 
to play in at the windows. ‘ Well, ’inquired 
the jeweller, 4 is the cash all right ? ” 

44 4 Yes,’ said Caderousse. ‘ Give me /the , 
pocket-lx>ok, La Carconte, and find a bag 
somewhere.’ 

44 La Carconte went to a cupboard, and re- 
turned with an old leathern pocket-book, from , 
which she took some greasy, letters, and pat in 
their place the bank-notes, anil a bag, .in which 
were at the -moment two or three orpins of six 
livres each, and which, in all probability, 
formed the entire fortune of- the miserable 
couple. 4 There,’ said Cade$usse s ' * and now, 
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although you hive wronged us of peihaps “He came into the room, went to the cup- 
10,000 fioncs, wilt you have youi supper with board, took out the bag and jjookel book, and 

US? I invite you with good will * both be »un, for the thud tunc, to count their 

44 4 Ihankyou/icplicdthejewellei , * it must gold an l banknotes I never saw such an 
be getting late, and I mu^t return to Beau espies ion ot cupiditv as the flickei ing lamp 

caire, — my wife will be getting uneasy He rev tiled in the two c ounten mees Ihc 

drew out his watch and exclaimed, ‘ Mot bl u 1 woman especially was hideous* tlu feverish 
nearly nine o clock f —why, I shall not get ‘icmulousness she usually hid was ic louhled 
back to •Bcaucane before nndnujht f liood her countinmcc had becomt livid, and her 

night, my deirs If the Abbe Busoni should eyes resembled burning coals ‘\\hy’ sin 

by any accident return think of iftc ’ inquired, in a hoirsc voice, ‘did vou invite 

“ ‘ In another week you will have left Beau him to sleep litic to night ? * 

caire,’ renin ked C aderousse, ‘for the fin 4 “A\hy? said ( uler ussf w ith t shudder 
finishes m a few days * ‘ why, that he might not hive the trouble of 

“ * I me , but that is no consequence \\ ute reluming to Beni ure ’ 

to me at Pins to M Joinnes, in tin Pilus “‘Ah’’ lesponded tht woman, with an 
Royil, Stone LiHery No 45 I will mile expiession impossible lo renlu, ‘I thought it 

the joumty on puipj^e to stu him if it is w is for s >mc thing use ’ 

woith while At this moment time wa>, a| ‘ ‘Woman worn in why d ) you have such 
tremendous clip of thundei, iceompinied 1 y 1 1 ideas > cue l ( ulei >uss< , *01, i( you have 
flash of lightning so vivid, th it it quite t< lq ed tlu m, why don t 3 m 1 u p than t > yourself ? ’ 
the light of the lamp • | “ ‘ \> ell, siul I iC monte after a moment s 

“ ‘ Oh den ’ exclaimed C idtioussc ‘Aon pause * you au not 1 in in f ’ 
cannot think of going out m such wealhu istlns | “ * W hat <1 > you mean Ji added C adeiousst 

‘ Oh, I am not afraid of thundei 1 snd tlu “ ‘ If > >u had been a man, you would not 

jewellci ‘ \nd then there ircioljlcis, sul h ivc let him go ftoin here ’ 

La Carconte ‘ Ihc 1 >al is never very sife “ ‘Woman’ * 

during fair tune ’ “ c ()i else lie should not have leached 

* Oh 1 as to the robbcis,’ said Jnnms Bi lucnire ’ 

‘here is something foi them and he diew “‘Woman’ 

fiom his pocket 1 pan of smill pistols, loadc 1 “ I he 10 1 tal ts 1 turn, —he is obliged to 

to the mu/rle * lie le said he, ‘ aie dogs follow it, -whilst alongside of the canal there 

who baik and bite it the same time the v ait* is a shoil<i load * ‘Woman’— you ofttnd 
for the two fiist who shall have 1 longing for 1 the Ion J)i it f lheie listen ’ And at this 

your diamond. Daddy C ideiousst * ' moment il eu w is heard a tiemcndous peal of 

“ Catleiousse and his wife again inUichangid thundei whilst the livid lightning illumined 
a meaning look It seemed is though they the 10 m an l the thunder, then lolling away 
were both mspned at the same time with some to a list mu, seemed as though it left the 

hoi nblc thought 4 W ell, then, 1 good joui tuistl a bo k lmguingly ‘ Mcicy ’ * said 

ney to you,’ said Cademussc “ III ink ye < aderm st Mossing himself 
replied the jeweller He then tool his c me “ At the same moment, and in the midst of 
which he h id placed against in old euj 1 oaid, the. silence so full of ttnoi which usuilly 
and went out At the moment whin lie follows elaj of thunder, they heard 1 knock 
opened the door, suih 1 gust of wind came in ing it tlu dour (. idtrousse and his wife 
that the 1 imp was nc uly extinguished Oh’ started and IdoI ed ’ghast at each other 

said he, ‘this is veiy nice wtathci and two ‘Whas thuc* 1 cued C aderousse rising m l 
leagues td go in sue h a stoun ’ drawing up in a heap tlu gold and notes 

“ 4 Remain,’ said C aderousse 4 ^ ou can sc itttred over the table, and which he cove re l 
sleep heie * with Ins two hands ‘ It is I,’ shouted a vc ice 

4 ‘ 4 Ves^do stav,’ ail led 1 a Caiconte m a ‘ And wh > aie you * ’ 
tremulous von e , wevriiltikecvtiyciie of you ’ 44 ‘1 h pauU «/ Joinnes, tht jc^ullci J " 

41 4 No, I must sleep at beaueaire Seunre “ ‘Well, and you said I oflcndi d the ion 
moie, good nigh* ’ ’ Cadeiousse follow tel him Dnu / snul Carconte with a hi in 1 smile 
slovdy to the thiesliold 4 1 can neither see ‘ Why, it is the bon Dim who sen Is him back 
‘heaven nor earth ’ ’ said the jeweller, who was agnn ’ C ideroussc fell bad , pile and breath 
outside the door * Do I turn to the right or less m his chau 

left hand?’ “I a Carconli , on theemtriry, rose, and 

** 4 To the light/ said Caderousse. (, \ou can going with a firm step tow aids the door* 
not go wrong,— the road u> bordered by trees opened it, s lying, as she did so, — ‘Come in* 
on both sides * deal M, Joannes 

. * f ‘Cood, — all right!* said a voice m the 41 4 Mafoi n said tht jeweller, drenched with 
distance 4 Close the door/ said I a ( aicontc, ram, 4 it seems as it 1 was not to return to 
4 Ido not like open doois when it thunders ’ Beaueaire to night The shortest folhes me 
u 4 Particularly when there is money m the best, my dear C aderousse You ofiued m* 
house, eh ? ’ answered Caderousse, double- hospit ility, and I accept lt^md have returned 
locking the door. # to sleep beneath your friendly roof,' Cader- 
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At* 

ousse stammeied out some words, whilst 
he wiped away the datap that started to his* 
brow. I«a Carconte double-locked the door 
behind the jeweller. 


CHAPTER XLV. 

THI RAIN OF BIOOD. 

As the jeweller returned to the apartment, he 
cast around him a scrutinizing glance— but 
there was nothing to excite suspicion, if it e\ 
isted not, 01 to confirm it, if already awak- 
ened. t aderousst’s hand still giaspcd his gold 
and bank notes, and La Carconte c died up 
her sweetest smiles while welcoming the le- 
appearance of their guest * Heyday » said 
the jeweller, ‘ you seem, my good friend?, to 
have had some fears lespecting the accuiacy 
of your money, by counting it o\ cr so carefully 
directly I was gone ’ 

“‘No, no,’ answered Caderousse, ‘that 
was not my reason, 1 can assure you ; but the 
circumstances by which we have become pos 
sessed of this wealth aie so unexpected, as to 
make us scarcely ciedit our good fortune, and 
it is only by placing the aetual proof of out 
riches before our eyes that we can persuade 
ourselves the whole aftan is not a dream.* The 
jeweller smiled 1 Have you any other guests 
in your house ?’ inquired he. ‘ Nobody but 
ourselves,’ leplied Cadtrousse ; 4 the fact is, wt 
do not lodge tiavelleis indeed, our aubcigt* 
is so neai to the town, that nobody would 
think of stopping here * 

“ ‘Then 1 am afraid I shall very much in- 
convenience you ! * * 

“‘Oh, dear me, no f — indeed, good sir, 
you will not,* said La Cai conte, in her most 
giacious manner. 4 1 vow and protest your 
passing the night under shellu of our pool 
roof will not make the slightest ditference in 
^he world to us.’ 

“ ‘ But where will you manage to stow me ? ’ 
“ 4 In the chamber overhead ’ 

“ 4 buicly that is where you youisehes sleep?’ 
“ 4 Never mind that, we have a second bed 
in the adjoining loom.* Caderousse stared at 
his wife with much astonishment. 

“The jewellei, meanwhile, was humming 
■w^Ong as* he stood wanning himself by the 
bright, cheering blaze of a laige fagot kindled 
by the attentive Cai conte, to diy the wet 
garments of her guest ; and this done, she 
next occupied herself in arranging his supper 
by spreading a napkin at the end of the table, 
and placing on it the slender remains of their 
dinner, to which she added three or four fiesh- 
laid eggs. Caderousse had once more parted 
with his treasures — the bank-notes w’eie re- 
placed in the pocket-book, the gold put back 
into the bag, and the whole carefully locked 
in the armoitt , which formed his stronghold ; 
he then commenced pacing the room with a 
pensive and gldonw air, glancing from time to 
Me at the jeweller, who stood reeking with 


the steam from bis wet clothes, and merely 
changing his place on the warm hearth, to 
enable* the whole pf the garments to be in 
turns dned by the genial heat that issued from it. 

44 ‘Now then, my dear sir,* said La Car- 
conte, as she placed a bottle of wine on the 
table, ‘supper is leady whenever you are in- 
clined to partake of it/ 

44 ‘ But yon are going to sit down with me, 
are you not?* asked Joannes. ‘I thill not 
take any supper tonight,* said Caderousse. 

4 We dined so very late,* hastily intei p« ?ed La 
Cai con *c ‘Then it sums I am to eit alone,* 
itmaiked the jtwtlhr. ‘Oh, we shall have 
the pltasuic of waiting upon you,’ answered 
La C arconU, with an tagu attention she was 
not accustomed to nunifest even to guests who 
paid fen what they took. 

“ 1 10 m one minute to another, Ciduous^e 
daitcd on his wife leen, seirehing glances, but 
rapid as the lightning flash The storm still 
continued. ‘Theie! thue f * said La Car- 
conte; 4 do you hear that? Upon my woid, 
you did well to icturn hither * 

4 ‘ ‘Nevertheless,' replied the jeweller, 4 if 
by the turn. I have finished my supper the 
tempest his at all abated, J shall make anotlici 
attempt to complete my loumey.* ‘ Oh, said 
Caderousse, shaking Ins head, ‘theie is not 
the* slightest chance* of its abating — it is the 
mis'ial, and that will be sure to last till to- 
monow morning,* He then sighed heavily. 

‘ Well, said the jeweller, as lie plated himself 
at table, 1 all I can say is, so much the worse 
for those who are abroad and cannot obtain a 
shelter ’ 

“‘AhP chimed m La Carconte, 4 they 
will have* a wietched night of it, be they who 
they may. ’ 

“ The jeweller commenced eating his supper, 
and the woman, who was ordinarily so queiu- 
Ions and indifferent to all who appioached her, 
was suddenly transformed into the most smiling 
and attentive hostess Had the unh ippy man 
on whom she lavished her assiduities been pre 
viously acquainted with her, so sudden an 
alteration mighi well have exuted suspicion in 
his mind, or at least have great 'y f astonished 
him. Cadet ousse, meanwhile, continued in 
gloomy silence to pace the loom^sedulously 
avoiding the sight of his guest , but as soon as 
the granger had completed his repast, the 
agitated aubergiste went eageily to the door 
and opened it. 4 The storm seems over,’ said 
he. But as if to contradict his statement, at 
that instant a violent clap of thunder seemed 
to shake the house to its very foundation, while a 
sudden gust of wind, mingled with rain, extm- 
gu ished the lamp he held in his hand. Trembling 
and awe-struck, Caderousse hastily shut the door 
and returned to h*s guest, while La Caiconte 
lighted a candle by the smouldering ashes that 
glimmered on the hearth. 4 You must be tired,* 
said she to the jeweller ; * I have spread a pair 
of my finest and whitest sheets on your bed, so 
you have nothing to do but to sleep as soundly 
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as t wish you. may — you can easily Jind your and gradually I fell into a deep heavy sleep, 
room, it is exactly over this.’ Iiow long 4 had t>een in this unconscious 

“Joannes remained a short time listening state I know not, when I was suddenly aroused 
whether the storm seemed to abate in its fury, by the report of a pistol, followed by a fearful 
but a brief space of time sufficed to assure him cry. Weak and tottering footsteps resounded 
that, far from diminishing, the violence of the across the chamber above me, and the next in- ' 
rain and thunder momentarily increased ; re- stant a dull, heavyweight seemed to fall power- 
signing himself, therefore, to what seemed inevit- less on the staircase. Iliad not yet fully re- 
able, hebade his host good night, and mounted covered my recollection, when again 1 heard 
to his sleeping apartment. As he passed over my groans, mingled with half-stitled cries, as if 
head, the flooring seemed to creak beneath his from persons engaged in a deadly struggle, 
tread, proving how slight must be the division These evidences of the perpetration of some 
between us. The quick eager glance of La violent deed effectually roused me from my 
Carconte followed him as he ascended the drowsy lethargy. Hastily raising myself on 
staircase, while Caderousse, on the conlraiy, j one arm, I looked around, but all was dark ;* 
turned his back, and seemed most anxiously and it seemed to me as if the rain must have 
to avoid e\ en glancing at him. [ penetrated through the flooring of the room 

“All these particulars did not strike me i above, for some kind of moisture appeared to 
as painfully at the time as they have since fall, drop by drop, upon my forehead, and 
done; in fact, all that had happened (with when I passed my hand across my brow, I felt 
the exception of the story of the diamond, it wet and clammy. 

which certainly did wear an air of improba- “ To the fearful noises that bad awakened 
bility), appealed natural enough, and called me had succeeded the most perfect silence — 
for neither apprehension nor mistrust; but, unbroken, save by the footsteps of a man walk- 
worn out as 1 was with fatigue, and fully ing about in the chamber above. l»y the 
put posing to pioceed onwards directly the • creaking of the staircase 1 judged the indi- 
tempest abated, I determined to take ad van- ; vidual, whoever he was, was proceeding to the 
tage of the comparative silence and tiancjuilliiy •’ lower apartment. In another minute 1 hcrud 
that prevailed to obtain the rcficshmem of a some person moving there, and, looking 
few bouts’ sleep. Overhead I could accuiately ! through, saw a man stooping towards the lire 
distinguish every movement of the jeweller, j to light a candle he held in his hand. As he 
who, after making the best arrangements in his turned round, I recognized the features of 
power for passing a comfortable night, threw Caderousse— pale, ghastly, and convulsed— 
himself on his lied, and I could hear it creak while the front and sleeves of his dress were 
and groan beneath his weight. Insensibly I covered with blood. Having obtained thq 
my eyelids grew heavy, deqi sleep stole over | light Ifc had evidently descended to seek, he 
me, and having no suspicion of anything hurried upstairs again, and once more I heard 
wrong, I sought not to shake it off. hoi the j his rapid and uneasy step in the chamber 
last time I looked in upon the room where J above. Ere long he came below, holding in 
Caderousse and his wife were sitting ; the , his hand the small shagreen case, which he 
former was seated upon one of those low j opened, to assme himself it contained the 
wooden stools which in country places are i diamond,— seemed to hesitate as to which 
frequently used instead of chans ; his back j pocket he should put it in, then, as if dis- 
being turned towards me, pi even Led me from j satisfied with the security of either pocket, lie 
seeing the expression of his countenance — I deposited it in his red handkerchief, which he 
neither should I have been able to do so had carefully rolled round his head. After this he 

he been placed differently, as his head was took from his cupboard the bank-noLes and 

buried between his two hands La Carconte gold he had put there, thrust the one into the 
6ontinue<^£to gaze on him for some time in pocket of his trowsers, and the other into 

contemptuous silence, then shrugging up her that of his waistcoat, hastily tied *ip a , 

shoulders, she took her scat immediate^ op- bundle of. linen, and rushing towards the 
posite to him. At this moment the expiring door, disappeared in the darkness of the 
embers threw up a fresh flame from the kind- night. 

ling of a piece of wood that lay near, and a “ Then all became clear and manifest to 
.bright gleam was thrown on the scene and me ; and I rcproaclu-d myself with wlmt had 
•the actors in it. La Carconte still kept her eyes happened, as though 1 myself had done the 
fixed on her husband, but as he made no sign guilty deed. I fancied that I still heard faint 
of changing his position, she extended her moans, and imagining that the unfortunate 
hard, bony hand, and touched him on the jeweller might not be quite dead, I determined 
forehead. to go to his relief, by way of atoning in some 

“ Caderousse shuddered. The woman’s lips slight degree, not' for the crime I had com- 
seemed to move, as though she were talking ; mitted, but for that which I had not en- 
but whether she merely spoke in an undertone, deavoured to prevent ; for this purpose I ap- 
dr that my Senses were dulled by sleep, I did plied all the strength I possessed to force an 
not catch a word she utterea. Confused j entrance from the crampedjfpot in which I lay 
sights and sounds seemed to float* before me, | to the adjoining room ; the badly-arranged 
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planks which alone divided me from ityitlded 
to my eftoits, and I found myself in the house , 
hastily snatching up the lighted candle, 1 
hurned to the staircase, towards the middle 
of it I stumbled ovc r a human body l>ing quite j 
across the stans As I stooped to raise it, I 
discovered in the agonized features those of Lx 
CarContc Ihe pistol I had htard had doubt | 
less been discharged at tlu unfortunate woman, 
whose throat it hid fughtfully lacerited, It n 
mg a gaping wound from which, as well i^the 
mouth, the blood was welling m singuuniy 
stieams I inding the miseiable cieatuie pist 
all human aid, { strode pist her, and ascended 
# t0 the sleeping chamber, which nitscntc 1 in 
appeal ance of the wildest disorder I ht fur 
future hid been knocked ovti m the dcallv 
stiuggle that had liken place there md the 
sheets to which the unfoi lunate jeweller hil 
doubtless clung w cic di agged at rc ss the i oorn , 
the muidcrcd m in lay tin the gioun 1 hi lie 1 1 
leaning igun t the wall, wtlunn^ m a g >iy 
stream, pound forth fiom thi c lai s e wounds 
m his brt ist there w as a f until gash 1 ut tlu 
blood was pies enttd escaping m consequence 
of the wtapon (a luge lihle knife) still stick 
mg~»n it I 

“ 1 stumbled over some object I stooped I 
to ex mime- it was the s cond pistol wlntli | 
had nit gone oil, pruhibly fiom the powdei | 
being wet I i[ ptoachcd the jeweller, who 
was not quite dead, and at the sound of my 
foot st cps, causing as they did the creaking of 
the flooi, he opened lm eyes, h\cd them on 
me with an anxious and inquiring ra c , m nui 
his lips as though tijing to speak, then, met 
come by the effoit, fell back and expiml 
This appalling sight almost bcicft me of my 
senses, and folding that I < ould no 1 m^ei \ i 
of service to an> one in the house, my only ck 
sue was to fly irom such an accumulation of 
horrors is quickly as I could , almost di 
traded, I lushed tow aids the si urease cl isp 
mg ill} binning temples with both hands, md 
uttering cries of hoiror Upon teaching the 
room below, I found five or six cu tom house 
officers, accompamel b) an armed troop of] 
soldierv, who immediate!) seized me, ere, in 
deed, I had sufficiently colic tied my ideas to 
any •lesistanee , in truth, my sense s 
seemed to have whollv forsaken nae, and when 
I Strove to«speak, a few inarticulate sounds 
alone escaped my lips 

“As I noticed the significant inannci in 
which the whole party pointed to my blood 
stained gannents, I involuntarily surveyed in) 
self, and then I di coveted tlut the thick warm 
dropsthat had sobedewe dmeas I lay beneath the 
staircase must have been the blood of Li ( ai - 
contc 1 aial)zed with horror, I could barely in 
die itc b\ i movement of my hand the spot where 
I had eonceah d myself 4 What does he mean J 
asked a gendaum One of the douamers went 
to the pi ice I directed 4 He means,’ replud 
the man upon Ins return, ‘ that he effected his 
entrance by i^eai S of this holt,* showing the 
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place wheie I had broken my way thiough thA 
planks mto the house 

“Then, and not before, tht true nature of 
my situilion flashed on me, and I saw that I 
was consideied the guilt) authoi of all that 
hid oecuucd ; with this frightful conviction of 
mv dinger, I recoveicd force and energy 
enough to fi ee myself from the hands»of those 
who held me, while I managed to'stammer 
foith ‘I did not do it 1 Incited, indeed I 
did not 1 9 A couple of gendarmes held the 
muzzle*. of then cai bines against my breast,— 
4 Stn but a step,’ sucl the>, ‘anil you area 
dead m in f ’ 

4 4 4 \\ liy should you thie ittn me with death,* 
cued I, ‘wlitn I have already declaied my 
innocence * 

44 4 J ush, lush i ued the men , 4 kcep)our 
innocent stonts to tell to the judge at Nhncs. 
Meanwhilt come along with us , and the best 
advice we e in give you is to do so unicsist 
ingly * Alas r icsistmcc was fai fiom my 
thoughts I w is utteil) oveipowued b) sur 
pnsc an l tcnoi and without iword Isufleied 
mv elf t j be handcuffed and ti cl to i hoi sc s 
tail m which clisgiicelul plight I armed at 
Tv lines 

14 1 1 st ems I had been trac 1 td by a douamcr, 
who had lost sight of int ncai the auberge , 
feeling suie thit J mtLnclt l to piss the night 
theie, he had lctuintd to summon Ins corn 
iik> who just armed in time to hen the 
j it pent of the pistol, and to take me in the 
midst of such circumstantial pi oofs of my 
| t uill a«* tendered ill hopes of prov ing mi) m 
nnrencc utteily at an end One only chance 
w is left me tint of beseeching the magistiate 
lefoie whom I was taken to cause evei) m 
' qmrv to Ik made foi an individual named the 
Abbe hiisom, who had stopped at the aubetgt 
ot the l’ont du (j u l on the moinmg previous 
to the muidct If indeed, Caduomso hid 
not invented the t >ry rtlative to the diamond, 
uul that the it cvi ted no such peison as the 
Vbbc Busoni, then, indeed, I was lost past 
lcdcmption, or it least, niy life hung* u non 
the feeble c hanre of Caderousse himself being 
aopu htncled md confessing the whole truth 
1 w o months passed away in hopeless expecta- 
tion on in) put, while I must do the ^magjs- 
tiate justice by deelaung he used every* mean* 
to obtain information of the person I declared 
could exculpate me if he would Caderousxc 
still evided all pursuit, and I had lcsigned 
myself to what seemed my inevitable fate My 
trial was to conit on it the ippioaching ses 
sions ; when, on the 8th of Septembei-"»~th&t 
is to siy, prtcistly three months and five days 
iftei the events which hid peulltd my lift— » 
l he Abbe I?u-»om, whom I never ventuied to 
believe I should see, presented himself at the 
prison doors, saying he understood one of the 
prisonus wishtd to speak to him } he added, 
th it having learned the particulars of my im- 
prisonment, he hastened to comply with my 
clcbiie. \db may easily imagine with Whtt 
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eagerness I welcomed him, and how minutelv w as about to pledge myself by any promise he 
I related die whole of what I had seen and would dictate, but he stopped nu Tt is un- 
heaid I felt soi$c degree of neivousnt ss ns I necessary for you to bind yourself by my uiw,’ 
entered upon the lnstoiy ot the diamond, sud he, ‘I know and idmirc tin ( oisican 
but, 1o my inexpressible litonishmcnt, he eon niture too well to fear you ’ lieu, tike this,* 
farmed it in every pirtieul ir and, to my equal contimud In, aftci lapidly writing the few 
surprise, he seemed to plue entne belief in lines I brought to voui excellency, nd upon 
all I stated And then it was that, won by lcccipt ot which you deigned to leceivc me 
his mild chanty, perceiving him acquainted into your sci vice and I ventuu most lcsptct- 
with all the habits and customs of my own fulh and humbly, to ask w lu thcr your excel 
counliy, and consult ling ilso that pat don for fancy has eva in l uue to upent having 
lilt canly cipne of which 1 w is u all v guilty clone so? 

might come with a double powti licuu lips so ‘ On tlu contraiy 1 cituccio, I have ever 
benevolent ind kind, I besought him to ic ei\e f mnd you futhful honest, and dcscivmg 
my confession, under tlu sc il of which I u One fault I find with you and that is, your 
counted the ailau of Autcuil, in all its details, not having placed ufticiuit confidence in me ” 
as well as every other trins action of my 1 fa “Imfatd, a our cxcilfanev, I know not what 
That which I li 1 1 clone by the impulse of n y you mean * 

best feelings produced the same effect as “ Simply this how comes it, that ha\mg 

thougli it had been the result of calculation both i sisiti uul an ido] i 1 son, y m hivt 

My voluntary coufcssion of the assassination nt ncui spol in to me cf cithei ? 

Auteuil proved to him that I hhd not commit “ \las 1 I ln\c still to lccounl the most 
ted that with which 1 sto id act used When disticssing pcuocl of my hie Anxious as you 
he quitted me, he bulc inc lx of good courage may suppose 1 wa-> to behold and comfoit my 
and rely upon his dom^ all m Ins powei to 1c u sista, I lost no time in hastening to Lor 
convince my judges of my innocence su a, but when I irriucl at Ro^liano 1 found a 

“I lud speedy pioifs tint the excellent house of mourniii uul of desol itmn, the con 

abbe was engaged in my l)tbalf,fm the ugouis sequences l i seen hornble that the neigh 

of my imprisonment wue allevntcd by many bow rem mlxi and peak of it to this day 

trifling though acceptable indulgences, and I \etmg l> my a hire my pu >i sister had re 

was told that my tnal was to be postponed to fused I ) comj I) with the unieasonable demands 
the assizes fallowing those n >vv Icing held cf 1 nedutn, who w is continually tormenting 
In the intei ini it pleased Pievufaii t to cause Ik i fan money, as long is he believed thue 
the ipprthi nsicm of C aefa lousse, who w is dis w is a sous fail ill lu i j < ssi ssion One morning 
covered m sonn distant countiv, and brought that lie lud efamuufad money, tlneattmng her 
back to 1 1 im e, where he m lele a full eonfas with •the seuiest consequences if slu did not 
sion, refusing to make the ful of his wife s supply Inm with whit he clcsned, he disap 
having suggested and ariangcd the niurdei i e in l llmm^hc it the whole of the day , leav- 
any excuse lor his own guilt lhe wrttclucl > in ^ tlu km l lie uted Assunti who Jovtd Jmn 
man was sentenced to tht galleys foi life, and as it 1 c we it lu l own child la wee]) ovci his 
I was inuned lately set at liberty lc>nluct mel bewail his absence 1 veiling 

“ And then it was, I presume, said Monte e ame an l still, with ill the pitunt solicitude 
Cristo, ‘‘that you came to me as the bcaicr of of a mother, she wale heel foi his icturn 
a letter from the Abbe Busoni? * “As the eleventh hour ‘trucl , lu entered 

“ It w is your excellency , the benevolent with a swag^euug ui, atteneleel by two of the 
abbe took an evident interest in all that con mist dissclutc and lecklcss of his otdmtry 
cerned nus com] anions As poor Assunla rose to clasp 

%t 1 Your mode of life as a smuggle!,* said he 1 tiuint in lui arms, forgetting ill but tlu 
he to me one diy, 1 will be the nun of you if h ippintss of seeing him again, she w is sci/td * 
you persftt m it , let me advice you when you upon by tin three ruifians, while the unn An ral 
get out of prison to choose something moie Lenedetto exelinnecl ‘Come, if the old girl 
safe as well as respectable * * lefuses 1 ■> tell us where she 1 ceps her money, 

“ * But how,* inquired I, c am 1 to maintain fat us just give her a taste of the tortuiL , that 
myself and my poor sister ? * will make her find her tongue 1 11 engage * 

1 A person, whose confessor I am,* replied “ It unfortun itely happened th it our neigh- 
he, ‘anil who cntei tarns a high regaid foi me, hour, basilic, was at Bistu, having no per- 
apphed t 9 me a short time since to procure son in his house but his wife , no human 
bun a confidential servant Would you like cicature except she eoufal Iieai or see anything 
such a post? If so, I will give you a lettu of that took place within run dwelling. Two of 
introduction to the friend I alludt to * the brutal companions of Benedetto held poor 

M * With thankfulness shall I profit by your Assuiua, who, unable to conceive that any 
me to wait upon the gentleman you harm was intended to he i, smiled innocently 

and kindly in the face of those who were soon 
thing you must do , swear solemnly to become he r executioners while the third 
that I shall never have reason to repent m\ luffian piocceded to barweade the doois and 
recommendation** 1 extended njy hand, and windows*, then letvrr.ng/to lus infamous uc- 
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complices, the three united in stifling the cries 
uttered by the poor victim at the sight of these 
alarming preparations this effuted, they 
dragged the unoffending object of thur bar 
bauty towards the file, on which the) fircibly 
held her feet, cvpecting by this cb ibolicil 
expedient to wnng fiom her where her sup 
posed tieasurt w is secreted , m the struggles 
made bv my poor sister, her cl >thes caught 
fire, and her lundiih md cowaidly tormentors 
Were compelled to let go then hold in 01 Ur to 
pieserw thcmsihis fiom sharing the saint 
late Ci voted with flames, Assunta ni he 1 
wild]) to the dooi, but it was fast cm 1 tn 
tured 1) the agony she endured, the unfor I 
tunate sufferer flew to the wind >ws, but tlit> . 
were also strongly 1 irricadtd , then liei cues | 
and shrieks cf m^uish filk l the jlue to | 
these succeeded convulsive s >bs an 1 deep 
groans, winch, subsi ling in fnnl mnns it 
length died awi>, and all was still as the 
giavc Next morning as soon as the wife of 
Wasiho u uld nnistci up cour igc to vt ntuie 
abioad, she aused the d oi cf nu lwclling to 
be opened by the public auth antic whu 
Assunta, although drtadfull) c uint was found 
still bicatlnng every drawer an 1 close t in the | 
house had been f rc d open, and cvcivthmg . 
worth carrying iff stolen fiom them 13 m 
detto ntver again appeared at Kogliano, neilhu 
have I since that day either setn or he aid \n> 
thing concerning him 

‘‘It was subsequently to these dieuKul 
events that I waited cn y ur excellent), ta ' 
whom it would have been fell) to hive men 
tioned Benedcttc , since ill tiacc of him steme 1 


will prevent m) forming any erroneous 'Opinions 
concerning you in future As for that Bene* 
detto, who so grossly belief his name, have 
)ou nevtrmade any effort to trace out whither 
he has gone, or what has become of him i ” 

‘ No , far from wishing ta leam whither ho 
hail beta! en himself, I should have shunned 
tli i issibihty of meeting him, as I would a 
wild beast or a savage monster Thank Ood, 
I lnvc never hcaid his name mentioned by 
an) person, and I hope md believe lit is 
dead * 

*‘11 ittei not > ourself that such is lh a case,” 
itplicl the remit ‘ an all wise Providence 
permits not sinners to tseipt thuseisil) from 
the punishment thev have merged on caith, 
lut k tives them to aid his own designs, 
using them as instiunients whereby to work 
his vengeance on the guilt) 

‘ I am content to hive him live, * continued 
I < rtuecio, “ so long tint he spares me the 
miser) of ever a^am beholding him And 
nov\, \T le C omte added the steward, bend 
mg liu nbly fi rwaid you kn nv eve iv set ret 
of ni) life )ou are my judge on cailh, as the 
Almighty is. in he wen have vou no words of 
consolation to l c slow on a repentant sinner 1 * 

* ‘My gcod friend, I know of none inoie 
cdeiilated to calm > ur mind than the ex 
prcssions employed bv the Abbe Busoni when 
sp iking of you to me , Yillefort, the man ) ui 
1 lilt 1 mciitcd the punishment he received at 
> mr hands, as a just rewaid for the wrongs he 
ha 1 dont you, and it may 1 >l foi other crimes 
Id ewise Benedetto, if still living, will be 
cm llie instrument of divine ictribution in 


entirely lost, oi of my sister, since she was 
dead ” 

“And in what In ht did you view the 
tragical occurrtncc? mqiiiicd M mk C risto 
“As a punishment foi the crime 1 had 
committed ’ answered Beitucen 1 Oh 1 
those Villefoits are ah accursed rice 

“ Trul) they arc,” muinnmd the count, 
with a most smgul ir expiession ofcountt nance 
“And now, resumed Batuccio, “youi 
excellency mi), perhaps, be able tocompie 
hend that this place, which I revisit for the 
first time — this garden, the positivt scene rf 
*xj«.rime— Hmist have given rise to icllec lions 
of rto vciy agreeable nature, and pioduied 
that gloom and depression of Spirits which 
excited the notice of yarn excellency, who was 
pie ised to express a desire to know the cause 
At this instant, a shudder pisses ov» r me as I 
reflect that possibly I am now standing on the 
Very grave in which lies M de Villcfmt, by 
whoso hand the ground was dug to recei e the 
corpse of his child ” 

“ It may be so,” said Monte Cristo rising 
from the bench on which he had been fitting 
“but,” added ht, m a lowei tone, “whether 
the procureur du 101 be dead or not, the 
Abbe Busoni did right to send you to me, and 
you have also acteJ extiemely properly m re 
iating to me the 'A'ole of your history, as it 


sc mo wav or other and then be duly punished 
in hi*, turn As fai is you yourself are con- 
I ec in I I see but one point m which you aie 
ic 11) guilty Ask ) oui self whcrcfbrt, aftci 
rescuing the mfant from its living grave, you 
did not restore it to his mother? Theie was 
the crime, Bertuccio ’ that was whtre you be 
came leally culpable ’ 

* True, my loid » there, as you say, I acted 
| wicl ally, and, moreover, cowaidly My^ first 
duty directly I had succeeded in lecalling the 
1 ibe to life should have been to hav Q restored 
I it to its mother , but in older to do so, I must 
have made close and careful inquiry, which 
I would, in all probability, have led to my own 
appttncnsion , and I clung to life, paitly on 
my sisttr s account, and partly fiom that feel- 
ing of pnclt inborn m oui heuts of desiring to 
come off untouched and victorious in the exe 
cution of oui vengeance Pci haps, too, the 
natural and instinctive love of life made me 
wish to avoid endangering my own* And 
then, again, I was not formed as brave and 
coungeous as my poor brother * Bertuccio 
hid his face in his hands as he uttered these 
words, while Monte Cristo fixed on him a long- 
and indescribable gize After a brief silence, 
rendeied still more solemn by the time and 
place, the count said, in a tone of melancholy 
wholly unlike his usual manner — “ In order to 
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bring this conversation to a befitting termina- corner. Nox, although preceding the party, 
tion (as I promise you never again to revert to did he once mistake one door for another, or 
it), I will repeat to you some words I have commit the smallest error when choosing any 
heard from the lips of the Abbe Busoni him- particular corridor or staircase to conduct him 
self, and which I recommend you to treasure to a place or suite of rooms he desired to visit, 
up for your consolation — that all earthly ills Ali was his principal attendant during the 
yield to two all-potent* remedies, time and somewhat late hour of his survey. Having 
silence. \ And now leave me, I would enjoy given various orders to Benuccio relative to 
the cool solitude of this place ; the very cir- the improvements and alterations he desired to 
cumstances which inflict on you as a principal make in the house, the count, di awing out his 
in the tragic^ scene enacted here such painful watch, said to the attentive Nubian — “It is 
emotions, are tome, on the contrary, a source half- past eleven o’clock ; lJnydee will not be 
of extreme delight, and serve but to enhance long ere she arrives : have the French atton- 
tbe value of this* dwelling in my estimation, (hints been summoned to await her coming ? M 
The chief beauty of trees consists in the deep Ali extended his hands towards • he apartments 
shadow of their umbrageous boughs, while destined for the fair Greek, which were at a 
fancy pictures a moving multitude of shapes distance from the habitable part of the riwell- 
and forms flitting and passing beneath that ing, and so effectually concealed by means of a 
shade. Here, I am agreeably surprised by tapestried entrance, that it would have puzzled 
the sight of a garden laid out in such a way as the most curious to have divined that beyond 
to afford the fullest scope for tilt; imagination, that spot lay hid a suite of looms, fitted up 
and furnished with thickly-grown trees, be- j with a rich magnificence worthy of the lovely 
neath which leafy screen, a visionary like j being who was to tenant them. Ali, having 
myself may conjure up phantoms at will, and I pointed to the apartments, counted three on 
revel in the dreamy reveries of his own mind ; i the fingers of his right hand, and then, placing 
this -to me, who expected but to find a blank j it beneath his head, shut his eyes, and feigned 
enclosure surrounded by a straight wall, is, [ j to sleep. “ I understand,” said Monte-Cristo, 
assure you, a most agreeable surprise. I have well acquainted with Ali‘s pantomime ; “you 
no dread of supernatural things, and I have mean to tell me that three female attendants 
never heard it said that so much liaim had await their new mistress in her sleeping -chani- 
been clone by the dead during six thousand brr." Ali, with considerable animation, made 
years, as is wrought by the living in one single a sign in the affirmative. 

day. Retire within, Bertuccio, and tranquilizc “The young lady must needs be fatigued 
your mind : should your confessor be less in- with ln-r journey,’’ continued Monte-Cristo, 
dulgcnt to you in your dying moments than “amUwill, no doubt, wish to retire to rest 
you found the Abbe llusoni, send for me, if 1 immediately upon her arrival. Desire the 
am still on earth, and I will soothe your eqr French attendants not to weary her with ques- 
with words that shall effectually calm and lions, but merely pay their respectful duty and 
soothe your parting soul ere it goes forth to retire. You will also see that the Greek ser- 
that ‘ bourn from whence no traveller re- vants hold no communication with those of 
turns.*” this country.” Ali I lowed obediently and 

Bertuccio bowed lowly and respectfully, and reverentially. Just at „ that moment voices 

turned away, sighing heavily as he quitted his ‘ ““ 

ation. When he had quite disappeared, 

Jonte-Cristo arose, and taking three or four 
steps ’onwards, he murmured — “ Here, beneath 
this piano tree, must have been where the 
infants grave was dug. There is the little 
dc or opening into the garden. At this corner enveloped in a mantle of green ayd gulden 
is the private staircase communicating with alight. The female raised the hand extended 
the sleeping-apartment. There will x>e no towards her to her lips, and kis->ed it with a 
necessity for me to make a note of these parti- mixture of love and respect. Some few words 
culars, for there, before my eyes, beneath my passed between them in that sonorous language 
feet, all around me, I have the plan sketched in which Homer makes his gods converse, 
with all the living reality of- truth.” After The female spoke with an expression of deep 

* making the tour of the garden a second time, tenderness, while the count replied with an 

the count regained the house, and re-entered air of gentle gravity. Preceded by Ali, who 
his carriage; while Bertuccio, who perceived carried a rosc-colouied flambeau in his hand, 
the thoughtful expression of his master’s fea- the female, who vva-. no other than the lovely 
•tures, took his seat beside the driver without Greek, who had been Moiitc-Cristo’s com- 
Uttering a word. The carriage proceeded panion in Italy, was conducted to her apart - 
rapidly towards Paris. ments, while the count retired to the pavilion 

That same evening, upon reaching his abode reserved for himself. In another hour every 

in the Champs Elys^es, the Count of Monte- light in the house was extinguished, and it 
Cristo went over the whole building with the might have been thought^lial all its inmates 
air of one long acquainted with each nook and slept. 9 


were heaul hailing the concierge. The gate 
opened, a carriage rolled down the avenue, and 
stopped at the flight of steps leading to the 
house. The count hastily descended, and 
presented himself at the already opened car- 
riage-door to assist a young female, completely 
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* CHAPTER XLVI. 

UNLIMITED CREDIT. 

ABOUT two o'clock the following day a caleche, 
drawn by a pair of magnificent English 
horses, stopped at the door of Monte-Cristo, 
and a person dressed in a blue coat, with but- 
tons Af a similar colour, a white waistcoat, 
over which was displayed a massive gold chain, 
brown trowsers, and a quantity of black hair 
descending so low over his eyebrows as to 
leave it doubtful whether it were not artificial, 
so little did its jetty glossiness assimilate with 
the deep wrinkles stamped on his features : a 
person, in a word, who, although evidently 
past fifty, desired to be taken for not more 
than forty, bent forwards from the carriage- 
door, on the panels of which were emblazoned 
the armorial bearings of a baron, and directed 
his groom to inquire at the purler’s lodge 
whether the Count of Monte-Cristo resided 
there, and if he were within. While waiting, 
the occupant of the carriage surveyed the 
house, the garden so far as he could distin- 
guish it, and the livery of the servants who 
passed to and fro, with an attention so close as 
to be somewhat impertinent. The glance of 
this individual was keen, but evincing rather 
cunning than intelligence ; his lips were 
straight, and so thin that, as they closed, they 
were compressed within the mouth ; his cheek- 
bones were broad and piojecting — a jnrver- 
failing proof of audacity and craftiness, while 
the flatness of his forehead, and the enlarge- 
ment of the back of his skull, which rose much 
higher than his large and vulgarly shaped ears, 
combined to form a physiognomy anything 
but prepossessing, save in the eyes of such as 
considered that the owner of so splendid an 
equipage must needs lie all that was admirable 
and enviable, more especially when they gazed 
on the enormous diamond that glittcieJ in his 
shirt, and the red riband that depended from 
his buttonhole . 1 

The groom, in obedience to his orders, 
tagged at the window of the porter’s lodge, 
paying, “ Pray, does not the Count of Monte- 
Cristo live here ? ” 

“Ilis excellency does reside here,” replied 

the concierge, “ but ” added he, glancing 

an inquiring look at Alt. Ali returned a sign 
in the negative. 

“ But what ? ” asked the groom. 

“His excellency does not receive visitors 
to-day.” 

“Then take my master’s card. You’ll see 
who master is — M. le Baron Danglars l Be 
sure to give the card to the count, and say that, 
although in haste to attend the Chamber, my 
master came out of his way to have the honour 
of calling upon hirfs ” 

“I never speak \o his excellency, ” replied 
the concierge \ “ ine valet*de-chambre will 
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carry your message.” The groom returned td 
the carriage. 

“ Well ? ” asked Danglars. The man, some- 
what crestfallen by the rebuke he had received) 
detailed to his master all that had passed be- 
tween himself and the concierge. “Bless 
me ! ” murmured M. le Baron Danglers ; 
“this must surely be a prince instead of a 
count by their styling him ‘excellency,’ and 
only venturing to address him by the medium 
of his valet -de-chambre. However, it does 
not signify ; he has a letter of credit on me, so 
I must see him when he requires his money 

Then, throwing himself back in his carria|e, 
Danglars called out to his coachman, in a voice 
that might be heard across the road, “To the 
Ch timbre des Deputes.” 

Apprised in time of the visit paid him* 
Monte-Cristo had, from behind the blinds of 
lps pavilion, as minutely observed the baron 
by means of an excellent lorgnette as Danglars 
himself had scrutinized the house, garden, and 
servants. “ That fellow has a decidedly bad 
countenance,” said the count, in a tone of 
disgust, as he shut up his glass into its ivory 
case. “ How comes jt that all do not retreat 
in aversion at sight of that flat, receding, 
serpent-like forehead, round, vulture-shaped 
head, and sharp-hooked nose, like the beak of 
a buzzard ? Ali ! ” cried he, striking at the same 
time on the brazen gong. Ali appeared. 

“ Summon Bertuccio ! ” said the count. 

Almost immediately Bertuccio entered the 
apartment. 

“Did your excellency desire to see me?" 
inquired he. 

“ I did, ” replied the count. “ You no 
doubt observed the horses standing a few 
minutes since at the door ? ” 

“ Certainly, your excellency : I noticed 
them for their remarkable beauty.” 

“Then how comes it,” said Monte-Cristo 
with a frown, “that, when I desired yon to 
purchase for me the finest pair of horses to be 
found in Paris, you permitted so splendid a 
couple as those,! allude to to be in the posses- 
sion of any one but myself? ” c 

At the look of displeasure, added to the 
angry tone in which the count spoke, All 
turned pale and hung down his head. 

“It is not your fault, my good Ali,” said 
the count in the Arabic language, and in a 
tone of such gentleness as none would have 
given him credit for being capable of feeling — 
“it is not your fault. You do not profess to 
understand the choice of English horses.” 

The countenance of popr Ali recovered its 
serenity. 

“Permit me to assure your excellency,” 
said Bertuccio, “ that the horses you speak of 
were hot to be sold when I purchased yours. ” 

Monte-Cristo shrugged up his shoulders. 

“ It seems. M. lTntendant,” said he, “ that 
you have yet to learn that all things aTe to be 
sold to such» as care to pay the price. ” 

“ M. le Comte is not, perhaps, aware that 
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If*. Dariglars 'gave 16,000 francs for his 
t horses ?” 

«« Very well ! thten offer him double that 
sum ; a banker never loses an opportunity of 
doubling his capital.'’ 

“Is your excellency really in earnest?” 
inquired the steward. 

Monte -Chris to regarded the person who durst 
presume tb doubt his words with the look of 
one equally surprised and displeased. 

“ I have to pay a visit this evening,” replied 
he_ ,*• I desire that these horses, with com- 
pletely new harness, may be at the door with 
my earria . 

Bertucc 10 bowed, and was about to retire ; 
but when he reached the* door, he paused, and 
then said, “ At what o'clock does your 
excellency wish the carriage and horses 
ready ?” 

“At five o’clock,” replied the count. 

“ I beg your excellency’s pardon,” inter-* 
posed the steward, in a deprecating manner, 
“for venturing to observe that ii is already 
two o’clock.” 

“I am perfectly aware of tlyit fact,” 
answered Montc-Cristo calmly. Then turning 
towards Ali, he said, “1a l all the horses in 
my stables be led before the window*, of \our 
young lady, that she may select thou* she 
prefers for her carriage. Request her also to 
oblige me by saying whether it is hir pleasuio 
to dine with me ; if so, lei dinner be served in 
her apartments. Now leave me, and desire 
my valel-dc-ciiambrc to come hither.” 

Scarcely had Ali disappraied when the 
valet entered the chamber. 

“ M. Baptistin,” said the count, “}ou have 
been in my service one year, the time I 
enerally give myself to judge of the merits or 
emerits of those about me. You suit me very 
well.” Baptistin bowed low. “It only 
remains for me to know whether l also suit 
you?” 

“ Oh, M. lc Comte ! ” exclaimed Baptist in, 
eagerly. 

li Listen, jf yn please, till I have finished 
speaking, ’’rallied Monte-Cristo/“ \ 011 recci\e 
1,500 francs per annum for your services here, 
more than many a brave subaltern, who con- 
tinually risks his life for Ins country, obtains. 
You live in a manner far superior to 1*1 any 1 
clerks and placemen who work ten times | 
harder than you do for their money, and cer- j 
tainly are quite as faithful in the dFchaige of j 
their duties as you may be. Then, though I 
yourself a servant, you have other servants to | 
wait upon you, take care of vour clothes, and 1 
see that vour linen is duly prepared for you. j 
Again, you make a profit upon each article j 
you purchase for my toilette, amounting in the 
course of a year to a sum equalling your w r ages.” 

“ Nay, indeed, your excellency ! ” . 

“ Do not interrupt me, M. Baptistin, I am 
not entering into these particulars with a view 
*0 complain or reproach you ; on the contrary, 1 
I see nothing untair or unreasonable in all I ] 


have enumerated ; but let your notions of gain 
end with the advantages you havojgjtfierto 
possessed. You know as well as mySft that 
were I to dismiss you it would be long Indeed 
ere you would find so lucrative a post as that 
you have now the good fortune to fill. I 
neither ill-use nor ill-treat my servants by 
word or action. An error I readily forgive, 
but a wiltul negligence or forgetfulness of my 
•orders I never look over, and for that purpose 
1 always endeavour, when issuing commands, 
to make them as slant as they arc clear and 
precise ; and I would rather be obliged to 
repeat my words iwice, or even thice times, 
than they should be misunderstood. I am 
rich enough to become acquainted with what- 
ever 1 desire lt> know, ami I can promise you 
I am not wanting in cmiositv. If. then, I 
should learn that you have taken upon your- 
self to speak of me to any one favourably or 
unfavourably, to comment on my actions, or 
j watch my conduct, that very instant \c.u would 
i quit my sci vice. You mav now letiie. £ 

| never caution my servants a second time, + 
| renumber that. You have been duly ad- 
monished, and if the warning is given in vain 
; \oii will have nobody to blarue but yourself.” 

, Again Baptistin bowed revi rcntiallv, and was 
: piurcedmg towards the door when the count 
■ bade linn s«:iy. “ I forgot to mention to you.” 

| said be, “ 1 lay yearly aside a certain sum for 
! each servant in my establishment ; those whom 
1 I am compelled to dismiss lose (as a matter of 
1 course) all participation in this money, while 
! tlu*ir portion goes to the fund accumulating 
for those domestics who remain with me, and 
among whom it will be divided at my death. 
You have been in my service a year, your 
I fortune has commenced, do not prevent its full 
| accomplishmt nt by your own folly.” 

, This address, delivered in the presence of 
| Ali, who, not understanding one word of the 
j language in which it was spoken, stood wholly 
j unmoved, produced nr effect on M. Bnplisiin 
only to be conceived by such as have occasion 
to study the character and disposition of French 
I domestics. 

“I assure your excellency,” said he, “at 
hast it shall he my study 1o merit your appro 
bat ion in all things, and 1 will take Ali ’SIS’ ' 
iny model.” 

“ Bray do no such thing,” replied th' 1 count, 
in the most frigid tone ; “ Ali has mar y faults 
mixed with most excellent qualities; he can- 
not possibly *,cr\e you a*, a pattern for your 
conduct, not being as }ouaie a paid servant, 
but a mere slave — a dog ! who, should he fail 
in his duty towaids me, I should not discharge 
from my service, but kill ! ” 

Baptistin opened his eyes with strong and 
unfeigned astonishment. 

“ You seem incredulous, ’’said Monte-Cristo, 
who repeated to Ali in the Arabic language 
what he had just been sayinrf to Baptistin in 
French. The Nubian smijprl asscntingly to 
his master’s words, then, knielingvon one knee* 
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respectfully kissed the hand of the count, to time to the captains in charge of the two 
This corroboration of the lesson he had just vessels so as to keep them on the alert.” 
received put the finishing stroke to the wonder “ And the steam-boat ? ’Has your excellency 

and stupefaction of M. Baptistin. The count any orders to give respecting her? ” 

then motioned the valet-de-charabre to retire, “ She is at Chalons, is she not? ” 

and to Ali to follow himself into his study, “ She is my lord.” 

where they conversed long and earnestly “The directions I gave you for the other 
together. As the hand of the pendule pointed two vessels may suffice for the steam-boat 
to live o’clock the count struck thrice upon his also.” * 

gong. When Ali was wanted one stroke was* “ I understand, my lord, and will punctually 
given, two summoned liaptistin, and three fulfil your commands.” 

Bertuecio. The steward entered. “When you have purchased the estate I 

“ My horses ! ” said Monte-Cristo. desire, I mean to establish constant relays of 

“They are at the door harnessed to the horses at ten leagues’ distance one from the 
carriage as your excellency desired. Does M. other along the northern and soul hern road.” 
le Comte wish me to accompany him ? ” “Your excellency may fully depend upon 

“No, the coachman, Ali, and liaptistin, my zeal and fidelity in all things.” The 
will be sufficient without you.” The count count gave an approving sm'lc, descended the 
descended to the door of his mansion, and be- terrace steps, and sprang into his carriage, 
held hi* carriage drawn by the very pair of which, drawn by the beautiful animals so ex- 
horses he had so much admired in the morn- pensively purchased, was whirled along with 
mg as the properly of Danglars. As he passed incredible swiftness, and stopped only before 
them lu* said, — ' i the hotel of the banker. Danglars was engaged 

“ They are extremely handsome certainly, 1 at that moment picsiding over a railroad com- 
mand you have done well to purchase them, j mittee. ,]»ut the meeting was nearly concluded 
^although you were somewhat reimss not to have j when the name ot his visitor was announced, 
procured them sooner.” i As the count’s title sounded on his ear he rose, 

“ Indeed, your excellency, I had very con- j and addressing his colleagues, many of whom 
siderable difficulty in obtaining them, and, as 1 were members of either Chamber, he said,— 
it is, they have cost an enormous price.” j “ Gentlemen, I must pray you to excuse my 

“Does the sum you gave for them make the ; quitting you thus ; but a most ridiculous cir- 
animals less beautiful ? ” inquired the count, cumstance has occurred, which is this — Thom- 
shrugpijgTiis shoulders. j son and French, the bankers at Rome, have 

£*Say, if your excellency is satisfied, all is j sent me a certain individual culling himself the 
%s I could wish it. Whither docs M. ]e Comte ■ Count of Monte-Cristo, who is desirous of 


desire to be driven ? ” 

.,*■ “To the re.sidenec of M. le Baron Danglars, 

■* &tfe de la Chaussee d’Antin.” This conversa- 
tion had passed as they stood upon llic* tenner 
from which a flight of stone steps led to tin; 
carriage drive. As Bertuecio, with a respectful 
bow, was moving away, the count called him 
back. “I have another commission for you, 
M. Bertuecio,” said he; “I sun desiious of 


! opening an account with me to any amount he 
I pleases. 1 confess this is the drollest thing I 
, have ever met with in the course of my exten- 
sive foreign transactions, and you may readily 
suppose it has greatly roused my curiosity ; in- 
deed so much did I long to sec the bearer of 
so unprecedented an order for an unlimited 
credit, that I took the trouble this morning to 
call on the pretended count, for his title is a 


having an estate by the sea- side in Normandy, 
for instance between* Havre and Boulogne. 
You see I give you a wide range. It will lie 
absolutely necessary that the place you may 
ir solect h$ve a small harbour, creek, or bay, 
intS^ which my vessel can enter and remain 
at^ftpehor. She merely draws fifteen feet 
wttff. She must be kept in constant readi- 
ness to sail immediately I think proper to give 
the signal. Make the requisite inquiries for a 
place 'of this, description, and when you have 
met with an eligible spot, visit it, and if it 
possess the advantages desired, purchase it at 
once in your own name. The corvette must 
now, I think, be on her way to Fecamp, must 
she not ? ” 

“Certainly, your excellency ; I saw her put 
to sea the same evening we quilted Mar- 
seilles.” 

“ And the yaUit ? ” 

“ Was.pJFderedLio remain at Martigucs.” 

“ *Tis ! J wish you to write from time 


. mere fiction — of that I am persuaded. We all 
; know counts nowadays are not famous for their 
riches. BuAvould you believe, 'upon arriving 
| at the residence of the soi-disant Count of 
I Monte-Cristo, 1 was very coolly informed, 4 He 
j did not receive visitors that day I* Upon my 
| wold such airs arc ridiculous, and befitting only 
j some great millionnaire or a capricious beauty. 

1 I made inquiries, and found that the house 
where the said count resides in the Champs 
Kly*ees is his own property, and certaiuly it 
was very decently kept up and arranged as far 
as I could judge from the gardens and exterior 
of the hotel. But,” pursued Danglars, with 
one of his sinister smiles, “an order ‘for un- 
limited credit calls tor something like camipn 
on the part of the banker on whom that order 
is given. These facts stated, I will freely con- 
fess I am very anxious to see the individual 
just now announced. I suspect a hoax is in- 
tended, but the good folks who thought fit to 
play it on on me knew but little whom they 
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had to deal with. Well ! well ! we shall see. 
• They laugh best who laugh last ! ’ ” 

Having delivered himself of this pompous 
address, uttered with a degree of energy that 
left the baron almost out of breath, he, ljowecl 
to the assembled party, and withdrew to his 
drawing.-room, whose sumptuous littings-up of 
white and gold had caused a great and admir- 
ing sensation in the Chaussee d’Antin. It was 
to this apartment he had desired his guest to 
he shown, fully reckoning upon the over- 
whelming effect so dazzling a coupd'a'il would 
produce. He found the count standing before 
some copies of Albano and Fattore, that had 
been passed off to the banker as originals ; but 
which, copies of the paintings of those gieat 
masters as they were, seemed to feel their de- 
gradation in being brought into juxtaposition 
with the gaudy gilding that covered the ceiling. 
The count turned round as lie # beard the en- 
trance of Danglars into the room. With a 
slight inclination of the head I )anglars signed 
to the count to be seated, pointing siguilieantly 
tp a gilded arm chair, covered with white satin 
embioidered with gold. The counf obeyed. 

“ I have the honour, T presume, of .address- 
ing M. de Monte-Cristo.” 

The count bowed. “And I of speaking to 
Baron Danglars, Chevalier de la Legion 
d’Honneur, and Member of the Chamber uf 
Deputies ? ” 

With an air of extreme gravity Monte- 
Cristo slowly enumerated the various titles 
engraved on the card left at his hotel by the 
baron. 

Danglars felt all the irony contained in the 
address of his visitor. For a minute or two 
he compressed his lips, as though seeking to 
conquer his rage ere he trusted himself to 
speak. Then turning to his visitor he said, — 

“ Vou will, I trust, excuse my not having 
called you by your title when I first addressed 
you, but you are aware we are living under a 
popular form of government, and that I am, 
myself, a representative of the liberties of the 
people.” ft 

“ So muCh so,” replied Monte-Cristo, “ that 
while preserving the habit of styling yourself 
baron you have deemed it advisable to lay 
aside that of calling others by their titles,” 

“ Upon my word,” said Danglars, with 
affected carelessness, H ‘ I attach no sort of 
value to such empty distinctions ; but the fact 
is, I was made baron, and also Chevalier de la 
Jfigion d’Honneur, in consequence of some 

services I had rendered government, but ” 

“ You have abdicated your titles after the 
example set you by Messrs, de Montmorency 
and Lafayette ? Well, you cannot possibly 
choose more noble models for your conduct ! ” 
“ Why,” replied Danglers, “ I do not mean 
to say 1 have altogether "laid aside my titles ; 
with the servants, for instance, — there, I think 
it right to preserve my rank with all its out- 
ward forms.” • 

M I see : by your domestics you are ‘my 


lord ! ’ * M. le Baron ! * the journalists of the 
day style you * monsieur ! ' whilst your con- 
stituents term you ‘citizen.’” Again Dan- 
glars bit his lips with baffled spite ; he saw 
well enough that he was no match for Monte- 
Cristo in an argument of this sort, and he 
therefore hastened to turn to subjects more 
familiar to him, and calculated on having all 
the advantages on his side. 

“Permit me to inform you, M. le Comte,” 
said he, bowing, “ that I have received a 
letter of advice from Thomson and French, 
of Rome " 

“I am glad to hear it, M. le Baron, for 
I must claim the privilege of so addressing 
you as well as your servants ; I have acquired 
the bad habit of calling persons by their style 
and title from living in a country where barons 
are still met with, simply because persons 
are never suddenly elevated to a ritnk which 
I is possessed only in right of ancestry. But 
| as regards the letter of advice, I am charmed 
I to find it has reached you: that will spare me 
j the troublesome and disagreeable task of 
! coming to you for money myself. You have 
| received a regular letter of advice, therefore 
I my cheques will be duly honoured, and we 
j shrill neither of us have to go out of our way in 
! the transaction.” 

j “There is one slight difficulty,” said Pan- 
| glars, “ and that consists in my not precisely 
| comprehending the letter itself ! ” 

1 “Indeed?” 

% “And for that reason I did myself ttys 
honouf of calling upon you, in order to beg 
you would explain some part of it to me.” 

“With much pleasuc ! Fray, now I am 
here, let me know what, it was that baffled 
your powers of comprehension ! ” 

“Why,” said Danglars, “in the letter — I 
believe I have it about me” — here he felt in 
his breast-pocket — “yes, here it is! Well, 
this letter gives M. le Comte dc Monte-Cristo 
unlimited credit on our house.” 

“ And what is there that requires explaining 
in that simple fact, may I ask, M. le Baron?” 

‘ * Merely the term unlimited — nothing else, 
certainly.” 

‘ ‘ Is not that word known in France ? - 

haps, indeed, it does not belong to the lan- 
guage ; for the persons from whom you re- 
ceived your letter of advice are a species of 
Anglo-Gcrmans, and very probably do not 
write very choice or accurate French.” 

“ Oh, as for the composition of the letter, 
there is not the smallest error in it ; but as 
regards the competency of the document, I 
certainly have doubts.” 

“ Is it possible? ” asked the count, assuming 
an air and tone of the utmost simplicity ana 
candour. “Is it possible that Thomson and 
French arc not looked upon as safe and solvent 
bankers ? Prny tell mg wlutf you think, M. le 
Baron, for I feel uneasy,.! can' assure you, 
having some considerably/ property in their 
hands.” 
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“ Thomson and French are bankers of the 
highest repute,” replied Danglars, with an 
'Almost mocking smile ; 41 and it was not of their 
solvency or capability I spoke, but of the 
word unlimited , which, in financial affairs, is 
so extremely vague a term — that — that — 

“ In fact,” said Monte-Cristo, “that its 
sense is also without limitation.” 

“ Precisely what I was about to say,” cried 
Danglars. “ Now what is vague is doubtful ; 
and, says the wise man, 4 wheie there is doubt 
there is danger ! ’ ” 

“Meaning to say,” rejoined Monte-Cristo, 
“that however Thomson and French may be 
inclined to commit acts of imprudence and folly, 
M. le Haron Danglars is not disposed to follow 
their example. ” 

14 How so, M. It* Comte ? ” 

“ Simply thus : the banking-house of Thom- 
son and ‘Co. set no hounds to their engage- 
ments, while that of M. Danglars lia.^ its 
limits ; truly he is wise as the sage whose 
prudent apophthegm he quoted hut just now.” 

44 Monsieur ! ” leplied the banker, drawing 
himself up with a haughty air, “the amount of 
my capital, or the extent and solvency of my 
engagements, have never yet been questioned.” 

“It seems, then, reserved for me,” said 
Monte-Cristo, coldly, “ to be the first to do 
so.” 

44 By what right, sir ? ” 

44 By right of the objections you have raised, 
and the explanations you have demanded, 
which certainly imply considerable distrust on 
your part, either of yourself or me,— th6 former 
most probably.” Again did Danglars, by a 
lorcible effort, restrain himself from betraying 
the vindictive passions which possessed his 
mind at this second defeat by an adversary 
' who calmly fought him with his own weapons ; 
his forced politeness sat awkwardly upon him, 
while his splenetic rage, although essaying to 
veil itself under a playful, jesting maimer, ap- 
proached at times almost to impertinence. 
Monte-Cristo, on the contrary, preserved a 
graceful suavity of demeanour, aided by a cer- 
tain degree of simplicity he could assume at 
pleasure, and thus, calm and wholly at his 
c-saG, possessed an infinite advantage over his 
irascible companion. 

“ Well, sir,” resumed Danglars, after a brief 
silence, 44 1 will endeavour to make myself 
understood, by requesting you to inform mo 
for what sum you propose to draw upon me ? ” 
“Why, truly,” replied Monie-t'risio, de- 
termined not to lose an inch of the giound he 
had gained, “ my reason foi desiring an 
4 unlimited f credit was precisely because 1 did 
not know r what money 1 might expend.” 

The banker now thought it his turn to 
show off, and make a display of wealth and 
consequence. Flinging himself back therefore 
m his arm-chair j^hc said, with an arrogant and 
purse-proud air : — “ lit me beg of you not to 
' hesitate in naming your wishes ; you will then 
be convinced that the re* ources of the house 


of Danglars, however limited, are still equal 
to meeting the largest demands ; and were you 
even to require a million ” 

“I beg your pardon!” interposed Monte- 
Cristo 

“I observed,” replied Danglars, with a 
patronizing and pompous air, 44 th^t should 
you be hard pressed, the concern, of which I 
am the head, w’ould not scruple to accommo- 
date you to the amount of a million.” 

“A million ! ” retorted the count : 44 and 
what use can you possibly suppose so pitiful a 
sum would be to me ? My dear sir, if a trifle like 
that could suffice me, I should never have 
given myself the trouble of opening an ac- 
count for so ( ontunpiiblc an amount. A mil- 
lion ! Excuse my smiling \\ hen you speak of 
a sum I am in the habit c>f cairying in my 
pocket-book or dressing -case.” And-with these 
words Monte-Crisio look from his pocket a 
small case containing his visiting cards, and 
diew forth two orders on the treasury for 
500,000 francs each, payable at sight to the 
bearer. A man like Danglars was wholly 
inaccessible to any gentler method of correc- 
tion ; his upstart arrogance, his ostentatious 
vulgarity, were only assailable by blows dealt 
with the force anrl vigour of the present coup; 
its effect on the banker was perfectly stun- 
ning; and ns though scarcely venturing to credit 
his senses, he continued gazing fioni the paper 
to the count with a confused and mystified air. 

*• Come, come,” said Munte-Cri'do, “con- 
fess honestly, that you have not pet feet con* 
tnlence in the responsibility of die house of 
Thomson and French : there is nothing very 
strange in your exercising what seems to you 
a necessary caution ; however, foreseeing that 
such might be the case, I determined, spite 
of my ignorance in such matters, to be pro- 
vided with the means of banishing all scruples 
from your mind, ami ai the same time leaving 
you quite at liberty to act as you pleased in 
the affair. See, here are two similar letters _ 
to that you have yourself received ; the one 
from the hope of Arstein and *Eskdes, of 
Vienna, to Baron dc Rothschild': the other 
drawn from Baring, of London, to M. Lafiitte, 
Now, sir, you have but to say the word, and 
I w iy spare you all uneasiness and alarm on 
the subject, by presenting my letter of credit 
at one or other of the establishments I have 
named.” The blow had struck home, and 
Danglars was entirclv vanquished ; with a- 
trembling hand he look the two letters from 
Vienna and London fiom the count, who 
held them carelessly lietw'een his finger and 
thumb, as though lo him they were -mere 
every-day matters to which he attached- but 
very little interest. Having carefully perused 
the documents in question, the banker pro- 
ceeded to ascertain the genuineness of the 
signatures, and this he did with a scrutiny so 
severe as might have appeared insulting to 
the count* hall it not suited his present pur- 
pose to mislead the banker in every respect. 
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“ Well, sir,** paid Danglars, rising after he 
had well convinced himself of the authenticity 
of the documents he held, and bowing, as . 
though in adoration of a man the thrice 
happy possessor of as many orders for un- j 
limited credit on the three principal banks of 
Paris, “ you have there signatures worth un- 
told wealth ; although your conversation and 
vouchers put an end to all mistrust in the 
affair, you must pardon me, M. le Comte, for 
confessing the most extreme astonishment.” 

“Nay, nay,” answered Monte-Cristo, with 
the easiest and most gentlemanly air imagin- 
able, “ *tis not for such trifling sums as these 
to startle or astonish the banking-house of 
M. le Baron Danglars. Then, as all is settled 
as. *o forms between us, I will thank you to 
send a supply of money to me to-morrow.” 

“ By all means, M. lc Comte ! What sum 
do you want ? ” 

“ Why,” replied Monte-Cristo, “ since we 
mutually understand each other,— [or such I 
piesume is the case?” Danglars bowed as- 
sentingly. “ You are quite sure that not a 
lurking doubt or suspicion lingers in your 
mind t ” • 

“ Oh, M. le Comte ! ” exclaimed Danglars, 
“ X never for an instant entertained such a 
feeling towards you.” 

“No, no ! you merely wished to be con- 
vinced you ran no risk, nothing more ; but 
now lhat we have come to so clear ail under- 
standing, and that all distrust and suspicion 
are laid at rest, we may as well fix a sum as 
the probable expenditure of the first year : — 

suppose we say six millions to ” 

“Six millions!” gasped out Danglars, — 
“ certainly, whatever you please.” 

“Then, if I should require more,” con- 
tinued Monte-Cristo, in a careless, indifferent 
manner, “ why, of course, I should draw 
upon you; but my present intention is not 
to remain in France more than a year, and 
during that period I scarcely think I shall 
exceed the sum I mentioned. However, Vve 
shall see.” 

“The money you desire shal^be at your 
house by ten ^o’clock to-morrow morning, M. 
le Comte,” replied Danglars. “How would 
you like to have it ? in gold, silver, or notes ? ” 
“ Half in gold, and the other half in bank- 
notes,” if you please,” said the count, rising 
from his seat. 

* “I must confess to you, M. lc Comte,” 
said Danglars, “that I have hitherto imagined 
myself acquainted with the degree of fortune 
possessed by all the rich individuals of Europe, 
and still wealth such as yours has been wholly 
unknown to me. May I presume to ask 
whet Tier you have long possessed it ? ” 

*“ It has been in the family a very long 
while,” returned Monte-Cristo, “ a sort of 
treasure expressly forbidden to be touched 
- for a certain period of years, during which 
the accumulated Interest has doubled the 
capital. The period appointed by th<f testator 


for the disposal of these riches occurred only 
a short time ago ; and they have only been 
employed by me within the last few years* 
Your ignorance on the subject, therefore, 1® 
easily accounted for. However, you will 
be better informed as to me and my posses- 
sions ere long.” And the count, while pro- 
nouncing these latter words, accompanied 
them with one of those ghastly smiles that 
used to strike terror into poor Franz d’Epinay. 

“With your tastes, and means of gratifying 
them,” continued Danglars, “ you will ex- 
hibit a splendour that must effectually put us 
poor miserable millionnairea quite in the back- 
ground. II I mistake not, you are an ad- 
mirer of paintings, at least I judged so from 
the attention you appeared to be bestowing on 
mine when I entered the room. If you will 
permit me, I shall be happy to show you my 
picture-gallery, composed entirely of works 
by the ancient masters — warranted as such. 
Not a modern picture among them. I cannot 
endure the moder; school of painting.” 

“You are perfectly right in objecting to 
them, for this one great fault— that they have 
not yet had time to become old. ” 

“ Or will you allow me to show you several 
fine statues by Thorwaldsen, Barloloni, and 
Canova — all foreign artists? for, as you may 
perceive, I think but very indifferently of our 
French sculptois.” 

“ You have a right to be unjust to your 
own countrymen, if such is your pleasure. ” 
“But perhaps you will prefer putting off 
your inspection of my poor pictures, &c., 
until anefther opportunity, when we shall be 
better known to each other. For the present 
I will coniine myself (if perfectly agreeable 
to you) to introducing you to Madame la 
Baronnc Danglar*, — excuse my impatience, 
M. le Comte, but a person of your wealth 
and influence cannot receive too much atten- 
tion.” Monte-Cristo bowed, in sign that he ac- 
cepted the proffered honour, and the financiei 
immediately rang a small bell, which was 
answered by a servant in a showy livery. 
“ Is Madame la Baronne at home ? ” inquired 
Danglars. 

“Yes, M. le Baron,” answered the man. 
“And alone?” • 

“ No, M. le Baron, madame has visitors. ” 

“ Have you any objection to meet any 
persons who may be with madame, or do 
you desire to preserve a strict incognito ? ” 

“ No, indeed,” replied Monte-Cristo, with 
a smile. “I do not arrogate to myself the 
right of so doing.” 

“And who is with madame? — M. De- 
bray?” inquired Danglars, with an air of in- 
dulgence and good nature that made Monte- 
Cristo smile, acquainted as he was with the 
secrets of the banker’s domestic life. 

“ Yes, M. le Baron,” replied the servant, 
“ M. Debray is with madairye.” Danglars 
nodded his head ; then, turning to Monte* 
Cristo, said, “ M. Lucien JQfdbraj^is an old 
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friend of ours, and private secretary to the 
Ministre de V Interim?. As for my wife, I 
must tell you, she lowered herself by marrying 
me, for she belongs to one of the mo. t ancient 
families in France. Her maiden name was De 
Servi&res, and her first husband was M. le 
Colonel Marquis de Nargonne.” 

“ I have not the honour of knowing Madame 
Danglars ; but I have already met M. Lucien 
\ Debray.” 

\ “Ah! indeed!” said Danglars; “and 
where was that ? ” 

“At the house of M. de Morcerf.” 

“Oh ! what ! you arc acquainted with the 
young viscount, are you ? ” 

“We were together a good deal during the 
Carnival at Rome.” 

“True, true!” cried Danglars. “Let me 
see : have I not heard talk of some strange 
adventure with bandits or thieves hid in ruins, 
and of his having had a miraculous escape ? I 
forget how ; but I know he used to amuse my 
wife and daughter by telling them about it 
after his return from Italy.” 

“Madame la Haronne is waiting to receive 
you, gentlemen,” said the servant, who had 
gone to inquire the pleasure of his mistress. 

“ With your permission,” said I langlars, bow- 
ing, “ I will precede you, to show you the 
way.” 

“ By all means,” replied Monte-Cristo; “ I 
follow you.” 


CHAPTER XLVII. 

THE DAPPLED GREYS. 

The baron, followed by the count, traversed 
a long suite of apartments, in which the pre- 
vailing characteristics were heavy magnifi- 
cence and the gaudiness of ostentatious wealth, 
until he reached the boudoir of Madame 
Danglars- 1 — a small octagonal -shaped room, 
hung with pink satin, covered with white 
In dian lpuslin ; the chairs were of ancient 
workmanship and materials; o\er the doors 
were painted sketches of shepherds and shep- 
herdesses, after the style and manner of 
Boucher ; and at each side pretty medallions 
in crayons, harmonizing well with the littings- 
up of this charming apartment, the only one 
throughout the vast hotel in which any dis- 
tinctive taste prevailed. The truth was, it 
had been entirely overlooked in the plan 
arranged and followed out by M. Danglars 
and nis architect, who had been selected to 
aid the baron in the great work of improve- 
ment he meditated solely because he was the 
most fashionable and celebrated decorator of 
the day. The ornamental part of the fittings- 
up of Madame ^anglars’ boudoir had then 


been left entirely to herself and Lucien De- 
bray. M. Danglars, howevfer, while possess- 
ing a great admiration for the antique, as it 
was understood during ‘the time of the Di- 
rectory, entertained the most sovereign coni 
tempt for the simple elegance of his wife’s 
I favourite sitting-room, where, by the way, he 
was never permitted to intrude, unless, indeed, 
he excused his own appearance by r \ishering in 
some more agreeable visitor than himself; 
and even then he had rather the air and man- 
ner of a person who was himself introduced, 
than as being the presenter of another, his re- 
ception being either cordial or frigid, in pro- 
portion as the individual who accompanied 
him chanced to please or displease his lady 
wife. 

As Danglars now r entered be found Madame 
la JBaronne (who, although past the first bloom 
of youth, was still strikingly handsome) seated 
at the piano, a most elaborate piece of cabinet 
and inlaid work, while Lucien Debray, stand- 
ing before a small work-table, was turning 
over the pages of an album. Lucien had 
found time, preparatory to the count’s arrival, 
to relate many particulars respecting him to 
Madame Danglars. It will be remembered 
that Monte-Cristo had made a lively impres- 
sion on the minds of all the party assembled at 
the breakfast given by Albert de Morcerf ; 
and although Debray was not in the habit 
of yielding to such feelings, he had never 
been able to shake off the powerful influence « 
excited in his mind by the impressive look and 
manner of the count ; consequently the de- 
scription given by Lucien to the baroness bore 
the highly-coloured tinge of his own heated 
imagination. Already excited by the won- 
derful stories related of the count by De Mor- a 
cerf, it is no wonder that Madame Danglars * 
eagerly listened to, and fully credited, all the 
additional circumstances detailed by Debray. 
The sound of approaching footsteps com- 
pelled the animated pair to assume an appear- 
ance of calm indifference and ■worldly ease : 
the lady flew to her piano, and her companion 
snatched up an album which fortunately lay 
near, and seemed as though really interested 
in its contents. A most gracious welcome and 
unusual smile were bestowed on M. Danglars ; 
the count, in return for his gentlemanly bow, 
received a formal though graceful curtsey, 
while Lucien exchanged with the count a sort 
of distant recognition, and with Danglars a 
free and easy nod. 

“ Baroness,” said Danglars, 44 give me 
leave to present to you the Count of Montk- 
Cristo, who has beeh most warmly recom- 
mended to me by my correspondents at. Home. 

I need but mention one fact to make all the 
ladies in Paris court his notice, ahd that k, 
that the noble individual before you has come 
to lake up his abode in our fine capita* for one 
year, during which brief period he proposes to 
spend six millions of money— think of that ! 1 
It sounds.very much like a* <mnouncemcnl of. 
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balls, fetes, dinners, and pic-nic parties, in all 
of which "I trust M. le Comte will remember 
us, sis he may depend upon it we shall him, in 
all the entertainments we may give, be they 
great or small.’* Spite of the gross flattery 
and coarseness of this address, Madame 
Danglars could not forbear gazing with con- 
siderable interest on a man capable of expend- 
ing six millions in twelve months, and who 
had selected Paris for the scene of his princely 
extravagance. “And when did you arrive 
here ? ” inquired she. 

“ Yesterday morning, madam.” 

“Coming, as usual, I presume, from the 
extreme end of the .globe ? Pardon me — at 
least, such I have heard is your custom. ” 

“Nay, madam ! This time I have merely 
proceeded from Cadiz hither.” 

“ You have selected a most unfavourable 
moment for your first visit to our city. Paris 
is a horrible place in summer i ljalls, parties, 
and fetes are over ! the Italian opera is in Lon- 
don ; the French opera everywhere, except at 
Paris. As for the Theatre Fran^ais, you know, 
of course, that it is nowhere. The only amuse- 
ment left us are the indifferent races lfeld in the 
Champ de Mars and Salory. I)o you propose 
entering any horses at either of these races, M. 
le Comte ? ” 

“I assure you, madam,” replied Monte- 
Cristo, “ my present intentions are to do 
whatever will tend to render my sojourn in 
Paris most agreeable to myself and others. I 
only pray I may find some kind, pitying friend 
who will commiserate my lamentable igno- 
rance of such matters, and instruct me rightly 
to understand the habits and etiquette of this 
polished city.” 

“Are you fond of horses, Monsieur le 
Comte ? ” 

“ I have passed a considerable part of my 
life in the East, madam, and you are doubt- 
less aware that the inhabitants of those climes 
value only two things— the fine breeding of 
their horses and the beauty of their females.” 

“ Nay, M. le Comte,” said the baroness, “ it 
would have! been somewhat more gallant to 
have placed the ladies before the animals.” 

“You see, madam, how rightly I spoke 
when I said I required a preceptor to guide 
me in all my sayings and doings here.’. At 
this instant the favourite attendant of Madame 
Danglars entered the boudoir; approaching 
her mistress, she spoke some words in an 
undertone. 

. Madame Danglars turned very pale, then 
exclaimed,— r“ I cannot believe it ; the thing 
is impossible.” 

“ I assure you, madam,” replied the woman, 
“ it is even as I have said.” 

Turning impatiently towards her husband, 
Madame Danglars demanded, — “Is this true? ” 

“Is what true, madam?” inquired Dan- 
glars, visibly agitated. 

What my maid tells me.” 

- '* 0ut what dots she tell you ? * 


“That when my coachman was about to 
prepare my carriage he discovered that the 
horses had been removed from the stables 
without his knowledge. I desire to know 
what is the meaning of this ? ” 

“ Be kind enough, madam, to listen to me,” 
said Danglars. 

“ Fear not my listening, — ay, and atten- 
tively too ; for, in truth, I am most curious to 
hear what explanation you purpose offering for 
conduct so unparalleled. These two gentle- 
men shall decide between us ; but, first, I will 
state the case to them. Gentlemen,” con- 
tinued the baroness, “ among the ten horses 
in the stables of M. le Baron Danglars are 
two that belong exclusively to me— a pair ot 
the handsomest and most spirited creatures to 
be found in Paris. But to you, at least, M. 
Debray, I n^d not give a further description, 
because to you my beautiful pair of dappled 
greys were well known. Well ! I had pro- 
mised Madame de Villefort the loan of my 
carriage to drive to-morrow to the Bois de 
Boulogne ; but when my coachman goes to 
fetch the greys from the stables they are gone 
— positively gone. No doubt, M. Danglars 
has sacrificed them to the selfish consideration 
of gaining some thousands of paltry francs. 
Oh, how I hate and detest that money-grasp- 
ing nature ! Heaven defend me from all the 
race of mercenary speculators ! *' 

“Madam,” replied Danglars, “the horses 
were not sufficiently quiet for you ; they were 
scarcely four years old, and they made me ex- 
tremely uneasy on your account.” 

“Noftsense ! ” retorted the baroness ; “ you 
could not have entertained any alarm on the 
subject, because you are perfectly well aware 
that I have recently engaged a coachman who 
is said to be the best in Paris. But, perhaps, 
you have disposed of the coachman as well as 
the horses ? ” 

“My dear love ! pray, do not say any more 
about them, and I promise you another pair 
exactly like them in appearance, only more 
quiet and steady.” The baroness shrugged up 
her shoulders with an air of ineffable contempt, 
while her husband, affecting not to observe it, 
turned towards Monte-Cristo, and said, — 
“ Upon my word, M. le Comte, !• am quite 
sorry 1 was not sooner aware of your establish- 
ing yourself in Paris. ” 

“ And wherefore ? ” asked the count. 

“ Because I should have liked to have made 
you the offer of these horses. 1 have almost given 
them away, as it is ; but, as I before said, I 
was anxious to get rid of them upon any terms. 
They were only fit for a young man ; not at 
all calculated for a person at my time of life.” 

“ I am much obliged by your kind intentions 
towards me,” said Monte-Cristo ; “ but this 
morning I purchased a very excellent pair of 
carriage-horses, and I do not think they were 
dear. There they are. Come, M. Debray, 
you are a connoisseur, I bdiievc, let me have 
your opinion upon them,” i 
ych. i. 9 
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As Debray walked towards the .window 
Danglars approached his wife. “ I could not 
tell you before others,” said he, in a low tone* 
“.the reason of my parting with the horses ; 
but a most enormous price was offered me this 
morning for them. Some madman or fool, 
bent upon ruining himself as fast as he can, 
actually sent his steward to me to purchase 
them at any cost ; and the fact is, I have 
gained 16.000 francs by the sale of them. 
Come, don’t look so angry, and you shall have 
4,000 francs of the money to do what you like 
with, ami Eugenie shall have 2,000. There, 
what do you think now of the affair ? Wasn't 
I right to part with the horses ? ” Madame 
I )ang)ars surveyed her husband with a look of 
withering contempt. 

“What do I see?” suddenly exclaimed 
Debray. # 

“ Where? ” asked the baroness. 

“ I cannot be mistaken ; there are your 
horses ! The vety animals we were speaking 
of harnessed to the count’s carriage ! ” 

“ My dear, beautiful dappled greys ? ” de- 
manded the baroness, springing to the window. 
“ Tis indeed they,” said she. 

Danglars looked absolutely stultified. “ How 
very singular,” cried Monte-Cristo, with well- 
feigned astonishment. 

Madame Danglars whispered a few words in 
the car of Debrav, who approached Montc- 
Cristo, saying, “The baroness wishes to know 
what you paid her husband for the horses. ” 

“I scarcely know,” replied the count ; “it 
was a little surprise picpared for me by my 
steward ; he knew how desirous I was Of meet 
mg with precisely such a pair of horse*, - and 
—so he bought them. I think, if I remember 
rightly, he hinted that he had given somewhere 
about 30,000 francs. ” 

* Debray conveyed the count’s reply to the 
baroness. Poor Danglars looked so crest- 
fallen and discomforted that Mflnte-Cristo as- 
sumed a pitying air towards him. 

“See,” said the count, “how very un- 
grateful women are ! Your kind attention, in 
providing for the safety of the baroness by dis- 
posing of the horses does not seem to have 
made the least impression on her. Hut so it 
is*; a woman will olten, from mere wilfulness, 
prefer that which is dangerous to that which is 
safe. Therefore, in my opinion, my dear 
baron, the best and easiest way is to leave them 
to their fancies, and allow them to act as they 
please ; and then, if any mischief follows, why, 
at least, they have no one to blame but them* 
selves.” 

Danglars made no reply ; he was occupied 
fo anticipations of the coming scene between 
himself and the baroness, whose threatening 
looks and frowuing brow, like that of Olympic 
b»v’e, predicted a fearful storm. Debray, who 
perceived the gathering clouds, and felt ho de- 
sire to witness the expbwian of Madame Dan- 
ftlar*' rage, suddenly recollected an appoint- 
ment which ’compelled him to take his leave ; 


while Mohte-Cristo, unwilling by prolonging his, 
stay to destroy the advantages he hoped to 
tain, made a farewell bow and departed* leav- 
ing Danglars to endure the angry reproaches 
of his wife. 

“ Excellent ! ” murmured Montc-Cristo to 
himself, as he retraced the way to his carriage. 
“ All has gone according to.my wishes* r £ne 
domestic peace of this family is henceforth in 
my hands. Now, then, to play another master- 
stroke, by which I shall gain the heart of both 
husband and wife — delightful ! Still,” added t 
he, “amid all this, T have not yet been prc-‘ 
sented to Mademoiselle Eugenie Danglars, 
whose acquaintance I should have been glad 
to make. But never mind,” pursued he, with 
that peculiar smile that at times lighted up- his 
countenance, “ it matters not for the present. 
1 air. on the spot, and have plenty of time be- 
fore me — by-and-by will do for that part of my- 
scheme.” The count’s further meditations 
were interrupted by his arrival at his own 
abode. Two hours afterwards Madame Dan- 
glars received a most flattering epistle from the 
count, in which he entreated her to receive 
back her favourite “dappled greys ; ” protest-, 
ing that he could not endure the idea of making 
his debut in the Parisian world of fashion with 
the knowledge that his splendid equipage had 
been obtained at the price of a lovely woman's 
regrets. The horses were sent back wearing 
the same harness they had done in the morn- 
ing ; the only difference consisted in the 
rosettes worn on the heads of the animals 
being adorned with a large diamond placed in 
tilt* centu- of each, by order of the count. 

To Danglars Monte Cristo also wrote, re- 
questing lnm to excuse the whimsical gift of a 
capricious millionnaire, and to beg of Madame 
la Baronne to pardon the Eastern fashion 
adopted in the return of the horses. 

During the evening Montc-Cristo quitted 
Paris for Auteui], accompanied by AH. The 
following day, about three o’clock, a single 
blow struck on the gong summoned Ali to 'the 
presence ot the count. “Ali,” observed his 
master, as the Nubian entered the chamber* 
“ you have frequently explained to me how 
more than commonly skilful you are in throw- 
ing the lasso, have you not?* Ali drew.iggt- 
self up proudly* and then returned a sign \ p 
the affirmative. 4 4 1 thought I did not misfatos. 
With your lasso you could stop an, ox?” 
Again Ali repeated his affirmative gesture. 

Or a tiger ? * Ali bowed his head in tqfcen 
of assent. “ A lion, even ?” Ali sprung^? 
wards* imitating the action of one throwing 
the lasso ; then of a strangled libiw . 

“ I understand,” said Montc-Cristo ; * you 
wish to tell me yon have bnnted thclksn?” 
Ali smiled, with triumphant pride, as he 
signified that he had indeed both chased and 
captured many lions. “But do you bdlierfe 
you could arrest the progress of two hongs 
rushing forward with ungovernable fury?” 
The Nubian smiled. “It is well,” said 
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StonW-Cristo ; “ then listen to me. Ere long 
^carriage will dash past here, drawn by the 
parr of, dappled grey horses yon saw me with 
yesterday ; now at the risk of your own life 
. yoq must manage to stop those horses before 
my door. 

r Ali ’.descended to the street, and marked 
a straight Ijne on the pavement immediately 
at ffeo entrance of the house, and then pointed 
ypt the line he had traced to the count, who 
Vos. watching him. The count patted him 
gently on the liack — his usual mode of praising 
Ali^— who^ pleased and gratified with the com- 
mission assigned him, walked calmly towards 
a projecting stone forming the angle of the 
Street and bouse, and seating himself thereon, 
began to smoke his chibouque, while Monte- 
Cnsio re-entered his dwelling, perfectly assured 
of the success of his plan. Still, as five 
unlock approached, and the carriage was 
momentarily expected by the count, the indi- 
cation of more than common impatience and 
uneasiness might be observed in his manner. 
Jle stationed himself in a room commanding a 
view of the street, pacing the chamber with 
lcstless steps, stopping merely to listen fiom 
time to time for the sound of approaching 
wheels, then to cast an anxious glance on Ali : 
but the regularity with which the Nubian 
puffed forth the smoke of his chibouque proved 
that he at least was wholly absorbed in the 
enjoyment of his favourite occupation. Sud- 
denly a distant sound of rapidly-advancing 
wheels was heard, and almost immediately a 
carriage appeared, drawn by a pair of wild 
ungovernable horses, who rushed fonvanl as 
though urged by the fiend himself, while the 
terrified coachman strove in vain to restrain 
their furious speed. 

Jji the vehicle was a female, apparently 
yjqung, and a child of about seven or eight 
years of age. Terror seemed to have deprived 
them even of the power of uttering a cry, and 
bo£h # were clasped in each others arms, as 
though 'determined not to be parted by death 
Staelt . The .carriage creakec) and rattled as it 
hew over the rough stones ; and had it en- 
countered .the slightest impediment to its pro- 
gress it must inevitably have up£ct ; but it 
. sjiH Hew, on, and the cries of the affrighted 
spectators testified the universal sense of the 
jrjnipinent peril its occupants were threatened 


^hen Ali knew the right moment was come ; 
‘ ap4» .throwing down his chibouque, he drew 
tnp lasso from Jus pocket— threw it so skilfully 
as to cafch the forelegs of the near horse in its 
■tripple fyld — suffered himself to be dragged on 
* for fk few. yards, by which time the tightening 
of ttbe weu-qast lasso had so completely haro- 
jssref.lJif • furious animal as to. bring it to the: 
— bpdf falling on the pole, it, snapped, 

yhewfore prevented the other animal from 
!its headlong way. Gladly availing 


this opportunity, the coachman 

from 'his box ; but Ali had promptly 


seized the nostrils of' the second horse, and 
held them in his iron grasp, till the maddened 
beast, snorting with pain, sunk besklc his 
companion. All this was achieved in much 
less time than is occupied in the recital. The 
brief space had, however, been sufficient for 
an individual, followed by a number of ser- 
vants, to rush from the house before which 
'.he accident had occurred, and, as the coach- 
man opened the floor of the carriage, to take 
from it a lady who was convulsively grasping 
the cushions with one hand, while with the 
other she pressed to her bossom her young 
companion, who had lost all consciousness of 
what was passing. 

Monte-Christo carried them both to the 
salon, an4 deposited them on a sofa. .** Com- 
pose yourself, madam,” said he ; “all danger 
is over.” The female looked up at these 
words, and, with a glance far more ex- 
pressive than any entreaties could have been, 
pointed to her child, who still continued 
insensible. “ I understand the nature of your 
alarms, madam,” said the count, carefully ex- 
amining the child, “ but I assure you there is 
not the slightest occasion for uneasiness ; 
your little charge has not received the least 
injury, — his insensibility is merely the effects 
of terror, and will soon cease.” 

‘ 1 Arc y°u quite sure you do not say so to 
tranquillise my fears? See how deadly pale 
he is ! My child I my darling Edward ! speak 
to your mother ; open your dear eyes and look 
on rrfb once again ! — Oh, sir, in pity send for 
help ! my whole fortune shall not be thought 
too much for the recovery of itty blessed boy.” 

With a calm smile and gentle wave of the 
hand, Monte-Crislo signed to the distiaajed 
mother to lay aside her apprehensions ; then 
opening a casket that stood near, he drew forth 
a phial composed qf Bohemian glass, contain- 
ing a liquid of the colour of blood, of which 
he let fall a single drop on the child’s lips. 
Scarcely had it reached them, ere the boy, 
though still pale as marble, opened his eyes, 
and eagerly gazed around him. At this un- 
hoped-for sight the wild delight of the mother 
equalled her former despair. “ Where ami ? ** 
exclaimed she, when her first raptures at her 
son’s recovery were past, “ and to whom am 
I indebted for so happy a termination to my late 
dreadful alarm ? ” 

“Madam,” answered the count, “you are 
under the roof of one who esteems himself 
most fortunate in having been able to save 
you from a further continuance ol your 
sufferings.” 

“My wretched curiosity has brought all 
tip* about,” pursued the lady. “ All Paris 
rilbg with the praises of Madame Danglars’ 
beautiful horses, and I had the folly to desire 
to know whether they realty merited the high 
character given of them.” 

“ Is it possible,” exclaimed the count, with 
well-feigned astonishment, “ that these horses 
belong to Madame la Baronne ? ” 
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44 They do, indeed. May I inquire if you 
are acquainted with Madame Danglars ? ” 

44 I have that honour ; and my happiness at 
your escape from the clanger that threatened 

C is redoubled by the consciousness that I 
e been the unwilling and unintentional 
cause of all the peril you have incurred. I 
yesterday purchased these horses of the baron ; 
\%it as the baroness evidently regretted parting 
With them, I ventured to send them back to 
'her, with a request that she would gratify me 
by accepting them from my hands.” 

44 You are then, doubtless, the Count of 
Monte-Cristo, of whom Hermine has talked to 
me so much ? ” 

14 You have rightly guessed, madam,” replied 
the count. 

44 And I am Madame Heloisc de Villefort.” 
The count bowed with the air of a person who 
hears a name for the first time. 44 How grateful 
will M. de Villefort be for all your goodness 1 
How thankfully will he acknowledge that to 
you alone it is owing that his wife and child 
exist ! Most certainly but for the prompt assist- 
ance of your intrepid servant this dear child 
and myself must both have perished.” 

44 Indeed, I still shudder at the recollection 
of the fearful danger you were placed in, as 
well as your interesting child.” 

44 1 trust you will not object to my offering a 
recompense to your noble-hearted servant, pro- 
portionate to the service he has rendered me 
and mine.” 

44 1 beseech you, madam,” replied Monte- 
Cristo, “not to spoil Ali, either by too great 
praise or rewards. I cannot alloi^ him to ac- 
quire the habit of expecting to be recompensed 
for every trifling service he may render. Ali 
is%iy slave, and in saving your life he was but 
discharging his duty to me. 

44 Nay,” interposed Madame de Villefort, on 
whom the authoritative style adopted by the 
count made a deep impression — “nay, but, 
consider that to preserve my life he has risked 
his own.” 

44 His life, madam, belongs ifot to him ; it is 
mine, in return for my having myself saved 
him from death.” Madame de Villefort made 
no further reply ; her mind was utterly ab- 
sorbed in the contemplation of the singular in- 
dividual, who, from the first instant of her 
beholding him, had made so powerful an im- 
pression on her. During the evident pre- 
occupation of Madame de Villefort, Monte- 
Cristo scrutinized the features and appearance 
of the boy she kept folded in her arms, 
lavishing on him the most tender endearments. 
The child was small for his age, and unnaturally 
pale. A mass of straight black hair, defying all 
attempts to train or curl it, fell over his pro- 
jecting forehead, and hungdown to his shoulders, 
giving increased vivacity to eyes already spark- 
ling with a youthful love of mischief and fond- 
ness for every forbidden enjoyment. His 
mouth was large, ind the lips, which bad not 
yet ^regained their colour, were particularly. 


thin ; in fact, the deep and crafty look, form- 
ing the principal character of the child's face, 
belonged rather to a boy of twelve or fourteen 
years of age, than to one so young. His first 
movement was to free himself by a violent 
push from the encircling arms of his mother, 
and to rush forward to the casket from whence 
the count had taken the phial of elixir 4 ; then, 
without asking permission of any one, he pro- 
ceeded, in all the wilfulness of a spoiled child 
unaccustomed to restrain either whftns or 
caprices, to pull the corks out of all the bottles 
in the casket. 

44 Touch nothing, my little friend,” cried the 
count, eagerly ; 44 some of those liquids are not 
only dangerous to taste, but even to smell.” 

Madame de Villefort became very pale, and, 
seizing her son’s arm, drew him anxiously 
towards her ; but once satisfied of his safety, she 
also cast a brief but expressive glance on the 
casket, which was not lost upon the count. 
At this moment AH entered. At sight of him 
Madame de Villefort uttered an expression of 
pleasure, apd holding the child still closer 
towards her, she said : 44 Edward, dearest ! do 
you see that good man ? He has shown very 
great courage and resolution, for he exposed 
his own life to stop the horses that were run- 
ning away with us, and would certainly have 
dashed the carriage to pieces ere long. Thank 
him, then, my child, in your very best manner ; 
for had he not come to our aid neither you nor 
I would have been alive to speak our thanks.” 

This address, however, excited no similar 
feeling of gratitude on the part of the child, 
who, instead of obeying his mother’s direc- 
tions, stuck out his lips and turned away his 
head in a disdainful and contemptuous manner, 
saying — 44 1 don’t like him — he’s too ugly for 
me ! ” 

The count witnessed all this with internal 
satisfaction, and a smile stole over his features 
as he thought that such a child bade fair to 
realize one part of his hopes ; while Madame 
de Villefort reprimanded ner son with a gentle- 
ness and moderation very far from* conveying 
the least idea of a fault having been Committed. 

44 This lady,” said the count, speaking to 
Ali in the Arabic language, 44 is desirous that 
her sen should thank you for saving both their 
lives ; but the boy refuses, saying * You are too 
ugly 1 * ” 

Ali turned his intelligent countenance to- 
wards the boy, on whom he gazed without any 
apparent emotion ; but the sort of spasmodic 
workin^of the ^nostrils showed to^sjg^tised 

wounded by the unfeeling remark. 

44 Will you permit me to inquire,” said 
Madame de Villefort, as die. rose to. take her 
leave, 44 whether you usually reside here ? ” 

41 No, I do not,” replied Monte-Cristo ; 41 It 


your countenance scegf$ expressive of a, 
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return to tranquillity* You have quite re- 
covered from your fright, and are, no doubt, 
desirous of returning home Anticipating 
your wishes, I have desired the same horses 
you came with to be put to one of my carnages, 
and All, he whom you think so very ugly,’* 
continued he, addressing the boy with a smil- 
ing ait, “will have the honour of driving you 
home, while your coachman remains here to 
attend to the necessary repairs of your caliche 
Directly that important business is concluded 
I will have a couple of my own horses har 
nessed to convey it direct to Madame Dan- 
gers ” 

“I dare not return with those dreadful 
horses,” said Madame de Villefort 

“ \ ou will see,” replied Monte Cristo, “ that 
they will be as different as possible m the 
hands of Ah With him thty w ill be gentle 
and docile as lambs.” 

All had, indeed, given proof of this; for, 
approaching the animals, who had been got 
upon their legs with considerable difficulty, he 
rubbed their foreheads and nostrils with a 
spdAg* soaked m aromatic vinegai, and wiped 
off tttv. sweat and foam that covert d their 
mouths Then, commencing a loud whistling 
noise, he rubbed them well all over their 
bodies for several minutes , and, undisturbed 
by the noisy crowd collected round the broken 
carriage, Ah quietly harnessed the pacified 
animals to the count’s chanot, took the reins 
m his hands, and mounted the box, when lo » 
to the utter astonishment of those who had 
witnessed the ungovernable spirit and mad- 
dened velocity of the same horses, he was 
actually compelled to apply his w hip in no very 
gentle manner ere he could induce them to 
start ; and even then all that could be obtained 
from the celebrated “dappled grejs,” now 
changed into a couple of as dull, sluggish, 
stnpid brutes as “the most timid driver” 
would desire to meet with, was a slow , potter 
ing pace, kept up with so much difficulty that 
M* dame de Villefort was moie than a couple 
of hours leturnmg to her residence in the Fau- 
bourg St. Honor?. 

Scarcely had the first congratulations upon 
her miraculous escape been gone through than 
she retired to her room, ostensibly forsthe pur 
pose Of seeking a little repose, but m real it) to 
write the following letter to Madame Dan- 
glam : — 9 

“Dfar Hermine,— I have just had a 
wonderful escape from the most imminent 
dancer, and I owe my safety to the very Count 
of Monte-Cnsto we were talking about yester- 
day, but whom 1 little expected to see to day. 
I remember how unmercifully I laughed at 
%hat I considered your eulogistic and exagge- 
rated praises of him ; but 1 have now ample 
cause to admit that your enthusiastic descrip- 
tion of this wondeiful man fell far short of his 
merits But I must endeavour to render the 
of toy adventures somewhat more in- 


telligible You must know, then, my dear friend, 
that when I had proceeded with your horses 
as- far as Ranelagh, they darted ioiward like 
mad things, and galloped away at so fearful a' 
rate that there seemed no other prospect for 
myself and my poor Edward but that of being 
dashed lo pieces against the first object that 
impeded their pi ogress,, when a strangc-look- 
tng man, an Arab or a Nubian, at least a black 
of some nation or other, at a signal from tbfc 
count whose domestic he is, suddenly seized 
and stopped the infuriated animals even at 
the risk of bung trampled to death himself ; 
and certainly he must have had a most won- 
derful escape The count then hastened to 
us, and carried myself and son into his house, 
where, by some skilful application, he speedily 
recalled my poor Edward (who was quite in- 
sensible from terror) to life. When we were ' 
sufficiently recovered he sent us home m his 
own carnage. Yours will be returned to you 
to morrow. I am fearful you will not be ahle 
to use your horses for some days , they seem 
thoroughly stupificd, as if sulky and vexed at 
having allowed this black servant to conquer 
them after all 'I he count, however, has 
commissioned me to assure you that two or 
three da>s’ rest, with plenty of barley for their 
sole food during that time, will bring them 
back to their former fine condition, which 
means, I suppose, that they will be ready to 
run off with tnc carriage again, and play their 
wild pranks with as much headstrong fury as 
they evinced yesterday , do not let them endan- 
ger your life, dear Hermme, as they did mine j 
'for Froviclgnce may not send a Monte Cristo, 
or his Niroian servant, to preserve you from 
destruction, as it did me Adieu 1 I cannot 
return you many thanks for the drive offees- 
teiday , but, after all, I ought not to blame 
you for the misconduct of your horses, more 
especially as it procured me the pleasure of an 
introduction to the Count of Monte Cristo,— 
and certainly that illustrious individual, apart 
from the millions he is said to be so very 
anxious to dispose of, seemed to me one of 
those curiously interesting problems I, for one,* 
delight in solving at any risk or ganger, ^ay, 
so bent am I on following uj^my acquaintance 
with this remarkable personage, tnat if all 
other means fail, I really believe I shall have 
to borrow your horses again, and make another 
excursion to the Botl de Boulogne My 
sweet Edward supported the accident with 
admirable courage — he did not utter a single 
cry, but fell lifeless into my arms ; nor did a 
tear fall from his eyes after it was over, I 
doubt not you will consider these praise* the 
result of blind maternal affection; but the 
delicate, fragile form of my beloved child con- 
tains a mind of no ordinary strength with the 
heroic firmness of a Spartan boy. Valentine 
sends many affectionate ranembrances to /oar 
dear Eugenie — and with best love to her and 
yourself, I remain, everflrours? truly, 

“ Heloise ve Villefort.” 



m> THE COUAtT OP AfONTK-tRISTO 


* M PS - Do, prny , conit ive some means for 
**ny meeting the C onnt of Monte C risto at your 
^ house I must and will see him again 1 
*4i*veittst made M dfc Villefort promise to call 
- tat him, in order to arknow ledge the sign d 
frbfirce he has icndertd oui family m pitstrv 
%m our child if my unworthy self goes for 
leeching, and T flatter myself mv husbands 
will be returned by the count ” 
t 

\ Nothing was talked of throughout the even 
but tnc adventure at Auteuil Albert re 
(fated it to his mothci, Chattau Rinaiid rc 
counted it at the Jockey C Inb, and IX bray 
detailed it at length in the salons of the mini 
liter; even Beauchamp accorded twenty lints 
\n his journal to the illation of the count s 
tburage and gallantry, thuel y placing him as 
the greatest hero of the day be fort the eyes of 
tiril the fair members of the anstocracy of 
France Vast was the crowd of visitors ind 
inquiring friends who left thin namts at the 
hotel of Madame de \illeint, with the design 
of renewing then visit at die light moment, at 
hearing from her lips ill the interesting cir 
cumstances of this most lommtic advLiitme 
As Heloise had stated M dt Vilkfoit dorntd 
hts best black suit, diew on a j ur of new 
'white kid gloves, oidt red the sci\ ants to at 
tend the carriage dressed in then full livery, 
and forthwith dro-vc to the hotel of the count, 
situated, as the reader is already informed, in 
the Avenue des Champs Elysees 


CIIAPrrR M VIII 

IIlFOLOGY 

IP the Count of Monte C risto had lived for a 
Very long time in Parisian society he would 
have fully appreciated the value of the step 
•Which M de Villebtt had taken SUndinc 
Court whethu tin kill'* regnant w is of 
the elder or yottngu branch, whether the 
government was doctrm nre hbt ml, or c ortsoi 
"v&tive* esteemed timer by ill, lust as wt 
generally esteem those ckvu who fmc never 
fcxpenenced a political chid , hate l by many 
but warmly protected by others, without being 
realty liked by anybody, M cU \illefort held 
a high position in the magistral), and main 
tamed his eminence like a Harlay or a Mole 
His drawing room, regenerated by a young 
Wife and a daughter by his first marriage 
Scarcely eighteen, was still one of those well 
regulated Paris salons where the Worship of 
traditional customs and the observance of ngid 
etiquette were carefully maintained. A frees 
mg politeness, a strict fidelity to government 
principles, a profound contempt for theories 
and theorists a deep seated hatrid of ideality, 


— these were the elements of private and pub- 
lic life displayed by M de \ illefort 

M de Villefoit was not only a magistrate, 
he was almost a diplomatist His relations 
with the ancient comt, of which he always 
spoke with dignity and respect, made him re- 
ap* ctecl by the m w one, and he knew somany 
tilings, that not only was he always carefully 
considu <d, but sometimes consulted Per 
haps this would not have been so had it been 
possible to get rid of M dc Villefort , but like 
the feudal b irons who rebelled against their 
sovtri ign, he dwi It in an impregnable fortress 
This f ntiess was his post as proem tur du roi 9 
all the a l\ antagts of which he worked out 
maivellously, and which he would not have 
resigned but to b made deputy, and thus 
have ct \(rtcd neutrality nit > oppositi m. 
Ordinarily M le \ illefort made and returned 
vtry few m - 1 1 1 wife visited tor him, and 
this was the leceivul thing in the world, whi rt 
they assign* d to the hcivv and multifarious 
ot( upations of the magistrate what via s re illy 
only a calculation i f pudi m off hoot of 
nislocricy — m fact the application ot the 
ixi im “ P)tt nd tc thu / y )f yow u/f an 1 
t/t n Id will think Tie// of \ w an axiom a 
hundred times m >re useful m i ur tie t> than 
th it of the Greeks, “ A no t/tjr /? 3 ' a 
k» wkgc oi which, in our days, we have 
sid stitittcd the less difficult and m no advanta 
genus science of hununjoth t * 

l oi lm fneuds M de Vilkfoit was a power 
ful piotec loi for his enemies he was a silent, 
but Inftei enemy , for those who were neither 
Iht one nor the other he was a statue of the 
law mack in m Haughty air immovable 
c unUinncc loci ste icly and impeneti able, or 
cist insultingly jurcing and inquiring, such 
wa the man tor whom four l evolutions, skil 
fully piled one on the othci, had first con 
stiucUd and afterwards cemented the pedestal 
on winch bis fortune was eltvated M de 
\ilkfoit had the reputation of being the. le \st 
curious and least wearisome man in braflee 
lie gave a ball every year, at which he appeared 
for a quartet of m hour onlv, — that is to say, 
five and forty minutes less than the king is 
visible at his balls He was nevt r seen at the 
theatre^, at concerts, or in any place of public 
rcsoi t Occasionally, but sel lom, he played 
at whist, and then care was taken to select 
parlntis woithy oflum— rometimts they wete 
amb is^adors sometimes archbishops, or some 
tunes i prim e, or a president, or some dowager 
duchess Such was the man whose carnage 
had just now stopped before the Count of 
Monte Cnsto’s door The valet-de-chambre 
announced M de Villefort at the moment 
when the count, leaning over a huge table, 
was tracing on a map the route from St. 
Petersburg to China 

The procureur du tot entered with the same 
grave and measured step he would have ear* 
ployed m entering a couit of justice. He wee 
the same man, or rather the completion of thi 



$tme maQ, whom we have heretofore seen as 
substitut at Marseilles. Nature, following up 
its principles, had changed nothing for him in 
the course he had chalked out for himself. 
From slender he had become meagre ; from 
pale, yellow ; his deep^et eyes were now 
hollow, and gold spectacles as they shielded 
his eyes, seemed to make a portion of bis face. 
All nis costume was black, with the exception 
of his white cravat, and this funeral appearance 
was only broken in upon by the slignt line of 
red riband which passed almost imperceptibly 
through his button-hole, and which appeared 
like a streak of blood traced with a pencil. 
Although master of himself, Monte- Cristo 
scrutinised with irrepressible curiosity the 
magistrate, whose salute he returned, and who, 
distrustful by habit, and especially incredulous 
as to social marvels, was much more disposed 
to see in the noble stranger, as Monte-fcristo 
was already called, a cneiulier d' industries 
who had come to try new ground, or some 
malefactor who had broken his prescribed 
limits, than a prince of the Holy See, or a 
sultan of the Arabian Nights. . 

“ Sir,” said Villefort, in the tone assumed 
by magistrates in their oratorical periods, and 
of which they cannot, or will not, divest them- 
selves in society, — “ sir, the signal service 
which you yesterday rendered to my wife and 
son has made it a duty in me to offer you my 
thanks. Allow me, therefore, to discharge 
this duty, and express to you all my gratitude. ” 

And as he said this, the “eye severe ” of 
the magistrate had lost nothing of its habitual 
arrogance. These words he articulated in the 
voice of a procureur-gJnera/, with the rigid 
inflexibility of neck and shoulder, which 
caused his flatterers to say (as we have said 
before), that he was the living statue of the 
law. 

“Monsieur,” replied the count, with a chilling 
air, “ I am very happy to have been the 
means of preserving a son to his mother, for 
they- say that the sentiment of maternity is the 
jndgt holy of all ; and the good fortune which 
occurred to me, monsieur, might have 
enabled you to dispense with a duty which, in 
its discharge, confers an undoubtedly great 
honour ; for, I am aware that M. de Villefort 
is not lavish of the favour he bestows!* on me, 
but. which, however estimable, is unequal to 
the satisfaction which I internally experience. ” 

Villefort, astonished at this reply, which he 
by no means expected, suited like a soldier 
who feels the blow levelled at him over the 
amnour he wears, and a curl of his disdainful 
lip indicated that from that moment he noted , 
iii the tablets of hie brain that the Count of 
Mohte-Cristo was by no means a highly-bred 
gentleman. He glanced around, in order to 
seize on something on which the conversation 
might turn, and seem to fall easily. He 
saw the map which Monte-Cristo had been 
examining when he entered, aml # sa?d,— ** You 
seem geographically engaged, sir. ' It is a rich 


study for you, who, as I learn, have 
many lands as are delineated on this 
“Yes, sir,” replied the count: “ T 
sought to make on the human race, taken****, ' 
mass, what you practise every day j 
individuals— a physiological study. rhflmfc. 
believed it Was much easier to descend ,frd%^ 
the whole to a part than to ascend from ajiw , 
to the whole. It is an algebraic' axiom, wh&h ( 
makes us proceed from a known to animknqwn 1 
quantity, and not from ag unknown 
known j but sit down, sir, 1 begbf 
Monte-Cristo pointed to a chair, wKibh UWT 
procureur du rot was obliged to take ’ 
trouble to move forwards himself, whBfttl'fbS* 
count merely fell back into his own; on 
■he had been kneeling when M. 
entered. Thus the count was half-way turned 
towards his visitor, having his back toward^ me,, 
window, his elbow resting on the geographic 
chart which afforded the conversation for m#' 
moment, — a conversation which -assumed; 
had done those with Danglars and Motbetf,^ 
turn analogous, to the persons if. not tp-the 
situation. . ; ■ ' - - ■ 

“ Ah, you philosophise,” replied Viflefoi^ 
after a moment’s silence, dunng vrhich, 
a wrestler, who encounters a powerful opOftfeiftT 


a wrestler, who encounters a powerful dppbrieri^ _ 
he look breath ; “ well, sir,' really, if like you/ 
I had nothing else to do, I should seek a lUpre 
amusing occupation.” - , y ' l ‘ „ 

“ Why, in truth, sir,” was Monte-Crfetofe he- 
ply, “ man is but an ugly caterpillar for him who 
studies him through a solar microscope'; bw 
y oik said, 1 think, that I had nothing else tri 


what you do deserves being called jihf- 
thing?” ml 

Villefort’s astonishment redoubled at this 
second thrust so forcibly inadc by- his strange 
adversary* It was a long time since the 
magisllfete had heard a paradox so strong, or 
ratheff to say the truth more exactly, it was 
the first time he had ever heard it. Th &pro* 
ckreur du roi exerted himself to reply. ' k ‘ m 
“ Sir,” he responded,, “you are a stranger/ 
and I believe you say yourself that a portion 
of your life has been spent in Oriental countries; 
thus, then, you are hot aware how human 
justice, so expeditious in barbarous countries 
takes with us a ' prudent and well-studied 
course.” “ ' L 

u Oh, yes— yes, I do, sir, it is the pedexkmm 
of the ancf^tsT * Tknow all that, for it U Wk 

decupled myself— it is with the^Sninal pf&Jl 
dute of all nations that I have cbmptrisd 
natural justice, and I must sir, that itifc 
the law of primitive nations,- that is thetewof 
Aetaliation, that I have most frequently found 
jo be according to the law of Ood.** 

'■ “ If this law wem adefcted* air, * &ri<Mhfe 
procureurdu roi , “ It Wftti&gve&tly simplify p^i 
legal codes, and in thar case the magistrate* 


s'ts THE COUNT OF MONTE-CRISTO. 


would not (as you have just observed) have 
. much to do.** 

"It may, perhaps, come to this in time,” 
observed Monte-Cristo ; " you know that 

„ human inventions march from the complex to 
the simple, and simplicity is always pcrfcc- 
. tton.” 

u In the meanwhile,** continued the magis- 
trate, " our codes are in full force with all their 
contradictory enactments derived from Gallic 
customs, Roman laws, and Frank usages ; the 
- knowledge of all which, you will agree, is not 
to be acquired without lengthened labour, and 
it requires a tedious study to acquire this know- 
ledge, and when that is acquired, a strong 
power of brain is necessary in order to retain 

ft.” 

" I agree with you entirely, sir ; but all that 
even you know with respect to the French 
code, I know, not only in reference to that 
code, but as regards the codes of all nations — 
the English, Turkish, Japanese, Hindoo laws, 
are as tamiliar to me as the French laws, and 
thus I was right when I said to you, that re- 
latively (you know that everything is relative, 
sir) — that relatively to what I have done you 
have very little to do ; but that i datively to all 
I have learned you have yet a great deal to 
learn.” 

“ Rut with what motive have you learned 
all this ? ” inquired Villefort, astonished. 

Monte-Cristo smiled. " Really sir,** he 
observed, " 1 sec that in spite of the reputa- 
tion which you have acquired as a superior 
man you contemplate everything in the m?itc- 
rial and vulgar view of society, beginning witli 
man and, ending with man— that%» to say, 
in the most restricted, most narrow \iew which 
it isfcossiblc for human understanding to em- 
brace.” 

"Pray, sir, explain yourself,” said Villefort, 
more and more astonished, " I really do— not 
— understand you — perfectly. ** 

“ I say, sir, that with the eyes fixed on the | 
social organization of nations, you see only the 
springs of the machine, and lose sight of the 
•sublime workman who makes them act ; I say 
that ){pu do ngt recognize before you and around 
you. any but those placemen whose brevets 
have been signed by the minister or the king ; 
and that the men whom God has put above 
those titulars, ministers, and kings, by giving 
them a mission to follow out, instead of a post 
to till — I say that they escape your narrow 
limited ken. It is thus that human weakness 
fails from its debilitated and imperfect organs. 
'Tobias took the angel who restored him to 
light for an ordinary young man. The nations 
took Atiila, who was doomed to destroy them, 
for a conqueror merely similar to other con- 
querors, and it was necessary for both to reveal 
their missions, thaUhey might be known and 
acknowledged ; one was compelled to say, * I 
am the angel of the Lord ;* and the other, ‘ I 
the hammer oflCJod,’ in order that the 
/Jfeivine essence in both might be revealed.” 


“ Then,** said Villefort, more and more 
amazed, and really supposing he was speaking 
to a mystic or a madman, " you consider your- 
self as one of those extraordinary beings whom 
you have mentioned ? ” 

"And why not?** said Monte-Cristo, 
coldly. 

" Your pardon, sir,** replied Villefort, quite 
astounded, " but you will excuse me, if, when 
I presented myself to you, I was unaware that 
I should meet with a person whose knowledge 
and understanding so far surpass the usual 
knowledge and understanding of men. It is 
not usual with us, corrupted wretches of civi- 
lization, to find gentlemen like yourself, pos- 
sessors, as you are, of immense fortune — at 
least, so it is said — and I beg you to observe 
that I do not inquire, I merely repeat ; — it is 
not usual, I say, for such privileged and 
wealthy beings to waste their time in specula- 
tions on the state* of society, in philosophical 
reveries, intended at best to console those 
i whom fate has disinherited from the goods of 
this world,” 

"Really, sir,” retorted the count, “have 
you attained the eminent situation in which 
| you are, without having admitted, or even 
without having met with exceptions? and do 
you never use your eyes, which must have ac- 
quired so much finesse and certainty, to divine, 
at a glance, the kind of man who has come 
before you? Should not a magistrate be not 
merely the best administrator of the law, but 
the most crafty expounder of the chicanery of 
his profession, a steel probe to search hearts, 
a touchstone to try the gold which in each soul 
is mingled with more or less of alloy? ” 

“ Sir,” said Villefort, " upon my word, you 
overcome me. I leally never heard a person 
speak as you do.** 

" because you remain eternally encircled in 
a round of general conditions, and have never 
dared to raise your wing into those upper 
j spheres which God lias peopled with invisible 
or marked beings.” 

"And you allow, then, sir, that spheres exist, 
and that these marked and invisible beings 
mingle amongst us?” 

"Why should they not? Can you see the 
air you # brcathe, ana yet without which you 
could not for a moment exist ? ” 

" Then we do not see those beings to whom 
you allude? ” 

" Yes, we do ; you see them whenever God 
pleases to allow them to assume a material 
form. 'You touch them, come in contact with 
them, speak to them and they reply to you.” 

" Ah ! ” said Villefort, smiling, " I confess 
I should like to be warned when one of these 
beings is in contact with me.” 

"You have been served as you desire, mon- 
sieur, for you have been warned just now, and 
I now again warn you. 1 * 

" Then you yourself are one of these marked 
beings ? ** « 

"Yes, monsieur, I believe so ; for until now 
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no man has found himself in a position similar 
to mine. The dominions of kings are limited 
either by mountains or rivers, or a change of 
manners, or an alteration of language. My 
kingdom is bounded only by the world, for I 
am neither an Italian, nor a Frenchman, nor 
a Hindoo, nor an American, nor a Spaniard — I 
am a cosmopolite. No country can say it saw my 
biith, God alone knows what country will se^ 
me die. I adopt all customs, speak all languages. 
You believe me to be a Frenchman, for I speak 
French with the same facility and purity as 
yourself. Weil, AH, my Nubian, believes me 
to be an Arab ; Bertuccio, my steward, takes 
me for a Roman ; Ilayclee, my slave, thinks 
me a Greek. You may, therefore, compre- 
hend that, being of no country, asking no pro- 
tection from any government, acknowledging 
no man a-* my bi other, not one of the scruples 
that arrest the powerful, or the obstacles which 
paralyse the weak, paralyse or arrest me. I 
have only two adversaries — 1* will not say two 
conquerors, for with perseverance I subdue 
even them, though they arc time and distance. 
There is a thud, and the must terrible —that 
is my condition as a mortal beirtg. This alone 
can stop me in my onward career, and before 
I have attained the goal at which 1 aim, for nil 
the rest I have calculated. What men call the 
chances of fate — namely, ruin, change, ciicum- 
stances — I have anticipated them all ; and if 
any of those should overtake me, yet they will 
not overwhelm me. Unless I die, I shall 
always be what I am, and therefore it is that I 
utter the things you have never hand, even I 
from the mouths of kings — for kings have 
need, and other persons have fear of you. For 
who is there who does not say to himself, in 
society, a* incongruously organized as ours, 

4 Perhaps some day I shall have to do with the 
procurcitr du roif * ” 

“But can you not say that, sir? For the 
moment you become an inhabitant of France 
you are naturally subjected to the French 
law.” 

I know it, sir,” replied Monte-Cristo ; 
** but when I visit a country 1 begin to study, 
by all *the means which arc available, the 
men from whom I may have anything to hope 
or to fear, until I know them as well, perhaps 
better, than they know themselves, ^ follows 
from this that the frocureur du roi, be he 
who he may, with whom I should have to 
deal would assuredly be more embarrassed 
than I should.” 

“ That is to say,” replied Villefort, with 
hesitation, “ that human nature being weak, 
every man, according to your creed, has com- 
mitted faults.” 

“ Faults or crimes,” responded Monte- 
Cristo, with a negligent air. 

“ And that you alone, amongst the men 
whom you do not recognize as your brothers — 
for you have said so,” observed Villefort, in a 
tone that faltered somewhat— “you alone are 
perfect ? ” • 


“ No, not perfect,” was the count's reply $ 

“ only impenetrable, that’s all. But let us v 
leave off this strain, sir, if the tone of it is dis- 
pleasing to you : I am no more disturbed by > 
your justice than are you by my second sight/’ 1 

14 No ! no ! by no means,” said Villefort, 
who was afraid of seeming to abandon 
his ground. “ No ; by your brilliant and 
almost sublime conversation you have elevated 
me above the ordinary level ; we no longer L 
talk, we rise to dissertation. But you know 
how the theologians in their collegiate chairs, 
and philosophers* in their controversies, occa- 
sionally say cruel truths ; let us suppose for the 
moment that we are theologizing in a social 
way or even philosophically, and I will say to 
you, rude as it nay seam, 4 My brother, you 
sacrifice gieatly o pride; you may be above 
others, but above vou there is God.’ ” 

“ Above us all, sir,” was Monle-Cristo’s re- 
sponse, in a Lone- and with an emphasis so- 
deep that Villefcrt involuntarily shuddered. 

“ I have my pride for men— serpents always 
ready to erect themselves against every one 
who may jxiss without crushing them. But I 
lay aside that pride before God, who has taken 
rne from nothing to make me what I am.” 

“Then, M. it Comte . I admire you,” said 
Villefort, who, for the fust time in this 
strange conversation, used the aristocraticai 
form to the unknown personage whom^until 
now, he had only called monsieur. “Yes, and 
I say to you, if you are really strong, teally 
superior, really pious, or impenetrable, which 
you were right in saying amounts to the same 
thing — yet be proud, sir, that is the charac- 
teristic of predominance — yet you have un- 
question Aly some ambition.” 

“ I have, sir. ” 

4 4 And what may it be ? ” * 

“ I, too, as happens to every man cnc«e in 
his life, have been taken by Satan into the 
highest mountain in the earth, and when there 
he showed me all the kingdoms of the earth, 
and as he said before, so said he to me, 
c Child of earth, what wouldst thou have to 
make thee adore me?’ I reflected long, for 
a gnawing ambition had long preyed upon* 
me, and then I replied, ‘Listen, — I ^ have 
always heard tell of Providence, and^yet I 
have never seen Him, nor anything that re- 
sembles Him, or which can make me believe 
that He exists. I wish to be Providence my-J 
self, for I feel that the most beautiful, noblesfa/ 
most sublime thing in the world is to recom* 
pense and punish. ' Satan bowdd his head 
and groaned. 4 You mistake,’ he said, 4 Pro- 
vidence does exist, only you have never seen. 
Him, because the child of God is as invisible 
as the parent. You have seen nothing that 
resembles Him, because he works by secret 
springs, and moves by hidden ways. All I 
edn do for you is, to make you one of the 
agents of that Providence^ The bargain was 
concluded. I may sacrifice my soul, but what 
| matters it?” added Mfcnte-Cristo. 44 If th$- 
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thing Were to do again, v I would again do 
, Hi” 

^Villefort looked at Monte-Cristo with ex- 
tWmt amazement. “ Monsieur le Comte/ 1 he 
j&feifred, “ have you any relations ? ” 

, $fo, sir, I am alone in the world.” 
rr ^f $o much the worse.” 
fV^Why?” asked Monte-Cristo. 

Because then you might witness a spectacle 
ifefcuUitert to break down your pride. You 
- itijftf cm fear nothing but death ? ” 

W 1 1 did not say that I feared it ; I only 
sfl$d that that alone could check me.” 

And old age?” 

“ My end will be achieved before I grow 

old,” 

And madness?” 

■ “ I have been nearly mad ; and you know 
♦he axiom — Aon bis in idem . It is an axiom 
tSf criminal law, and, consequently, you under- 
stand its full application/’ 

-“Sir/ 1 continued Villefort, ‘ ‘there is some- 
thing to fear besides death, old age, and mad- 
For instance, there is apoplexy— that 
fightning-stroke which strikes but docs not de- 
you, and yet after which all is ended. 
You are still yourself as now, and yet you arc 
Ourself no longer ; you, who like, Ariel, 
touch on the angelic, are but an inert mass, 
which, like Caliban, touches on the brutal ; 
and' this is called in human tongue* as I tell 
ytm, neither more nor less than apoplexy. 
Come, if so you will, M. le Comte, and con- 
tinue this conversation at my house, any day 
ytwi may be willing to see an adversary 
capable of understanding and anxious to refute 
you, and I will show you my l^hcr, M. 
Noirtier de Villefort, one of the most fiery j 
Jacobins of the French Revolution ; that is to 
say, the most remarkable audacity, seconded 
by a most powerful organization — a man who, 
perhaps, has not, like yourself, seen all the 
kingdoms 6f the earth, but who has helped to 
overturn one of the most powerful ; in fact, a 
man who, like you, believed himself one of the 
envoys— not of God — but of a Supreme Being ; 
flbt of Providence, but of Fate. Well, sir, the 
fupture of a blood-vessel on a lobe of the 
btainjms destroyed all this — not in a day, not 
& an hour— but in a second. M. Noirtier, 
Who, on the previous night, was the old 
Jacobin, the old senator, the old Carbonaro, 
laughing at the guillotine, laughing at the 
Cannon, lOughihg at the dagger, — M. Noirtier, 
playing with revolutions, — M. Noirtier, for 
whom France was a vast chess-board, from 
which pawns, rooks, knights, and queens were 
ft disappear, so that the king was checkmated, 
•*-M. Noirtier, so redoubted, was the next 
looming poor AT. Noirtier, the helpless old 
man, at the tender mercies of the weakest 
creature in the household, that is, his grand- 
Child, Valentine ; adumb and frozen carcase, 
irt feet, who only livfes without suffering, that 
ftme may be given to his frame to decompose 
without his consbidusiiess of his decay.” 


f *Aks, sir!” said Monte-Cristo, “this 
spectacle is neither strange to my eye nor my 
thought. I am something of a physician, ana 
have, like my fellows, sought more than once 
for the soul in living and in dead matter ; yet, 
like Providence, it nas remained invisible to 
my eyes, although present to my heart. A 
hundred writers since Socrates, Seneca* St. 
Augustin, and Gall, have made, in verse* and 
prose, the comparison you have made, and yet 
I can well understand that a father’s sufferings 
may effect great changes in the mind of a son. 
I will call on you, sir, since you bid me con ■ 
template, for the advantage of my pride, this 
terrible spectacle which must spread so much 
sorrow throughout your house.” 

“It would have done so unquestionably, 
had not God given me so large a compensa- 
tion. In presence of the old man, who is 
dragging his way to the tomb, are two children 
just entering into life — Valentine, the daughter 
by my first wife, Mademoiselle Renee do Sami 
Mdran, and Edward, the boy whose life you 
have this day saved.” 

“ And whqjt is your deduction from this 
compensation sir?” inquired Monte-Cnsto. 

“ My deduction is,” replied Villefort, “that 
my father, led away by his passions, hir, 
committed some fault unknown to human jus- 
tice, but marked by the justice of God. That 
God, desirous in His mercy to punish but one 
person, has visited this justice on him alone. 5 ' 

Monte-Cristo, with a smile on his lips, had 
yet a groan at his heart, which would have 
made Villefort fly had he but heard it. 

“Adieu* sir,” said the magistrate, who had 
risen from his seat ; “I leave you, bearing a 
remembrance of you — a remembrance ot 
esteem, which I hope will not be disagree 
able to you when you know me better ; for 1 
a m not a man to bore my friends, as you will 
learn. Besides, you have made an eternal 
friend of Madame de Villefort.” The count 
bowed, and contented himself with seeing 
Villefort to the door of his cabinet, the pro- 
cureur being escorted to his carriage by two 
footmen, who, on a signal from their.master, 
followed him with every mark of attention. 
When he had gone, Monte-Cristo drew a hard 
breath from his oppressed bosom, and said,—* 
“ Enough of this poison, let me now seek the 
antidote.” Then sounding his bell, he said to 
Ali, who entered, “I am going to madam’s 
chamber — have the carriage wady at one 
o’clock.” 
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rftspect and deference they .would observe to* \ 
queen* 

The fair Greek herself generally passed hef. 

CHAPTER XL1X. time in the apartment forming the extremity, 

of the suite of rooms assigned to her. It 
haydjse. a species of boudoir, circular, and lighted onjw ‘ 

from the top, which consisted of pale puuL 
It wilj be recollected that the new, or rather glass. Haydec was reclining upon soft down# 
old, acquaintances of the Count of Monte- cushions, covered Vvith blue satin spotted with, 
Crib to, residing in the Rue Meslay, were no silver ; her head, supported by one of her. 
other than Maximilian, Julie, and Emmanuel, exquisitely moulded arms, rested on the dlvaq 
The very anticipations of delight to be enjoyed immediately behind her, while the other was> 
in his forthcoming visits— the bright, pure employed in adjusting to her lips the cor«i 
gleam of heavenly happiness it diffused over tube of a rich narguillah, whose flexible pipe 
the almost deadly warfare in which he had placed amid the coolest and most fragrant 
voluntarily engaged, illumined his whole coun- essences, permitted not the perfumed vapour 
te nance with a look of ineffable joy and calm- to ascend until fuily impregnated with the rich 
ness, as, immediately after the departure of odours of the most delicious flowers. H$f, 
Villefort, his thoughts flew back to the cheer- attitude, though perfectly natural for/aq 
ing prospect before him, of lasting, at least, a Eastern female, would have been deemed t0$ 
bucf tespite from the fierce and # slot my passions full of coquettish straining after effect in ad 
of his mind. Even All, who 'had hastened to European. Iler diess, which was that of tSfcHft 
obey the count’s summons, went forth fiomhis women of Epirus, consisted of a pair of white 
master’s presence in charmed amazement ut the satin tiousers, embroidered with pink rosefy 
unusual animation and pleasure depicted on displaying feet so exquisitely formed and so 
features ordinarily so stein android ; while, delicately fair that they might well have begtf 
as though dreading to put to flight the agree- taken for Parian marble, had not the eye been 
able ideas hovering over hi * patron’s medita- undeceived by their constantly shifting in and 
lions, whatever they were, the faithful Nubian out of the fairy-like slippers in which ihejf 
walked on tiptoe towards the door, holding his were encased ; these tiny coverings werebeauti- 
breath, lest its faintest sound should dissipate fully ornamented with gold and pearl** wnd 
his master’s happy reverie. turned up at the point ; a blue and white - 

lt was the hour of noon, and Montc-Cristo striped vest, with long open sleeves, trimm^tj 
had set apart one hour to be passed in the with silver loops and buttons of .pearls. She , 
apartments of I lay dee ; as though his so- also wore a species of bodice, which, closing 
long-crushed spirit could not all at once admit only from the centre to the waist, exhibited , 
the' feeling of pure and unimxcd joy, but re- the whole of the ivory throat and upper part 
quived a giadual succession of calm anti of the besom ; three magnificent diamond ' 
gcutle emotions to prepare his mind clasps fastened it where requisite. The June- 
to receive full and perfect happiness, in the lion of the bodice and drawers was enthely 
same manner as ordinary natures demand to be c oncealed by one of those many-colourcd scam 
inured by degrees to the reception of strong or whose brilliant hues and rich silken fringe 
violent sensations. The young Greek, as wc have rendered them so precious in the eyes df 
have aheady stated, occupied apartments Parisian belles. A small cap of gold, embroidj 
wholly unconnected with those of the count, ered with pearls, was placed with tasteful elegancy 
The rooms had been fitted up in strict accord- on one side of the fair Greek’s head ; while^ 
ance with the Eastern style, that is to say, the on the other, a natural rose, of that dark 
floors vfere covered with the richest carpets crimson, almost inclining to, purple, iningle<i # 
Turkey could produce ; the walls hung with its glowing colours with the luxuriant masses 
brocaded silk of the most magnificent designs of her hair, which, for jetty lus»e, oulriv.illeq 
and texture ; while, around each chamber, the raven’s wing. Ti.e extreme beauty of the 
luxurious divans were placed, with piles of soft countenance, that shone forth in loyelmeif 
and yielding cushions, that needed only to be that mocked the vain attempts of diess , 
arranged at the pleasure or convenience of augment it, was peculiarly and purely Grecia&J* 
such as sought repose. Haydee’s female there were the large, dark melting eyes^thf 
establishment consisted of three French finely-formed nose, the coral lips, and pearly 
atten<|ants, and a fourth, who was, like herself, teeth that belonged to her race and coufttnv 
. native of the climes of Greece. The three And to complete the whole, Hayd& was k 
'Mprst remained constantly in a small waiting* the very springtide and fulness of youthful 
room, ready to obey the first sound of a small charms— she had not yet numbered more thafc 

f olden bell, or to receive the orders of the eighteen summers. , 1( j 

lomaic slave, who just knew sufficient French Upon Monte-Cristo entering the apartment* 
to be enabled to transmit her mistress’s orders of the fair girl he summoned tier Greek alfCR- . 
to the three other waiting- women, who had re- dant, and bade her inquire whether it would 
ceived most peremptory instructions from be agreeable to her mistress to receive his visit* 
Monte-Cristo to treat Hayd&f with all the Haydees only reply to direct het servant 
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by a sign to withdraw the tapestried curtain j withdrew it, and presented her- fair cheek 
. that hung before the door of her boudoir, the I instead, 
framework of the opening thus made serving ! “You now understand, Haydtie,” said the 
as a sort of bolder to the graceful tableau pre- I count, “ that from this moment you are abso- 
sentcd by the picturesque attitude and appear- lutcly free ; that here you exercise unlimited 
ance of Hay dec. As Monte-Cristo approached sway, and are at liberty to lay aside or continue 
' she leaned upon the elbow of the arm that the costume of your country, as it may suit 
held the narguillah, and extending to him her ■ your inclination. Within this mansion you 
other hand, said, with a smile ot captivating j are absolute mistress of your actions, add may 
sweetness, in the sonorous language spoken by | go abroad or remain in your apartments as 
the females of Athens and Sparta, “ Why j may seem most agreeable to you. A carriage 
■ demand permission ere you enter? Are you waits your orders, ancl Ali and Myrta will 
’ao longer my master, or have I ceased to be accompany you whithersoever you desire to go. 
your slave ? ” There is but one favour I would entreat of 

'Monte-Cristo returned her smile. “Hay- you.” 
dee,” said he, “ you well know.” “Oh, speak ! '* 

“ Why do you address me so coldly- -so “ Preserve most carefully the secret of your 
distantly ? ” asked the fair Greek. “ Have I birth. Make no allusion to the past ; nor upon 
by any means displeased you ? Oh, if so, any occasion be induced to pronounce the 
punish me as you will : but do not — do not names' of your illustrious father or ill-fated 
speak to me in tones and manner so formal mother J ” 

and constrained ! " “I have already told my lord it is not my 

“ Listen to me, IInyd6c,” replied the count, intention to hold converse with any one save 
11 1 was about to remind you of a circumstance himself.” 

you are perfectly acquainted with; namely, “It is possible, I lay dee, that so perfect a 
that we are now in Fiance, and that you are seclusion, though conformable with the habits 
consequently free ! ” and customs of the Fast, may not be practi- 

“ Free ! ” repeated the fair girl. “ Of what cable in Paris. Endeavour, then, to accustom 
use would freedom lie to me ?” yourself to our manner of living in these 

“ It would enable you to quit me.” northern climes as you did to those of Rome, 

“Quit you ! Wherefore should I do so?” Florence, Milan, and Madrid ; it maj be useful 
“ That is not foi me to say ; but we are now to you one of these days, whether you remain 

about to mix in society — to visit and be here or return to the Fast.” 

visited.” The fair girl raised her tearful eyes towards 

1 desire to see no one but yourself.” Monte-Cristo, as she said with touching ear- 

“ Nay, but hear me, Ilaydee. You cannot ; nestness, “My lord would mean whether we 

remain in seclusion in the midst of this gay j return to the East or continue here, would he 

capital; and should you see one whom you 1 not?” 

could prefer, think not I would be so selfish or “ My child,” returned Monte-Cristo, “you 

unjust as to " know full well that whenever we part it will 

“ No, no ! ” answered Haydee, with ener- be by ho fault or wish of mine : the tree for- 

getic warmth, “that can never be. No man sakes not the blossom that embellishes it— it is 
could appear charming in my eyes but your- the flower that falls from the tree on w'hich it 
self. None save yourself and my father have grew.” 

ever possessed my affection ; nor will it be be- “ My lord,” replied Haydee, “never will I 
stowed upon any other. 1 * quit you, for sure I am I could not exist if 

“My poor child J 11 replied Monte-Cristo, banished your presence ; alas ! what would life 
that is merely because your father and myself be worth then ? ” 
are the only men with whom you have ever “ My poor girl, you forget that ten years 
conversed.” will effect an essentially different change in 

“ And what care I for all others in the both of»us ; to you that space of time will 
world ! My father called me his joy — you bring but the perfection of womanly graces, 
style me your love ,— and both of you bestowed while it will wrinkle my brows and change my 
on me the endearing appellation of your hair to grey.” 

child!” “ My father had numbered sixty years, ancl 

“ Do you remember your father, Ilaydee ?” the snows of age were on his head, but I ad- 
The young Greek smiled. “He is here, mired and loved him far better than all the 
and here;” said she, touching her eyes and her gay, handsome youths I saw about his court.” 
heart. “ Then tell me, Haydee, do you believe you 

“And where am I ?” inquired Monte-Cristo, shall be able to accustom yourself to our’pre- 
laughingly. sent mode of life ! ” 

“You?” cried she, with tones of thrilling “ Shall I see you?” 

tenderness, 14 you are everywhere ! ” “ Every day.” 

Monte-Cristo tooW the delicate hand of the “ Then what does my lord apprehend for 
; young girl in his, and was about to raise it to me ? ” 

his lips, when the simple child of nature hastily “ I fear your growing weary.” 
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“Nay, my lord, that cannot be. In the 
morning I shall rejoice in the prospect of 
your coming, and in the evening dwell with 
delight on the happiness I have enjoyed in 
your presence ; then, too, when alone, I can 
gall forth mighty pictures of the past, see vast 
horizons bounded only by the towering moun- 
tains of Pindus and Olympus. Oh, believe me 
that when three great passions, such as sorrow, 
love, and gratitude, fill the heart, ennui can 
iind no place.” 

“ You are a worthy daughter of Epirus, 
Haydee, and your charming and poetical ideas 
prove well your descent from that race of god- 
desses who claim your country as their birth- 
place ; depend on my care to see that your 
youth is not blighted, or suffered to pass away 
m ungenial solitude ; and of this lx* well assured, 
that if you love me as a father, I, in my turn, 
feel for you all the affection of the fondest 
parent.” 

“ Let not my lord be deceived ; the love I j 
bear you resembles in no degree my feelings 
towards my father ; 1 survived his death ; but 
were any evil to befal you, the moment in 
which I learned the fatal tidings would be the 
last of my life.” 

The count, with a look of indescribable 
tenderness, extended his hand to the animated 
speaker, who carried it reverentially and affec- 
tionately to her lips. Monte-Cristu, thus 
soothed and calmed into a befitting state of 
mind to pay hjs visit to the Morrels, departed, 
murmuring as he went these lines of Pindar, 

“ Youth is a flower of which love is the fruit ; 
happy is he who, after having watched its 
silent growth, is permitted to gather and call 
it his own.” The carriage was prepared 
according to orders, and stepping lightly into 
it, the count drove off at his usual rapid pace. 


• CHAPTER L. 

THE MORREL FAMILY. 

In a very few minutes the count reacted No. 
7 in the Rue Meslay. The house was of white 
stone, and in a small court before it were two 
small beds full of beautiful flowers. In' the 
concierge that opened the gate the count re- 
cognized Cocl&s ; but as he had but one eye 
ana that eye had considerably weakened in 
the course of nine years, Coclfcs did not so 
readily recognize the count. The carriages 
that drove up to the door were compelled to 
turn, to avoid a fountain that played in a basin 
of rockwork, in which sported a quantity of 
gold and silver fishes, an ornament that had 
excited the jealousy of the whole quarter, and 
had gained for the house the appellation of 


“It Petit Versailles. ” The house, raised above 
the kitchens and cellars, had, besides the 
ground-floor, two stories and attics. The 
whole of the property, consisting of an im- 
mense workshop, two pavilions at the bottom 
of the garden, and the garden itself, had been 
purchased by Emmanuel, w r ho had seen at a 
glance that he could make a profitable specu- 
lation of it. He had reserved the house and ‘ 
half tlie garden, and building a wall between 
the garden and the workshops, had let them 
upon lease with the pavilions at the bottom of 
the garden. So that for a trifling sum ho was 
as well lodged, and as perfectly shut out from 
observation, as the inhabitant of the finest 
hotel in the Faubourg St. Germain. The 
breakfast-room was of oak ; the salon of ma- 
hogany and blue velvet : the bed-room of 
citron -wood and green damask : there was a 
study for Emmanuel, who never studied, and 
a music-room for Julie, who never played. 
The whole of the second story was set apart 
for Maximilian ; it was precisely the same as 
his sister’s apartments, except that the break- 
fast-parlour was changed into a billiard-room, 
where he received his friends. He was sutler- 
intending the dressing his horse and smoking 
his cigar at the entrance of the garden when 
the count’s carriage stopped at the door. 

(’odes opened the gate, and Bapiistin, 
springing from the box, inquired whether 
Monsieur and Madame Ilerbault and Monsieur 
Maximillian Morrel would see M. Je Comte 

i de Montc-Cristo. 

| “ M. le Comte de Montc-Cristo ?” cried 

I Morrel, throwing away his cigar and hastening 
to the carriage; “I should think we would 
see him. Ah ! a thousand thanks, M. le 
Comte, for not having forgotten your pro- 
mise.” And the young officer shook the 
count’s hand so warmly that the latter could 
not be mistaken as to the sincerity of his joy, 
and he saw that he had been expected with 
impatience, and was received with pleasure. 
“Come, come!” said Maximilian, “I will 
serve as your guide : such a man as you arc 
ought not to be introduced by a servant. My 
sister is in the garden, plucking the dead 
rpses ; my brother reading his two papers, la * 
Prcsse and Its Debats y within fiv« steps of her, 
for wherever you see Madame Ilerbault you 
have only to look within a circle of four yards 
and you will find M. Emmanuel, aod ‘ recip- 
rocally,’ as they say at the Ecolc Poly tech- 
nique.” At the sound of their steps a young 
woman of twenty to fivc-and-twenty, dressed 
in a silk robe-de-chambre, and busily engaged 
plucking the dead leaves off a splendid rose- 
tree, raised her head. This female was Julie, 
who had become, as the clerk of the house of 
Thomson and French had predicted, Madame 
Emmanuel Ilerbault. She uttered a cry of 
surprise at the sight of a stranger, and Maxi- 
milian began to laugh. *£)on’t disturb your- 
self, Julie,” said he. “ M. k: Comte has only 
been two or three days ij Pari$, but he already 
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knows what a woman or fashion of the Marais for higher stations, tolling together, and when 
is, and if he does not, you will show him*” unwilling to* change any of the ctritojns of their 
“Ah, monsieur!” returned Julie, “it is paternal house, took six years to accompli^ 
treason in my brother to bring you thus, but that which innovators would have effected* Ui 
he never has any regard for his poor sister, two or three. Marseilles resounded with their 
Penelon ! Tendon ! ” well-earned praises. At last, one. day, Ettu 

An old man, who was digging busily at one manuel came to his wife, who had just finished 
of the beds of roses, stuck his spade in the making up the accounts. * Julie,*, said^he td 
earth, and appioadied, cap in hand, and her, ‘ Codes has just given me the last rouleaU 
striving to conceal a quid of tobacco he had of a hundred francs ; that completes the 
just thrust into his cheek. A few locks of grey 250,000 francs tfe had fixed as the limits of 
mingled wiih his hair, which was still thick our gains. Can you content yourself with the 
and matted, whilst his bronzed features and small fortune which we shall possess for the 
determined glance announced the old sailor future? Listen to me. Our house transacts 
who had braved the heat of the equator and business to the amount of a million a .year* 
the storms of the tropics. “ I think you hailed from which we derive an income of 40,000 
me, Mademoiselle Julie ?” said he. Penelon francs. We can dispose of the business, if wc 
hacl still preserved the habit of calling his please, in an hour, for I have received a letter 
master’s daughter “Mademoiselle Julie,” and from M. Delaunay, in which he offers to purl- 
lmd never been able to change the name to chase the goodwill of the house, to unite with 
Madame Herbault. his own, for 300,000 francs. Advise me what. 

“Penelon,” replied Julie, “go and inform I had better do. 1 
M. Emmanuel of this gentleman's visit, and Emmanuel,’ returned my sister, 4 thehouse 

Maximilian will conduct him to the salon.” ofMorrel can only be carried qn by a Morrel* 
Then, turning to Monte-Cristo, — “1 hope you Is it not worth 300,000 francs to save our 
will permit me to leave you for a few minutes,” father’s name, fiom the chances of evil fortune 
continued she; and without awaiting any and failure?* 

reply, disappeared behind a Hum]) of trees, “ ‘ 1 thought so,* replied Emmanuel ; ‘but I 
and entered the house by a lateral alley. wished to have your advice." 

“ I am sorry to see,” observed Monte-Crislo “ 1 This is my counsel : — Our accounts are 
to Morrel, “ that I cause no small disturbance made up and our bills paid ; all we have to do 
in your house.” is to stop the issue of any more, and close our 

“ Look there, ” said Maximilian, laughing; office.* 

“ there is her husband changing his jacket for “This was done instantly. It was three 
a coat. I assure you, you are well known in o’clock ; at a quarter past a merchant pre 
the Kuo Meslay.” . sented himself to insure two ships; it was a 

“ Your family appears to me a very happy clear profit of 15,000 francs. .** 

one !” said I lu* count, as if speaking to him- “‘Monsieur,* said Emmanuel, ‘have the 
self. goodness to address yourself to M. Delaunay. 

“Oh, yes, 1 assure you, M. le Comte, they We have quitted business.* 
want nothing that can render them happy; “ 4 How long? * inquired the astonished mcr- 
they are young and cheerful, they are tenderly chant. 

attached to each other, and with twenty-five “ ‘A quarter of an hour,* w r as the reply. And 
thousand francs a- year they fancy themselves this is the reason, monsieur,” continued Maxi 
as rich as Rothschild.” milian, “ of my sister and brother-in-law having 

“ Fivc-and-twenty thousand francs is not a only 25,000 francs a year.*’ 
large sum, however,” replied Monte-Cristo, Maximilian had scarcely finished his story, 
with a tone so sweet and gentle that it went during which the count's heart had*. seemed 
4o Maximilian’s heart like ihe voice of a ready to burst, when Emmanuel entered, clad 
father; “but # thcy will not be content with in a hat anti coat. He saluted the count with 
that :* your brother-in-law. i*> .1 barrister? a the air of a man who is aware of the rank of 
doctor ? ” his guesf ; then, after having led Monte'-CristqE 

“He was a merchant, M. le Comte, and round the little garden, he returned to the; 
had succeeded to the business of my poor house. A large vafce of Japan porcelain, fitted- 
father. M. Morrel, at his death, left 500,000 with' flowers that impregnated the air liratfc 
francs (£20,000), which were divided between their perfume, stood in the salon. Julie, snit*> 
my sfster and myself, for wc were his only ably dressed, and her hair arranged (she h$ &, 
children. Her husband, who, when he married accomplished this feat in less than ten minutes)**: 
her, had no other patrimony than his noble received the count on his entrance. The songs* 
probity, his first-rate ability, and his spotless of the birds were heard in an aviary hard by** 
reputation, wished to possess as much as his the branches of false ebony- trees and rose' 
wife. He la bouied and toiled until he had acacias forming the border of Ihe blue velvet*- 
amassed 250,000 francs ; six years sufficed to curtains. Everything in this changing retreats 
achieve this object. Oh, I assure you, M. le from the warble of the birds to the smile «f> 
Comte, it \\ a. a touching spectacle to see the mistress, breathed tranquillity and reposes 
thrv young creatine'., destined by their talents The count hq*i frit, from the moment he 
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ipat^edthe house, the influence of this happi- 
nfes, arid lie remained silent and pensive, for* 
getting that he was expected to recommence 
the conversation, which had ceased after the 




first salutations had been exchanged. He 
’perceived the pause, and, by a violent effort, 
tearing himself from his pleasing reverie — 
Madinae,” said he at length, “I pray you 
‘to fcxeuse my emotion, which must astonish 
Jpu who are only accustomed to the happiness 
I meet here ; but satisfaction is so new a sight 
to me that I could never be weary of looking 
at yourself and your husband.” 

“We arc very happy, monsieur,” replied 
‘Julie ; “ but we have also known unhappiness, 
and few have- ever undergone more bitter 
sufferings than ourselves.” 

The count’s features displayed an expression 
of the most intense curiosity. 

“Oh, all this k a family history, as Chateau- 
Kcnaud told you the other day,” observed 
Maximilian. “This humble* picture would 
have but little interest for you, accustomed as 
you are to behold the pleasures and the mis- 
fortunes of tlie wealthy and illustrious ; but 
such as we aie, we have experienced bitter 
sorrows.” 

, “And (lod has poured balm into your 
‘wounds, as lie does to all those who aie in 
affliction^” said Monte -Cristo, inquiringly. 

“Yes, M. le Comte,” returned Julie,' “we 
.may indeed say He has, feu He has done for 
tis what lie grants only to HE chosen : He 
sent us one of His angels.” 

The count’s cheeks became scarlet, and lie 
coughed, in order to have an excuse foi put- 
ting his handkerchief to his mouth. 

% * Those born to wealth, and who have the 
means of gratifying every wish,” said Enunan 
uel, “know not what is tin? leal happiness of 
life ; just as those who have been toi&ed on the 
'Stormy waters of the ocean on a few fiail 
planks can alone estimate the value of a clear 
and serene sky.” 

Monte-Cristo rose, and without making any 
yer (for the trcmulousnes*, of his voice j 
li^have betrayed his emotion) walked up 
and';d6v?n the apartment' with a slow step. 

T “ Our magnificence makes you smile, M. It* 
^COmte,” saia Maximilian, who had followed 
him With his eyes. f 

V “' No,' no,” returned Monte-Cristo, pale as 
cfe&tft, pressing one hand on his heart to still 
its throbbings, whilst with the other he pointed 
to a ctystjri cover, beneath which a silken 
pht'se lay on a black velvet cushion. “ I was 
wondering what could be the use of this purse, 
Which contains a paper at one end and at the 
pther a large diamond.” 

le Comte*** replied Maximilian, with 
"ah air of gravity, “ those are our most precious 
family treasures.” 

> u 'the stone seems very brilliant, ^ answered 
tiietntmt. • 

“Oh, my brother docs hot allucje* to its 
value, although it has been • eat rotated at 


100,000 francs (£4,000) ; he means, that the’ 
articles contained in this purse are the relics 
of the angel I spoke of just now.” 

“This I do not comprehend; and yet I 
may not ask for an explanation, madam?” 


replied Monte-Cristo, bowing. “ Pardon me, 
I had no intention of committing an indiscre- 


tion.” 

“ Indiscretion ! — oh, you make us happy by 
giving us an occasion of expatiating on this 
subject. Did we intend to conceal the noble 
action this purse commemorates, we should 
not expose it thus. Oh I would we could re- 
late it everywhere, ami to every one ; so that 
the emotion of our unknown benefactor might 
reveal his presence.” 

“Ah ! really,” said Monte-Cristo, in a half- 
stifled voice. 

“Monsieur,” lelurned Maximilian, raising 
the glass cover, and rcspeetlully kissing .the 
silken purse, “this has touched the hand of a 
man who saved my father from suicide, us 
from rum, and our name from shame and dis- 
grace, —a man by whose matchless benevolence 
we, poor children, doomed to' want and 
\vi etched ness, can at present hear eveiy me 
envying our happy lot. This letter ” (h.s he 
spoke Maximilian drew a letter from the pui.,e 
and gave it to the count)— “ this letter was 
written by him the da)' my father had taken a 
desperate 1 (’.solution, and this diamond was 
given by the geneious unknown to my sister 
as her dowry.” 

Monte-Cristo opened the letter and read it ' 
with an indescribable feeling or delight. It 
was*the letter written (as oui leaders know) lo 
Julie, and signed “ Sin bad the Sailor.” “Un- 
known, you say, is the man who rendered you 
this service -unknown lo you ? ” 

“ Yes ; we have never had the happiness’ of 
pressing his hand,” continued Maximilian. 
“We have supplicated Heaven in vain to 
grant us this favour, but all the affair has hod 
a mysterious direction we cannot comprehend 
— all has been guided by a hand invisible, but 
powerful as that of an enchanter.” 

“Oh,” cried Julie, “I have not lost all 
hope of some day kissing that hand, as I now 
kiss the purse which he lias touched. Four yeai f 
ago, Penelon was at Trieste— Hendon, M. le 
Comte, is the old sailer you saw in ihe garden, 
and who, from quartermaster, has become 
gardener*- Penelon, wfien he was at Trieste, 
saw on the quay an Englishman, uho was on 
the point of embarking on board a yacht, a fat 
he recognized him as the person who called bn 
my father the 5th of June, 1829, and who 
Wrote me this letter on the 5th of September: ' 
He felt quite convinced of his identity, but he 
did not venture to address him.” 

“An Englishman!” said Mome-Ciistb, 
whip grew uneasy at the attention with which ■ 
Julie looked at him. “ An Englishman, you 
say?” j 

“Ye*,,” replied Maximilian, “an English- 
man, who represented jjimself as the con fid erf- 
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tial clerk of the house of Thomson and 
French, at Rome. It was this that made me 
start when you said the other day, at M. de 
Morcerfs, that Messrs. Thomson and French 
were your bankers. That happened, as I told 
you, in 1829. For God’s sake, tell me, did 
you know this Englishman ? ” 

“ But you tell me, also, that the house of 
Thomson and French have constantly denied 
having rendeted you this service ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Then is it not probable that this English- 
man may be some one who, grateful for a 
kindness your father had shown him, and 
which he himself had forgotten, has taken 
this method of requiting the obligation ! ” ’ 

“ Everything is possible on such an occa- 
sion, even a miracle.” 

11 What was his name ? ” asked Monte- 
Cristo. 

“He gave no othjsr name,” answered Julie, 
looking earnestly at the count, ** than that at 
end of his letter — 1 Sinliad the Sailor.’” 

“ Which is evidently not his real name, but 
a fictitious one.” 

Then, noticing that Julie was struck with 
the sound of his voice — 

“Tell me,” continued he, “was he not 
about my height, perhaps a little taller, his 
chin imprisoned, to use the word, in a high i 
cravat ; his coat closely buttoned up, and con- j 
stantly taking out his pencil ? ” ; 

“ Oh, do you then know him ?” cried Julie, j 
who*.e eyes sp&rklcd w ith jov. 

“ No,” returned Monte-Cristo, “ I only 
guessed. 1 knew a Ford Wilmore, why was 
constantly doing actions of this kind.” 

“ Without revealing himself?” 

“lie was an eccentric being, and did not 
believe \\ the existence of gratitude.” 

“O Heaven!” exclaimed Julie, clasping 
her hands. “ In what did he believe, then? 

“He did not credit it at the period when I 
knew him,” said Mon^e-Ciislo, touched to the 
heart by the accents of Julie’s voice : “ but, 
perhaps, since then he has had proofs that 
gratitude does exist.” 

“And clo you know this gentleman, mon- 
sieur,” inquired Emmanuel. 

“ Oh, if you do know him,” cried Julie, 
“ca!h you tell us where he is — where we can 
find him ? Maximilian — Emmanuel -if we do 
but discover him, he must believe in the grati- 
tude of the heart !” Monte-Cristo felt tears 
start into his eyes, and he again walked hastily 
up and down the room 

“ In the name of Heaven 1 ” said Maxmilian, 
“ if you know anything of him, tell us what it 
is.” 

“Alas!” replied Monte-Cristo, striving to 
repress his emotion, “ if I^ord Wilmore was 
your unknown benefactor I fear you will 
never again see him. I parted from nim, two 
years ago, at Palermo, and he was then on the 
point of setting oth for the most remote re- 
gions ; so that 1 fear he will never return.” 


“ O monsieur, this is cruel of you,* 1 said 
Julie, much affected; and the young lady’s 
eyes swam with tears. 

“ Madame,” replied Monte-Cristo, gravely, 
and gazing earnestly on the two liquid pearls 
that trickled down Julie’s cheeks, “had Lord 
Wilmore seen what I now see, he would be- 
come attached to life, for the tears you shed 
would reconcile him to mankind ; ’\Tand he 
held out his hand to Julie, who gave him hers, 
carried away by the look and accent of the 
count. “ But, continued she, “ Lord Wil- 
more had a family or friends, he must have 
known some one, can we not ” 

“Oh, it.is useless to inquire,” returned the 
count ; “ he was not the man you seek for, he 
was my friend ; he had no secrets from me, 
and he would have confided this also to me.” 

“ And he told you nothing ? ” 

“ Not a word.” 

“ And yet you instantly named him.” 

“ Ah, in such a case one supposes ” 

“ Sister, sister,” said Maxmilian, coming to 
the count’s aid, “ monsieur is quite right. 
Recollect what our excellent father so often 
told 11s, * It was no Englishman that thus 
saved us.'” 

Monte-Cristo started. “What did your 
father tell you, M. Morrel ? ” said he, eagerly. 

“My father thought that this action had 
been miraculously performed — he believed 
that a benefactor had arisen from the giave to 
serve us. Oh, it was a touching superstition, 
monsieur, and although I did not myself be- 
licve it, I would not for the world have de- 
stroyed my father’s faith in it. Ilow often 
did he muse over it and pronounce the name 
of a dear friend -a friend lost to him for ever ; 
and on his death-bed, when the near approach 
of eternity seemed to have illlunrined his 
mind with supernatural light, this thought, 
which had until then been but a doubt, became 
a conviction, and his last words were, * Maxi- 
milian, it was Edmond Dant&s?’” 

At these words the count’s paleness, which 
had for some time been increasing, became 
alarming ; he could not speak ; he looked at 
his watch like a man who has forgotten the 
time ; said a few hurried words to Madame 
Herbault, and pressing the hands of Emmanuel 
and Maximilian — “ Madame,” said he, “I trust 
you will allow me to visit you from time to 
time ; I value your friendship, and feel grate- 
ful to you for your welcome, for this is the 
first time for many years that I have thus 
yielded to my feelings ; ” and he hastily quitted 
the apartment. 

“ This count de Monte-Cristo is a singular 
man,” said Emmanuel. 

“ Yes,” answered Maximilian 5 ** but I feel 
sure he has an excellent heart, and that he 
likes U9.” 

“ His 'voice went to my heart,” observed 
uliqfc “ Spl. two or three times I fancied I 
ad fiagl it before.’ 
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CHAPTER LI. I 

PY RAMUS AND THISBE. 

AboU'I* the centre of the Faubourg Saint - 
Honor£, and at the back of one of the most 
distinguished-looking mansions in this rich 
neighbourhood, where the various hotels vie 
with each other for elegance of design and 
magnificence of construction, extended a large 
garden, whose widely-spreading chestnut-trees 
raised their heads above the walls high and 
solid as those of a rampart, scattering, each 
spring, a shower of delicate pink and white 
blossoms into the large stone vases placed at 
equal distances upon the two square pilasters, 
supporting an iron gate, curiously wrought, 
after the style and manner c\f the reign of 
Louis XIV. This noble entrance, however, 
spite of its striking appearance and the grace- 
ful effect of the geraniums planted in the two 
vases, as they waved their variegated leaves in 
the wind, and charmed the eye* with their 
scarlet bloom, had fallen into utter disuse, 
from the period when the proprietors of the 
hotel (and many years had elapsed since then ) 
had confined themselves to the possession of 
the hotel.with its thickly-planted court-yard, 
opening into the Faubourg Saint- llonore, and 
the garden shut in by this gate, which formerly 
communicated with a fine kitchen-garden of 
about on acre in extent. But the demon 
of speculation having drawn a line, or in 
other words projected a street, at the ex- 
tremity of this kitchen-garden, and even before 
the foundations of the said street were dug, its 
name being duly affixed upon an iron plate at 
the corner of the situation chosen, it occurred 
to the then possessor of the hotel we are 
describing that a handsome sum might be 
obtained for the ground now devoted to fruits 
and vegetables, for the purpose of adding it to 
the projected street intended to iorm a great 
branch of communication with the Faubourg 
Saint -Honore itself, one of the most important 
thoroughfares in the city of Paris. 

In matters of speculation, however, though 
“ man proposes, yet “ money disposes.” 
From some such difficulty the newly named 
street died almost in birtn, and the purchaser 
of the “ kitchen-garden,” having paid a high 
price for it, and being quite unable to find any 
• one willing to take his bargain off his hands 
without a considerable loss, yet still clinging 
^ to the belief that at some future day he should 
obtain a sum for it that would repay him, not 
. only for his past outlay, but also the interest 
upon the capital locked up in his new' acquisi- 
tion, contented himself with letting the ground 
temporarily to some market -gardeners, at a 
yearly rent of 500 francs. Thus, then, as al- 
ready stated, the iron-gate leading into the 
kitchen-garden had been dosed dp and left to 
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the rust, which bade fair to destroy its hinges ere 
long, while, to prevent the ignoble glances of 
the diggers and delvers of the ground from pre- 
suming to sully the aristocratical enclosure be- 
longing to the hotel, the gate in question had 
been boarded up to a height of six feet. True, 
the planks were not so closely adjusted but 
that a hasty peep might be obtained between 
their interstices ; but the strict decorum and 
rigid propriety of the inhabitants of the hotel 
left no grounds for apprehending that advan- 
tage would be taken of that circumstance. 

Horticulture seemed, however, to have been 
abandoned in the deserted kitchen-garden, and 
where the most choice and delicate of fruits 
and vegetables once reared their heads a scanty 
crop of lucerne alone bore evidence of its l>eing 
deemed worthy of cultivation. A small, low 
door gave egress from the walled space we have 
been describing into the projected street, the 
ground having been abandoned as unproduc- 
tive by its various renters, and had now fallen 
so completely in general estimation as to re- 
turn not even a fraction of the poor ten shillings 
er cent, it had originally paid. Towards the 
otel the chestnut-trees we have before men- 
tioned rose high above the wall, without in 
any way affecting the growth of other luxuriant 
shrubs and flowers that eagerly pressed for- 
ward to fill up the vacant spaces, as though 
asserting their right to enjoy the boon of light, 
and air also. At one corner, where the foliage 
became so thick as almost to shut out day, a 
large stone bench and sundry rustic seats in- 
dicated that this sheltered spot was either in 
general favour or particular use by some in- 
habitant of the hotel, which was faintly dis- 
cernible through the dense mass of verdure 
that partially concealed it, though situated but 
a hundred paces off. 

Whoever had selected this retired portion of 
the grounds as the boundary of their walks nr 
scene of their meditative* m usings was abund- 
antly justified in their choice by the absence of 
all glare, — the cool, refreshing shade, — fhc 
screen it afforded from the scorching rays of 
the sun, that found no entrance there even 
during the burning days of hottest summer, — 
the incessant and melodious warding of birds, 
and the entire removal from either the noise of 
the street or the bustle of the hotel. On the 
evening of one of the warmest days spring had 
yet bestowed on the inhabitants or Paris might 
be seen, negligently thrown upon the stone 
bench, a book, a parasol, and a work-basket, 
from which hung a partly-embroidered cambric 
handkerchief, while, at a little distance from 
these articles, was a young female, standing 
close to the iron-gate, endeavouring to discern 
something on the other side by means of the 
openings in the planks, whilst the earnestness 
of h it attitude and the fixed gaze with which 
she seemed to seek the object of her wishes 
proved how much her feelings were interested 
in the matter. At that instant the little side- 
daor leading from the #vaste • ground to the 
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street was noiselessly opened, and a tall, 
powerful young man, dressed in a common 
grey blouse and velvet cap, but whose care- 
fully-arranged hair, beard, and moustaches, all 
of the richest and glossiest black, but ill- 
accorded with his plebeian attire, and after 
casting a rapid glance around him, in order to 
assure himself he was unobserved, entered by 
this door, and carefully closing and securing it 
after him, proceeded with a hurried step to- 
wards the iron gate. 

At the sight of him she expected, though 
probably not under such a costume, the female 
we have before-mentioned started in terror, and 
was about to make a hasty retreat. Hut t he 
eye oflove had already seen, even through the 
narrow chinks of the wooden palisades, the 
movement of the white robe, and observed the 
fluttering of the blue sash fastened around the 
slender waist of his fair neighbour. Pressing 
his lips close to the envious planks that pre- 
vented his further progress, he exclaimed, 

“ Fear nothing, Valentine— it is I \ " 

Again the timid girl found coinage to icturn 
to the gate, saying as she did so, — 

“And wherctore come you so late to-day? 
It is almost the dinner-hour, and 1 have been 
compelled to exercise my utmost skill to get rid 
of the incessant watchfulness of my molhei -in- 
law, as well as the espionage of my maid, who, 
no doubt, is employed to report all I do and 
say. Nor has it cost me a little trouble to free 
myself from the troublesome society of my 
brother, under pretence of coming hither to 
work undisturbed at my embroidery, which, 
by the way, I am in no hurry to finish! So 
ray excuse yourself as well as you can for 
aving made me wait, and, after that, tell me 
why 1 see you in so singular a dress, that at 
first I did not recognize you ? ” 

“ Dearest Valentine ! ” said the young man, 
'“the difference between our respective stations 
makes me fear to offend you by speaking of my 
love, but yet I cannot find myself in your pre- 
sence without longing to pour forth my soul, 
and to tell you how fondly I adore you. If it 
be but to carry away with me the recollection 
9 of such sweet moments, l could even bless— 
thank you for chiding me, for it leaves me a 
gleam of hojfc, that if not expecting me (and 
that indeed would be worse than vanity of me 
to suppose), at least I was in your thoughts. 
You ask me the cause of my being late, as also 
why I come thus disguised. I will candidly ex- 
plain the reason of both, and I trust to your 
goodness to pardon me. But first, let me tell 
you I have chosen a trade. 1 ' 

“ A trade ! Oh, Maximilian, how can you 
jest at a time when we have such deep cause 
for uneasiness ? ” 

“ Heaven keep me from jesting with that 
which is far dearer to me than life itself 1 Bui 
listen to me, Valentine, and I will tell you all 
about it. Tired with ranging fields and 
scaling walls, and seriously alarmed the idea 
suggested by yourself^ that if caught hovering 


about here your father would very likely have 
me sent to prison as a thief, a sort of thing not 
very desirable for an officer in the French army, 
whose continual presence in a place where no 
warlike projects could be supposed to account 
for it might well create surprise ; so from a 
captain of Spahis I have become a gardener, 
and, consequently, adopted the costume of my 
calling.” 

“ What excessive nonsense you talk, Maxi- 
milian l ” 

“ Nonsense ! Pray do not call what I con- 
sider the wisest action of my life by such a 
name. Cqpsider, by becoming a gardener I 
effectually screen our meetings from all sus- 
picion or danger.” 

“ I beseech of you, Maximilian, to cease 
trifling, and tell me what you really mean.” 

* 1 Simply, that having ascertained that the 
piece of ground 6n which I stand was to let, I 
made application for it, was readily accepted 
by the proprietor, and am now master of this 
fine crop of lucerne ! Think of that Valentine ! 
There i> nothing now to prevent rny building 
myself a little hut on my plantation, and re- 
siding not * twenty yards from you. Only 
imagine what happiness that would afford me. 
I can scarcely contain myself at the bare idea. 
Such felicity seems above all price— as a thing 
impossible and unattainable. But would you 
believe that X purchase all this delight, joy, 
and happiness, for which I would cheerfully 
have surrendered ten years of my life, at the 
small cost of 500 francs per annum, paid 
quarterly ! Henceforth we have nothing to 
fear. I am on my own ground, and have an 
undoubted right to place a ladder against the 
wall, and to look over when I please, without 
having any apprehensions of being taken off 
by the police as a suspicious character. I may 
also enjoy the precious privilege of assuring 
[ you of my fond, faithful, and unalterable 
affection, whenever you visit your favourite 
bower ; unless, indeed, it offends your pride 
to listen to professions of love from the lips of 
a poor working man, clad in a blouse and 
cap ” A faint cry of mingled pleasure and 
sur prise escaped trom the lips of Valentine, 
who almost instantly said, in a saddened tone* 
as though some envious cloud darkened the 
joy which illumined her heart,- Alas ! no, 
Maximilian, this must not be, for many 
reasons ! We should presume too much on 
our own strength, and, like others, perhaps, 
be led astray by our blind confidence in each 
other’s prudence.*’ 

“ How can you for an instant entertain so 
unworthy it tticught, dear Valentine? Hw 
I not, from the first blessed hour of our 
acquaintance, schooled all my words and 
actions to your sentiments and ideas? Arid 
you have, l am sure, the fullest confidence 
in my honour. 'When you spoke to nieof 
your experiencing a vague and indefinite sense 
of coming danger, I placed' myself blindly and 
devotedly at your sendee, asking no other 
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teward than the pleasure of being useful to an opposite spirit, all would have been ended 
you ; and have I ever since, by word or look, between us. You promised to bestow on me 
given you cause of regret for having selected the friendly affection of a brother. I, who 
me from the numbers that would willingly have no friend but yourself upon earth, who 
have sacrificed their lives for you ? You tola am neglected and forgotten Tby my father, 
me, my dear Valentine, that you were engaged harassed and persecuted by my molher-m-law, 
to M, d’Epinay, and that your father was re- and left to the sole companionship of a para- 
solved uppn completing the match, and that lysed and speechless old man, whose withered 
from his will there was no appeal, as M. de hand can no longer press mine, and whose 
Villefort was never known to change a deter eye alone converses with me, while, doubtless, 
mination once formed. I kept in the back- however fixed, chilled his frame, there still 
ground, as you wished ; waiting not the deci- lingers in his heart the wannest tenderness for 
sion of your heart or my own, but hoping his poor grandchild. Oh, how bitter a fate is 
Providence would graciously interpose in our mine to serve either as a victim or an enemy 
behalf, and order events in our favour. But to all who are stronger than myself, while my 
what cared I for delays or difficulties so long only friend and supporter is but a living 
as my sweet Valentine confessed she loved me, corpse ! Indeed, indeed, Maximilian, I am 
and accepted my fervent vows of unfailing very miserable, and you are right to love, 
constancy? Blessed avowal! the very recol- me for myself alone. ” 

lection of which can at all times raise me even “ Dear Valentine ! ” replied the young man, 
from despair itself. To hear you repeat those deeply affected, 44 1 will not say you are all 
enrapturing words from time 10 tune is all I love in the world, for I dearly prize my 
I ask, and to obtain that privilege 1 would sister and brother-in-law, but my affection for 
cheerfully endure even double my present them is calm and tranquil, in no manner re- 
disquietudes.” sembling that I feci for you. At the mere 

4 ‘Ah, Maximilian! that is the very thing thoughts of you my heart beats more quickly, 
that makes you so bold, and which renders me my blood flows with increased rapidity through 
at once so happy and unhappy, that I fre- my veins, and my breast heaves with tumul- 
quently ask myself whether it is better for me j tuous emotions ; but I solemnly promise you 
to endure the harshness of- my mother-in-law, { to restrain all this ardour, this fervour and 
and her blind preference for her own child, or j intensity of feeling, until you yourself shall 
to be, as I now am, insensible to any pleasure ) require me to render them available in serving 
, save such as I find in these our meetings, so \ or assisting you. M. Franz is not expected 
fraught with danger to both.” j to return home for a year to come, I am told $ 

44 1 will not admit that word,” returned the ; in Lhat time many favourable and unforeseen 
young man; “it is at once cruel and unjust ; is J chance# may befriend us. Let us then hope 
it possible to find a more submissive slave than for the best, — hope is so sweet a comforter ! 
myself? You have permitted me to converse Meanwhile, Valentine, while reproaching me 
with you from time to time, Valentine, but for- with selfishness, think a little what you have 
bidden my ever following you in your walks or been to me— the beautiful but cold resemblance 
elsewhere — have I not obeyed ? And since I of a marble Venus. What promise of future 
found means to enter this enclosure to ex- reward have you made me for all the sub- 
change a few words with you through this mission and obedience I have evinced ? — none 
door— to be close to you without being enabled whatever ! What granted me ? — scarcely 
to obtain a view of your dear features, I have more ! You tell me of M. Franz d’Epinay, 
even solicited to touch the tip of your glove your bethroted lover, .mcl you shrink from 
through the small openings of the palisades, the idea of being his wife ; but tell me, Valen- 
thmk yoir that at my age, and with my tine, is there no other sorrow in you heart ? 
strength, this wall that now parts us would You see me devoted to you body and soul, 
keep me from your side one instant, were it my life and each warm drop that cycles round 
not that my respect for your wishes presents my heart are consecrated to your service ; you 
an impassable barrier ? Never has a conf^laint know full well tlfat my existence is bound up 
or a murmur of your rigour escaped me. I in yours, that were I to lose you I would not 
have been bound by my promises as rigidily as outlive the hour of such crushing misery ; yet 
any knight of olden tunes. Come, come, you speak with calmness of the prospect of 
.dearest Valentine, confess that what I say is your being the wife of another ! Oh, Valen- 
true, lest 1 be tempted to call you unjust.” tine ! were I in your place, and did I feel con- 
44 It is, indeed, most true,” said Valentine, scious, as you do, of being worshipped, adored, 
as she passed the end of her slender fingers with such a love as mine, a hundred times at 
through a small opening in the planks, thus least should I have passed my hand between 
* permitting her lover to press his lips to the these iron bars, and said to poor Maximilian, 
taper finger that almost instantly disappeared ; 4 Tal^e this hand, dearest Maximilian, and 
14 and you are a true and faithful mend, but belieVe that, living or dead, I am yours.— yours 
still you acted from motives of self-interest, only, and for ever ! # ” Tim poor girl made 
my dear Maximilian, for you well knew that no reply, but her lover could plainly hear her 
from the moment in which you haj) manifested robs and tears. A rapid change tpok place in 
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the young man’s feetmgs. “ Dearest, dearest oppose him ; he is all-powerful with even hfc 
Valentine ! ” exclaimed he, 44 forgive me if I king ; you he would crush at a word, and my- 
have offended you, and forget the words I self he would cause to expire of terror at his 
spoke if they have unwittingly caused you feet. Dear Maximilian, believe me when I 
pain.” assure you that I attempt not to resist my 

44 No, Maximilian, I am not offended,” an- father’s commands, more on your account than 
swered she ; “ but do you not see what a poor, my own ; for, though I could willingly sacri- 
helpless being 1 am, almost a stranger and an fice myself, T would not peril your safety.” 
outcast in my fathers house, where even he is “But wherefore, my sweet Valentine, do 
seldom seen ; whose will has been thwarted, you persist in anticipating the worst and in 
and spirits broken, from the age of ten years, viewing everything through so gloomy a 
beneath the iron rod so -sternly exercised over medium — why picture the future so fraught 
me ; oppressed, mortilied, and persecuted, day with evil ? ” 

by day, hour by hour, minute by minute : no “ Because I judge it from the past.” 
person has cared for, even observed my suffer- “ Still consider that although I may not be, 
ings, nor have I ever breathed one word on | strictly speaking, what is termed an illustrious 
the subject save to yourself. Outwardly and match for you, I am for many reasons not 
in the eyes of the world I am surrounded by altogether so much beneath your alliance, 
kindness and affection ; but the reverse is the The days when such distinctions were so nicely 
case. The general remark is, 4 Oh, it cannot weighed and considered no longer exist in 
be expected that one of so stern a character as France, and the first families of the monarchy 
M. Villefort could lavish the tenderness some have intermarried with those of the empire, 
fathers do on their daughters. What, though The aristocracy of the lance has allied itself 
she has lost her own mother at a tender age, with the nobility of the cannon. Now I bc- 
she has had the happiness to find a second long to this last-named class : and certainly 
mother in Madame de Villefort.’ The world, my prospects of military preferment are most 
however, is mistaken ; my father abandons me encouraging as well as certain. My fortune, 
from utter indifference, while my mother-in- though small, is free and unfettered, and the 
law detests me with a hatred so much the memory of my late father respected in oqr 
more terrible as it is veiled beneath a continual country, Valentine, as that of the most upright 
smile. ” and honourable merchant of the city ; I say 

“Hate you, sweet Valentine !” exclaimed our country, because you were born not far 
the young man; “how is it possible for any from Marseilles.” 

one to do that ? ” “Name not Marseilles, I beseech you, 

“Alas!” replied the weeping girl, “I am Maximilian; that one word brings back my 
obliged to own that my mother-in-law’* aver- mother to my recollection, — my angel mother, 
sion to me arises from a very natural source — who died too soon for myself and all who 
her overweening love for her own child, my knew her ; but who, after watching over her 
brother lid ward.” child during the brief period allotted to her in 

“ But why should it?” this world, now I fondly hope and fully be- 

“ Nay, I know not ; but though unwilling lieve contemplates her with pitying tenderness 
to introduce money matters into our present from those realms of bliss to which her pure 
conversation, I will just say thus much, that spirit has flown. Ah, were she still living, we 
her extreme dislike to me has its origin in need fear nothing, Maximilian, for I would 
mercenary motives ; and I much fear she envies confide our love to her, and She would aid and 
me the fortune I already enjoy in right of my protect us.” 

mother, and which will be more than doubled 44 1 fear, Valentine,” replied her lover, 44 that 
at the death of M. and Madame M6ran, whose were she living I should never have had the 
sole heiress 1 am. Madame de Villefort has happiness of knowing you ; you would then 
nothing of ljor own, and hates me for being so have been too happy to have stooped from 
rieffly endowed, Alas ! how gladly would I your grandeur to bestow a thought on an 
exchange the half of this wealth for the happi- humble, obscure individual like myself.” 
ness of at least sharing my father’s love ! God 44 It is you who are unkind, ay, and unjust 
knows, I would prefer sacrificing the whole, too, now, Maximilian,” cried Valentine ; “but 
so that it would obtain me a happy and affec- there is one thing I wish to know.” 
tionate home. ” “And what is that?” inquired the young 

44 Poor Valentine ! ” man, perceiving that Valentine hesitated ana 

44 1 seem to myself as though living a life of seemed at a loss how to proceed, 
bondage, yet at the same time am so conscious 44 Tell me truly, Maximilian, whether in 
of my own weakness, that I fear to break the former days, when our fathers dwelt at Mar- 
restraint in which I am held, lest I fall utterly seilles, there ever existed any misunderstanding 
powerless and helpless. Thqp, too, rny father between them ? ” 

is not a person whose orders may be infringed 44 Not that I am at all aware of,” replied 
with impunity : protected as he is by his high the young man, “ unless, indeed, any ill-feeling 
position, and firmly established reputation for might have arisen from their being of opposite 
talent and unswerving integrity, no one could parties ; you* father being, as you know, a 
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zealous partisan of - tile Bourbons, while mine 
was wholly devoted to the emperor— there 
could not possibly be any other difference be- 
tween them ; but now, that I have answered 
your question to the best of my power and 
knowledge, tell me, dearest, why you ask ? '* 

“I will,” replied his fair companion, “for 
it is but rjght you should know all. Then, I 
must begyi by referring to the day when your 
being made an officer of the Legion of Honour 
was publicly announced in the papers. We 
were all sitting in the apartments of my grand- 
father, M. Noirtier ; M. Danglars was there 
also,— you recollect M. Danglars, do you not, 
Maximilian, the banker, whose horses ran 
away with my mothcr-in-law and little brother 
and very nearly killed them ? — while the rest 
of the company were discussing the approach- 
ing marriage of Mademoiselle Danglars, I was 
occupied in reading the paper aloud to my 
grandfather ; but when I came to the para- 
graph concerning you, although* I had done 
nothing else but read it over to myself all the 
morning (you know you had told me all about 
it the previous evening), I felt so happy, and 
yet so nervous, at the idea of pronouncing 
your beloved name aloud, and befoie so many 
people, that I really think 1 should have 
passed it over, but for the fear that my so 
doing might create suspicions as to the cause 
of my silence, so I summoned up all my 
courage, and read it as firmly and steadily as I 
could ? ” - 

“ Dear Valentine ! ” 

44 Well, would you believe it ? directly my 
father caught the sound of your name, he 
turned round quite hastily, and, like a poor 
silly thing, I was so persuaded that every one 
must be as much affected as myself, by the 
utterance of your name, that I was not sur- 
prised to see my father start, and almost 
tremble ; but I even thought (though that 
surely must have been a mistake) that M. 
Danglars underwent a similar emotion. 

“ 4 Morrel ! Morrel 1* cried my father, * stop a 
bit ; * then knittiifg his brows in a deep frown, 
he added, 4 Surely this cannot be one of the 
Morrel family who lived at Marseilles, and 
gave us so much trouble from their being such 
violent Bonapartists— I mean about the year 
1815!*, 

“ 4 1 fancy,’ replied M. Danglars, • that the 
individual alluded to in the journal made- 
moiselle is reading is the son of the large ship- 
owner there.* ” 

44 Indeed!” answered Maximilian; “and 
what said your father then, Valentine ? ” 

“Oh, such a dreadtul thing, I dare not 
repeat it.” 

44 Nay, dearest ! ” said the young man, 44 be 
not afraid to tell me — say, what was it ? ” 

“ ‘Ah,’ continued my father, still frowning 
severely, 4 their idolized emperor treated these 
madmen as they deserved; he called them 
'food for cannon, which was precisely all they 
were good for ; and I am delight©^ to see that 


the present governmem - have adopted this 
salutary principle with all its pristine vigour ; 
if Algiers were good for nothing but to fur- 
nish out the means of carrying so admirable 
an idea into practice, it would be an acquisi- 
tion well worthy of struggling to obtain, 
though it certainly does cost France some- 
what dear to assert its rights in that un- 
civilized country.* ** 

“ The sentiments expressed were somewhat 
unfeeling, I must confess,” said Maximilian; 
44 but do not let that tinge your fair cheek with 
the blush of shame, my gentle Valentine ; for 
I can assure you that, although in a different 
way, my father was not a jot or tittle behind 
yours in the heat of his political expressions : 
‘Why,’ said he, 4 does not the emperor, who 
has devised so many clever and efficient modes 
of improving the art of war, not form a regi- 
ment of lawyers, judges, and legal practitioners, 
sending them in the hottest fire the enemy 
could maintain, and using them to save belter 
men?’ You sec, my sweet Valentine, that 
for mildness of expression and imaginative 
benefits there is not much to choose between 
the language of either Royalist or Bonapartist. 
llut what said M. Danglars to this burst of 
party spirit on the part of the procureur du 
roi?” 

44 Oh, he laughed, and in that singular man- 
ner so peculiar to himself— half malicious, half 
ferocious ; his smile even, has always made me 
shudder, it has so very unnatural a look — he 
almost immediately rose and took his leave ; 
then, for the first time, I observed the agita- 
tion of f my grandfather, and I must tell you, 
Maximilian, that 1 am the only person capable 
of discerning emotion in the paralyzed frame 
of my poor afflicted relative. And I suspected 
that the conversation that had been carried on 
in his presence (for no one ever cares to re- 
frain from saying and doing what they like 
before the dear old man, without the smallest 
regard to his feelings) had made a strong im- 
pression on his mind ; for, naturally enough, 
it must have pained him to hear the emperor 
he so devotedly loved and served spoken of 
in that depreciating manner.” 

44 The name of M. Noirtier,” interposed 
Maximilian, 44 is celebrated throughout Eu- 
rope ; he was a statesman of high standing ; 
and I know not whether you are aware, 
Valentine, that he took a leading part in every 
Bonapartian conspiracy set on foot during the 
restoration of the Bourbons.” 

14 Oh, I have often heard whispers of things 
that seem to me most strange — the father a 
Bonapartist, the son a Royalist ; what can 
have been the reason of so singular a difference 
in parties and politics ?— But to resume my 
story ; I turned towards my grandfather, as 
though to question him as to the cause of his 
emotion ; he looked expressively at the news- 
paper I had been reading^ 4 What is the 
matter, dear grandfather ?’ said I, ‘are you 
pleased ? ’ He gave me a sign in the affirma- 
1 
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live * With what my father said just now * 
Tie returned a sign in the negative ‘ Perhaps 
you liked what M Dangliis romatked ■* * 
Anothci sign in the. negativt ‘Oh then, 
you wcic lilt) hear lb it M Mom 1 (I durst 
not pronounce t lit dm name of Maximilian) 
had been uncle in olticcr of the Legion oi 
ilonoui wa that it, dtar grmdpapa >§Hc 
signified a stnt in a wty that convinced me 
he w as more than idad that he wa^ delighted , 
only think of the poor old man s bung so 
phased t> Ihinl th t \on, who lure 1 pufect 
Hang 1 to lmn ha l b ui nude m otiicer of 
lh< legion f ITonnui Icilnps though, it 
was a inert whim on Ins put, fax he is ilinost 
fallng into a second chilclhool' but fir ill 
tint I love him de irly and pay ill it Ik may 
1 >ng be paied to me 

‘ How singulai,’ muiiuuied Maximilnn, 
‘that )mu fuller should api 11 mly lute the 
very nitntirn of my name, while youi grand 

fathci nth (ontrary Well, well it is no 

ust u <nicavmi u find a ltason fir thee 
tilings strange inked, ait the feelings 
brought mto phy by the actnn of pirty hi e, 

« r dishl < s 

II ish ’ n d Valentine, suddenly * ton 
ceil v in tlf 1 Go g»» Some >ne tomes 1 
Mixii ilnn 1 aped at om b nmd int< Ins nop 1 
>f luctrn which he coinnicnctd pulling ip | 
in the nix t [ltihss nuumr unltr the pi (text 
tf 1 1 mg ocei pud m wet ding it 

M idem ii tilt J inidem nselle t x la nie 1 | 
s \ >iee fr m behind the tr< s ‘Mai mt is 
cuehmg ter you tverywh 1 tie au ' 
vi itoi c in th< di iwint 100m , 

‘Who 1 u ' inquired \alentue, mu 1 

ij itati 1 ‘ ai the y 1 1 he •* 

* Oh 11 > nnl moist lk f I T htvc it 1 1 

time Fluid piinte 01 i dul e or 1 1 ing, p 1 | 


CHAPTER LII 

iOXICOI oc»\ v 

Ii was leally the ( ountof Monte Cnsto who 
hid ]usi amved at Madame de Villefort ’s for 
the purpose of returning the vi it o[ the pro 
cureui du roi, and at this name, as may be 
cisily imagined, the whole house was m con- 
fusion Madame de Villefoit, who ivis alone 
m he' drnun^-room when the count was an 
nomictd, desutd thatliet son might be biought 
thither instantly to renew his thanks to the 
eount md 1 dward, who heard nothing and 
nobc dy talked of foi two whole davs but this 
grt it personage , nude all possible haste to 
come to bun, not from obediu ce 10 hid mother, 
not fiom am feeling of gratitude to the count, 
but fiom sheer curiosity, and that hi might 
male omcrlmark by help of whu h he might 
find an opportunity for sivm uu <f those 
small putn sses which made his m f h« 1 i\. 
Oh, thit id ihil 1 f but | 5 excuse I11111, 

| he is re dU seiner 

Aftir the first and umal < mime the count 
mquucd aftu M de Villefort 

“M\ husband din s with Uu chmcellor 
replied tin young. lidx, ‘ li In ]u ttom, md 
1 ni sun hell be c *ru dingly soiry 11 >1 to 
have had the j leasurc of set m you bctoie he 
went Two visit ns whi wen thcie when 
the ccunt hum 1 bavin azed at him with 
all their tyes ictiltd Utu that icasonable 
delay whi h politeness idmits and curiosity 
requnes 

* Ah 1 what isyoui sistci \ xlentme doing?” 
inquired Madame dt Villefort of Edward ; 
tt 11 some one to bid her come heie, that I 


hips stn now I remembei, they sjH he w is 
the ( ount 1 1 Me ntc Cnsto, and that lit wish 1 
pirticuluh t ) s e you 

T will eonit directlv, ail \ ileiiliiic 
d ul Ih name caused an tlectnc shod to 
tlu inlmluil on the othei side of the lion 
gift, on whose ear the ‘ / lull covu ' of 
V lentini s winded the usual parting knell of 
ill then Intel view 

“Now jh n said Miximilnn as tiled 
wi(h his unusual employment he stopped to 
itst himself, by leaning on the handle of a 
spade he had taken care to furnish himself 
with, “would I give much to know how it 
comes about that the Count of Monte C nsto is 
acquainted with M dt Villefort 


may have the hen >ur of introducing her to the 
lount * 

‘ \ ou have i diu^htei, then, madame?” 
inclined the count , “veiy young, I presume?” 

“ J lie daughtei of M dc Villefort ” lep led 
the young wife ‘ by his first niamagc, 4 fine 
well grown girl ’ 

“But melancholy, * inters uplad Master • 
1 dward, snatching the feathers out of the 
till of a sj lendid pairoquet, that was screaming 
en its glide l perch, in ordtr to make 1 plume 
for hk hat Madame de Villefort meiely 
cued — “ Silence, Tdwaid ’ ” She then added, 
—“This young madcap is, howevo, very 
nearly light and meiely ic echoes what he 
has heard me say with pain a bundled times 
for Mademoiselle de Villefort is, m spite of all * 
we can do to rouse her, of a melancholy dls 
position and taciturn habit, which frequently 
injute the effect of her beauty But what 
detains I101 ? go, Edwaid, and see * ' 

“ Because they are looking for her where 
she is not to be found ” 

“ And whtit ait they looking ior her ? M 
•‘With grandpapa Noirtier ” 

“ Mid dq you tmnk she r w t th^re? 
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“ No, no, no,* no, no, she is not there ! " 

. replied Edward, singing his words. 

“And where is she, then i If you know', 
why don’t you tell ? ” 

“She is under the great chestnut -tree,” 
replied the spoiled brat, as he gave, in spite 
of his mother’s cries, live dies to the parrot, 
Who appealed to relish such “small deer” 
exclusively. Madame de Villefort stretched 
out her hand to ring, intending to direct her 
Waiting-maid to the spot where she would 
find Valentine, when the young lady hersed 
entered the apartment. She appeared much 
dejected ; and any person who considered her 
attentively might have observed the traces of 
recent tears in her eyes. 

Valentine, whom we have in the rapid 
march of oui narrative presented to our 
readeis without formally introducing her, was 
a tall and graceful girl of nineteen years of 
age, with bright chestnut hair,* deep blue 
eyes, and that languishing air so full of distinc- 
tion which characterized her mother. Her 
white and slender fingers, lie? pearly neck, 
her cheeks tinted with varying hues, # gave her 
at the first view the aspect of one of those 
lovely Englishwomen who have been so poeti- 
cally compared in their manner to a swan 
admiring itself. She entered the apartment, 
and seeing near her step mother the stranger 
of whom she had already heaul so much, 
. saluted him without any girlish awkwardness, 
or even lowering her eyes, and with an 
elegance that redoubled tin* count’s attention, 
Ho rose to return the salutation. “ Mademoi- 
selle de Villefort, my daughter-in-law,” said 
Madame de Villefort to Monte-Crista, leaning 
back on her sofa and motioning towards 
Valentine with her hand. “ And M. de 
Monte -Cristo, king of China, emperor oi 
Cochin-China,” said the young imp, looking 
slyly towards Ins sister. 

Madame de Villefort at this lenlly did 
turn pale, and was very nearly angry with 
this household plague, who answered to the 
name of Edward j but the count, on the con- 
trary, smiled, and appeared to look at the 
boy complacently, which caused the maternal 
heart to bound again with joy and enthusiasm. 

“But, madame,” replied the count con- 
tinuing the conversation, and looking by turns 
at Madame de Villefort and Valentine, “have 
1 not already had the honour of meeting your- 
self and mademoiselle before ! I could not 
Jielp thinking so just now j the idea came over 
Iriy mind, and os mademoiselle entered, the 
fright of her was an additional ray of light 
thrown on a confused remembrance: excuse 
me the remark.” 

I do not think it likely/ sir ; Mademoi- 
sellfe de Villefort is not very fond of society, 
arid we very seldom go out,” said the young 
]fedy/‘ 

/‘Then it was not in Society that I met 
with : mademoiselle or yourself, madame, or 
this charming little merry hoy. Besides, the 


Parisian world is entirely unknown to me, 
for, as I believe I told you, I have been in 
Paris but very few days. No — but, perhaps, 
you will permit me to call to mind — stay ! 
The count placed his hand on his brow as it 
to collect his thoughts. “No — it was some* 
whey— away from here— it was — I do not 
know — but it appears that this recollection is 
connected with a lovely sky and some religious; 
fete ; mademoiselle was holding floweis in 
her hand, the interesting boy was chasing a 
beautiful peacock in a garden, and you ina- 
dame, were under the trellis of some arbuui. 
Pny come to my aid, madame. Do not these 
cncumstanees bring to your mind some re- 
miniscences ? ” 

“No, indeed,” tepiied Madame de Ville- 
fort ; “and yet it appears to me, sii , that if I 
had met you anywhere, the recollection of you 
must have been imprinted on my memory. ” 

“ Perhaps M. 1c Comte saw us in Italy,” 
said Valentine, timidly. 

“ Yes, in Italy ; it was in Italy most pro- 
bably,” replied Moiftof ‘risto ; “you haw 
travelled then in Italy, mademoiselle . J " 

“Yes ; madame and J were theie two year- 
ago. The doctois were afaid of my lungs, 
and prescribed the aii of Naples. We went 
by Bologna, Peiusa, and Rome. ' 

“Ah, yes tine, mademoiselle," exclaimed 
Monte-Cnsto, as if this simple indication was 
sufficient to determine his recollections. “ It 
was at Perusa, on the day of the Fett’-Dicu 
in the garden of the II fuel des Posies, when 
chance 1 nought us together ; you. Madam# 
de Villffoit, and your son I now remember 
having had the honour of meeting you.” 

“I perfectly well remember Perusa, sir, 
and the HAtel des Postes, and the fete to 
which yuu allude,” said Madame de Villefort, 
“ but in vain do I tux my memory, of whose 
treachery 1 am ashamed, for I really do not 
recall to mind that 1 ever had the pleasure of 
seeing you heftne.* 

“ It is strange, bill neither do I recollect 
meeting with you,” observed Valentine, raising 
her beautiful eyes to the count. 

“But I remember it perfectly,” iuteiposed 
the darling Edward. 

“I will assist your memory, •madame*” 
continued the count ; “the day had been burn* 
ing hot ; you were waiting for horses which 
were delayed in consequence of the festival. 
Mademoiselle was walking in the '•■hade of the 
garden, and your son disappeared in pursuit 
of the bird,” " 

“ And 1 caught it, mamma, don't you re- 
member ? ” interposed Edward, “and 1 pulled 
three such beautiful feathers out of lus tail,” 

1 “You madame, icmained under the arbour 
fcfrmed by the vine; do you not remember, 
that whilst you were seated on a stone bench, 
and whilst, as I tolcl you, Mademoiselle de 
Villefort, and your younjr were absent; 
you conversed for considerable time with 
somebody ? J , 
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“Yes, in truth, .yes," answered the young 
lady, turning very red, “ I do remember con- 
versing with an individual wrapped in a long 
woollen mantle ; he was a medical man, I think. ” 

“Precisely so, madame ; this man was my- 
self ; for a fortnight I had been at that hotel, 
during which period I had cured my val^-de- 
chamhre of a fever, and my landlord of the 
jaundice, so that I really acquired a reputation 
as a skilful physician. We discoursed a long 
time, madame, on different subjects : of Peru- 
gino, of Raflfacllc, of manners, customs, of the 
famous aquatofana , of which they had told 
you. 1 think you said, that certain indivi- 
duals in Perusa had preserved the secret.” 

“ Yes, true,” replied Madame de Villefort, 
with a kind of uneasiness, “I remember 
now.” 

“I do not recollect now all the various 
subjects of which we discoursed, madame,” 
continued the count, with perfect calmness ; 

“ but I perfectly remember that, falling into 
the error which others had entertained respect- 
ing me, you consulted me as to the health of 
Mademoiselle de Villeiort.” 

“Yes, really, sir, you were in fact a medical 
man,” said Madame de Villefort, “since you 
had cured the sick.” - 

“Moliere or Beaumarchais would reply to 
you, madame, that it was precisely because I 
was not, that I had cured my patients ; for 
myself, I am content to say to you that 
I have studied chemistry and the natural 
sciences somewhat deeply, but still only as an 
amateur, you understand ” 

At this moment the clock struck six. 

“ It is six o’clock,” said Madame de Ville- 
fort, evidently agitated. “Valentine, will 
ou not go and see if your grandpapa will have 
is dinner? ” 

Valentine rose, and saluting the count, left 
the apartment without replying a single word. 

“Oh, madame!" said the count, when 
Valentine had left the room, “was it on iny 
account that you sent Mademoiselle de Villefort 
away ? ” 

“By no means,” replied the young lady 
quickly ; “ hut this is the hour when we give 
to M. Noirtier the sad repast which supports 
h ; s sad existence. You are aware, sir, of the 
deplorable condition of my husband’s father ?” 

“Yes, madame, M. de Villefort spoke of it 
to me — a paralysis, I think.” 

“ Alas, yes ! there is an entire want of 
movement in the frame of the poor old gentle- 
man : the mind alone is still active in this 
human machine, oifyl that is faint and dicker- 
ing, like the light jfcft lamp about to expire. 
But excuse me, sir,' fer talking of our domestic 
misfortunes ; I interrupted you at the moment 
when you were telling me that you were a 
skilful chemist.” 

“ No, madame, I did not say so much as 
that,” replied tfce count with a smile ; “ quite 
the contrary. I have studied chemistry, 
because, having determined to live in eastern 
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climates, I have been desirous of following the 
example of King Mithridates.” 

“ Mithridates , rex Ponticus ,” said the 
young scamp, as he tore some beautiful 
portraits out of a splendid album, “ the in* 
dividual who breakfasted every morning with 
a cup of poison tl la crime*” 

“ Edward, you naughty boy ! " exclaimed 
Madame de Villefort, snatching the mutilated 
book from the urchin’s grasp ; “ you are posi- 
tively past bearing ; you really disturb the 
conversation ; go, leave us, and join your 
sister Valentine in dear grandpapa Noirtier’s 
room.” 

“ The album,” said Edward, sulkily 

“ What do you mean ? — the album ! ” 

“ I want the album.” 

“ How daie you tear out the drawings? ” 

“Oh, it amuses me.” 

“ Go-go directly.” 

“ I won’t go unless you give me the album," 
said the boy, seating himself doggedly in an 
armchair, according to his habit of never giving 
way. 

“Take it, then, and pray disturb us no 
longer,” said Madame de Villefort, giving the 
album to Edward, who went towards the door, 
led by his mother. The count followed her 
with his eyes. 

“Let us see if she shuts the door after him,” 
he muttered. 

Madame de Villefort closed the door carefully 
after the child, the count appearing not to 
notice her ; then casting a scrutinizing glance 
around the chamber, the young wife returned 
to her chair, in which she seated herself. 

“Allow me to observe, madame,” said the 
count, with that kind tone he could assume so 
well, “ you are really very severe with that 
dear clever child.” 

“ Oh, sometimes severity is quite necessary,” 
replied Madame de Villefort, with all a 
mother’s real firmness. 

“It was his Cornelius Nepos that Master 
Edward was repeating when he referred to 
King Mithridates, ’’continued the count, “ and 
you interrupted him in a quotation which 
roves that his tutor has by no means neglected 
im, for your son is really advanced for his 
years.” 

“«The fact is, M. le Comte,” answered the 
mother, agreeably flattered, “ he has great 
aptitude, and learns all that is set before him. 
He has but one fault, he is somewhat wilful ; 
but really, on referring tor the moment to 
what he said, do you truly believe that Mitb : 
ridates used these precautions, and that these 
precautions were efficacious ? " 

“I think so, madame, because I— I who 
now address you, have made use of them, that 
I might not be poisoned at Naples, at Palermo, 
and at Smyrna— that is to say, in three several 
occasions of my life, when, but for these pre- 
cautions, I must have lost my life." 

“ And your precautions were successful ? ” 

“Completely so." 
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f “ Yes, I remember now your mentioning to 
' me at Perusa something of this sort.” 

“ Indeed ! did I ? ” said the count, with an 
air of surprise, remarkably well counterfeited 5 
“ I really did not remember it.” 

“ 1 inquired of you if poisons acted equally, 
and with the same effect, on men of the North 
as on men ‘of the South ; and you answered 
me that the cold and sluggish habits of the 
North did not present the same aptitude as 
the rich and energetic temperaments of the 
natives of the South.” 

“And that is the case,” observed Monte- 
Cristo. “ I have seen Russians devour, without 
being visibly inconvienenccd, vegetable sub- 
stances which would infallibly have killed a 
Neapolitan 01 an Arab.” 

“ And you really believe the result would be 
still more sure with us than in the East, and 
in the midst of our fogs and rains a man would 
habituate himself more easily tharv in a warm 
latitude to this progressive absorption of 
poison ?” 

“ Certainly : it being at the same time per- 
fectly understood that he should have been 
duly fortified against the poison to tvhich he 
had not been accustomed.” 

“Yes, I understand that ; and how would 
ou habituate yourself, for instance, or rather, 
ow did you habituate yourself to it ?” 

“Oh, very easily. Suppose you knew 
beforehand the poison that would lie made use 
of against you ; suppose the poison was, lor 
instance, brucine ” 

“Brucine is extracted from the lint ora 
fcrrn<rini'a> is it not?” inquired Madame de 
Villefort. 

“ Precisely, madame, ’’replied Monte-Cristo; 
u but I perceive I have not much to teach you. 
Allow me to compliment you on your know- 
ledge ; such learning is very rare amongst 
ladies.” 

“ Oh, I am aware of that,” said Madame de 
Villefort ; “ but I have a passion lor the occult 
sciences, which speak to the imagination like 
poetry, and are reducible to figures, like an 
algebraic equation ; but go on, I pray of you ; 
what you say interests me to the greatest 
degree.” 

“Well,” replied Monte-Cristo, “suppose, 
then, that this poison was brucine, anrj you 
were to take a milligramme the first day, two 
milligrammes the second day, and so on. 
Well ! at the end of ten days, you would have 
taken a centigramme ; at the end of twenty 
'days, increasing another milligramme, you 
would have taken three hundred centigrammes ; 
that is to say, a dose which you would support 
without inconvenience, and which would be 
•very dangerous for any other person who had 
not taken the same precautions as yourself. 
Well, then, at the end of a month, when 
drinking water from the same carafe, you 
would kill the person who had drunk this water 
as well as yourself, without your perceiving* 
otherwise than from slight inconvenience* that 


there was any poisonous substance mingled 
with this water.” 

“ Do you know any other counter-poison ? ” 

“I do not.” 

“ I have often read* and read again, the 
history of Mithridates,” said Madame dc Ville- 
fort, in a tone of reflection, “and had always 
considered it as a fable.” 

“No, madame, contrary to most history, it 
is a truth ; but what you tell me, madame* 
what you inquire of me, is not the result of a 
chance question ; for two years since you asked 
me the same questions, and said, too, that for 
a very long time this history of Mithridates 
occupied your mind.” 

“True, sir. The two favourite studies of 
my youth were botany and mineralogy ; and, 
subsequently, when I learned that the use of 
simples frequently explained the whole history 
of a people, and the entire life of individuals 
in the East, as flowers betoken and symbolize 
a love aftair, I have regretted I was not a man, 
that 1 might have been a Flamel, a Fontana, 
or a Cabanis.” 

“And the more, madame,” said Monte- 
Cristo, “as the Orientals do not confine them- 
selves, as did Mithridates, to make a cuirass of 
his poisons, but they also make them a dagger. 
Science becomes, in their hands, not only a 
defensive weapon, but still more frequently an 
offensive one ; the one serves against all their 
physical sufferings, the other against all their 
enemies ; with opium, with belladonna, with 
brucaca, snake- wood, the cherry-laurel, they 
put to sleep all those who would arouse them. 
There i$ not one of those women, Egyptian, 
Turk, or Greek, whom here you call ‘good 
women,’ who do not know how, by means of 
chemistry, to stupefy a doctor, and in psycho- 
logy to amaze a confessor.” 

“ Really ! ” said Madame de Villefort, 
whose eyes sparkled with strange fire at this 
conversation. 

“Eh, indeed! Yes, madame,” continued 
Monte-Cristo, “ the .secret dramas of the East 
begin and end thus, from the plant which can 
create love, to the plant that can cause death : 
from the draught which opens Heaven before 
your eyes, to that which plunges a man in hell ! 
There arc as many shades of 'every kind as thqre 
are caprices and peculiarities in human, physi- 
cal, and moral nature ; and 1 will say further 
— the art of these chemists knows excellently 
well how to accommodate and proportion the 
remedy and the ill to its yearnings of love, or 
its desires for vengeance. ” 

“ But, sir,” remarked, the lady, “ these 
Eastern societies, in the ;midst of which you 
have passed a portion of your existence, are 
as wild and visionary as the tales that come 
ftom their strange land. A man can easily be 
put out of the way there, then ; it is, indeed* 
the Bagdad and Bassora of M. Gotland. The 
sultans and viziers* who rule *ver such society* 
and who constitute what in France we call 
the government, are, in fact* realty these 
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H ar ou n-al - Raschids and Giaffors, who not consequences of the murder ) they see neither 
only pardon a poisoner, but even make him a the commissary of police with his badge of 
prime minister, if his crime has been an in- office, nor the corpbral with his four men ; and 
genious one, and who, under such circum- that is an authority for weak brains to believe 
stances, have the whole story written in letters that this is the way that things pass. But go 
of gold, to divert their hours of idleness and a little way from France — go either to Aleppo 
ennui.” or Cairo, cr only to Naples or Rome, and 

“ By no means, madame ; the fanciful exists you will see people passing by you in the 
no longer in the East. There are there now, streets — people erect, smiling, ' and fresh- 
disguised under other names, and concealed coloured, of whom Asmodeus, if you were 
under other costumes, agents of police, magis- holdiqg bn by the skirt of his mantle, would 
trates, attorney-generals, and bailiffs. They say, ‘ That man was poisoned tjrree weeks ago j 
hang, behead, and impale their criminals in he will be a dead man in a month.” 
the most agreeable manner possible : but some “ Then,” remarked Madame de Villefort, 
» »f these, like clevei rogues, ha\e contrived to “ they have again discovered the secret of the 
escape human justice, and succeed in their famous aqua -to fan a that they said was lost at 
fraudulent enterprises by cunning stratagems. Penisa ? " 

Amongst us a simpleton, possessed by the “ Kh, indeed, does mankind ever lose any- 
demon of hate or cupidity, who has an enemy thing ? The arts are removed, and make a 
10 destroy, or some near relation to dispose of, tour of the world ; — things change theirnames, 
goes straight to the grocer’s or druggist’s, gives and the vulgar do not follow them — that is all ; 
a false name, which leads more easily to bis but there is always the same result. Poison 
detection than his real one, and purchases, aels pcnticularly on one organ or the otuer, — 
under a pretext that the rats prevent him from one on the stomach, another on the brain, 
sleeping, five or six pennyworth of arsenic — if another on the intestines. Well, the poison 
he is really a cunning fellow, lie goes to live or brings oi'i a cough, the cough an inflammation 
six different druggists or grocers, and thereby of the lungs, or some other complaint cata- 
becomes only hve or six times more easily logued in the book of science, which, however, 
t meed ; — then, when he has acquired his spe- by no means precludes it fiom being decidedly 
ciiic, he administers duly to his enemy, or near mortal ; and if it were not, would be sure to 
kinsman, a dose of arsenic which would make a become so, thanks to the remedies applied by 
mammoth or mastodon burst, and which, with- foolish doctors, who are generally bad chemists, 
out rhyme or reason, makes his victim utter and which will act in favour of or against the 
groans which alarm the entire neighbourhood, malady, as you please ; and then there is a 
flien arrive a crowd of policemen and con- human being killed according to all the rules 
stables. They fetch a doctor, who open* the of art and skill, and of whom justice learns 
dead body, ami collects fiom rhe ^ntiails and nothing, as was said by a terrible chemist of 
stomach a quantity of arsenic in a spoon, my acquaintance, the worthy Abb6 Adel monte 
Next, day a hundred newspapers relate the de Taormme, in Sicily, who had studied these 
fact, with the names of the victim and the national phenomena very profoundly.” 
murderer. The same evening, the grocer or “ It is quite frightful, but deeply interest- 
grocers, druggist or druggists, come and say, ing,” said the young lady, motionless with 
‘It was I who sold the arsenic to the gentle- attention. “ I thought, I must confess, that 
man accused ; * and rather than not lccognizc these talcs were inventions of the middle 
the guilty purchaser, they will recognize ages.” 

twenty. Then the foolish criminal is taken, “ Ves, no doubt, but improved upon by 
imprisoned, interrogated, confronted, con- ours. What is the use of time, ^ encourage- 
founded, condemned, and cut off by hemp or ments, medals, crosses, Monthyon prizes, &e,, 
*'ted : or i( she be a woman ot any considera- t\x\ , if they do not lead society towards more 
tion, they* lock her up for life. This is the complete perfection ? Vet man will never be 
way in which you . northerns understand che- perfqpt until he learns to create and destroy : 
mistry, madame. ■ Desrues was, however, I he docs know how to destroy, and that is half 
must confess, more skilful.” way on the road.” 

“What would you have, 3ir?” said the “So,” added Madame de Villefort, con- 
lady, laughing ; “we do what we can. All stantly returning to her object, “the poisons 
the world has not the secret of the Mcdicis or of the Borgias, the Medicis, the Ren£s, the 
tiic Borgias.” Ruggieris, and later, probably, that of Baron 

“Now,” repli<$&£$be count, shrugging his de Trenck, whose story has been so misused 
? boulders, “ shall f tell you the cause of all by modern drama and romance——” 
these stupidities? It is because, at your “Were objects of art, madame, nothing 
theatres, by what at least I could judge by more,” replied the count. “ Do you suppose 
reading the pieces they play, they see persons that the real savant addresses himself stupidly 
swallow the contents of a phial, or suck the to the mere individual ? By no means. Science 
button of a ring*and fall dead instantly. Five loves eccentricities, leaps and bounds, trials of 
■».;imUcs afterwards the curtain falls, and the strength, fancies, if I may be allowed so to 
pectators depart. They are ignorant of the term them.* Thus, for instance, the excellent 
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AbbtJ Adelmonte, of whom 1 spake to you 
just now, made in his way some marvellous 
experiments.” 

•‘Really!” 

“ Yes ; I will mention one to you. He had 
a remarkably fine garden full of vegetables, 
flowers, and fruit. Fiom amongst these 
vegetables* he selected the most simple — a 
cabbage, for instance. For three days he 
watered this cabbage with a distillation of 
arsenic ; on the third, the cabbage began to 
droop and turn yellow. At that moment he 
cut it. In the eyes of everybody it seemed fit 
for table, and preserved its wholesome appear ^ 
ancc. It was only poisoned to the Abbe 
Adelmonte. He then took the cabbage to the 
room where he had rabbits — for the Abbe 
Adelmonte* had a collection of rabbits cats, and 
guinea-pigs, equally line as hb collection of 
vegetables, floweis, and fruit. Well, the Abbe 
Adelmonte took a rabbit, and made it eat a 
leaf of the cabbage. r i he labhit died. What 
magistrate would find, or even venture to in- 
s.miiate anything against this? What pincureur 
du roi has ever ventuicd to draw up an accus- 
ation against M. Magendie or M. Flourens, 
in consequence of the rabbits, cats, and guinea- 
pigs they have killed?— not one. So, then, 
the rabbit dies, and justice takes no notice. 
This rabbit dead, the Abbe Adelmonte lias its 
entrails taken out by his cook ami throw n on 
the dunghill ; on this dunghill was a hen, who, 
pecking these intestines, was, in her turn, 
taken ill, and dies next day.' At the moment 
when she was struggling in the convulsions of 
death, a vulture was ’flying b\ (there arc a 
good many vultures in Adelinonte's coinuiy) ; 
litis bird darts on the dead hitrl and carries it 
away to a lock, where it dines olf its prey. 
Three xlays afterwaids, this pooi vulture, who 
has been very much indisposed since* that 
dinner, feels very giddy, suddenly, whilst 
flying aloft in the clouds, and falls heavily into 
a fish-pond. The pike, cels, and carp, eat 
greedily always, as everybody know r s — well, 
they feast on the vulture. Well, suppose, the 
.next day, one of these eels, or pike, or caip, 
is served at your table, poisoned as they are to 
the third generation. Well, then, your guest 
will be poisoned in the fifth generation and 
die, at the end of eight or ten days, of pains in 
the intestines, sickness, or abscess of the 
pylorus. The doctors, open the body and say, 
with an air of profound learning, ‘ The subject 
• has died of a tumour on the liver, or typhoid 
fever ! * ” 

“ But,” remarked Madame de Villcfort, 
"all these circumstances which you link thus 
.one to another may be broken by the least 
' accident ; the vulture may not pass a! the 
precise moment, or may fall a hundred yards 
from the fish-pond/ 1 

“ Ah, this it is which is art. To be a great 
' chemist in the East, we must direct chance ; 
tmd this is to be achieved.” • 
k Madame de Villefort was deep in thought, 


yet listened attentively. “ Bui,” she exclaimed 
suddenly, "arsenic is indelible, indestructible ; 
in what Way soever it is absorbed, it will lie 
found again in the body of the creature from 
the moment when it has been taken in sulii- 
cient quantity to cause death.” 

" Precisely so,” cried Monte-Cristo, — “ pre- 
cisely so ; and this is what I said to my worthy 
Adelmonte. lie reflected, smiled, and replied 
to me by a Sicilian proverb, which I believe 
is also a French proverb, ‘ My son, the world 
was not made in a day — but in seven. Return 
on Sunday/ On the Sunday following I did 
return to him. Instead of having watered his 
cabbage with arsenic, he had watered it this 
time with a solution of salts, having their basis 
in strychnine, strytfmos cohtbrina , -as the 
learned term it. Now, the cabbage had not 
the slightest appearance of disease in the world, 
and the rabbit had not the smallest distrust ; 
yet, live minutes afterwards, the rabbit was 
dead. The fuwl pecked at the rabbit, and 
next clay was 0 dead hen. This time we were 
the vidimus, so we opened the bird, and this 
time all particular symptoms hail disappeaied, 
there were only general symptoms. There wa*» 
no peril Jiai judication in any organ — an c\- 
ci't-mcnl of the ncivous system — that was il ; 
— a case of cerebral congestion — nothing more. 
The fowl had not been poisoned — she had died 
of apoplexy. Apoplexy is a rare disease 
amongst fowls, 1 believe, but very common 
amongst men.'* Madame de Villefort appeared 
more and 11101c reflective. 

" It is very fortunate,” she observed, “ that 
such substances could only be prepared by 
chemists ; for else, really, all the world would 
lie poisoning each other/’ 

“ By .chemists and persons who have a taste 
for chemistry,” said Monte-Cristo, carelessly. 

“ And then/ 5 said Madame de Villefort, en 
dcavounng by a struggle, and with eflort, U* 
get away from her thoughts, “however skil- 
fully it is prepared, crime is always crime : 
and if it avoid human semtiny, it does not 
escape the eye of God. The Orientals are 
st longer than we are in cases of conscience, 
and, very prudently, have no hell — that is the 
point.” j* 

“ Really, madame, tinsels a scruple which 
naturally must occur to mind like yours, 

but which would easily yield before sound . 
reasoning. The bad side of human thought 
will always be defined by the paradox of lean 
Jacques Rousseau, you know, the mandarin 
who is killed at 500 leagues distance by raising 
the tip of the fingei . Man’s whole life passes 
in doing these things, and his intellect is ex- 
hausted by reflecting on them. You will find 
very few persons who will go and brutally 
thrust a knife in the heart of a fellow-creature, 
or will administer to him, in order to remove 
him from that surface of tip globe on which 
we move with life and animation, that quantity 
of arsenic of which we just now talked. Such 
a thing is really out rule— -eccentric or 
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stupid. To attain such a point, the blood must 
be warmed to thirty-six degrees, the pulse be, 
at least, at ninety, and the ledings excited Le- 
yond the ordinary limit. But if passing, as we 
do in philology, from the word itsell to its 
softened synonym, you make an elimination— 
a simple change of words : instead of commit- 
ting an ignoble assassination, if you merely and 
simply remove from your path the individual 
who is in your way, and that without shock or 
violence, without the display of those suffer- 
ings which, becoming a punishment, make a 
martyr of the victim, and of him who inflicts 
them a butcher, in every sense of the word ; 
if there be no blood, no groans, no convul- 
sions, and, above all, that horrid and compro- 
mising moment ol accomplishing the act, then 
one escapes the clutch of die human law, which 
says to you, * Do not disturb society ! ’ This 
is the mode in which they manage these things, 
and succeed, in Eastern climes, where there 
are grave and phlegmatic persons who care 
very little for the questions of time in conjunc- 
tures of importance.” 

44 Yet conscience remains ! ” remarked 
Madame dc Villefort, in an agitated voice, 
and with a stifled sigh. 

14 Yes,” answered Montc-Cristo , — 44 happily, 
yes ! conscience does remain ; and if it did 
not, how wretched we should be ! After every 
action requiring exertion, it is conscience that 
saves 11s, for it supplies us with a thousand 
good excuses, of which we alone are judges ; 
and these reasons, how excellent soever in pro- 
ducing sleep, would avail us but vqry little 
before a tribunal, when we weie tried for our 
lives. Thus, Richard III., for instance, was 
marvellously served by his conscience after the 
putting away of the two children of Edward 
IV. ; in fact, he could say, 4 These two chil- 
dren of a cruel and persecuting king, who have 
inherited the vices of their father, which I 
alone could perceive in their juvenile propensi- 
ties, — these two children are impediments in 
my way of promoting the happiness of the Eng- 
lish people, whose unhappiness they (the chil- 
dren) would infallibly have caused.’ Thus was 
Lady Macbeth served by her conscience, when 
she sought to give her son, and not her hus- 
bdnd (whatever Shakspcare may say) a throne ! 
Ah ! maternal love is a great virtue, a pow er- 
ful motive, so powerful that it excuses a multi- 
tude of things, even if, after Duncan’s death, 
Lady Macbeth had been at all pricked by her 
conscience. ” 

Madame de Villefort listened with avidity to 
these appalling maxims and hortiblc paradoxes, 
delivered by the count with that ironical sim- 
plicity which was peculiar to him. After a 
moment’s silence, the lady inquired, — 

“ Do you know,” she said, 44 M. le Comte, 
that you are a very terrible reasoner, and that 
you look at the jyorld through a somewhat dis- 
tempered medium ? Have you really measured 
the world by scrutinies, or through alembics 
And crucibles? For, truth to say, you are a] 


great chemist, and tbe elixir you administered 
to my son, which recalled him to life almost 
instantaneously ” 

“ Oh. do not place any reliance on that, 
madamc ; one drop of that elixir sufficed to 
recall life to a dying .child, but three drops 
would have impelled the blood iitfo his lungs 
in such a way as to have produced most violent 
palpitations ; six would have suspended res- 
piration, *and caused syncope more serious 
than that in which he was ; ten would have 
destroyed him. You know, madame, how 
suddenly I snatched him from those phials 
which he so imprudently touched ? ” 

“ Is it, then, so terrible a poison ? ” 

“ Oh, no ! In the first place, Jet us agree 
that the word poison does not exist, because in 
medicine use is made of the most violent 
poisons, which become, according as they are 
made use of, most salutary remedies.” 

44 What, then, is it ? ” 

“A skilful preparation of my friend’s the 
worthy Abl e Adelmonte, who taught me the 
use of it.” 

“ Oh !,” observed Madame de Villefort ; 

44 it must be an admirable anti-spasmodic.” 

44 Perfect, madame, as you have seen,” re- 
plied the count. ; “and I frequently make use 
j of it ; with all possible prudence, though, be it 
I observed,” he added, with a smile of intelli- 
gence. 

“ Most assuredly,” responded Madame de « 
Villefort, in the same tone ; 44 as for me, so ner- 
vous, and so subject to fainting-fits, I should 
require a Doctor Adelmonte to invent for me 
some means of breathing freely, and tranquilliz- 
ing my mind, in the fear I have of dying some 
fine day of suffocation. In the meanwhile, as 
the thing is difficult to find in France, and 
your abbe is not probably disposed to make a 
journey to Paris on my accouut, I must con- 
tinue to use the anti-spasmodics of M. Blanche ; 
and mint and Hoffman’s drops are amongst my 
favourite remedies. Here are some lozenges 
which 1 have made up on purpose ; they are 
compounded doubly strong.” 

Monte-Cristo opened the tortoiSe-shell box, 
which the lady presented to him, and imbibed 
the odour of the lozenges with the air of an 
amateur who thoroughly appreciated their com- 
position. 

“They are, incited, exquisite,” he said; 

44 but as they are necessarily submitted to the 
process of deglutition,— a function which is 
frequently impossible lor a fainting person to 
accomplish, I prefer my own specific. * 

44 Undoubtedly, and so should I prefer it, 
after the effects I have seen p-'pduced ; but of 
course it is a secret, and I am not so indiscreet 
os to ask it of you.” 

“But I,” said Monte-Cristo, - rising as he 
spoke, — “ I am gallant enough to offer it you.” 

44 < >h, sir ! ” 

44 Only remember one thing, a small dose is 
a remedy, p. large one is poison. One drop 
will restore life, as you have witnessed ; five 
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Or six will inevitably kill, and in a way the 
*nore terrible, inasmuch as, poured into a glass 
of wine, it woukl not in the slightest degree 
affect its flavour. But I say no more, madame ; 
it is really as if I were advising you.” 

The clock struck half-past six, and a lady 
was announced, a friend of Madame de Ville- 
fort, who ; came to dine with her. 

“ If I had had the honour of seeing you for 
the third or fourth time, M. le Comte, instead 
of only for the second,” said Madame de Ville- 
fort, — “ if I had had the honour of being your 
friend, instead of only having the happiness of 
lying under an obligation to you, I should 
insist on detaining you to dinner, and not 
allow myself to be daunted by a first re- 
fusal.” 

“A thousand thanks, madame,” replied 
Monte-Cristo, “but I have an engagement 
which I cannot break ; I have promised to 


escort to the Academic a Greek piincess of my 
acquaintance who has never seen your grand 
opera, and who relies on me to conduct her 
thither.” 

“Adieu, then, sir! and do not forget my - 
recipe.” 

“ Ah, in truth, madame, to do that, I must 
forget the hour’s conversation I have had with 
you, which is indeed impossible.” 

Monte-Cristo bowed, and left the house. 
Madame de Villefort remained immersed in 
thought. “He is a very strange man,” she 
said ; “and in my opinion is himself the Adel- 
monte he talks about.” As to Monte-Cristo, 
the result had surpassed his utmost expecta- 
tions. “ Good ! ” said he, as he went away ; 

“ this is a fruitful soil, and I feel certain that 
the seed sown will not be cast on barren 
ground ” Next morning, faithful to his pro- 
mise, he sent the prescription requested. 
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THE 


COUNT OF MONTE-CRISTO. 


CHAPTER I.' 

ROBERT I.E DIABIJi. 

The pretext of an opera engagement was so 
much the more feasible as there* chanced to 
be on that very night a more than oi dinary 
attraction at the Academie Royale. Levasseur, 
who had been suffering under severe illness, 
made his reappearance in the character of Ber- 
tram, and, as usual, the announcement of the 
most admired production of the favourite com- 
poser of the day had attracted an audience 
consisting of the very Mite of Parisian fashion. 
Morcerf, like most other young men of rank 
and fortune, had his orchestral stall, with 
tlie certainty of always finding a seat in at 
least a dozen of the principal boxes occupied 
by persons of his acquaintance ; he had, more- 
over, his right of entry into the omnibus box. 
Chateau-Renaud rented a stall beside his own, 
while Beauchamp, in his editorial capacity, 
had Unlimited range all over the theatre. It 
happened that on that particular night the 
minister's box was placed at the disposal of 
Lucien Debray, who offered it to the Count 
de Morcerf, who again, upon his mother’s re- 

* jection of it, sent it to Danglars, with an inti- 
mation that he should probably do himself the 
honour of joining the baroness and her 
daughter during the evening, in the event of 
their accepting the box in question.* The 
ladies received the offer with too much plea- 
sure to dream of a refusal. To no class of 
persons is the presentation of a gratuitous 

, opera-box more acceptable than to the wealthy 
millionnaire, \yho still hugs economy while 
boasting of -carrying a king’s ransom in his 
waistcoat-pocket. 

Danglars had, however, protested against 

* showing himself in a ministerial box, declaring 
that his political principles, as well as being a 
member of the opposition party, would not 

E ertait him so to commit himself ; the baroness 
ad* therefore, despatched a note to Lucien 
Debray, bidding him to call for them, it being 
wholly impossible for her to go alone with her 


daughter to the opera. There is no gainsay- 
ing the plain fact that a very unfavourable 
construction would have been put upon the 
circumstance of two females going together 
to a public place, while the addition of a 
third, in the person of her mother’s admitted 
lover, enabled Mademoiselle Danglars to defy 
malice and ill-nature while visiting so cele- 
brated a place of amusement. Thus, then, we 
perceive that for a mother, however innocent 
and pure-minded, to conduct her child alone 
to operas or spectacles would be deemed a 
breach of decorum ; but to go thither under 
the guidance of one who, if not actually her 
seducer, might in time become so, made all 
right, and set the world at defiance : let others 
reconcile these strange inconsistencies if they 
will, we confess it above our powers 1 

The curtain rose, as usual, to an almost 
empty house, it being one of the absurdities of 
Parisian fashiori hever to appear at the Opera 
until after the commencement of the perform- 
ances, so that the firsi act is generally played 
without the slightest attention being paid to it, 
that part of the audience already assembled 
l>eing too much occupied in observ : ng the 
fresh arrivals, and noting each batch of 
elegantes as they take possession of their Ijoxcs, 
to have eyes or ears for the business of «the 
stage ; while the noise of opening and shut- 
ting doors, with the mingled buzz of many 
conversations, effectually prevents even those 
few who would listen to the orchestra from 
being able to do so. 

“Surely!” said Albert, as the door of a 
box on the first circle opened, and a lady 
entered, resplendent with beauty and jewels, 
“that must be the Countess G 

“And who may she be, pray?” inquired 
Ch&ftau-Renaud, carelessly. 

“ What a question ! Now, do you know, 
Baron, I have a great mind to pick a quarrel 
with you for asking it; as all the world 

did not know who the Countess G 

was.” 

“Ah, to be sure ! ” replied Chateau-Renaudt 
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“ I remember now— your lovely Venetian, is 
it not ? ” 

14 Herself 1 w 

At this moment the countess perceived 
,/Ubert, and returned his salutation with a 
graceful smile* 

“You are acquainted with her, it seems ?” 
said Chateau -Kenaud. 

“E'ranz introduced me to her at Rome/’ 
replied Albert. 

“ Well, then, will you do as much for me in 
Paris as he did for you in the ‘Queen of 
Cities?’” 

“ With much pleasure.” 

, “ Silence ! ” exclaimed the audience. 

This manifestation on the part of the specta- 
tors of their wish to be allowed to enjoy the rich 
music then issuing from the stage and orchestra 
produced not the slightest effect on the two 
young men, who continued talking as though 
they had not even heard it. 

“The countess was present at the races in 
the Champ-dc-Mars,” said Chateau-Renaud. 

“To-day?” 

“Yes.” 

“Bless me! 1 quite forgot the races— did 
you bet ? ” 

“ Oh, merely a paltry fifty louis.” 

“ And who was the winner ? ” 

11 Nautilus. I betted on him.” 

“ But there were three races, were there 
not?” 

“Yes: there was the prize given by the 
Jockey Club— -a gold cup, you know— and a 
very singular circumstance occurred about that 
race. ” 

“ What was it ? *’ 

“ Silence ! ” again vociferated the music- 
loving part of the audience. 

“ Why, that it was gained by a horse and 
rider utterly unknown on the course.” 

“ Is that possible? ” 

“ True as day ; the fact was, nobody had 
observed a horse entered by the name of 
Vampn, or that of a jockey styled Job ; when, 
at the last moment, a splendid roan, mounted 
by a jockey about as big as your fist, presented 
themselves gt the starting-post : they were 
obliged to stuff at least twenty pounds weight 
of shot in the small rider’s pockets to make 
him weight ; but with all that he outstripped 
Ariel and Barbara, against whom he ran, by 
at least three whole lengths.” 

“ And was it not found out at last to whom 
the horse and jockey belonged ? ” 

“ No ! ” 

“ You say that the horse was entered under 
the name of Vampn ? ” 

“ Exactly ; that was the title.” 

“ Then,” answered Albert, “ I am better 
informed than you arc, and know who the 
owner of that hqjse was ! ” 

“ Silence thercH ” cried the whole collective 
force of the parterre (or pit). And this time 
the tone and manner in which the command 
was given betokened such growing hostility 


that the two voung men perceived, for the first 
time, that the mandate was addressed to them. 
Leisurely turning round, they calmly scrutinized 
the various countenances around them, as 
though demanding some one person who 
would take upon himself the responsibility of 
what they deemed excessive impertinence ; but 
as no one responded to the challenge, the 
friends turned again to the front af the theatre, 
and affected to busy themselves with the stage. 
At this moment the door of the minister’s box 
opened, and Madame Danglars, accompanied 
by her daughter, entered, escorted by JLucien 
Debray, who assiduously conducted them to 
their seats. 

“ Ha, ha!” said Chateau-Renaud, “here 
conic some friends of yours, viscount 1 What 
are you looking at there? don’t you see they 
are trying to catch your eye ? ” 

Albert turned round, just in time to receive a 
gracious wave of the fan from Madame la Ba- 
ronne: as for Mademoiselle Eugenie, she scarcely 
vouchsafed to waste the glances of her large 
black eyes even upon the business of the stage. 

“ I tell you what, my dear fellow,” said 
Chateau-Renaud, “I cannot imagine what 
objection you can possibly have to Mademoi- 
selle Danglars — that is, setting aside her want 
of ancestry and somewhat inferior rank, which, 
by the way, I don’t think you care very much 
about ; now, barring all that, I mean to say 
she is a deuced fine girl ! ” 

“Handsome, certainly, M replied Albert, 
“but not to my taste, which, I confess, in- 
clines to a softer, gentler, and more feminine 
style than that possessed by the young lady in 
question.” 

“Bless my heart!” exclaimed Chateau* 
Kenaud, who, because he had seen his thirtieth 
summer, fancied himself duly warranted in as- 
suming a sort of paternal air with his more 
youthful friend, “ you young people are never 
satisfied ; why, what would you have more ? 
your parents have chosen you a bride who 
might serve as the living model of the * Hunt- 
ing Diana,’ and yet you are not content.” 

“ No, for that very resemblance affrights 
me : I should have liked something more in 
the manner of the Venus of Milo or Capua ; 
but this chase-loving Diana, continually sur- 
sounded by her nymphs, gives me a sort of 
alarm, lest she should some day entail on me 
the fate of Act:eon.” 

And, indeed, it required but one glance of 
Mademoiselle Danglars to comprehend the 
nature, as well as justness, of Morcerfs remark 
—“she was certainly handsome,” but , her 
beauty was of too marked and decided a cha- 
racter to please a fastidious taste ; her hair we* 
raven black, but amid its natural waves might 
be seen a species of rebellion to the band that 
sought to band and braid it ; her eyes* of 
the same colour as her hair, were richly fringed 
and surmounted by welf-arched brows, whose 
great defect, *however, consisted ' in an almost 
habitual frown ; while her whole physiognomy 
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wore that expression of firmness and decision 
so little in accordance with the gentler attri- 
butes of her sex — her nose was precisely what 
a statuary would have chosen for a chiselled 
Juno. Her mouth, which might have been 
found fault with as too large, displayed teeth o{ 
pearly whiteness, rendered still more conspicu- 
ous by the over-redness of her lips, besides 
whicli her naturally pale complexion seemed 
even more colourless. But that which com- 
pleted the almost masculine look Morcerf found 
so little to his taste was a dark mole of much 
larger dimensions than these freaks of nature 
generally are, placed just at the corner of her 
mouth ; and the effect tended to increase the 
expression of unbending resolution and self- 
dependence that formed the characteristics of 
her countenance. The rest of Mademoiselle 
Eugenie’s person was in perfect keeping with 
the head just described ; she, indeed, reminded 
you of the Hunting Diana, as Chateau- Kenaud 
observed, but with a more haughty and reso- 
lute air than statuaries have bestowed on the 
“Chaste Goddess of the silver bow.” As re- 
garded her attainments, the orUy fault to be 
found with them was the same a fastidious 
connoisseur might have found with her beauty, 
that they were somewhat too erudite and mas- 
culine for so young a person : she was a perfect 
linguist ; a first-rate artist ; wrote poetry and 
composed music ; to the study of the latter she 
professed to be entirely devoted, studying it 
with indefatigable perseverance, assisted by a 
schoolfellow who, having been educated with 
the view of turning her talents to account, was 
now busily engaged in improving her vocal 
owers, in order to take (what she was assured 
y her friends she w'ould infallibly attain) a 
leading position at the Academy of Music. It 
was rumoured that she was an object of almost 
paternal interest to one of the principal com- 
posers of the day, who excited her to spare no 
ainsinthe cultivation of her voice, which might 
ereaftcr prove a source of wealth and inde- ( 
pendcnce. But this counsel effect ua 11 y decided 
Mademoiselle Danglars never to commit her- 
self by being seen in public with one destined 
for a theatrical life ; and acting upon this 
principle the banker’s daughter, though per- 
fectly willing to allow Mademoiselle Louise 
d’Armilly (for so was the future (ftbutante 
named) to practise with her through the day, 
took especial care not to compromise herself 
by being seen in .her company. Still, though 
not actually received at the Hotel Danglars in 
the light of an acknowledged friend Louise was 
treated with for more kindness and considera- 
tion than is usually bestowed on that most un- 
fortunate class of deserving females styled go- 
vernesses. 

The curtain fell almost immediately after 
the entrance of Madame Danglars into her box, 
the band quitted the orchestra for the accus- 
tomed halt-hour’s interval allowed between the 
acts, and the audience were left^ at liberty to 
promenade the salon or lobbies, or to pay and 


receive visits in their respective boxes. Morcerf 
and Chateau* Renaud were amongst the first to 
avail themselves of this permission. For aa 
instant the idea struck Madame- Danglars that 
this eagerness on the part of the young viscount 
arose from his impatience to join her party, and 
she whispered her expectations'^ her daughter, 
that Albert was hurrying to pay his respects 
to them. Mademoiselle Eugenie, however, 
merely returned a dissenting movement of the 
head, while, with a rold smile, she directed the 
attention of her mother to an opposite loge 
situated on the first circle, in which sat the 

Countess G , and where Morcerf had just 

made his appearance. “So we meet again, 
my travelling friend, do we ! ” cried the 
countess, extending her hand to him with all 
the warmth and cordiality of an old acquaint- 
ance ; “it was really very good of you to 
recognize me so quickly, and still more so to 
bestow your first visit on me.” 

“Be assured,” replied Albert, “that if I 
had been aware of your arrival in Paris, and 
had known your address, I should have paid 
my respects to you long ere this. Allow me 
to introduce my friend Baron de Chateau- 
Kenaud, one of the rare specimens of real 
gentlemen now to be found in France, ancl 
from whom I have just learned that you were 
a spectator of the races in the Champ-dc-Mars, 
yesterday.” Chateau-Renaud bowed to the 
countess. 

“ Were you at the races, then, M, le Baron ?” 
inquired the countess, eagerly. 

‘•1 was.” • 

“ Well, then,” pursued Madame G , 

with considerable animation, “ you can prob- 
ably tell me to whom belonged the winner of 
the jockey Club Stakes?” 

“ I am sorry to say I cannot,” replied the 
baron; “and I wa-> just asking the same 
question of my friend Albert.” 

“ Are you very anxious to know’, Madam*; 
la comtcsse ? ” asked Albert. 

“ To know what ? ” 

“ The name of the owner of the winning 
horse?” 

“ Excessively ; only imagine— hut do tell * 
me, M. le Vicomte, whether yoit*rcalJy art? ac- 
quainted with it or no ? ” 

“ I beg your pardon, madame, but you were 
about to relate some story, were you noL ? You 
said, ‘only imagine,’ — and then" paused. Pray 
continue.” 

“ Well, then, listen ! You must know I 
felt so interested for the splendid roan horse, 
with his elegant little rider so tastefully dressed 
in a pink satin jacket and cap, that I could 
not help praying for their success with ns 
mu6h earnestness as though the half tny 
fortune were at stake ; and When I saw them 
outstrip all the others, and come to the win- 
ning-post in such gallant ■%yic, I actually 
clapped my hands with joy. Imagine my sur- 
prise, when, upon returning Jhome, the first 
object I met on the stailbase was the identical 
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jockey in the pink jacket I I concluded that, 
by some singular chance, the owner of the 
Winning horse must live in the same hotel as 
myself ; but, lo 1 as I entered my apartments 
1 beheld the very gold cup awarded as a prize 
to the unknown horse and rider. Inside the 
cup was a small piece ot paper, on which were 
wntten these words — 4 From Lord Ruthven to 
Countess G ” 

“ Precisely : I was sure of it,” said Morccrf. 
44 Sure of what ? ” 

44 That the owner of the horse was Lord 
Ruthven himSclf.” 

14 What Lord Ruthven do you mean ? ” 

44 Why, our Lord Ruthven — the Vampire of 
the Salle Argentino ! ” 

“ Mercy upon me ! ” exclaimed the countess ; 
44 is he here too ? ” 

44 To be sure — why not ? ” 

14 And ^you visit him? — meet him at your 
own house and elsewhere ? ” 

“I assure you he is my most intimate 
friend, and M. de Chfiteau-Renaud has also 
the honour of his acquaintance.” 

“Rut what makes you so convinced of his 
being the winner of the Jocky-Club prize ? ” 
“Was not the winning horse entered by 
the name of Vampa ? ” 

“What of that?” 

44 Why, do you not recollect it was the 
appellation of the celebrated bandit by whom 
1 was made prisoner ? ” 

44 True.” 

“And from whose hands the count extri- 
cated me in so wonderful* a manner ? ” , 

‘ 4 To be sure, I remember it all now.” 

44 Now I argue from the circumstance of 
the horse and bandit bearing the same singu- 
lar name that the count was the person to 
whom the unknown horse belonged. 

44 But what could have been his motive for 
sending the cup to me ? ” 

14 In the first place, because I had spoken 
much of you to him, as you may believe ; and 
in the second, because he delighted to see a 
country-woman take so lively an interest in 
his success.” 

44 1 trust and hope you never repeated to 
the «count all the foolish remarks we used to 
make about h'm ? ” 

44 1 should not like to affirm upon oath that 
I have not. Besides, his presenting you the 
cup under the name of Lord Ruthven proves 
his knowledge of the comparison instituted 
between himself and that individual. ” 

“ Oh, but that is dreadful ! Why the man 
must owe me a fearful grudge for so doing.” 

44 Does his offering you the fruits of his 
victory seem like the conduct of one who felt 
ill-will towards you ? ” 

41 No ! certainly not.” 

" Well, then " 

44 And so thissingular being is in Paris ? ” 

44 He is.” 

44 And what effect does he produce ? ” 
<4 Why,” said Aiken, “certainly during 


the first week of his arrival here -he was the 
great lion of the day ; nothing else was thought 
of or talked about but the wonderful Count of 
Monte-Cristo and his extraordinary actions ; 
then the coronation of the Queen of England 
took place, followed almost immediately after- 
wards by the robbery of Mademoiselle Mars’ 
diamonds ; and two such interesting events 
turned public attention into other channels.” 

44 My good fellow,” said Chateau-Kenaud, 
44 the count happens to he so great a favourite 
of yours that you treat him as carefully and 
delicately as though he were your best and 
most intimate friend. Do not believe what 
Albert is telling you, madamc la Comtesse ; 
so far from the sensation excited in the 
Parisian circles by the appearance of the 
Count of Monte-Cristo having abated I take 
upon inyself to declare that it is as strong as 
ever. Ilis first astounding act upon coming 
amongst us wa 1 - to present a pair of horses, 
worth 32,000 francs, lo Madame Danglars ; 
his .second, the almost miraculous preservation 
of Madame de Villefort’s life ; now it seems 
that lie has carried off the prize awarded by 
the Jockey Club ! I therefore assert and main- 
tain, in despite of whatever Morcerf may 
advance, that not only is the count the object 
of universal remark, interest, and curiosity, at 
this present moment, but also that he will 
continue to be so while he pleases to exhibit 
an eccentricity of conduct and action which, 
after all, may be his ordinary mode of amusing 
himself as well as the world.” 

‘‘Perhaps you are right,” said Morcerf; 
44 but iust cast your eyes towards the box 
formerly belonging to the Russian ambassador, 
and tell .me, if you can, who is the present 
occupant of it ? ” 

44 Which box do you mean ? ” 

44 The one between the pillars on the first 
tier— it seems to have been fitted up entirely 
afresh.” 

44 Did you observe any one during the first 
act ? ” 

“Where?” 

44 In that box.” 

44 No!” replied the countess j 44 it was 
certainly empty during the first act ; ” then, 
resuming the subject of their previous con- 
versation, she said, 44 And so you really be- 
lieve it was your mysterious Count of Monte- 
Cristo that gained the prize? ” 

44 1 am sure of it.” 

“And who afterwards sent the golden cup 
tome?” 

44 Undoubtedly ! ” 

44 Then, do you know,” said the countess, 

44 1 have a strong inclination to return it? T 
cannot understand receiving such presents 
from a person wholly unknown to you ” 

44 Do no such thing, I beg of you ; it would 
only produce a second goblet, formed of a 
magnificent sapphire, or' hollowed out of a 
gigantic ruby. It is his manner of acting, 
and you rau&t take him as you find Him,” 
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At this moment the bell rang to announce the 
drawing up of the- curtain for the second act. 
Albert rose to return to his place. 

“Shall I see you again ?” asked the 
countess. 

“ If you will permit me to make a second 
visit between the next pause in the opera, I 
will db myself the honour of coming to inquire 
whether there is anything in which I can be 
useful to you in Paris.” . 

“ Pray take notice,” said the countess, 
“ that my present residence is 22, Rue de 
Rivoli, and that 1 am at home to iny friends 
every Saturday evening. 1 So now you gentle- 
men cannot plead ignorance both of when and 
uhere you may see me, if so inclined.” 

The young ni**n bowed, and quitted the 
box. Upon reaching their stalls they found 
the whole of the audience in the parterre 
standing up and directing their gaze towards 
the box formerly possessed by the ambassador 
of Russia. Following the universal example, 
the friends perceived that an individual of 
from thirty-five to forty years of age, dressed 
in deep black, bad just entered, accompanied 
by a female dressed after the Eastern style ; 
the lady was young and surpassingly beautiful, 
while the rich magnificence of her altire drew 
all eyes upon her. “By heavens!” said 
Albert, “ it is Monte-Cristo himself, with his 
fair Greek ! ” 

The strangers were, indeed, no other than 
the count and Ilay.lee. The sensation excited 
by the beauty and dazzling appearance of the 
latter soon communicated itself to every part 
of the theatre, and even ladies leaned forwards 
from the taxes to admire the many-coloured 
coruscations that darted their sparkling beams 
whenever the superb diamonds worn by the 
young Greek played and glittered among the 
cut-glass lustres with their waxen lights. The 
second act passed away during one continued 
buzz of voices— one deep whisper— intimating 
that some great and universally* interesting 
event had occurred ; all eyes— all thoughts 
were occupied with the young and beautiful 
female, wnose gorgeous apparel and splendid 
jewels threw an air of insignificance upon all 
the fair visitants of the theatre ; the business 
of the stage was utterly neglected — all seemed 
to consider the contemplation of so much 
loveliness far more deserving attention. Upcn 
this occasion an unmistakable sign from 
Madame Danglars intimated her desire to see 
Albert in her box directly the curtain fell on 
the second act, and neither the politeness nor 
good taste of Morcerf would permit his neg- 
lecting an invitation so unequivocally given. 
At the close of the act he therefore proceeded 
to the baroness’s loge* Having tawed to the 
two ladies, he extended his hand to Debray. 
By the baroness he was . most graciously wel- 
comed, while Eugenie received him with her 
accustomed coldness. 

“My dear fellow 1 ” said Debray, “you 
have just come in the very nick <flf time to help 


a fellow- creature regularly beaten and at *" 
standstill. There is madame overwhelming 
me with questions respecting the count ; she 
insists upon it that I can tell her his birth, 
education, and parentage, where he came 
from, and whither he is going. Being no dis- 
ciple of Cagliostro, I was wholly unable to do 
this ; so, by way of getting out of the scrape, 

I said, * Ask Morcerf ; he has got the whole 
history of his beloved Monte-Cristo at his fin- 
gers’ ends ; ’ whereupon the baroness made 
you a sign to come hither, and now I leave 
the solution of her questions in your hands.” 

“Is it not almost incredible,” said Madame 
Danglars, “ that a person having at least half 
a million of secret -service money at his com- 
mand should possess so little information 
upon so every-day a matter as the pre- 
sent ? ” 

“ Let ine assure you, madame,” »aijl Lucien, 
“ that had I really the sum you mention at my 
disposal I would employ it more profitably 
than in troubling myself to obtain particulars 
respecting the Count of Monte-Cristo, whose 
only merit in my eyes consists in his being 
twice as rich as a nabob. However, I have 
turned the business over to Morcerf, so pray 
settle it with him as may be most agreeable to 
you ; for my own part, I care nothing about 
the count o- his mysterious doings.” 

“ I am very sure no nabob pf our time 
would have sent me a pair of horses worth 
32,000 francs, wearing on their heads four 
diamonds valued at 5,000 francs each.” 

“JLe seems to have a mania for diamonds ” 
said Morceif, smiling ; “and I verily believe 
that, like Potemkin, he keeps his pockets 
filled, for the sake of strewing them along the 
road, as little Thumb did his flint-stones. 

“Perhaps he has discovered some mine,” 
said Madame Danglars. “ I suppose you 
know he has an order for unlimited credit on 
the baron’s banking establishment?” 

“ I was not aware of it,” replied Albert, 
“ but I can readily believe it.” 

“And, further, that he stated to M. Dang- 
lars his intention of only staying a year in 
Paris, during which time he proposed to spend 
six millions. He must be the Shah of Persia, 
travelling incog" 

“ Have you remarked the extreme beauty 
of that young female by whom he is accom- 
panied, M. Lucien?” inquired Eugenie. 

“ I really never met with one woman so 
ready to do justice to the charms of another as 
yourself ; let us see how far she merits your 
praises, ' continued Lucien, raising his lorgnette 
to his eye. “ A most lovely creature, upon, 
my soul ! ” cried he, after a long and searching 
scrutiny. 

“ Who is this young person, M. Morcerf? ” 
inquired Eugenie ; “does anybody know ? ” 

“ Allow me to state,” saicWlbert, replying 
to this direct appeal, “ that I can give you 
very tolerable information on that subject, as 
well as on most points illative* to the singular 
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person of whom we are now conversing — the 
young female is a Greek.” 

“So I should presume by her dress; if, 
therefore, you know no more than that one 
self-evident fact, the whole of the spectators 
in the theatre aic as well informed as your- 
self.” 

** I am extremely soiry you find me so igno- 
rant a cicerone,” replied Morcerf, “ but I am 
reluctantly obliged to confess I have nothing 
further to communicate— yes, stay, I do know 
one thing more, namely, that she is a musician, 
for one day that I chanced to be breakfasting 
With the count I heard the sound of a guzla - 
it is impossible it could have been touched by 
any other finger than her own.” 

“Then your count entertains visitors, does 
he ? ” asked Madame Danglars. 

< “ Indeed he does, and in a most noble 

manner, I can assure you.” 

“ I must try and persuade M. Danglars to 
invite him to a ball or dinner, or something ol 
the sort, that he may be compelled to ask us 
in return." 

“ What ! ” said Debray, laughing ; “ do you 
really mean you would go to his house ? ” 

“ Why not ? my husband could accompany 
me. ” 

“ but do you know this mysterious count is 
a bachelor ? ” 

“ Vou luixe amnle proof to the contrary, if 
you look opposite, said the baroness, ns she 
laughingly pointed to the beautiful Greek. 

“Mo, no!” exclaimed Debray; ‘‘that fe- 
male is not his wife, he told us himself she 
was his slave ; do you not recollect, Morcerf, 
his telling us so at your breakfast ? ’* 

“Well, then,” said the baroness, “if slave 
she be, she has all the air and manner ol a 
princes-..” 

“ Of the Arabian Nights ?” 

“ If you like ; but tell me, my good Lucion, 
what is it that constitutes a princess? gold, 
silver, and jewels? and our Greek beauty 
there is one blaze of diamonds ; 1 doubt if any 
queen’s could equal them.” 

“To me she seems o\ erloadcd,” observed 
.Eugenic; “she would look far better if she 
wore fewer, ami we should then be able to see 
her fhiely-fornVed throat and wrists.” 

“ See, how the artist peeps out !” exclaimed 
Madame Danglars; “my poor Eugenie, you 
must conceal your passion for the fine arts.” 

“ 1 admire all that is beautiful in art or 
nature,” returned the young lady. 

“What do you think of the count 7 ’’in- 
quired Debray ; “he is not much amiss, 
according to my ideas of good looks.” 

“The count ? ” rejiealed Eugenie, as though 
it had not occurred to her to observe him 
sooner ; “the count ? oh ! — he is so dreadfully 
pah;.” 

“ I quite agree with you,” said Morcerf ; 
“ and it is in thafPVery paleness that consists 
the secret wc want to line! out. The Countess 
G— — insists upon it he is a vampire. ” 


“ Then the Countess G has returned to 

Paris, has she ? ” inquired the baroness. 

“Is that she, mamma?” asked Eugenie: 
“ almost opposite to us, with that profusion of 
beautiful light hair ? ” 

“ Yes, yes, there she is ! ” cried Madame 
Danglars : “ shall I tell you what you ought 
to do, Morcerf ? ” 

“Command me, madame; I am all Atten- 
tion.” 

“ Well, then, you should go and bring your 
Count of Monte- Cristo to us.” 

“ What for ? ” asked Eugenie. 

“ What for? why, to converse with him, of 
course ; if you have no curiosity to hear 
I whether he expresses himself like other people 
I can assure you I have. Have you really no 
desire to be introduced to this singular being? ” 

“ None whatever,” replied hhigenic. 

“ Strange girl ! ” murmured the baroness. 

“He will very probably come of his own 
accord,” said Morcerf. “ There ! do you see, 
madame, he recognises you, and bows. ” The 
baroness returned the salute in the most smil- 
ing and gi aceful manner. 

“ Well,” said Morcerf, “ T may as well be 
magnanimous, and tear myself away to forward 
your wishes. Adieu ; 1 will go and try if 
the rc are any means of speaking to him.” 

“Go straight to his box, that will be the 
simplest plan.” 

44 But l have never been presented.” 

“ Presented to whom ? ” 

“To the beautiful Greek ? ” 

“You say she is only a slave ?” 

“ W hile you assert that she is a queen, or 
- at least a princess. No, no. I cannot venture 
i to enter his box ; but I hope that when he 
! observes me leave you he will come and take 
n») place.” 

“\\t* shall see : it is just probable, there- 
fore go at once. ” 

“ Adieu ! I saci dice myself, remember that,” 
said Albert, as he made his parting bow. 

As he had predicted, just as he was passing 
the count's box, the floor opened, and Monte- 
I Cristo came forth. After giving some dircc- 
j tions to AH, who stood in the lobby, the count 
j observed Albert, and taking his arm, walked 
j onwards with him. Carefully closing the box- 
door, Ali placed himself before it, while a 
crow d ofVondering spectators assembled round 
the unconscious Nubian. 

“Upon my word,” said Monte-Cristo, 

“ Paris is a strange city, and the Parisians a 
very singular people ; do pray observe that cluster 
of persons collected round poor Ali, who is as 
much astonished as themselves ; really one 
might suppose he was the only Nubian they 
had ever beheld ; now I will pledge myself 
that a Frenchman might show himself in 
public, either in Tunis, Constantinople, 
Bagdad, or Cairo, without drawing a circle of . 
gazers around him.” 

“ That shows that the Eastern nations have 
too much goo^T sense to waste their time and 



attention on objects undeserving of either. 
However, as for as Ali is concerned, I can 
assure you, the interest he excites is merely 
from the circumstance of his being your 
attendant : yon, who are at this moment the 
most celebrated and fashionable person in 
Paris.” 

44 Really ! and what has procured me so 
flattering a distinction ? ” 

“What? why, yourself to be sure! You 
give away horses worth a thousand guineas ; 
you save the lives of ladies of high rank anti 
beauty : you send thoroughbred racers to con- 
test the prize of the Jockey Club, the horses 
being rode by tiny urchins not larger than 
marmots ; then, when you have carried off the 
golden ttophy of victory, instead of setting 
any value on it, you give it to the first hand- 
some woman you think of ! ’’ 

“And who has filled your head with all 
this nonsense ? ” 

“Why, in the first place, I heard it from 
Madame Danglars, who, hy-thc-byc, is dying 
to see you in her box, or to have you seen 
there by others ; secondly, 1 learned it from 
Beauchamp's journal ; and thirdly, from my 
own imagination. Why, if you sought con 
cealment, did you call your horse Vatnpa ?” 

“That was an oversight, certainly,” replied 
the count; 44 but tell me, does the Count de 
Morcerf never visit the Opera? J have been 
looking fr r him without success. M 

“ lie will be here to-night.” 

44 In what part of the house ? *' 

“ In the baroness’s logs, t believe.” 

“ Is the charming young female with her— 
her daughter?” 

“ Yes. ” 

“ Indeed ! then I congratulate you.” 

Morcerf smiled. 

44 We will discuss that subject at length 
some future time,” said be. “ilut wuat think 
you of the music ? ” 

“ What music? ” 

“That which you have just heard. 

44 Oh, it is admirable as the production of 
a human composer, sung by a party of bipeds 
without feathers, as Diogenes styled mankind.” 

“ Why, my dear count, would you have me 
understand that you undervalue our terrestrial 
harmony, because you can at pleasure enjoy 
the seraphic strains that proceed from fhe seven 
choirs of paradise ? ” 

* 4 You are right, in some degree ; but when 
I wish to listen to sounds so exquisitively 
attuned to melody as mortal ear never yet 
listened to I go to sleep.” 

41 Then why not indulge yourself at once ? 
Sleep, by all means, if such be your means of 
procuring the concord of celestial sounds. 
Pray, do not hesitate ; you will find every in- 
centive to slumber, and for what else but to 
send people asleep was the opera invented ? ” 

44 No, thank you. Your orchestra is rather 
too noisy to admit the soft wooing of the drowsy 
god. The sleep after the maimer I have 


mentioned, and to produce the desired effects,- , 
absolute calm ana silence are necessary, & 
certain preparation must also be called in aid. ” 

44 1 know r — the famous hatchis ! ” 

44 Precisely. Now you know my secret, let 
me recommend you, my dear viscount, to come 
and sup with me whenever you wish to be re- 
galed with music really worth listening to.” 

“I have already enjoyed that treat when' 
breakfasting with you,” said Morcerf. 

“ Do you mean at Rome? ” 

“Ido.” 

“ Ah, then I suppose you heard Haydee’s 
guzla ; the poor exile frequently beguiles a 
weary hour in playing over to me the airs of 
her native land.” 

Morcerf did not pursue the subject, and 
Monte-Cristo himself fell into a silent reverie. 
The bell rang at this moment for the rising of 
the curtain. 

“ You will excuse my leaving you,” said the 
count, turning in the direction of his loge, 

41 What I Are you going ? ” ♦ 

44 Pray, say everything that is kind to. 

Counters G on the part of her friend the 

Vampire.” 

44 And what message shall I convey to the 
baroness ? ” 

44 That, with her permission, I propose doing 
myself the honour of paying my respects in the 
a ur-.e of the evening.” 

Tlie third act had now commenced, and 
during its progress the Count de Morcerf, 
according to promise, made his appearance in 
the box of Madame Danglars. The Count de 
Mojrerf was not one of those persons whose 
aspect wonld create either interest or curiosity 
in a place of public amusement : his presence 
therefore, was wholly unnoticed, save by the 
occupants of tlie box in which he had just 
seated himself. The quick eye of Monte- 
Cristo, however, marked his coming ; and a 
slight though meaning smile passed ever his 
lips as he did so. llnydee, whose soul seemed 
centred in the business of the stage, like all 
unsophisticated natures, delighted in what- 
ever addressed itself to the eye or ear. 

The third act passed off as usual. Made- 
moiselles Noblet, Julie, andLesroux executed* 
the customary quantity of pirouettes ; Kpbert 
duly challenged the prince of Granada ; and 
the royal parent of the Princess Isabella, 
taking his daughter by the hand, swept round 
the stage with majestic strides, the better to 
display the rich folds of his velvet robe and 
mantle. Alter which the curtain again fell, 
and the spectators poured forth from the 
theatre into the lobbies and salon. The 
count also, quitting his, proceeded at once to 
the box of Madame Danglars, who could 
scarcely restrain a cry of mingled pleasure and 
surprise. 

44 Welcome, M. le Comte ! ” exclaimed she 
as he entered. 44 1 have beqg most anxious to * 
see you, that I might repeat verbally those 
thanks writing can so ill express,” 
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“ Surely so trifling a circumstance cannot 
deserve a place in your remembrance. Believe 
me, madame, I had entirely forgotten it ! ” 

“ But it is not so easy to forget, M. le Comte, 
that the very day following the one in which 
you kindly prevented my disappointment re- 
specting the horses you saved the life of my 
dear friend Madame de Villcfort, which I had 
placed in danger by lending her the very 
animals your generosity restored to me.’* 

• “ This time, aL least, I cannot accept of your 
flattering acknowledgments. In the latter 
affair you owe me nothing. Ali, my Nubian 
slave, was the fortunate individual who enjoyed 
the privilege of rendering to your friend the 
trifling assistance you allude to. ” 

“ Was it Ali,” asked the Count de Morccrf, 
“who rescued my son from the hands of 
bandits ? ” 

“ No, M. lc Comte,” replied Monte-Cristo, 
pressing with friendly warmth the hand held 
out to him by the general ; “ in this instance I 
may fairly and freely accept your thanks ; but 
you have already tendered them, and fully dis- 
charged your debt — if, indeed, there existed 
one — and I feel almost mortified to find you 
still revert to the trifling aid I was able to 
render your son.” 

“ May I beg of you, Madame la Baronnc, to 
honour me with an introduction to your charm- 
ing daughter ? ” 

“ Oh ! you are no stranger— at least not by 
name,” replied Madame Danglars, “and the 
last two or three days we have really talked of 
nothing else but yourself. Eugenie,” con- 
tinued the baroness, turning towards her 
daughter, “M. le Comte de Montc-Crikto.” 
The Count bowed, while Mademoiselle Dang- 
lars returned a slight inclination of the head. 
“ You have a charming young person with you 
to-night, M. le Comte,” said Eugenie. “Your 
daughter, I presume?” 

“No, indeed, ”said Monte-Cristo, astonished 
at the coolness and freedom of the question. 
“The female you allude to is a poor unfor- 
tunate Greek left under my care.” 

“ And what is her name? ” 

“ Haydee,” replied Monte-Cristo. 

“ A Greek ? ” murmured the Count de Mor- 
cerf. w 

“•Yes, indeed, Count,” said Madame Dang- 
lars ; “and tell me, did you ever see at tne 
court of Ali Tebelin, whom you so gloriously 
and valiantly served, a more exquisite beauty 
or richer costume than is displayed in the fair 
Greek before us ? ” 

“Did I hear rightly, M. le Comte,” said 
Monte-Cristo, “that you served at Janina?” 

“ I was inspector-general of the pasha’s 
troops,” replied Morcerf ; “and I seek not to 
conceal that I owe my fortune, such as it is, to 
the liberality of the illustrious Albanese chief.” 

“ But look ! pray look,” exclaimed Madame 
Danglars. 

“Where ? ” stammered out Morcerf. • . 

“ There, there ! ” said Monte-Cristo, as, 


wrapping his arms around the count he leaned 
with him over the front of the box, just as 
Haydee, whose eyes were occupied in examining 
the theatre in search of the count, peiccived 
his pale marble features close to the coun- 
tenance of Morcerf, whom he was holding in 
his arms. This sight produced on the astonished 
.girl an effect similar to that of the fabulous 
head of Medusa. She bent forwards as though 
to assure herself of the reality of what she be- 
held, then uttering a faint cry, threw herself 
back in her seat. The sound that burst from 
the agitated Greek quickly reached the ear of 
the watchful Ali, w r ho instantly opened the 
box-door to ascertain the cause. “ Bless me ! ” 
exclaimed Eugenie, “what has happened to 
your ward, M. le Comte? she seems taken 
suddenly ill ! ” 

“Very probably!” answered the count. 
“ But do not be alarmed on her account ! 
Haydee’s nervous system is delicately orga- 
nized, and she is peculiarly susceptible of the 
odours even of’ flowers —nay, there arc some 
which cause her to faint if brought into her 
presence. However,” continued Monte-Cristo, 
drawing a small phial from his pocket, “ I have 
an infallible remedy for such attacks.” So say- 
ing, he bowed to the baroness and her daughter, 
exchanged a parting shake of the hand with 
Debray and the count, and quitted for the box. 
Upon his return to Haydee he found her ex- 
tremely pale and much agitated. Directly she 
saw him she seized his hand, while the icy 
coldness of her own made Monte-Cristo start. 

“ With whom was my lord conversing a few 
minutes since ? ” asked she, in a trembling 
voice. 

“With the Count de Morcerf,” answered 
Monte-Cristo. “ He tells me he served your 
illustrious father, and that he owes his fortune 
to him.” 

“ Base, cowardly traitor that he is ! ” ex- 
claimed Haydee, her eyes flashing with rage ; 
“ he it was who sold my beloved parent to the 
Turks, and the fortune he boasts of was the 
price of his treachery ! Knowcst thou not that, 
my dear Lord ? ” 

“Something of this I heard in Epirus,” 
said Monte-Cristo; “but the particulars are 
still unknown to me. You shall relate them 
to me, my child. They arc, no doubt, both 
curious^md interesting.” 

“ Yes, yes ! but let us go hence, I beseech 
you. I feel as though it would kill me to 
remain longer near that dreadful man.” So 
saying, Haydee arose, and wrapping herself in 
her bournous of white cachemire embroidered 
with pearls and coral, she hastily quitted the 
box at the moment when the curtain was rising 
upon the fourth act. 

“Do you observe,” said the Countess G— — 
to Albert, who had returned to her side, “that 
man does nothing like other people ; he listens 
most devoutly to the third act of Robert le 
D table, And when the fourth begins make? a 
precipitate retreat,” 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE RISE AND FALL OF THE STOCKS. 

Some days after this meeting, Albert dc Mor- 
cerf visited the Count of Monte-Cristo at his 
house % in the Champs Elysees, which had 
already assumed that palace-like appearance 
which the count’s princely fortune enabled him 
to give even to his most temporary residences. 
He came to renew the thanks of Madame 
Danglars, which had been already conveyed to 
the count through the medium of a letter, 
signed, “ Baronne Danglars, nee Hcrmine de 
Servieux. ” Albert was accompanied by Lucien 
Debray, who, joining in his friend’s conversa- 
tion, added some passing compliments, the 
source of which the count’s talent for finesse 
easily enabled him to guess. He was con- 
vinced that Lucien’s visit to him was to be 
attributed to a double feeling of curiosity, the 
larger half of which sentiment emanated from 
the Rue de la Chaussce d’Antin. In short, 
Madame Danglars, not being aide personally 
to examine in detail the domestic economy and 
household arrangements of a man who gave 
away horses worth 30,000 francs, and who 
went to the opera with a Greek slave w earing 
diamonds to the amount of a million of money, 
had deputed those eyes, by which she was 
accustomed to sec, to give her a faithful account 
of the inode of life of this incomptehensible in- 
dividual. But the count did not appear to 
suspect there could be the slightest connection 
between Lucien’s visit and the baronne’s 
curiosity. 

“ You arc in constant communication, then, 
with the Baron Danglars?” inquired the count 
of Albert de Morcerf. 

“ Yes, Count, you know what I told you ?’* 

“All remains the same, then, in that 
quarter ? ” 

“ It is more than ever a settled thing,” said 
Lucien ; and, considering this remark was all 
that he was at that time called upon to make, 
he adjusted the glass to his eye, and biting the 
top of his gold -headed cane, began to make 
the tour of the apartment, examining the arms 
and the pictures. 

“Ah 1 ” said Monte-Cristo, “I did not ex- 
pect the affair' would have been so jfcomptly 
concluded.” 

“ Oh, things take their course without our 
assistance ; whilst we are forgetting them they 
arc falling into their appointed order ; and 
when again our attention is directed to them 
we are surprised at the progress they have 
made towards the proposed end. My father 
and M. Danglars served together in Spain, my 
father in the army and M. Danglars in the 
commissariat department. It was there that 
my father, ruined by the revolution and M. 
Danglars, who never had possessed any patri- 
mony, both laid the foundation of their diffe- 
rent fortunes,” • 


“ Yes,” said Monte-Cristo, “ I think, M. ■ 
Danglars mentioned that in a visit w hich I paid • 
him ; and,” continued he, casting a side -glance 1 
at Lucien, who was turning over the leaveg oi 
an album, “ is Mademoiselle Eugenie pretty—*, 
for I think I remember that to be her name.” 

“Very pretty, or rather, very beautiful,” 
replied Albert, “but of that style of beauty 
which I do not appreciate ; I am an ungrateful 
fellow.” 

“ You speak as if you were already her 
husband. ” 

“Ah ! ” returned Albert, in his turn looking 
round to see what Lucien was doing. 

“Really,” said Monte-Cristo, lowering his 
voice, “ you do not appear to me to be very 
enthusiastic on the subject of this marriage.” 

“ Mademoiselle Danglars is too rich for 
me,” replied Morcerf, “and that frightens 
me.” 

“Bah!” exclaimed Monte-Cristo, “that’s 
a fine reason to give. Are you not rich your- 
seif.” 

“ My father’s income is about 50,000 francs 
per annum ; and he will give me, perhaps, ten 
or twelve thousand when I marry. ’ 

“ That, perhaps, might not be considered a 
large sum, in Paris, especially,” saijl the count ; 
“but everything does not depend 1 oh w'ealth, 
and it is a fine thing to have a good name, and 
to occupy a high station in society. Your 
name is celebrated, your position magnificent ; 
and then the Count de Morcerf is a soldier, 
and it is pleasing to see the integrity of a 
Bayard united to the poverty of a Duguesclin : 
di>ii*teiestedness is the brightest ray in which 
a noble sword can shine. As for me, I con- 
sider the union with Mademoiselle Danglars a 
most suitable one ; she will enrich you, and 
you will ennoble her.” 

Albert shook his head, and looked thoughts 
ful. “ There is still something else,” said he. 

“I confess,” observed Monte-Cristo, M that 
I hove some difficulty in comprehending your 
objection to a young lady who is both rich and 
beautiful.” 

“ Oh ! ” said Morcerf, “this repugnance, if 
repugnance it may be called, is not all on my 
side.” ' 

“ Whence can it arise, then ? fhryou tokl me 
your father desiied the marriage.” 

“ My mother’s is the dissenting voice ; she 
has a clear and penetrating judgment, and does 
not smile on the proposed union. T. cannot 
account for it, but she seems to entertain some 
prejudice against the Danglars.” 

“Ah!” said the count, in a somewhat 
forced tone, “ that may he easily explained; 
Madame la Comtesse de Morcerf, who is aris- 
tocracy and refinement itself, does not relish 
the vlea of being allied by your marria e wdth 
one of ignoble birth ; that is natural enough.” 

“ I do not know if that is her reason,” said 
Albert; “but one thing I^o know* that if 
this marriage be consummated it 4 iU render 
her quite miserable, There \yas to have been 
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a meeting six weeks ago in order to talk over 
and settle the affair ; but 1 had such a sudden 
attack of indisposition—** 

" “ Real? ** interrupted the count, smiling. 

“ Oh, real enough, from anxiety doubtless, 
that 'they postponed the rendezvous for two 
months longer. There is no hurry, you know, 
I am not yet twenty-one, and Eugenie is only 
seventeen years of age ; but the two months 
expire next week. It must be done. My dear 
count, you cannot imagine how my mind is 
harassed. How happy you are in being 
exempted from all this ! ’* 

“Well! and why should not you be free, 
too? What prevents you from being so ? ** 

“Oh ! it will be too great a disappointment 
to my father if I do not marry Mademoiselle 
Danglars.** 

“Marry her, then,” said the count, with a 
significant shrug of the shoulders. 

“Yes,** replied Morcerf, “but that will 
plunge my mother into positive grief.” 

“ Then do not marry her,” said the count. 

“Well, I shall see. I will try and think 
over what is the best thing to be done ; you 
will give me your advice, will you not ? and if 
possible extricate me from my unpleasant 
position ? I think, rather than give pain to 
mv 'excellent mother 1 would run the risk of 
offending the count.” 

Monte-Cristo turned away ; he seemed 
moved by this last remark. “Ah ! ” said he 
to Debray, who had thrown himself into an 
easy-chair at the farthest extremity of the 
salon, and who held a pencil in his right hand 
and an account book in his left, “ what are you 
doing there? are you making a sketch after 
Poussin ? ” 

“ No, no i I am doing something of a very 
opposite nature to painting. I am engaged 
with arithmetic.” 

“ Arithmetic ! ** 

“ Yes : I am calculating — by the way, Mor- 
cerf, that indirectly concerns you — I am cal- 
culating what the house of Danglars must have 
gained by the last rise in Haiti stock ; from 206 
they have risen to 409 in three days, and the 

I irudent banker had purchased at 206, there- 
ore he must have made 300,000 livres.” 

“That is riot h.s best stroke ot policy,” said 
Morcerf ; “did he not gain a million from the 
Spaniards this last year ? ” 

“My dear fellow,** said Lucien, “here is 
the Count of Monte-Cristo, who will say to 
you as the Italians do, — 

* Danaro e santita. 

Met& della nveta.’ 

a 

when they tell me such things I only shrug 
my shoulders and say nothing. * 

“Rut you were speaking of Haiti?** said 
Monte-Cristo. 

“Ah, Haiti !— that is quite another thing ! 
Haiti is edTrt 6 of French stock-jobbing. 

They may like la bouillotte, delight in whist, 
be enraptured with le boston, and yet grow 


tired of all ; but they always come l>dck to 
ecarte— that is the game par excellence. M. 
Danglars sold yesterday at 405, and pockets 

300.000 francs. Had he but waited till to- 
day, the stocks would have fallen to 205, and 
instead of gaining 300,000 francs, he wOllla 
have lost 20,000 or 25,000.” 

“And what has caused the sudden fail from 
409 to 206 ? ” asked Monte-Cristo ; * I am 
profoundly ignorant of all these stock-jobbing 
intrigues. ” 

“Because,” said Albert, laughing, “one 
piece of news follows another, and there is 
often great dissimilarity between them.” 

“Ah,” said the count, “I see that M. 
Danglars is accustomed to play at gaining or 
losing 300,000 francs in a day ; he must bo 
enormously rich ? ” 

“ It is not he who plays,” exclaimed Lucien, 
“it is Madame Danglars ; she is indeed daring.” 

“ But you who are a reasonable being, 
Lucien, and who know how little dependence 
is to be placed on the news, since you are at 
the fountain head, surely you ought to prevent 
it,” said Morcerf, with a smile. 

“How can I, if her husband fails in con- 
trolling her ? ** asked Lucien ; “ you know the 
character of the baron ne-~ no one has any in- 
fluence with her, and she does precisely what 
she pleases.” 

“ Ah, if I were in your place ” said 

Albert. 

“Well?” 

“ J would reform her ; it would be render- 
ing a service to her future son-in-law, ” 

“ How would you set about it ?” 

“Ah, that would be easy enough — T would 
give her a lesson.’* 

“ A lesson? ” 

“Yes. Your position as secretary to the 
minister renders your authority great on the 
subject of political news ; you nevet open 
your mouth but the stockbrokers immediately 
stenograph your words. Cause her to lose 

200.000 or 300,000 francs in a short space of 
time, and that would teach her prudence.” 

“ I do not understand,” stammered Lucien. 

“It is very clear, notwithstanding,” replied 
the young man, with a na'iveti totally free from 
all affectation ; “ tell her some fine morning 
an untycard-of piece of intelligence — some 
telegraphic despatch, of which you alone are 
in possession ; for instance, that Henri IV. , 
was seen yesterday at the house of Gabrielle. 
That will cause the funds to rise 5 she will lajf 
her plans accordingly, and she will certainly 
lose when Beauchamp announces the following 
day, in his gazette, ‘The report which hf& 
been circulated by some individuals, stating 
the king to have been seen yesterday at 
Gabrielle*s house, is totally without founda- 
tion. We can positively assert that his 
majesty did not quit the Pont-Ncuf. 9 ” Lucien 
half smiled. Monte-Cristo, although appa- 
rently indifferent, had not lost one word 6 f 
this conversation, and his penetrating eye 
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tyjsn lead a hidden secret in the embarrassed 
manner of the secretary. This embarrassment 
had completely escaped Albert, but it caused 
Lucien to shorten his visit ; he was evidently 
ill at ease. The count, in taking leave of him, 
said something in a low voice, to which he 
answered, “ Willingly, M. le Comte ; I accept 
your proposal.” The count returned to young 
De Morcerf. 

" Do you not think on reflection,” said he 
to him, “that you have done wrong in thus 
speaking of your mother-in-law in the presence 
of M. Debray?” 

“ M. le Comte,” said Morcerf, “I beg of 
you not to apply that title so prematurely.” 

“ Now, speaking without any exaggeration, 
is your mother really so very much averse to 
this marriage ? ” 

“ So much so that the baronne very rarely 
comes to the house, and my mother has not, I 
think, visited Madame Danglars twice in her 
whole life.” 

“ Then,” said the count, “ I am emboldened 
to speak openly to you. M. Danglars is my 
banker: M. de Villcfort has overwhelmed me 
with politeness in return for a service which a 
casual piece of good foilune enabled me to 
render him. I predict from all this an ava- 
lanche of dinner.', and routs. Now, in order 
not to appear to expect such a proceeding, and 
also to lie beforehand with them, if you like it, 
I have thought of inviting M. and Madame 
Danglars and M. and Madame de ViUefort to 
my country-house at Autcuil. If 1 were to 
invite you and the Count and Countess de 
Morccrf to this dinner it would give it the air 
of a matrimonial rendezvous, or at least 
Madame de Morcerf would look upon the 
affair in that light, especially if M. le ltaron 
Danglars did me the honour to bring his 
daughter. In that case your mother would 
hold me in aversion, and 1 do not at all wish 
that ; on the contrary, I desire to occupy a 
prominent place in her esteem.” 

“ Indeed, count,” said Morcerf, “I thank 
you sincerely for having used so much candour 
towards me, and I gratefully accept the exclu- 
sion which you propose to me. You say you 
desire my mother’s good opinion ; I assure 
you it is already yours to a very unusual 
extent.” 

“Do you think so?” said Montt-Cristo, 
with interest. 

“ Oh, I am sure of it ; we talked of you an 
hour after you left us the other day. But to 
return to what we were saying. If my mother 
Cpuld know of this attention on your part— and 
| will venture to tell her — t am sure that she 
will be most grateful to you ; it is true that my 
father will be equally angry.” 

The count laughed. 

"Well,” said he to Morcerf, "but I think 

r r father will not be the only angry one ; 

and Madame Danglars will think me a 
very ill-mannered person. They know that 
I am intimate with you— that y<ju are, in fact, 


one of the oldest of my Parisiali acquaint ' 
anccs, and they will not find you at my house f 
They will certainly ask me why I did not invite 
you. Be sure to provide youiself with some, 
revious engagement which shall have a sem- 
lance of probability, and communicate the 
fact to me 'by a line in writing. You knew 
that with bankers nothing but a written docu- 
ment will be valid.” 

“ I will do better than that,” said Albert ; 

" my mother is wishing to go to the sea-side— 
what' day is fixed for your dinner?” 

“Saturday.” 

“ This is Tuesday — well, to-morrow evening 
we leave, and the day after we shall be at 
Tieport. Really, M. le Comte, you are a 
charming person to set people at their ease.’* 

" Indeed, you give nie more credit than I 
deserve ; 1 only wish to do what will be agree- 
able to you, that is all." 

“ When shall you send your invitations?^ 

"This very day.” 

"Well, I will immediately call on M. 
Danglars, and tell him that tuy mother and 
I myself leave Paris to-morrow. 1 have not 
seen you, consequently I know nothing of 
j your dinner.” 

j “How foolish you are ! Have you forgotten 
I that M. Debray has just seen you at -my 
; house ? ” 
j “ Ah, true \ ” 

I “ On the contrary, I have seen you, and in- • 

I vited you without any ceremony, when you 
j instantly answered that it would be impossible 
■ for you to be amongst the number of my guests, 

; as you were going to T report.” 

“ Well, then, that is settled ; .but you will 
| come and call on my mother before lo- 
: moriow.” 

“Before to-morrow? — that will be a diffi- 
cult matter to arrange; besides, I shall just 
be in the way of all the preparations for de- 
parture.” 

" You were only a charming man before, 
but, if you accede to my proposal, you will be 
adorable.” 

“ What must I do to attain such a height ?” 

“ You are to-day free as air — come and din? 
with me ; we shall be a small party— only • 
yourself, my mother, and 1^ You # hnve 
scarcely seen my mother, you shall have an 
opportunity of observing her more closely, 
Sne is a remarkable woman, and I only regret 
that there does not exist another who resembles 
her about twenty years younger ; in that case, 

I assure you, there would very soon be a 
Countess and Vicountess de Morcerf, As to 
my father, you will not see him ; he is officially 
engaged, and dines with M. le Grand R6f£ren- 
daire. We will talk over our travels ; and 
you^ who have seen the whole world, will 
relate your adventures— you shall tell us the 
history of the beautiful Greek who was with, 
you the other night at the Qpera, ‘ and whom 
you call your slave, and yet treat like a prin- 
cess. We will talk Italian and Spanish* 

• 
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Come, accept my invitation, and my mother 
will thank you.” 

“A thousand thanks,” said the count,— 
-“your invitation is most gracious, and I re- 
gret exceedingly that it is not in my power 
to accept it. I am not so much at liberty as 
you supposed ; on the contrary, I have a most 
Important engagement.” 

“Ah, take care, you were teaching me just 
now how, in c.ise of an invitation to dinner, 
one might creditably make an excuse. I re- 
quire the proof of a pre-engagement. I am 
not a banker, like M. Ilanglars, but 1 am 
quite as incredulous as he is.” 

“ I am going to give you a proof,” replied 
the count, and he rang the bell. 

“Humph!” said Morcerf, “this is the 
second time you have refused to dine with my 
mother ; it is evident you wish to avoid her.” 
Monte-Cristo started. “ Oh, you do not 
mean that,” said he; “besides, here comes 
the confirmation of my assertion.” Baptistin 
entered, and remained standing at the door. “ I 
had no previous knowledge of your visit, 
had!?” 

“ Indeed, you are such an extraordinary 
person, that I would not answer for it.” 

“ At all events, I could not guess that you 
would invite me to dinner ? ” 

“ Probably not.” 

“.Well, listen ; Baptistin, what did I tell 
you this morning when I called you into my 
laboratory ? ” 

“ To close the door against visitors as soon 
as the clock struck five,” replied the valet. 

“What then?” 

“ Ah, M. le Comte ” said Albert. 

“No, no, I wish to do away with that 
mysterious reputation that you have given me, 
my dear viscount ; it is tiresome to be always 
acting Manfred. I wish my life to be free and 
open. Go on Baptistin.” 

“Then to admit no one except M. le Major 
Bartolomeo Cavalcanti and his son.” 

“ You hear : Major Bartolomeo Cavalcanti ; 
a man who ranks amongst the most ancient 
nobility of Italy, whose name Dante has cele- 
brated in the tenth canto of V Inferno; you 
remember it, do you not? Then there is his 
son,* a charming young man, about your own 
age, viscount, bearing the same title as your- 
self, and who is making his mtrte into the 
Parisian world, aided by his father’s millions. 
The major will bring his son with him this 
evening, the confine , as we say in Italy : he 
confides him to my care. If he prove himself 
worthy of it, I will do what I can to advance 
his interests : you will assist me in the work, 
will you not ? ” 

“ Most undoubtedly ! This Major Caval- 
canti, is an old friend of yours then ? ” 

“ By no means. He is a perfect nobleman, 
very polite, modest, and agreeable, such as 
may be found c«fci*»tantly in Italy, descendants 
of very ancient tamilies. I have met him 
several times at Florence, Bologna, and Lucca, 


and he has now communicated tb me the fact 
of liis arrival in this place. The acquaintances 
one makes in travelling have a sort of claim on 
one : they everywhere fcxpcct to receive the same- 
attention which you once paid them by chance ; 
as though the civilities of a passing hour were 
likely to awaken any lasting interest in favour 
ot the man in whose society you may Jiappen 
to be thrown in the course of your journey. 
This good Major Cavalcanti is come to take a 
second view -of Paris, which he only saw in 
passing through in the time of the Empire, 
when he was on his way to Moscow. 

I shall give him a good dinner : he will con- 
fide his son to my care ; I will promise to 
watch over him ; I shall let him follow in 
whatever path his fully may lead him, and 
then I shall have done my part.” 

“ Certainly : I see you are a precious 
Mentor,” said Albert “ Good-bye, we shall 
return on Sunday. By the way, I have re- 
| ceived news of Franz.” 

“Have you? Is he still amusing himself 
in Italy ? ” 

“I believe so; however, he regrets your 
absence extremely. I le says you were the sun 
of Rome, and that without you all appears 
dark and cloudy ; I do not know it he does 
not even go so far as to say that it rains.” 

“ His opinion of me is altered for the 
better, then?” 

“No, he still persists in looking upon you 
as the most incomprehensible and mysterious 
of beings.” 

“He is a charming young man,” said 
Monte-Cristo, “and I felt a lively interest in 
him the very first evening of my introduction, 
when I met him in search of a supper, and pre- 
vailed upon him to accept a portion of mine. 
He is, I think, the son of General d’Epinay ? ” 

“He is.” 

“ The same who was so shamefully assassin- 
ated in 1815?” 

“ By the Bonapartists.” 

“Yes!— really I like him extremely; is 
there pot also a matrimonial engagement con- 
templated for him ? ” 

4 ‘ Y’es, he is to marry Mademoiselle de 
Villeforl.” 

“Indeed !” 

“ And you know I am to marry Mademoi- 
selle Dlnglars,” said Albert, laughing.. 

“ You smile ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Why do you do so ? ” 

“ I smile because there appears to me to be 
about as much inclination for the consummation 
of the engagement in question as there is fot 
my own. But really, my dear count, we are 
talking as much of women as they do of us ; 
it is unpardonable ! ” Albert rose. “ Are 
you going?” 

“ Really that is a good idea of yours !— two 
hours have I been boring you to death with my 
company, and then you, with the greatest 
politeness, ask me if I am going. Indeed: 
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count, you are the most polished man in the 
world I And your servants, too, how very well 

behaved they are ; there is quite a style about CHAPTER III. 

them. M Baptistin especially ; I could never 

get such a man as that. My servants seem to MAJOR CAVALCANTI, 

imitate those you sometimes see in a play, who, 

because, they have only a word or two to say, Both the count and Baptistin had told the 
acquit themselves in the most awkward man- truth when they announced to Morcerf the 
ner possible. Therefore, if you part w'ith M. proposed visit of the major, which had served 
Baptistin, give me the refusal of him.” Montc-Crislo as a pretext for declining the in- 

“ Agreed, viscount.” * vitation which he had received from Albert. 

“ That is not all ; give my compliments (o Seven o’clock had just struck, and M. Ber- 
your illustrious visitor, Cavalcanti’ of the Caval- tuccio, according to the command which had 
canti : and if by any chance he should be been given him, had two hours before left for 
wishing to establish his son, find him a wife i Auteuil, when a fianv stopped at the door of 
f very rich, very noble on her mother’s side at the hotel, and after depositing its occupant at 
least, and a baroness in right of her father, 1 : the gate, immediately hutried away, as if 
will help you in the search.” ashamed of its employment. The individual 

“ Oh ! oh 1 you will do as much as that who alighted from the vehicle was about fifty- 
will you ? ” two years of age, dressed in one of those 

“Yes.” green surtouts, ornamented with black frogs, 

“ Well, really, nothing is certain in this which have so long maintained their popularity 
woild.” all over Europe. lie wore trousers of blue 

“Oh! count, what a service you might icn- cloth, boots tolerably clean, but not of the 
der me. I should like youahuinlHsltir.es brightest polish, and a little too thick in the 
better, if, by your intervention, I* could man- soles, buckskin gloves, a hat somewhat re- 
age to remain a bachelor, even were it only for senibling in shape those usually worn by the 
ten years.” gendaimcs, and a black cravat striped with 

“Nothing is impossible,” gravely replied white, which, if the proprietor had not worn 
Monte-Crislo ; and taking lcn\e of Albert, he it of his own free will, might have passed for 
returned into the house, and stiuck the gong a halter, so much did it resemble one. Such 
three times. Her tuccio appealed. “ M. Her- was the picturesque costume of the person who 
tuccio, you understand that T intend enteilain- rang at the gale, and demanded i( it was not 
ing company on Saturday at Auteuil.” Her- No. 30 in the Avenue <lcs Champs -Ely sees 
tuccio slightly started. “ I shrill require jour that M. le Comte de Montc-Cristo inhabited, 
services to see that all be pioperly ai ranged. ; and who, being answered by the porter in the 
It is a beautiful house, or at all events may be affirmative, entered, closed the gate after him, 
made so.” and began to ascend the steps of the house. 

“There must be a good deal done before it The small and angular head of the in- 
can deserve that title, M. le Comte, fm the dividual in question, his white liair and thick 
tapestried hangings aie very old." grey moustache, caused him to lie easily 

“ Let them all he taken away and changed recognized by Baptistin, who had received an 

then, wdtli the exception of the sJeeping-cham- exact description of the expected visitor, and 

her, which is hung with red damask ; you who was awaiting him in the hall. Therefore, 
will leave that exactly as it is.” Bertuccio scarcely had the stranger time to pronounce 
bowed. “ You will not touch the garden his name before the count was apprised of his 
either; as to the yard, >ou may do what you ! arrival. He was ushered into a simple aid 
please w r ith it ; I should prefer that being I elegant drawing-room, and the count rose to 
altered beyond all recognition.” meet him with a smiling air. “Ah, my dear « 

“ I will do everything in iny power to carry sir, you are most welcome ; I was exposing 
but your wishes, M. le Comte. I sljpuld be you.” 

glad, however, to receive your excellency's “ Indeed,” said the Italian, “ w'as your ex- 
commands concerning the dinner.” cellency then aware of my visit ?” 

“ Really, my dear M. Bertuccio,” said the “ Yes ; I had been told that I should see 
count, “since you have been in Paris you you to-day at seven o’clock.” 
have become quite nervous, and apparently! “Then you have received full information 
out of your element; you no longer seem to concerning my arrival ? ” 
understand me.” “ Decidedly.” 

“ But surely your excellency will be so good “ Ah, so much the better ; I feared this 
as to inform me whom you are expecting to little precaution might have been forgotten. ” 
receive?” * “AVhat precaution ? ” 

“ I do not yet know myself, neither is it “ That of informing you beforehand of my 
necessary that you should do so. * Lucullus coming.” 
dines with JLucullus,’ that is quite sufficient.” “On no, it has not.” 

Bertuccio bowed, ajid left the room, “ But you are sure you are not mistaken? ’* 

• “I am quite sure of it.” 

f 
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“ It reatly was I whom your excellency ex- ynaioi, with a deep sigh, and raising his eyes 
pectcd at seven o clock this evening * ** to heaven 

“ I will prove it to you beyond a doubt ” “ Unhappy father * ” sud Monte Cristo. 

“ Oh, no, nevu mind that, said the Italian , 1 he Count com inutd — 

** it is not woith the tioublc ” “‘I ha\t given him renewed life and hope, 

44 Yes, yes,” smcl Monte Cnsto Ills visitor in the as uiance tint you ha\e the power of 
appeared shghtlv uneasy “Let me see,’ lest cuing the son whom he has vainly si ught 
said the count, 44 au you not M le Marquis fot liltemyens I he nujoi looked at the 
Baitolomco (. av ilranti >» * count with an indescribable explosion of 

“ ilditolomco ( av llcantl, ,, joyfully leplied anxiety 44 I have the powe of so doing,** 
the Italian , * yts, I am ically he ” sul M >n f e k nsto ] he major ltcnverid his 

“I \ nnjoi in the Austrnii scnicc> ’ self possession “Ah 1 ih ' ’ sud he, “the 

‘ \\ is I a major •»” timidly ashed the old lettci w is tiut tlun to the end * 
soldu 1 4 Uulv ud u ht it, M Ivutnln nee» ? * 

“\i sud Monte C nsto, “you weie a I 4 N >, mind, eert unlv not i g( od man, 
iiuj >i tint is the title the 1 icneh give to the | a nun ho! hug i leluious ofhcc, as docs the 
post wlueli y hi filleel in Italy I \bbt lui u i i ml 1 not cmdtscend to deceive 

\tiy good,” slid tin majir, ‘ I do not 1 pin oil i j >he but yenu < xicllency has not 
dem md moie, you mule rsluul *’ tell ill 

4 \ om visit In ie todi\ is not of yom own 44 Ah ’ tru ’ u I Monk C listo, “llicie 

suggestion, is it * said Monte C into is i p > t cii] 1 

“i\o certunly not \ cs, lepeittd the majoi, “ves— there - 

* N ou w tit scut by some othu pel son >’* i l p< ts npl 

* \es’ 14 In oi iti t ) siu M i)oi C avalcinti the 

44 By the excellent Able This >m > ’ tioul U of di iwmj n his bmkei l send him 

“I xutly so said tlu delighted nnjoi a dnlt foi 2 oxj fraiust) defny his tnvell n * 

c< An I you line ilctlu^ expenses, and ciedit on you fi i the fuithei 

“Aes, tilde ills sum of 4S 000 which ) hi still < wt im * 

44 Ciivt it me then, 111 1 M mtc ( 11 to to >1 • I hi m ijoi iw uti 1 the conclusion ot tht psst- 

the leltei, winch he opene l 111 1 nil J he s iq t ippauntly with gic at anxictv 4 \u> 

majoi lo lei it the count v itli lus ln^ ^e > I sud the <01111 

stTiing iyis 'll) | th n t >1 suiuy < f (he lie sud ‘ni) >ad mutterfel the 

apirtimut 1 nt his 11 e dm st umnediittly , nn 1 “then >11 — H|hedlu 
leurted to the pi >pu 1 »i of the 100m 4 \i | 4 1 lieu whit * ' isl t 1 Monk tnsto 

yes, 1 sci 4 M ijoi i u d inti 1 woitliy “Ihenth oost dipt - 
patnrrm ol Luce i, 1 disci 11 mil of tlu < i\ 1 4 Well 1 whit f th posisuipt j* * 

c mti ol I lou net 1 mtu 1 I M mu ( u 44 llun tlu p >stseiipl is is favouiably 

rcidmg iloud, 44< jiosi in 11 nu me ol ieu ive 1 1 v you is tin ust of thi Uttci*” 
half ] million ** Menu ( 11 10 1 1 1 hi 44 ( utainlv , the Vbbe Busoni and mystli 

eyes li 0111 the paper, iml 1 w 1 4 1 1 1 1 f 1 hue 1 small aiioum < ptn lxiwieu us I do 

million said hi, 44 niignih ent ' | not lcimmbcr 1! it is ^xiely 4S,ooo hints 

4 Half 1 million, is Jt •* said the nnjo* 1 which J am still owing him, 1 ut 1 dait say* 

“ ^ es, m o nnm woi 1 mil it must li j \\i shall not dispute tlu udiunce Vouai 
so 1 >1 the nl l)i k 11 ws con t lly the amount 1 ta hed great imp 1 nice, tlitn to this post- 

of ill tin lai^t t f jrtuius in I uj ope sirq t, ny dear M t ivah uiti> 

4 I> it li df a million, then, but on my 4 I must explain to you,’ siul tlu majoi, 

"Old of honoui 1 had no ide 1 tint it w i- so * “ that fully eonhding in the signatuie ot the 

mu h ’ I Vbbc IJiisom, I lud njt pionded my- 

“ Because you ue i lb dly your slew aid self with any othei funds, so ihil if this ie 
\ou must intake some refonmtion in tint snim had filled me I should have found 
quartet * | my st If \ti\ unpleas intly situated in Bans.* 

t4 \ou have opened my eyes,” sud the “ Is it possible, that 1 man of youi standing 
Italian gravely ; “ 1 will how the gentleman should be 1 111b urassed .anywhere**’ said 
the dooi ** Alonte Gusto resumtd the perusal Monte C 1 sto 

of the letter — “Mhy, ically I know no one,* s«id the 

44 4 And who only needs one thing mole to major 
make him happy * ” 4 I>ut then you youisclt aie known to 

44 \ es, indeed 1 but one * * said the major, otht rs ? ** 

with a siph “ 'N es, I am known, so that ** 

44 ‘Ml ieli » iu recover a lost an l adored 41 l’rocccd, my dcu M L ualcanli ’ ’* 
h ui* * “So tint you will remit to me these 

14 A lost and adoicd son f ** 48,000 francs J * 

** 4 Stolen iw iv in lus infancy, eitlu 1 “Ceitainly, at \011r first request.* The* 
by an encmv ol^his noble family or by the major’s eyesdil it ed with pleasing adomshinent. 
B^us ’ “But sit down,” said Monte Cristo; 

44 At the ige of five yeais, sir I” said the 1 really I do not know what I have been think* 
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ing of— -I have positively kept you standing - giving an under look at the counl, the pro* 
for the last quarter of an hour.” tracted smile on whose lips still announced 

“Don’t mention it.” The major drew an the same polite curiosity. “Yes,” said the 
arm-chair towards him, and proceeded to seat major, “ I did wish this fault to be hidden from 


himself. * 

“Now,” said the count, “what will you 
take ? a glass of port, sherry, or via d’Alicant ?” 

“ Vin« d’Alicant, if you please: it is my 
favourite 'wine. ” 

44 1 have some which is excellent ; you will 
take a biscuit with it, will you not*? ” 

“ Yes, I will take a biscuit, as you are so 
obliging.” 

Monte-Cristo rang ; Baptislin appeared. 
The count advance d to meet him. “Well, 
said he, in a low voice. “The young man 
is heie,” said the valet-de-Hiambre, in the 
same tone. 

“ Into what room did you take him ? ” 

“ Into the blue drawing-room, according to 
your excellency’s orders.” 

“ That’s right ; now bring the vin d’AJieant 
and some biscuits.” 

Uaptistin left the room. “ Really,” said 
the major, “ l am quite ashamed of the 
trouble I am giving you. ” • ! 

“ Pray don’t mention such a thing,” said | 
the count, baptist in re-entered with glasses, 
wine, and biscuits. The count filled one glass, 
but in the other he only poured a few drops 
of the ruby-coloured liquid. The bottle was 
covered with spider’s webs, and all the other 
signs which indicate the age of wine more 
truly than do wrinkles on the face of a man. 
The major made a wise choice, he took the 
full glass and a biscuit. The count told liup- 
ti-»tin to leave the plate within reach of his 
guest, who began by sipping the Alieanl with 
an expression ot great satisfaction, and then 
delicately steeped his biscuit in the wine. 

“So, sir. you inhabited Lucca, did you? 
you were rich, noble, held in great esteem, 
had all that could render a man happy ? ” 
“All,” said the major, hastily swallowing 
his biscuit, “ positively all.” 

“ And yet there was one thing wanting in 
order to complete your happiness ? ” 

“Only one thing,” said the Italian. 

* 44 And that one thing, your lost child ! ” 

“Ah!” said the major, taking a second 
biscuit, “that consummation of my happiness 
was indeed wanting.” The worthy major 
raised his eyes to Heaven and sighed. 

“ Let me hear, then,” said the count, 

“ who this deeply- regretted son was ? for I 
always understood you were a batchelor ? ” 

“ That was the general opinion, sir,” said 

the major, “and I ” 

“ Yes,” replied the count, “and you con- 
firmed the report. A youthful indiscretion, I 
suppose, which you were anxious to conceal 
from the world at large ? ” The major recovered 
himself, and resumed his usual calm manner ; 
at the same time casting his eyes clown, either 
to give himself time to compose his counten- 
ance, or to assist his imagination* all the while 


every eye.” 

“ Not on your own account, surely,” replied 
Monte-Cristo, “for a man is above all these 
things ? ” 

“Oh, no, certainly not on my own 
account,” said the major, with a smile and' a 
shake of the head. 

“but for the sake of the mother?" said 
the count. 

“ Yes, for the mother’s sake — his poor 
mother!” cried the major, taking a third 
biscuit. 

“ 'lake soiiu' more wine, my dear Caval- 
canti,” said the count, pouring out for him a 
second glass of Alicant ; “your emotion has 
quite overcome you.” 

“ His poor mother ! ” murmured the major, 
trying if the will was powerful enough to act 
on the lachrymal glancf, so as to moisten the 
corner of his eye with a false tear. 

“.She belonged to one of the first families 
in Italy, I think, did she not?” 

“ She was of a noble family of Fiesole, 
M. le Comte.” 

“ A ml her name was ” 

“ Do you desire to know her name ” 

“Oh!” said Monte-Cristo, “it would be 
! quite superfluous for you to tell me, for I 
! already know it.” 

I “ M. le Comte knows everything,” said the 
Italian, bowing. 

“ Oliva Corsinari, was it not ? ” 

“ Oliva Corsinari ! ” 

“ A marchioness ? ” 

“ A marchioness ! ” 

“And you married her at last, notwith- 
standing the opposition of her family?” 

“ Yes, I did so.” 

“And you have doubtless brought all your 
papers with you ?” said Monte-Cristo. 

“ What papers? ” 

“The certificate of your marriage with 
Oliva Corsinari, and the register of your child’s 
birth?” 

“ The register of my child’s birth ? ” • 

“ The register of the birth of Andrea Caval- 
canti — of your son ; is not his name Andrea? *' 

“ 1 believe so,” said the major. 

“What! you are not sure that is h& 
name?” •' • 

“ I dare not positively asserl it, as he has 
been lost for so long a time.” 

“Well, then,” said Monte-Cristo, “you 
have all the documents with you ? ” 

“M. le Comte, I regret to say thatnqjt 
knowing it was necessary to come provided 
wit ft these papers 1 neglected to bring them , 
with me.” 

“That is unfortunate,” returned Monte* 
Cristo. ^ 

“Were they, then, so necessary?” 

“ They were indispensable.” 
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The mdjjor passed his hand across his brow. * “It would be a difficult matter to arrange,” 
“ Ah, per Bcuco> indispensable, were they?” said Monte-Cristo. 

“Certainly they were; supposing there “Almost an impossibility,” replied the 
were to be doubts raised as to the validity of j major. 


your marriage, or the legitimacy of your j 
child ? ” ! 

“ True,” said the major, “there might be j 
doubts raised.” ! 

“ In that case your son would be very un- 
pleasantly situated.” 

“ It would be fatal to his interests.’* 

“ It might cause him to fail in some desir- 
able matrimonial speculation.” 

“ O pi'aato ! ” * 

“You must know that in France they arc- 
very particular on these points ; it is not 
sufficient, as in Italy, logo to the pnest and 
My, 1 We love each other, and uant you to 
Jtarry us.’ Marriage is a civil affair in Fiance, 
and in order to marry in on orthodox manner 
you must have papers which undeniably 
establish your identity.” 

“That is the misfortune! You seel have 
not these necessary papers.” 

“Fortunately, I hu\e them, though,” said 
Monte-Cristo. 

“ You ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ You have them?” 

“ I have them. ” 

“ Ah, indeed ! ” said the major, who, seeing 
the object of his journey frustrated by the 
absence of the papei s, feared also that his forget- 
fulness might give rise to some difficulty con- 
cerning the 48,000 francs. “Ah, indeed, that 
is a fortunate circumstance. Yes, that really 
is lucky, for it never occurred to me to bring 
them.” 

“ I do not at all wonder at it, one cannot 
think of everything ; but happily, the Abbe 
Busoni thought for you.” 

“ He is an excellent person ! ” 

“ He is extremely prudent and thoughtful.” 

“lie is an admirable man,” said the major ; 
“and he sent them to you.” 

“ Here they are.” 

The major clasped his hands in token of 
admiration. “ You married Oliva Corsinari 
in the church of San Paolo del Montc-Cattini ; 
here is the piiest’s certificate.” 

“"Yes, ind&'ed, there it is truly,” said the 
I talian, looking on with astonishment. “ And 
here is Andrea Cavalcanti’s baptismal register, 
given by the cure of Saravezza.” 

“ All quite correct.” 

“ Take these documents, then, they do not 
concern me ; you will give them to your son, 
who will, of course, take great care of them.” 

“ I should think so, indeed ! If he were to 
loser them— ** 

“ Well, and if he were to lose them,” said 
Monte-Cristo. 

“In that case,” replied the major, “it 
would be necessary to write to the cur£ for 
duplicates, and ‘Kt * would be some time before 
they could be obtained.” 


“I am very glad to sec th^J you understand 
the value of these papeis.” 

“ 1 regard them as invaluable.” 

“Now,” said Monte-Cristo, “as to the 

mother of the young man ” 

“As to the mother of the young nian ” 

repeated th$ Italian with anxiety. 

“As regards la Marquise Corsinari ” 

“ Really," said the major, “ difficulties seem 
to thicken upon us ; will she be u anted in any 
way ? ” 

“ No, sir,” replied Monte-Cristo; “besides, 
has she not ” 

“ Yes, yes,” said the major, “ she has ” 

“ Paid the last debt of nature?” 

“Alas, yes,” returned the Italian. 4 
“ I knew that,” said Monte-Cristo'; “she has 
been dead these ten years.” 

“And T am still mourning her loss,” ex- 
claimed the major, drawing fiom his pocket a 
checked handkerchief, and alternately wiping 
first the right and then the left eye. 

“What would you have?” said Monte- 
Cristo ; “we are ail mortal. Now, you under- 
stand, my dear M. Cavalcanti, that it is use- 
less for you to tell people in France thal you 
have been separated fiom your son for fifteen 
years. Stories of gipsies who steal children 
are not at all in vogue in this part of the 
world, and would not be believed. You sent 
him for his education to a college in one 
of the provinces, and now you wish him to 
r complete his education in the Parisian world. 
That is the reason which has induced you to 
leave Via Reggio, where, you have lived since 
the death of your wife. That will be suffi- 
cient. ” 

“ You think so?” 

“Certainly.” 

“ Very well, then.” 

“ If they should hear of the separation ” 

‘ 1 Ah, yes ; what could I say ? ” 

“That an unfaithful tutor, bought over by 

the enemies of your family ” 

“ By the Corsinari?” ^ 

“ Precisely. Had stolen away this child,'™ 
jin order that your name might become extinct. ” 

‘ 4 Tlmt will do well, since he is an onlv 
son. ” 

“ Well, now that all is arranged do not let 
these newly-awakened remembrances be for- 
gotten. You, have, doubtless, already guessed % 
that I was preparing a surprise for you. 

“ An agreeable one?” asked the Italian. 

“ Ah 1 I see the eye of a father is no more 
to be deceived than his heart. " 

“ Hum ! ” said the major.” 

“ Some one has told you the secret ; or, 
perhaps, you guessed that he was here.” 

“ That who was here?” 

4 1 Y our child— your son— your Andrea. ” 

14 1 did guess it,” replied the major, with the 
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greatest sang froid possible ; “ then He is 
fere ? ” 

“He is,” said Monte-Cristo : “ when the 
valet-de-chambrc came in just now, he told 
me of his arrival.” 

“ Ah, very wil ! very well ! ” said the 
major, clutching the buttons of his coat at each 
exclamation which he made. 

“ My dear sir,” said Monte-Cristo, “ I 
understand all your emotion ; you must have 
lime to recover yourself. I will, in the mean- 
time, go and prepare the young mkn for this 
much-desired interview, for I presume that he 
is not less impatient for it than yourself.” 

“ I should quite imagine that to be the case,” 
said Cavalcanti. 

“ Well, in a quarter of an hour he shall be 
with you.” 

“ You will bring him, then ; you carry your 
goodness * i far as even to present him to me 
yourself ! ” 

“No; I do not wish to come between a 
father and son. Your interview will be 
private ; but do not be uneasy, even if the 
powerful voice of nature should be silent, 
'ou cannot well mistake him ; he will enter 
ty this door. lie is a fine young man, of 
fair complexion, a little too fair, perhaps, 
pleasing manners — but you will see and judge 
for yourself. ” 

“ By the way,” said the major, “you know 
I have only the 2,000 francs which the Abbe 
Busoni sent me ; this sum I have expended j 
upon travelling expenses, and ” | 

“And you want money— that is a matter 
of course, my dear M. Cavalcanti. Well, here 
are 8,000 francs on account.” 

The major’s eyes sparkled brilliantly. 

“ It is 40,000 francs which I now owe you,” 
said Monte-Cristo. 

“ Does your excellency wish for a receipt ? ” 
said the major, at the same time slipping the 
money into the inner pocket of his coat. 

“For what ? ” said the count. 

“ I thought you might want it to show the 
Abbe Busoni,” 

“ Well, when you receive the remaining 
40,000, you shall give me a receipt in full. 
Between honest men such excessive precau- 
tion is, I think, quite unnecessary.” 

“ Yes, so it is between perfectly upright 
people.” 9 

“ One word more,” said Monte-Cristo. 

“ Say on.” 

“You will permit me to make one re- 
mark ?” 

• “ Certainly, pray do so,” 

“ Then I should advise you to leave off wear- 
ing that style of dress.” 

“ Indeed !” said the major, regarding him- 
self with an air of complete satisfaction. 

“ Yes, it may be worn at Via Reggio ; but 
that costume, however elegant in itself, has 
long been out of fashion in Paris.” 

‘‘That's unfortunate.” 

“ Oh. Jf you really are attached to your old 


mode of dress you can easily resumf it when 
| you leave Paris.” 

“ But what shall I wear ? ” 

“ What you find in your trunks.” 

“In my trunks. 1 have but 011c port man. 
tcau.” 

“ I dare say you have nothing else with you. 
What is the use of boring one’s self with so 
many things!* besides an old soldier always 
likes to march with as little baggage a., 
possible.” 

“ That is just the case, precisely so ! ” 

“But you are a man of foresight and pru- 
dence, therefore you sent your luggage on be- 
fore you. It has arrived at the Hdtel des 
Princes, Rue de Richelieu. It is there you are 
to take up your quarters.” 

“Then, in these trunks 

“ I presume you have given orders to your 
valet-de-chambre to put in all you are likely to 
need,- -your plain clothes and your uniform. 
On grand occasions you must wear your uni- 
form, that will look very well. Do not lorget 
your crosses. They still laugh at them in 
France, anti yet alwrivs wear them for all 
that.” 

“ Very well ! very well ! ” said the major, 
who was in ecstacy at the attention paid hitn 
by the count. 

“ Now,” said Monte-Cristo, “ that you have 
fortified yourself against all painful excitement, 
prepare ymirsclj, my dear M. Cavalcanti, to 
meet your lost Andrea.” Saying which, 
Monte-Cristo bowed, and disappeared behind 
the tapestry, leaving the major fascinated 
beyond expression with the delightful recep- 
tion which the count had given him. 


CHAPTER IV. 

ANDRF.A CAVALCANTI. 

The Count of Monte-Cristo entered the ad- 
joining room, which Baplistin had designated 
as the blue drawing-room, and found there a 
young man, of graceful demeanour and elegant 
appearance, who had arrived in a Jiacre 
about half an hour previously. Baptistin had t 
not found any difficulty in recognizing the in- 
dividual who presented himself at the door for 
admittance. lie was certainly the tall young 
man with light hair, red beard, black eyes, 
and brilliant complexion whom his master 
had so particularly described to him. When 
the count entered the room the. young man 
was carelessly stretched on a sofa, tapping his 
boot with the gold-headed cane which he held 
in his hand. On perceiving the count he rose 
quickly* 

“The Count of Monte-Cristo, I believe?” 
said he. 
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“ Yes, fair, and I think I have the honour of 
addressing M. le Comte Andrea Caval- 
canti ? ” 

“ Count Andrea Cavalcanti,** repeated the 
young man, accompanying his words with a 

DOW. 

“You are charged with a letter of intro- 
duction addressed to me, are you not ? ” said 
the count. 

“ I did not mention that, because the signa- 
ture seemed to me so strange. ” 

“ The letter is signed ‘ Sinbad the Sailor,* 
is it not ? ’* 

“ Exactly so. Now, as I have never 
known any Sinbad, with the exception of the 
one celebrated in the ‘Thousand and One 
Nights* ” 

“ Well ! it is one of his descendants, and a 
great friend of mine ; lie is a very rich English- 
man, eccentric almost to insanity ; and his real 
name is Lord Wilmore.” 

“ Ah ! indeed 1 then that explains every- 
thing,” said Andrea, “ that is extraordinary. 
He is, then, the same Englishman who I met 
— at — yes, very well ! M. lc Comte, I am at 
your sendee. ” 

“If what you say be true,” replied the 
count, smiling, “perhaps you will be kind 
enough to give me some account of yourself 
and your family?** 

“Certainly, I will do so,” said the young 
man, wdth a quickness which gave proof of his 
ready invention. “I am (as you have said) 
the Count Andrea Cavalcanti, son of Major 
Bartolomeo Cavalcanti, a descendant of th4 
Cavalcanti uffiosc names arc inscribed in the 
golden hook at Florence. Our family, although 
still rich (for my fathei’s income amounts to 
half a million), has experienced many misfor- 
tunes, and I myself was, at the age of live 
years, taken away by the treachery of my 
tutor, so that for fifteen years I have not seen 
the author of my existence. Since I have 
arrived at years of discretion and become my 
own master I have been constantly seeking 
him, but all in vain. At length I received 
this letter from your friend, w r hich states that 
my father is in Paris, and authorizes me to 
address myself to you for information respect- 
ing him.” 

Really,' all you have related to me is 
exceedingly interesting,” said Monte-Cristo, 
observing the young man with a gloomy satis- 
faction ; “ and you have done well to conform 
in everything to the wishes of my friend Sin- 
bad ; lor your father is indeed here, and is 
seeking you.** 

The count, from the moment of his first 
entering the drawing-room, had not once lost 
sight of the expression of the young man’s 
countenance ; he had admired tne assurance 
of his look and the firmness of his voice ; but 
at these words, so natural in themselves, 
“ Your father is indeed here, and is seeking 
you,** young Andrea started, and exclaimed, 
“ My father 1 is my father here ?’* . 


“ Most undoubtedly/* replied Monte^Cfistp-j 
“your father, the Bartolomeo Major Caval- 
canti.** 

The expression of terror which, for the 
moment, had overspread the features of the 
young man, had now disappeared. 

“Ah! yes, that is the name certainly. 
Major Bartolomeo Cavalcanti. And you really 
mean to say, M. le Comte, that* my dear 
father is here ? ” 

“ Yes, sir ; and I can even add that I have 
only just left his company. The history 
which he related to me of his lost son touched 
me to the quick ; indeed, his griefs, hopes, 
and fears on that subject might furnish mate- 
rial for a most touching and pathetic poem. 
At length, he one day received a letter, stating 
that the parties who had deprived him of his 
son now offered to restore him, or at least to 
give notice where he might be found, on con- 
dition of receiving a large sum of money, by 
way of ransom. Your father did not hesitate 
an instant, and the sum was sent to the 
frontier of Piedmont, wdth a passport signed 
for Italy. You were in the south of France, I 
think ?” 

“ Yes,”* replied Andrea, with an embar- 
rassed air, “ l was in the south of France.** 

“A carriage was to await you at Nice?’* 

‘ * Precisely so ; and it conveyed me from 
Nice to Genoa, from Genoa to Turin, from 
Turin to Chambery, from Chambery to Pont- 
de-Beauvoisin, and from Pont-de-Beauvoisin 
to Paris.” 

“Indeed ! then your father ought to have 
met with you on the road, for it is exactly the 
same route which he himself took, and that is 
how we have been able to trace your journey 
to this place.** 

“ But,*’ said Andrea, “if my father had met 
me, I doubt if he would have recognized me ; 
I must be somewhat altered since he last saw 
me. 

“ Oh ! the voice of nature, ** said Monte-Cristo 

“True,** interrupted the young man, “I 
had not looked upon it in that point of view-** 

“Now,** replied Montc-Cnsto, “there is 
only one source of uneasiness left in your 
father’s mind, which is this — he is anxious to 
know how you have been employed during 
your long absence from him ; how you have 
been treated by your persecutors ; and if they 
have conducted themselves towards you with 
all the deference due to your rank. Finally, 
he is anxious to see if you have been fortunate 
enough to escape the bad moral influence to 
which you have been exposed, and which is 
infinitely more to be dreaded than any physi- 
cal suffering ; he wishes to discover if the fine 
abilities with which nature had endowed you 
have been weakened by want of culture ; and, 
in short, whether you consider yourself capable 
of resuming and retaining in the world the 
high position to which your rank entitles you. v 

“Sir,** exclaimed w young man, quite 
astounded, “ I hope no false report—*” 
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‘As for myself, I first heard jou spoken 
of by my friend Wilmore, the philanthropist. 
I believe he found you in some unpleasant 

n itjon, but do not know of what nature, for 
id not ask, not being inquisitive. Your 
misfortunes engaged his sympathies ; so you 
see you must ha\e been interesting. He told 
me that he was anxious to restore you to the 
position Which you had lost, and that he 
would seek your fathti until he found him. 
He did seek, and has found him, apparently, 
since he is here now ; and, finally, my friend 
apprized me of your coming, and ga\e me a 
few other instructions relative to youi future 
fortune. I am quite aw lit tbit my friend 
Wilmore is an original, but he is sincere, and 
as rich as a gold mine* ; consequently, he may 
indulge his ecccntiicities without any feai of 
their ruining him, and 1 have promised to ad 
hete to his instructions. Now , sir, pi ay do not 
be otlencled at the question I am about to put 
to you, as it comts in the wiy of my duty as 
your patron I would wish to know if the 
misfortunes which have happened to you— 
misfortunes tntirely beyond voui contiul, and 
which in no degree diminish my mjuil for 
you 1 would wish to know if tlkv’hau not, 
m some mcnsuit, contributed to undci you i 
stiangei to the world in which your foitunc 
and your mini entitle you to nuke a con- 
spicuous figure > ” • 

“ Sir,” returned the young mm, wi h a re- 
assurance of manner, * ‘ maki your mindeisv 
on this score. Those wholnok me horn my 
fdthei, and who always intended, sooner or 
latex, to sell me ogam to my original piopue 
loi, as they haye now done, calculated that, 
in oidei to make the most of then bargnn, it 
would he politic to leave me in possession of 
all my personal and hered ltaiy worth, and 
even to increase the value, if possible I 
have, therefore, received a very good uluci- 
lion, and have been treated by tht c kid- 
nappers very much as the slaves were lit 1 ted 
m Asia Minoi, whose masteis made them 
grammarians, doctois, and philosophers, in 
order that they might fetch a highti price m 
the Roman market ” 

Monte-Cristo smiled w ith satisfaction ; it 
appeared as if he had not expcc ted so much 
from M. Andrea Cavalcanti 

“Besides,” continued the young man* “if 
there did appear some defect in education, or 
offence against the established forms of eti- 
quette, I suppose they would be excused, m 
.consideration of the misfortunes which ac- 
companied my birth, and followed me through 
my youth.” 

** Well,” said Monle-Cristo in an indifferent 
tone, “you wilj do as you please, count, for 
you are the of yOur own actions, and 

are the persort ifcogt concerned in the matter ; 
but if I were would not divulge a word 
of all these adventures. Your history is quite 
a romance, and the world, which deligjhts in 
romances contained in two covers of yellow 


paper, strangely mistrusts those wfich are 
bound in living parchment, even though they 
be gilded like yourself. This is the kind of 
difficulty which I wished to repi event to you, 
M. le Comte. You would hardly have ieuted 
your touching history than it would go forth 
to the w oi Id, and be deemed unlikely and un 
natuial You would be no longei a lost child 
found, but you would be looked upon as an 
upstart, who had sprung up like a mushioom 
in the night. You might excite a little cun- 
ositv, but it is not every one who likes to be 
made the centre of observation and the sub- 
ject of unpleasant remat k ” 

“ I agiee with you, M. le Comte,” said the 
young man, turning pale, and, in spite of him- 
self, trembling bencith the sciutmi/ing look 
of Ins companion, 4 * such consequences would 
be extremely unpleasant.” 

“ Neveithcless, you must not exaggerate 
, the evil,” said Monte Cnsto, “m by en- 
| deavouring to avoid one fault you will fall 
into another. \ou must resolve upon one 


simple and single line of conduct ; and lor a 
man of your intelligence this plan is is easy 
as it is necessity ; you must form hnnouiablc 
fnuulships, and by that means counluact the 
prejudice which may attach to the obscurity 
of }oui former life ” 

Andiea visibly changed countenance. 

“1 would offer myself as youi surety and 
fucndly advisci,” sud Monte-C i isto, “did 1 
not possess a moral distrust of my best friends, 
and a sort of inclination to lead others to doubt 
them too; therefoie, m depaitmg f om this 
rule, I should (as the actors say) be playing a 
part qiTitc out of mv line, and should, therc- 
fort, mn the lisk of l >cmg hissed, winch would 
he an act of follv ’ 

“ However, M le Comte,’ said Andrea, 

“ in consideration of Lord Wilmore, by whom 

1 was lccomm ended to you ” 

“ \ es, ccrtaml),” interrupted Monte-Cnsto; 
“but Loid Wilmore did not omit to inform 
me, my dear M. Amli^a, that the season of 
your youth was rather a stormy one Ah 1 1 
said the count, watching Andrea’s counten- 
ance, “I do not demand any confession fiom 
you; it is precisely to avoid that necessity 
that your father was sent for from 1 ueca N ou 
shall soon see him ; he is a little stiff afld 
pompous m his manner, and he is dishguied 
by his uniform ; but when it becomes known 
that he is in the Austnan service, all that will 
be pardoned. We are not generally veir 
severe with the Austrians. In short, you will 
find your father a very presentable person, I 
assure you.” 

“An, sir, you have given me confidence; 
it is so long since we were separated, that 1 
havenot the least remembrance of him ; and, 
beside*, you know that in the eyes of the world 
a large fortune covers all defects.” 

“ Heisa milhonnaire— his income is 500,000 4 
francs.” % 

“ Then,” said the young roan, with anxiety, 
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“ I shall be sure to be placed in an agreeable 
position.” 

“ One of the most agreeable possible, my 
dear sir ; he will allow you an income of 

50.000 livres per annum during the whole time 
of your stay in Paris.” 

“ Then in that case I shall always choose 
to remain there.” 

“You cannot control circumstances, my 
dear sir ; 4 man proposes, and God dis- 
poses.’ ” 

Andrea sighed. 

“ Put,” said he, 44 so long as I do remain 
f in Paris, and nothing forces me to quit it, do 
■ you mean to tell me that X may rely on re- 
ceiving the sum you just now mentioned to 
me?” 

44 You may.” 

44 Shall 1 receive it from my father ? ” asked 
Andrea, with- some uneasiness. 

44 Yes, you will receive it from your father 
personally, but Lord Wilmore will X>e the 
security for the money. lie has, at the re- 
quest of your father, opened an account of 

5.000 francs a month at M. Danglars', which 
is one of the safest banks in Paris.” 

44 And does m> fathei mean to remain long 
in Paris?’’ asked Andrea. 

“Only a lew days,” replied Monte-Crislo. 
44 His service does not allow him to absent 
himself more than two or three weeks to- 
gether. ” 

“ Ah ! my dear father ! ” exclaimed Andrea, 
evidently charmed with the idea of his speedy 
departure. 

* 4 Therefore,” said Montc-Cristo, foigning 
to mistake his meaning — 14 therefore, 1 will 
not, for another instant, retard the pleasure of 
your meeting. Are you prepared to embrace 
your worthy fathei ? ” 

“ I hope you do not doubt it.” 

“Go, then, into the drawing-room, my 
young friend, where you will find your father 
awaiting you.” 

Andrea made a low bow to the count, and 
entered the adjoining room. Montc-Cristo 
watched him till he disappeared, and then 
touched a spring made to look like a picture, 
which, in sliding partially from the ‘ frame, 
discovered 10 view a small interstice, which 
was so cleverly contrived that it revealed all 
that was passing in the drawing-room now 
occupied by Cavalcanti and Andrea. The 
young man closed the door behind him, and 
advanced towards the major, wdio had risen 
when he heard steps approaching him. 

“Ah 1 my dear father ! 0 said Andrea in a 
loud voice, in older that the count might hear 
him in the next room, 44 is it really you ? ” 

44 How do you do, my dear son ? ” said the 
major gravely. 

‘ 4 After so many years of painful separation, ” 
said Andrea, in the same tone of voice, and 
glancing towa tisthe door, “ what a happiness 
it is to meet again ! ” 

. 44 Indeed it is, after so long a separation. ” 


44 Will you not embrace me, sir?” said 
Andrea. 

44 If you wish it, my son,” said the major $ 
and the two men embraced each other after 
the fashion of actors on the stage ; that is to 
say, each rested his head on the other’s 
shoulder. 

44 Then we are once more reunited ? ” said 
Andrea. 

44 Once more ! ” replied the major. 

44 Never more to be separated ?” 

44 Why, as to that — I think, my dear son, 
you must be by this time so accustomed to 
France as to look upon it almost as a second 
country.” 

44 The fact is,” said the young man, 44 that I 
should be exceedingly grieved to leave it.” 

“As for me, you must know I cannot 
possibly live out of Lucca ; therefore I shall 
leturn to Italy as soon as I can.” 

“But before you leave France, my dear 
father, I hope you will put me in possession of 
the documents which will be necessary to 
prove my descent.” 

“Certainly, I am come expressly on that 
account ; it has cost me much trouble to find 
ion, but 1 had resolved on giving them into 
your hands ; and if I had to recommence my 
search, it would occupy all the few remaining 
years* of my life.” 

“Where are these papers, then?” 

44 Here they are.” 

Andrea seized the certificate of his father's 
marriage and his owm baptismal register, and 
after having opened them with all the eager- 
l ness which might be expected under the cir- 
j cumstanccs, he read them with a facility which 
I proved that he was accustomed to similar 
documents, and w r ith an expression which 
plainly denoted an unusual interest in the con- 
tents. When he had perused the documents, 
an indefinable expression of pleasure lighted 
up his countenance, and looking at the major 
| with a most peculiar smile, he said, in very 
excellent Tuscan, — 44 Then there is no longer 
any such thing in Italy as being condemned to 
the galleys ? ” The major drew himself up to 
his full height. 

“Why? — what do you mdan by that ques- 
tion?” 

44 1 mean that if there were, it w'ould be im- 
possible to draw up with impunity two such 
deeds as these. In France, my dear sir, half 
such a piece of effrontery as that would cause 
you to be quickly despatched to Toulon foi 
five years, for change of air.” 

44 Will you be good enough to explain your 
meaning?” said the major, endeavouring as 
much as possible to assume an air of the 
greatest majesty. 

14 My dear M. Cavalcanti,” said Andrea, 
taking the major by the arm in a confidential 
manner, “how much are you paid Tor being 
my father ? ” The major was about to speak, 
when Andrea continued in a low voice, — 
44 Nonsense 1 I am going to set you an example 
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of confidence ; they give me 50,000 francs a 
year to be .your son ; consequently, you can 
understand that it is not at all likely I shall 
ever deny my parent.” The major looked 
anxiously around him. “ Make yourself easy, 
we are quite alone,” said Andrea ; “ besides, 
we arc conversing in Italian.” 

“ Well,- then,’” replied the major, “they 
paid me 50,000 francs down.” 

“ Monsieur Cavalcanti,” said Andrea, “do 
you believe in fairy tales ? ” 

“ I used not to do so, but I really feel now 
almost obliged to have faith in them.” 

“You have, then, been induced to alter 
your opinion : you have had some proofs of 
their truth ? ” 

The major drew from his pocket a handful 
of gold. “Most palpable proofs,” said he, 
“as you may perceive.” 

“ You think, then, that I may rely on the 
count’s promises ? ” 

“ Certainly I do.” 

“You are sure he will keep his word with 
me?” 

“ To the letter ; but at the same time, re- 
member, we must continue to 'play our 

respective parts. I, as a tender father ” 

“ And T as a dutiful son. as they choose 
that I shall dc descended from you.” 

“ Who do you mean by they r* ” 

“ A/a foil I can hardly tell, but I was 
alluding to those who wrote the letter ; you 
received one, did you not ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ From whom ? ” 

“ From a certain Abbe Busoni.” 

“ Have you any knowledge of him ? ” 

“ No, I have never seen him.” 

“ What did he say in the letter ? ” 

“ You will promise not to betray me?” 

“ Rest assured of that ; you well know that 
our interests are the same.” 

“ Then read for yourself ; ” and the major 
gave a letter into the young nuns hand. 
Andrea read in a low voice : — 

“You are poor ; a miserable old age 
awaits you Would you like to become rich, 
or at least independent ? Set out immediately 
for Paris, and demand of the Count of Monte- 
Cristo, Avenue des Champs Elysees, Ny. 30, 
the son whom you had by the Marquise Cor- 
sinari, and who was taken away from you at 
five year? of age. This son is named Andrea 
^Cavalcanti. In order that you may not doubt 
'the kind intention of the writer of this letter, 
you will find enclosed an order for 2,400 
francs, payable in Florence, at the house of M. 
Gozzi ; also a letter of introduction to M. le 
Comte de Monte-Cristo, on whom I give you a 
draft for 48,000 francs. Remember to go to 
the count on the 26th May, at seven o’clock in 
the evening. 

(Signed) “Abbk Busoni.” 

“ It is the same/' • 


“ What do you mean ? ” said the mljor. 

“ I was going to say that I received a letter 
almost to the same effect.” 

“You?” 

“Yes.” 

“ From the Abbe Busoni ? ” 

“No.” 

“ From whom, then ?’ 

“From an Englishman, called Lord Wil- 
more, who lakes the name of Sinbad the 
Sailor.” 

“ And of whom you have no more know- 
ledge than 1 of the Abbe Busoni ? ” 

“ You are mistaken i there I am in advance 
of you.” 

“ You have seen him, then?” 

“ Yes, once.” 

“ Where ? ” 

“ Ah ! that is just what I cannot tell you ; 
if I did, I should make you as wise as myself, 
which it is not my intention to do.” 

“ And what did the letter contain ? ” 

“ Read it.” 

“ 1 You are poor, and your future prospects 
are dark and gloomy. Do you wish for a 
name ? should you like to be rich, and your 
own master ? ’ ” 

“ Ma foil ” said the young man ; “ was it 
possible there could be two answers to such a 
question ? ” 

“ ‘ Take the post-chaise which you will 
find waiting at the Porte de Genes, as you 
enter Nice ; pass through Turin, Chambery, 
and Pont-de-Beauvoisin. Go to the Count of 
Monte*Cristo, Avenue des Champs- Elysees, 
on the 26th of May, at seven o’clock in the 
evening, and demand of him your father. 
You are the son of the Marquis Cavalcanti and 
the Marquise Oliva Corsinari. The marquis 
will give you some papers which will certify 
this fact, and authorize you to appear under 
that name in the Parisian world. As to yotir 
rank, an annual income of 50,000 livres will 
enable you to support it admirably. I enclose 
a draft for 5,000 livres, payable on M. Ferrea, 
banker at Nice, and also a letter of introduction 
to the fount of Monte-Cristo, whom I have 
directed to supply all your wants. 

“Sinbad tub Sailor.”* 

“ Humph ! ” said the major ; “ very good ! 
You have seen the count, you say ? ” 

“ I have only just left him.” 

“ And has he conformed to all which the 
letter specified ? ” 

“ He has.” 

“ Do you understand it ? ” 

“ Not in the least.” 

“ There is a dupe somewhere.” 

“ AC all events, it is neither you nor I.” 

“Certainly not.” 

“ Well then ” 

“ Why it does not much concftm us ; do you 
think it does?” 

“ No ! I agree with you there ; we mosh 
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play the game to the end, and consent to be 
blindfold. 


“ Ah ! you shall see ; I promise you I will 
sustain my part to admiration.’ 1 

“ I never once doubted your doing so.” 

Monte - Cristo chose this moment for re- 
entering the drawing-room. On hearing the 
sound of his footsteps, the two men threw 
themselves in each other’s arms ; and, in the 
midst of this embrace, the count entered. 

“ Well, marejuis,” said Monte-Cristo, “ you 
appear to be in no way disappointed in the 
son whom your good fortune has restored to 
you.” 

“ Ah ! M. le Comte, I am overwhelmed 
with delight.” 

“ And what are your feelings? ” said Monte- 
Cristo, turning to the young man. 

“ As for me, my heart is overflowing with 
happiness.” 

“ Happy father! happy son!” said the 
count. 

“ There is only one thing which grieves me,” 
observed the major, “and that is the neces- 
sity there is for my leaving Paris so soon.” 

“ Ah ! my dear M. Cavalcanti, I trust you 
will not leave before I have had the honour of 
presenting you to some of my friends.” 

11 1 am at your service, sir,” replied the 
major. 

“ Now, sir,” said Monte-Cristo, addressing 
Andrea, “ make your confession.” 

“ To whom? ” 

“Tell M. Cavalcanti something of the state 
of your finances. ” 

“ Ma foil M. le Comte, you have touched 
upon a tender chord.” 

“ Do you hear what he says, major ? ” 

“ Certainly I do.” 

“ but do you understand ? ” 

“ 1 do.” 

“ Your son says he requires money.” 

“Well! what would you have me do?” 
said the major. 

“ You should furnish him with some, of* 
course,” replied Monte-Cristo. 

« j ? » 

“ Yes, you ! ” said the count, at the same 
time advancing towards Andrea, and slipping 
a packet of bank-notes into the young man’s 
hand. 

“What is this?” 

“ It is from your father.” 

“ From my father ? ” 

“ Yes ; did you not tell him just now that 
you wanted money!? Well, then, he deputes 
me to give you th s. ’ 

“Am I to consider this as part of my income 
on account ? ” 

“ No ! it is for the first expenses of your 
settling in Paris.” 

“ Ah ! how good my dear father is ! ” 

“Silence!” said Monte-Cristo; “he does 
not wish you 0 to know that it comes from 
him.” 

“I fully appreciate his delicacy,” said 


Andrei, cramming the notes hastily into his 
pocket, 

“And 1 now* gentlemen, I *wish you good 
morning, ” said Monte-Cristo. 

“ And when shall we have the honour of 
seeing you again, M. le Comte ? ” asked Caval- 
canti. 

“ Ah ! ” said Andrea, “when may we hope 
for that pleasure ? ” 

“ On Saturday, if you will-yes.— Let me 
see— Saturday— I am to-dine at my country- 
house, at Auteuil, on that day, Rue la Fon- 
taine, No. 28. Several persons are invited, 
and amongst others, M. Danglars, your banker. 
I will introduce you to him; for k will be 
necessary he should know you, as he is to pay 
you r money.” 

“ Full dress?” said the major, half aloud. 

“ Oh ! yes, certainly,” said the count ; 
“ uniform, cross, &c., &c.” 

“And how shall I be dressed ? ” demanded 
Andrea. 

“Oh ! very simply; black trousers, polished 
boots, white waistcoat, either a black or blue 
coat, anti a long cravat. Go to Win or 
Veronique for your dress. Baptist m will tell 
you where they live, if you do not know where 
to address them. The less pretension there is 
in your dress, the better will bt me effect, as 
you are a rich man. If you mean to buy any 
horses, get them of Deveueux ; and if you pur- 
chase a phaeton, go to Baptiste for it. 

“ At what hour shall we come ? ” asked the 
young man. 

“ About half-past six.” 

“We will be with you at that time,” said 
the major. The two Cavalcanti bowed to the 
count, and left the house. Monte-Cristo went 
to the window, and saw them crossing the 
street, arm-in-arm. 

“There go two miscreants ! ” said he. “ It 
is a pity they are not really related ! ” then, 
after an instant of gloomy reflection, “ Come, 
1 will go to see the Morrels ! ” said he ; “I 
think that disgust is even more sickening than 
hatred.” 


• CHAPTER V. 

THE TfcYSTING PLACE. 

Our readers must nowallow us to transport 
them again to the enclosure surrounding M. de 
Villefort’s house, and, behind the gate, half 
screened from view by the large chestnut-trees, 
which on all sides spread their luxuriant 
branches, we shall find some persons of our 
acquaintance. This time Maximilian was the 
first to arrive. He was intently watching for 
a shadow to appear amongst me trees, and 
awaiting with anxiety the sound of a light step 
on the gravel walk. At length, the long-desired 1 
sound was heard, and instead of one figure', as 
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lie had expected, he perceived that two were 
approaching him. The delay had been occa- 
sioned by a visit from Madame Danglars and 
Eugenie, which had been prolonged beyond 
the time at which Valentine was expected. 
That she might not appear to fail in her pro- 
mise to Maximilian, she proposed to Made- 
moiselle Danglars that tney should take a 
walk in the garden, being anxious to show that 
the delay, which was doubtless a cause of 
. ^vexation to him, was not occasioned by any 
neglect on her part. The young man, with the 
intuitive perception of a lover, quickly under- 
stood the circumstances in whicn she was in- 
voluntarily placed, and he was comforted. 
Besides, although she avoided coming within 
speaking distance, Valentine arranged so that 
Maximilian could see her pass and repass ; and 
each time she did so, she managed, unperceived 
by her companion, to cast an expressive look 
at tlje young man, which seemed to say, 
“ Have patience ! You sec it is not my fault.” 
And Maximilian was patient, and employed 
himself in mentally contrasting the two girls — 
one fair, with soft languishing eyes, a figure 
gracefully bending like a weeping willow ; the 
other a brunette, with a fierce and haughty 
expression, and as upright as a poplar. It is 
unnecessary to state that, in the eyes of the 
young man, Valentine did not suffer by the 
contrast. In the space of about half an hour 
the ladies retired, and Maximilian understood 
that Mademoiselle Danglars’ visit had at last 
come to a conclusion. In a few minutes Valen- 
tine re-entered the garden alone. For fear 
that any one should be observing her return, 
she walked slowly ; and instead of immediately 
directing her steps towards the gate, she seated 
herself on a bank, and, carefully casting her 
eyes around, to convince herself that she was 
not watched, she presently rose, and pro- 
ceeded quickly to join Maximilian. 

“ Good evening, Valentine,” fiid a well- 
known voice. 

“ Good evening, Maximilian ; I know I 
have kept you waiting, but you saw the cause 
of my delay*” 

“ Yes ; I recognized Mademoiselle Danglars. 

I wsfs not aware that you were so intimate with 
her.” 

* “Who told you we were intimate, dVIaxi- 
milian?” 

“ No one, but you appeared to be so ; from 
the manner in which you walked and talked 
.together, one would have thought you were two 
school-girl^ telling your secrets to each other. ” 

. “ We were having a confidential conversa- 
tion^ 1 returned Valentine ; “ she was owning 
‘to me her repugnance to the marriage with 
Ml de Moreen ; and I, on the other hand, was 
confessing to her how wretched it made me to 
think of marrying M. d’Epinay.” 

“ Dtar Valentine 1 " 

. “ That will account to you for the unre- 
Ktved manner which you observed between 
me and Eugenic ; asm speaking of the man 


whom I could not love, my thoughts involun- 
tarily reverted to him on whom my affections 
were fixed.” 

“ Ah ! how good you are to say so, Valentine! 
You possess a quality which can never belong 
to Mademoiselle Danglars ! It is that inde- 
finable charm, which is to a woman what 
perfume is to the flower and flavour to the 
fruit ; for the beauty of either is not the only 
quality we seek.*’ 

“ It is your love which makes you look upon 
everything in that light.” 

“No, Valentine, I assure you such is not 
the case. I was observing you both when you 
were walking in the garden, and, on my 
honour, without at all wishing to depreciate 
the beauty of Mademoiselle Danglars, I cannot 
understand how any man can really love 
her.” 

“ The fact is, Maximilian, that I was there, 
and my presence had the effect of rendering 
you unjust in your comparison.” 

“ No ; but tell me — it is a question of simple 
curiosity, and which was suggested by cevtain 
ideas passing in my mind relative to Made- 
moiselle Danglars ” 

“ I dare say it is something disparaging 
you are going to say. It only proves how little 
indulgence we may expect from your sex,” 
interrupted Valentine. 

“ You cannot, at least, deny that you are 
very harsh judges of each other.” 

“ If we are so, it is because we generally 
judge under the influence of excitement. But 
return to the question.” 

“Does Mademoiselle Danglars object to 
this marriage with M. de Morcerf on account 
of loving another ? ” 

“I told you I was not on terms of strict 
intimacy with Eugenie.” 

“ Yes, but girls tell each other secrets with- 
out being particularly intimate : own, now, that 
you did question her on the subject. Ah ! I 
see you are smiling.” 

“ If you are already aware of the conversn - 
tion that passed, the wooden partition which 
interposed between us and you has proved but 
a slight security.” ‘ 

“ Come, what did she say ? ” 

“ She told me that she loved no one,” sflid 
Valentine ; “ that she disliked the idea of being 
married; that she would infinitely prefer lead- 
ing an independent and unfettered life ; and 
that she almost wished her father might lose 
his fortune, that she might become an artist, 
like her friend, Mademoiselle Louise 
d’Armilly. 1 ' 

“ Ah, you see ” 

^ Well, what does that prove?” asked 
Valentine. 

“Nothing,” replied Maximilian. 

“ Then why did you smile ? ” 

“ Why, you yourself had your eyes fixed on 
me.” ** 

“ Do you wish me to go ? ” 

41 Ah, no, no ! But do not let us lose time; 
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you are the subject on which 1 would wish to 
speak.'* 

“ True* we must be quick, for we have 
scarcely ten minutes more to pass together.” 

“ Ma foi I ” said Maximilian, in consterna- 
tion. 

“ Yes, you are right ; I am but a poor 
friend to you. What a life I cause you to lead, 
oor Maximilian, you who are formed for 
appiness ! I bitterly reproach myself, I 
assure you.” 

“Well ! what does it signify, Valentine, so 
long as T am satisfied, and feel that even this 
long and painful suspense is amply repaid by 
five minutes of your society, or two words 
from your mouth ? And I have also a deep 
conviction that Heaven would not have created 
two hearts, harmonizing as ours do, and restored 
us to each other, almost miraculously, at last 
to separate us. ” 

“Thank you for your kind and cheering 
words. You must hope for us both, Maxi- 
milian, for I am almost incapable oi realizing 
the feeling.” 

“ Jlut why must you leave me so soon ? ” 

“1 do not know particulars. I can only 
tell you that Madame de Villefort sent to re- 
quest my presence, as she had a communica- 
tion to make on which a part of my fortune 
depended. Let them take my fortune, I am 
already too rich ; and, perhaps, when they 
have taken it, they will leave me in peace and 
quietness. You would love me as much if I 
were poor, would you not, Maximilian ?” 

“ Oh ! I shall always love you. AVhat 
should I care for either riches or poverty, if 
my Valentine was near me, and I felt certain 
that no one could deprive me of her ? Hut do 
you not fear that this communication may 
relate to your marriage ? ” 

“ I do not think that is the case.” 

“However it may be, Valentine, I protest 
to you, that I will never love another ! ” 

“ And do you think it makes me happy to 
hear such a protestation ? ” 

“Pardon me, I did not mean to grieve 
you.” 

“ Hut I was going to tell you that T met M. 
de*Morcerf the other dav.” 

“Well?” 

“ Monsieur Franz is his friend, you know.” 

“What then?” 

4 4 Monsieur de Morcerf has received a letter 
from Franz announcing his immediate return. ” 

Valentine turned pale, and leaned against 
the gate for support. 

“Can it really be true, and is that why 
Madame de Villefort has sent forme ? No, that 
cannot be the rase, for the communication 
would not be likely to come through her in- 
strumentality.” 

“Why not?” 

“ Because scarcely know why — but it has 
appeared as if Madame dc Villefort secretly 
objected to the marriage, although she did not 
choose openly to oppose it.” 


“ Is it so? Then, I feel as if I could adore 
Madame dc Villefort.” 

“ Do not l>e in such a hurry to do that;” 
said Valentine, with a sad smile. 

4 ‘ If she objects to your marrying M. d'Epinay 
she would be all the more likely to listen to 
any other proposition." 

“No, Maximilian, it is not suitors ‘to which 
Madame dc Villefort objects, it is marriage it- 
self.” 

“ Marriage ! it 8he dislikes that so much, 
why did she ever marry herself?” 

“You do not understand me* Maximilian. 
About a year ago I talked of retiring to a con- 
vent : Madame de Villefort, in spite of all the 
remarks which she considered it her duty to 
make, secretly approved of the proposition ; 
my father consented to it, at her instigation, 
and it was only on account of my poor grand- 
father that I finally abandoned the project. 
You can form no idea of the expression of that 
old man’s eye when he looks at me, the only 
person in the work! whom he loves, and, I 
had almost said, by whom lie is beloved in 
return. When he learned my resolution I 
shall never forget the reproachful look which 
he cast on me, and the tears of utter despair 
which chased each other down his lifeless 
cheeks. Ah, Maximilian, I experienced, at 
that moment, such remorse for my intention, 
that, throwing myself at his feet, I exclaimed, 
— ‘Forgive me, pray, forgive me, my dear 
grandfather ; they may do what they will with 
me, I will never leave you.’ When I had 
ceased speaking he thankfully raised his eyes 
to heaven, but without uttering a word. Ah, 
Maximilian ! I may have much to suffer, hut 
I feel as if my grandfather’s look at that 
moment would more than compensate for all.” 

“ Dear Valentine, you are a perfect angel ; 
and I am sure I do not know what I can have 
done to merit your being revealed to me. But 
tell me whit interest Madame dc Villefort 
can have in your remaining unmarried.” 

“ Did 1 not tell you just now that I was 
rich, Maximilian — too rich ? I possess nearly 
50,000 livres in right of my mother; my 
grandfather and my grandmother, the Marquis 
and Marquise de St Meran, will leave me as 
much more ; and M. Noirticr evidently in- 
tends K making me his heir. My brother 
Edward, who inherits nothing from his 
mother, will therefore be poor in comparison 
wdth me. Now, if I had taken the veil, all 
this fortune would have descended to my 
father, and, in reversion, to his son.” 

“Ah! how strange it seems that such a 
young and beautiful woman should be so ava- 
ricious. ” 

“ It is not for herself that she is so, but for 
her son ; and what you regard as a vice be- 
comes almost a virtue when looked at in the 
light of maternal love.” 

“But could you not compromise matteis, 
and give up 0 a portion of your fortune to her 
son ?” 
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“ How could I make such a proposition, 
especially to a woman who always professes to 
be so entirely disinterested ?” 

“Valentine, I have always regarded our 
love in the light of something sacred ; conse- 
quently, I have covered it with the veil of 
respect, and hid it in the inmost recesses of 
my soul ; no human being, not even my sister, 
is aware of its existence- Valentine, will you 
permit me to make a confidant of a friend, 
and reveal to him the love I bear you ? ” 

Valentine started. “ A friend, Maximilian ; 
and who is this friend? I tremble to give my 
permission. ” 

“Listen, Yalentine. Have you never ex- 
perienced for any one that sudden and irre- 
sistible sympathy which made you feel as if 
the object of it had been your old and familiar 
friend, though, in reality, it was ihe first time 
you had ever met? Nay, further, have you 
never endeavoured to recall the time, place, 
and circumstances of your former intei course ; 
and, failing in this attempt, have almost be- 
lieved that your spirits must h.ne held eon- 
verse with each other in some state pf being 
anterior to the present, and that you are only 
now occupied in a reminiscence of the past ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“Well ! that is precisely the feeling which 
I experienced when I first saw that extraor- 
dinary man.” 

“ Extraordinary, did you sav ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“You have known him for some time, 
then ? ” 

“ Scarcely longer than eight or ten days.” 

“And do you call a man your friend whom 
you have only known for eight or ten days ? 
Ah ! Maximilian, I had hoped you set a higher 
value on the title of friend.” 

“Your logic is most powerful, Valentine; 
but say what you will, I can never renounce 
the sentiment which has instinctive^ taken 
possession of my mind. I feel as if it were 
ordained that this man should he associated 
with all the good which the future may have 
in store for me ; and sometimes it really seems 
as if his eye was able to see what was to come, 
and his hand endowed with the power of 
directing events according to his own will.” 

“ He must be a prophet, then,” said Vakfli- 
line, smiling. 

“ Indeed ! ” said Maximilian, “ I have often 
been almost tempted to attribute to him the 
gift of prophecy ; at all events, he has a won- 
derful power of foretelling any future good,” 

“ An ! ” said Valentine, in a mournful tone, 
“do let me see this man, Maximilian; he 
may tell me whether I shall ever be loved suf- 
ficiently to make amends for all I have suf- 
fered.” 

“ My poojr girl ! you know him already.” 

"I know him?” 

“ Yes ; it was he who saved the life of your 
Stepmother and her son.” 

M The Count of Monte-Cristo ? ” 


“The same.” 

“Ah !” cried Valentine, “he is too much 
the friend of Madame de Villefort ever to be 
mine.” 

“The friend of Madame de Villefort! It 
cannot be ; surely, Valentine, you are mis- 
taken.” 

“ No, indeed, I am not ; for I assure you 
his power over our household is almost un- 
limited. Courted by my stepmother, who 
regards him as the epitome of human wisdom ; 
admired by my father, who says he has never 
before heard such sublime ideas so eloquently 
expressed ; idolized by Edward, who, not- 
withstanding Ins fear of the count’s large black 
eyes, runs to meet him the moment he arrives, 
and opens his hand, in which he is sure to find 
some delightful present. M. de Monte-Cristo 
appears to exert a mysterious and almost un- 
controllable inllucncc over all the members of 
our family.” 

“ If such be the case, my dear Valentine, 
you must yourself have felt, or at all events 
will soon fed, the effects of his presence. He 
meets Albert de Morccrf in Italy — it is to 
rescue him from the hands of the banditti ; he 
introduces himself to Madame Danglars — it is 
that he may give her a royal present ; your 
stepmother and her son pass before his door — 
it is that his Nubian may save them from 
destruction. This man evidently possesses 
the power of influencing events, both as regards 
men and things. I never saw more simple 
tastes united to greater magnificence. His 
smile is sp sweet when he addresses me that I 
forget it can ever be bitter to others. Ah ! 
Valentine, tell me if he ever looked on you 
with one of those sweet smiles? if so, depend 
on it you will be happy.” 

“Me!” said the young girl, “he never 
even glances at me ; on the contrary, if I 
accidentally cross his path, he appears rather 
to avoid me. Ah ! he is not generous, neither 
does he possess that supernatural penetration 
which you attribute to him ; for if he had he 
would have perceived that I was unhappy : 
and if he had been generous, seeing me sad 
and solitary, he w ould have used his influence 
to my advantage ; and since, as yoi^ say, he 
resembles the *un, he would have warmed my 
heart with one of his life-giving rays. You 
say he loves you, Maximilian ; how do you 
know that he does? All would pay deference 
to an officer like you, with a fierce moustache 
and a long sabre ; but they think they may 
crush a poor weeping girl with impunity.” 

“ Ah, Valentine ! I assure you you are mis- 
taken.” 

“If it were otherwise — if he treated me 
diplomatically, — that is to say, like a man who 
wishes, by some means or other, to obtain a 
footing in the house, so that he may ultimately 
gain the power of dictating to its occupants, — 
he would, if it had been but once, have hon- 
oured me with the smile which you extol so 
loudly ; but no, he saw that J was unhappy ; 
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he understood that I could be of no use to I 
him, and therefore paid me no regard what- ] 
ever. Who knows but that, in order to please 
Madame de Villcfort and my father, he may 
not persecute me by every means in his power ? 
It is not just that he should despise me thus 
without any reason for so doing. Ah ! forgive 
me,” said Valentine, perceiving the effect 
which her words were producing on Maxi- 
milian ; “ I have done wrong, for I have given 
utterance to thoughts concerning that man 
which I did not even know existed in my 
heart. I do not deny the influence of which 
you speak, or that I have not myself ex- 
perienced it ; but with me it has been produc- 
tive of evil rather than good.” 

“ Well, Valentine,” said Morrcl, with a sigh, 
“ we will not discuss the matter further. 1 
will not make a confidant of him.” 

“ Alas ! ” said Valentine, “ I see that I have 
given you pain. I can only say how sincerely 
1 ask pardon for having grieved you. But, 
indeed, I am not prejudiced beyond the power 
of conviction. Tell me what this Count of 
Monte-Cristo has done for you.” 

“ I own that your question embarrasses me, 
Valentine ! for I cannot say that the count has 
rendered me any ostensible service. Still, as 
I have already told you, I have an instinctive 
affection for him, the source of which I cannot 
explain to you. Has the sun done anything 
for me ? No ; he warms me with his rays, 
and it is by his light that I see you ---nothing 
more. Has such and such a perfume done 
anything for me ? No ; its odour charms one 
iff my senses — that is all I can say When I am 
asked why I praise it. My friendship for him 
is as strange and unaccountable as his for me. 
A secret voice seems to whisper to me that 
there must be something more than chance in 
this unexpected reciprocity of friendship. In 
his most simple actions, as well as in his most 
secret thoughts, I find a relation to my own. 
You will perhaps smile at me when L tell you 
that, ever since I have known this man, 1 have 
involuntarily entertained the idea that all the 
good foilune which has befallen me originated 
from him. However, I have managed to live 
thirty years without this protection, you will 
* say ; but I will endeavour a little to illustrate 
my meaning. He invited me to dine with him 
on Saturday, which was a very natural thing 
for him to do. Well, what have I learned 
since ? That your mother and M. de Villcfort 
are both coming to this dinner. I shall meet 
them there, and who knows what future ad- 
vantages may result from the interview ? This 
may appear to you to be no unusual combina- 
tion of circumstances ; nevertheless, I perceive 
some hidden plot in the arrangement, — some- 
thing, in fact, more than is apparent on a 
casual view of the subject. I believe that this 
singular man, who appears to fathom the 
motives bit every one, has purposely arranged 
for me to meet M. and Madame de Villefort ; 
and sometimes, 1 confess, I have gone so far 


as to try to read in his eyes whether he was 
in possession of the secret of our love.” 

“My good friend,” said Valentine, “I 
should take you for a visionary, and should 
tremble for your reason, if I were always to 
hear you talk in a strain similar to this. Is it 
possible that you can see anything more than 
the merest chance in this meeting ? Pray re- 
flect a little. My father, who never goes out, 
has several times been on the point of refusing 
this invitation ; Madame de Villefort, on the 
contrary, is burning with the desire of seeing 
this extraordinary nabob in his own house ; 
therefore, she has with great difficulty pre- 
vailed on my father to accompany her. No, 
no 1 it is as I have said, Maximilian : there is 
no one in the world of whom I can ask help 
but yourself and my grandfather, who is little 
belter than a corpse. 

“ I see that you are right, logically speak- 
ing,” said Maximilian ; “ but the gentle voicc^ 
which usually has such power over me fails to 
convince* me to-day.” 

“ 1 feel the same as regards yourself,” said 
Valentine ; “and I own that, if you have no 
stronger-proof to give me *” 

“ I have another,” replied Maximilian ; 
“ but I fear you will deem it even more absurd 
than the first.” 

“ So much the worse,” said Valentine, 
smiling. 

“ It is, nevertheless, conclusive to my mind. 
My ten years of service have also confirmed my 
ideas on the subject of sudden inspirations ; for 
I have several times owed my life to one of 
those mysterious impulses which directed me 
to move at once either to the right or to the 
left, in order to escape the ball which killed 
the comrade fighting by my side, whilst it left 
me unharmed. 

“ Dear Maximilian, why not attribute your 
escape to my constant prayers for your safety ? 
When you are away I no longer pray for my- 
self, bur ifor you.” 

“ Yes, since you have known me,” said 
Morrcl, smiling; “but that cannot apply to 
the time previous to our acquaintance, Valcn- 
tinc.” 

“ You are very provoking, and will not give 
me credit for anything ; but let me hear this 
second example, which you yourself own to be 
absurd.” 

“ Well, look through this opening, and you 
will see the beautiful new horse which I rode 
here.” 

“Ah! what a beautiful creature 1” cried 
Valentine ; * why did you not bring it close 
to the gate, that I might talk to it and pat 
it ? ” 

“ It is, as you say, a very valuable animal,” 
said Maximilian. “ You know that my means 
arc limited, and that 1 am what would be 
designated a man of moderate pretensions. 
Well, I went to a horse-dealer’s, where I saw 
this magnificent horse, which I have named 
k Medea.* I asked the price of it ; they told me 
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It was 4,500 francs. I was therefore obliged 
to give it up, is you may imagine , but I own 
I went away with rather a heu) bent, for the 
horse had looked at me ifketmnately, had 
rubbed its head against me, and, when I 
mounted it, had pranced m the most coquettish 
way imaginable, so that I was altogcthc i fasei 
sated with it Hu same evening some frit nds 
i>f mine tisilcd me, M dc Chile m Re nuul 
M Debray, and live oi six nthci choue spirits 
whom you do not know even b\ name llu.) 
proposed la bowllott I never play, foi 1 am 
not lich enough to aflord to 1< sc nor suffi 
ciently poor in dc sue In gun but I was it 
my own house you undeistmd, s ) time w is 
nothing to be done l ut to smd f>i the e irds, 
which I did lust ns the v were silting down 
t> table Al de Monte ( nst > mivcd Ik 
tojk his seal mi mgst them , tin \ played, an l 
I won I am ilin >st islnm l t > \ th it m\ 

gams unounlt t > mo f» in s \\ l ] i ilc 1 
at midnight i < >u) I n it d f r my plcasim, 
so I took a cabin 1 t an l b >w. I tlu h >r e 
dealers Icvcrish nl c\uic i, I nn it the I 
I in l he pci on wli > jm 1 it mu h \c 
liken mi lor in ihniti f iusni l it nut 
t i th stiblc Mtdci w s s m Inu, it the 
ncl Litnmhii hi\ T mime 1 nl\ ) ut < n I 
tlu si l Ik ml bull t i win h i lati n slu 
lentil mil witli the lc (mu po ll li tlun 
putting the j. so ) f uis into th Inn I of the 
astonishul deiiei l p occult d t > lullil nn in 
kntnn of passing tlu night m nl in hi 
Champs I l) sets \s I r I I \ It nut 
house 1 pm cue 1 l light m r nc >1 the win 
dows, and fallen l 1 aw the slnl w d lu 
tiguje monng hi hind llu euitnn Now 
Valentine, I fnnily belli n tint lit I new <1 my 
wish to possess this h >i i and th l hi lost 
cxpicssly to give me the nu ms <1 j i > uun s 
at 

44 My deal Maxmnl m, you n u illy too 
fanciful, you will not Ion tv n nru lorn* 

A man who accustoms bin f t li| in su h 
a world of poetry an! lmigimlint mu t find 
far too little excitement in a cc min >n tvciv 
day soit of aUaehmint sueh i out . 1 ut 

thty are calling me Do you h r * 

44 Ah, \alentmc 1 * said M imi nl m, 44 give 
me but one finger through this >] unn s in tlu 
gritmg, that S may havt tlu hippuuss of 
kissing it ” • 

“ Maximilian, we said we w nil 1 be to each 
other as two voices, two shadows ” 

44 Vs you will, Valentine ” * 

. “Shall you be happy if I <1 » what you 
wish?” * 

“ Oh, yes t ” Valentme mounted the bank 
and passed not only her finger but liei 
whole hand thiough the opening Maw 
mill an uttered a cry of delight, ami, springing 
forwards, seued the hand extended towaids 
him, and imprinted on it a fervent and im 
passioned kiss The little hand was then un 
mediately withdrawn, and the young man saw 
Valentine hurrying towards the ^hou^c, as 


though she were almost terrified at* her own 
sensations. 


CHAPTrR VI. 

w noiktitr m UUFHUr 

\\ r will now relate what was passing m the 
house of tlu p)0 in ut dittoi aftn the depar 
tine of M\damc Dangius and her daughtu, 
incl during the turn of llu conversation 
lu ween Mavimilim and \akntine, which we 
hive just det lilt d M dc A lilt fort entered his 
father s loom followed by Madame dc VUle 
fmt Both of the visitors, iltei saluting thi 
oil man and spi iking to baiiois, i faithful 
st iv ml, who had been twenty five yem in hi* 
strvict, to k 111 n pi ices on uthu ide of the 
p nlytic 

M Nontici was sitting m m arm chur, 
which move d* upon c astors, in w Inch he w is 
wht kd into thi loom in the morning nnd 
i tlu sum vviy dnvui out again at night 
Hi vv is | Dec l hifirc a Urge glass which 
nil c«c 1 Llu whole ipaitment, and permitted 
li m to sec without any attempt to move, 
which vvoull havt been impossible ill v ho 
uikicd tlu r>>m, ind cvuythmg which was 
g ing on iroun l him M Non tier, although 
almost ns umnov iblc md lul])lcss as a 
c >i psc, 1 xiKtl at the new come is with a 
quick jnd intelligent c\ pres ion, pucuving 
il once, by then ctuinonious courtesy, that 
tiny were come on business of an unexpected 
ud oflitial chaiacter Sight and healing 
vurc the only senses lemoning, and they ip 
pi art d left, like two solitaiy spuks, to mi 
mate the mistiabk botlv which seemed tit for 
nothing but the grave it was only, howcvti, 
In me ms of ont of these senses tint he 
could leveal the thougl Ls and feelings which 
still woil t 1 m his mind, and the look by 
which he gave expiession to this inner ble 
i e>t mbled one of ihost distant lights which 
au some times seen in perspective by th 
btmghied tuvelkr whilst ero*im* some 
t hecrlt ss dost rt, ippnsing him that there is still 
one human bung who, like himself, is kup 
ing watch amidst the silence and obscurity 
of night Noirtier’s hair washing and while, 
and flowed over his eh wild* rs whilst m his 
tycs sin ltd by thick, bhek lislies, was con- 
centrated, as it often happens with any organ 
which is used to the exclusion of the others, 
all the activ lty, address, fort c and intelligence, 
which were foimcrly iliftuscd over his whole 
body ; certainly, the movement of the arm, 
the souAtl of the. voice and the agility of the 
body, were wanting, but the speaking eye 
sufficed for all He commanded with it , it 
was the medium through which hi> thank- 
were conveyed. In short, his whole ap- 


t 
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pearancefproduced on the mind the impression ing to penetrate into the inmost recesses of the 
of a corpse with living eyes, and nothing old man's heart. 

could be more startling than to observe the “ This communication,'* continued the pro* 
expression of anger or joy suddenly lighting atreur du roi, in that cold and decisive . tone 
up these organs, while the rest of the rigid which seemed at once to preclude all discus- 
and marble-like features were ; utterly deprived sion, “will, we are sure, meet with your 
of the power of participation. Three persons approbation.” The eye of the invalid still 
only could understand this language of the retained that vacancy of expression .which 
poor paralytic ; these were Villefort, Valen- prevented his son from obtaining any know- 
tine, and the old servant, of whom we have ledge of the feelings which were passing in 
already spoken. Jlut as Villefort saw his his mind ; he listened, nothing more. “Sir,” 
father but seldom, and then only when ab- resumed Villefort, “ we are thinking of marry- 
solutely obliged, and as he never took any ing Valentine.” Had the old man's face been 
pains to please or gratify him when he was moulded in wax it could not have shown less 
there, all the old man's happiness was Centred emotion at this news than was now to be 
in his grand -daughter ; Valentine, by means traced there. “The marriage will take place 
of her love, her patience, and her devotion, in less than three months,” said .Villefort. 
had learned to read in Noirticr's look all the Noirlier’s eye still retained its inanimate ex- 
varied feelings which were passing in his pression. 

mind. To this dumb language, which was Madame de Villefort now took her partin the 
so unintelligible to others, she answered by conversation, and added, — “We thought this 
throwing her whole soul into the expression news would possess an interest for you, sir, 
of the countenance, and in this manna were who have always entertained a great affection 
the conversations sustained between the bloom- for Valentine ; it therefore only now' remains 
ing girl and the helpless invalid, whose body for us to tell you the name of the young man 
could scarcely be called a living one, but for whom she is destined. It is one of the 
who, nevertheless, possessed a fund of know- most desirable connections which could pos- 
ledgc and penetration, united with a will as sibly be foinied ; he possesses fortune, a high 
powerful as ever, although clogged by a body rank in society, ami every personal qualffica- 
rendered utterly incapable of obeying its tkm likely to render Valentine supietnely 
impulses. Valentine bad resolved this strange happy : his name, however, cannot be wholly • 
problem, and was able easily to understand ! unknown to you. The person to whom we 
his thoughts, and to convey her own in return ; allude is M. Franz de Quesnel, Baron 
and, by her untiring and devoted assiduity, d’Kpinay.” 

it was seldom that, in the ordinary transac- During the time that his wife was speaking 
tions of every-day life, she failed to anticipate Villefort had narrowly watched the counten- 
the wishes of the living, thinking itiind, or ance of the old man. When Madame tie 
the u'ants of the almost inanimate body. As ; Villefort pronounced the name of Franz the 
to the servant, he had, as w'e have said, been \ pupil of M. Noirtier's eye began to dilate, and 
with his master for five-and -twenty years, ! his eyelids trembled with the same movement 
therefore he knew all his habits, and it was as may be perceived on the lips of an indi- 
seldom that Noirticr found it necessary to ask vidual about to speak, and he darted a light- 
for anything, so prompt was he in administering ning glance at Madame de Villefort and his 
to all the necessities of the imalid. Villefort son. Tlvp procurcur du ro/\ who knew the 
did not need the help of either Valentine or political Irtred which had formerly existed 
the domestic in order to carry on with his between M.' Noirtier and the elder d’Epinay, 
lather the strange conversation which he was well understood the agitation and anger whirl 
about to begin. As we have said, he perfectly the announcement had produced ; but, feigning 
understood the old man’s vocabulary ; and if not to perceive either, he immediately rc 
lie dul not use it more often, it was only in- sumed the conversation commenced by his 
difference ‘ and cumu which prevented him wife. “Sir,” said he, “ you are aware that •, 
from so doing ; he therefore allowed Valentine Valentine is about to enter her nineteenth^ 
lo go into the gai den, sent away Barrois, and year, which renders it important that she^ 
after having taken a place on the right hand should lose no time in forming a suitable con- f 
of his father, whilst Madame de Villefort ‘nection. Nevertheless, you have not been 
sealed herself on the left, he addicsscd him iorgotten in our plans, and we have fully ascer- 
tlms tained beforehand that Valentine's futme hus- 
“ I trust you will not be displeased, sir, band will consent, not to live in this house, 
thact Valentine has not come with us, or that for that might not be pleasant for the young . 
I dismissed Barrois, for ourconfeicnce will be people, but that you should live with them ; 
*mc which could not with propriety be carrcid on so that you and Valentine, who are so al- 
in the preseme of either ; Madame de Villefort tached to each olher, would not be separated, 
and l have a communication to make to you.” and you would be able to pursue exactly the 
Noirtier’s face remained perfectly passive same course of life which you have hitherto, 
during this ‘long preamble: whilst, on the done, and thus, instead of losing, you will he 
contrary, the eye of Villefort was endeavour- a gainer by the change, as it wtfi ware to you 
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two children instead of one, to watch over and have much to do to restore calmniw to the 
comfort you.*’ perturbed spirit of the invalid. Valentine, 

Namier's look was furious it was very with a colour still heightened by emotion, 
evident that something desperate was passing entered the room just after her parents had 
m the old man’s mind, for the cry of anger quitted it. One look was sufficient to tell her 
and grief rose to his throat, and not being that her grandfather was suffering, -and that 
able to find vent in utterance, appeared almost there was much on his mind which he was 
to choke him, for his face and lips turned wishing to communicate to her. 
quite purple witl^ the struggle Villefort “Dear grandpapa,” cried she, “what has 
quietly opened a window, saying, “ It is very happened ? They have vexed you, and you 
warm, and the heat affects M Noistier.” He arc angry?” I he paralytic closed his eyes 
then returned to his place, but did not sit in token of assent “Who has displeased 
down “ This marnage,” added Madame de you ? Is it my father ? ” 

Villefort, “ is quite agreeable to the wishes of “No ” 

M d’l puny and his family , besides, he had “Madame de Villefort?” 

no relations nearer than an uncle* and aunt, “No.” 

his mother having died at his birth, and his “Me?” The former sign was repeated, 
father having been assassinated in 1815, that “Are you displeased with me?” cried Valen- 
is to say, when he was but two years old ; it tine in astonishment M Nmrtitr again 
naturally followed that the child was permitted closed his e>es “And what have I done, 
to choose his own pui suits, and he has, there- dear giandpapa, that >ou should be angry 
fore, seldom acknow ltdgcd any other authority with me ? ” cried Valentine 
but that of his own will ’ 1 here was no answer ; and she continued, 

“ 1 hat assassination was a mysterious affair,’ “ I have not seen you all day. Has any one 
said Villefort, “and the perpetrators have been speaking to you against me?” 
hitherto escaped detection , although suspicion “ Yes,” said the old man’s look, with eager- 
has fallen on the head of more than one per ness 

son.” Noirticr made such an t tort that his “Let me think a moment. I do assure 

lips expanded into a smile >ou, grandpapa Ah' — M. and Madame 

“Now,” continued Villefort, “those to de Villefort have just left this room, have 
whom the guilt really belongs, by wh >m the they not ? ” 
crime was committed, on whose heads the “Yes” 

justice of man may piobably descend htre, 11 And it was they who told you something 
and the certain judgment of God hereafter, which made you angry? What was it, then? 
would rejoice m the opportunity thus 1 Horded May I go and ask them, that I may have the 
ot bestowing such a peace offering as \ alentine opportunity of making my peace with you ? ” 
on the *>on of him whose life they so ruthlessly “ No, no ’ ” said Noirtiers look, 
clestrojed ” Nontiei had succeeded in mas “Ah’ you frighten me What can they 
tenng his emotion more than could have been have said ? ” and she again tried to think what 
deemed possible w ith such an c nfeeblrd and it could be 

shattered frame “\es, I understand,” was “Ah’ I know,” said she, lowering her 

the reply contained in his look ; and this look voice and going close to the old man, “ they 
expressed a feeling of strong indignation, have been speaking of my marriage, — have 
mixed with profound contempt# Villefort they not?” 
fully understood his father’s njfanmg, and “ Yes,” replied the angr) look 

answered by a slight shrug of his shoulders “I understind, yo ait displeased at the 

He then motioned to his wife to take leave silence I have prtsei wd on the subject. The 
“Now, sir,” said Madame de Villefort, “ I reason of it was, that they hid insisted on my 
must bid you farewell Would you like me keeping the matter a secret, and begged me 
to send Edward to you for a short time ? ” not to tell you an> thing of it , they did npt 
It had beei\ agreed that the old man should even acquaint me with their intentions, and 
express his approbation by closing histeyes, I only discovered them by chance that is why 

his refusal by winking them sevtral times, and I have been so reserved with you, cn ar grand 

if he had some desire or feeling to cxpiess, he papa Pray forgive me ” Put there was no 
raised them to heaven. If he wanted Valen- look calculated to reassure her ; all it seemed 
tine, he closed his light eye only , and if Bar to say was, “ It is not only your reserve which 
rois, the left. At Madame de Villefort ’s pro affiicts me ” 

position he instantly winked his eyes Pro “What is it then? ’’asked the young girf. 
voked by a complete refusal, she bit her lip “Perhaps you think I shall abandon you, 
and said, “Then shall I send Valentine dear grandpapa, and that I shall forget you 

to you ? ” The old man closed his eyes when I am married * ” 

eagerly, thereby intimating that such was his “ No.” 

wish. M ana Madame de Villefort bowed M They told you, then, that M. d’Epinay 
and left the room, gmpg orders that Valentine consented to oui <tU Imrg together ? ” 
should be summoned to her grandfather’s “ Yes.” 

prcstwC e, and feeling sure that she would “Then why arc you $*ill vexed and 
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grieved 7 n The old man’s eyes beamed with 
an expression of gentle affection. “ Yes, I 
understand,” said Valentine, “it is because 
you love* me ” The old man assenttd. “ And 
you are afraid I shall be unhappy * ” 

“ Yes ” 

“ V ou rlo not like M Fran^?” The eyes 
repeated stvinl tunes, “No, no, no ” 

“Then jou are vexed with the engage 
ment* ” 

“\is ” 

“ Will, listen,” said Valentine, throwing 
heist If on ht i 1 nets, and putting her arm 
lound her grind fullers neck, “I am vexed, 
too, for 1 do not love M T ranz cl ’I pinay 
An expression of intense joy illumined the 
old mans eyes “When 1 wished to retire 
into a convent, you lemember how uigiy 
you weie with me «* * \ U u tumbled m the 

eye ot the im did “Well, continued Valen 
tint, “the icason of my proposing it w is that 
I might (si ipe this latiful marnage, which 
drives me to despair ” Noirtier’s oreathing 
became thick and shoit * l lien the idea of 
this inamiTt leally giieves you, te><> Ah’ if 
you could but help me il we could both 
lixcthci dt feil then ]_hn f But you are un 
ablt to oppose tliem \ c u, whose nund is so 
muck, and whose will is so film, ait, never 
tneless, is weak ml urn pi 1 to the contest is 
I am m\sclf Mas ' \ u who would line 
been such a powtiful prutuloi to me m the 
days of v our licilth and st length, cm new 
only syinpith'/.e in my |oys and souows, 
withhout being ible to tike am n_li\c j ait 
in them Uowcvu, tl is is much, i ut call 
for grititude, md Unveil Ins not tikui 
away all iny blessing when it It ives niL youi 
sympathy and kindness 

At these words there ipptucd m Noirti i s 
eyes an expussjnti of such deep meaning that 
the yiung girl thougnt she eoull u id these 
w< i U thin, ‘ ^ ou ue mistiken, I c in still 
do much I )i you * 

4 I )o you think vou ( m hi lp int , dt n ^ i m 1 
pipi sud \ dintirn 

4 \ is ” Non tin l used lus eyes ; it wi 5 the 
sign agnail on between him and \ alemine 
wilt n In w in e I 'my thing 
• “ What* is it you w ml, <le ir giandpi] a* ’ 
saul Valentine, mil she endeavoured to ru ill 
to mind all the things which he ivoull be 
likely to need, aid is the uleis p esented 
themselves to her mind, she icpiabd them 
tloud , but fin lmg tint all her cfloits chcitel 
n >thing but a < onstmt 44 Ao,' “ C ouit,* sud 
she, “since this plan does not ansvvei, I will 
lmt rtcouisc to another ” She then iccited 
all the lettcis of the alpli ihe f fiom A down to 
N When she arrived u tli t letter the para 
l \tu mad Ik i nndnslind that was the initial 
i lui < f the dung which he wanted. 4< AU 
ail \ ili mine, “ die thing you desire begins 
with the let/ l \ , it is with N that wc have to 
h) then \\ i il, let me sec whit can you want 
which begirt ,vith N * Na — Nc — Ni -No” — 


— 1 ' - ■ r 

“ Yes, yes, yes,” said the old man’s eye. 

“Ah 1 it is No then ? ” 

“Yes.” Valentine fetched a dictionary, 
which she placed on a desk before Noptier ; 
she opened it, and seeing that the old man's 
eye was thoroughly fixed on its pages, she ran 
her finger quickly up and down the columns. 
Dunng the six yeais which had passed since 
Noirtier first fell into this sad state Valen 
tine’s powers of invention had been too often 
put to the test not to render her expert in 
devising expedients for gaining a know- 
ledge of lus wishes, and the constant pi actiee 
had so perfected her in the art that she 
giu ssed tile old man's meaning as quickly as 
if he himself had bttn able to seek for what he 
wanted At the word Notary Noirtier made 
a sign to hir to stop 44 Notary,’ said she, 

4 do you want a notary, deal grand 
papa ? ’ 1 he old man again signified that it 

was a notary he desired “Vou would wish 
anotiry to be suit for, then*” said Valen- 
tine 

“Vcs ” 

“Shill my father be infoimed of your 
wish* 

“ Ve-. ” 

“I)o you wish the notary should be sent 
foi immediately * 

V cs 

“Then they shill go for him dnectly 
dear gi uidpipi Is tint all vou waul * * 

Vt'. \ ili mini nng the 1 ell, and 
orclcied the servant l » tell Wonsitui or Wad mu 
d< Vilkloil that thev welt requeste l to come 
lu M Noutiu s loom 44 Art you salisfietl 
now lnquiud \ lie lit me 

“W 

“ I mi sure yiu ue , it is not veiy difficult 
to discovci that and the vounggul smiled 
m lier grand f ulur, s if he had been a ihilcl 
M eh Villcloit cute red, followed by Larrois 

VMi it L> you want me foi, sn ? 1 cicnwndcd 
lie o r the »i d\ln 

“ Sn * ?iul \ ltiitme, “my gnnelfilher 
wi la s f >r a notaiy ’ At this *tiangt and an 
expected demand, M de Vileloit and his 
f idler exchanged looks “Vts,” motioned 
the Iittei, wnh a firmness which seemed to 
declaie, that with the help of Valentine and 
hispid se*vint, who both kfitw what lus 
wishes were, he was quite piepiud to main- 
t un Hit contest “ Do y m wish fora notary ? ” 
isked V lllcfort. “Vcs” 

“ What to do ? * N mUtr made no answer 
“What do you want wnh \ notary * ” agun 
ltpc iltd Villefoit Hie itiv ilid s eye remained 
fixed, by which expression he intended to in- 
timate that his resolution was unalterable. 
“ Is it to do us some ill turn ; do you think it 
is worth while * 1 s uil Villefoit. 

44 Still, ’ said Birrois, with the freedom and 
fidelity of an old servant, “ if JM. Noirtier asks 
for a notary I suppose he really wishes for a 
notary, theiefore I shall go at once and fetch 
one,” Barrois acknowledgd no roaster but 
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Noirtier, and never allowed his desires in any 
vflay to be contradicted. 

“ Yes, I do want a notary,” motioned the 
old man, shutting his eyes with a look of de- 
fiance, which seemed to say, “ and I should 
like to see the person who dares to refuse my 
request." * 

14 You shall have a notary, as you absolutely 
wish for one, sir," said Villefort ; “but I shall 
explain to him your state of health, and make 
excuses for you, for the scene cannot fail of 
being a most ridiculous one.” 

“Never mind that,” said Barrois, “I shall 
go and fetch a notary nevertheless and the 
old servant departed triumphantly on his 
mission. 


CHAPTER VII. 

THE WILL. 

As soon as Barrois had left the room Noirtier 
looked at Valentine with that peculiar expres- 
sion which conveyed so much deep meaning. 
The young girl perfectly understood the look, 
and so did Villefort, for his countenance be- 
came clouded, and he knitted his eyebrows 
angrily. He took a seat and quietly awaited 
•the arrival of the notary. Noirtier saw 
him seat himself with an appearance of per- 
fect indifference, at the same time giving a 
side look at Valentine, which made her un- 
derstand that she also was to remain in the 
room. Three-quarters of an hour after Barrois 
returned, bringing the notary with him. 
“ Sir,” said Vilicfort r after the first salutations 
were over, “ you were sent for by M. Noirtier, 
whom yoq see here. All his limbs have be- 
come completely paralyzed ; he hvM lost his 
voice also, and we ourselves find njfch trouble 
in endeavouring to catch some fragments of 
his meaning.” Noirtier cast an appealing look 
on Valentine, which look was at once so ear- 
nest and imperative that she answered im- 
mediately, Sir,” said she, “ I perfectly 
understand my grandfather’s meaning at all 
times.” ^ * • 

“That is quite true," said Barrois; “and 
that is what I told the gentleman as we walked 
along.” 

“Permit me," said the notary, turning first 
to* Villefort and then to Valentine, “permit 
me to state that the Case in question is just 
one of those in which a public officer like my- 
self cannot proceed to act without thereby* in- 
curring a dangerous responsibility. The first 
thing necessary to render an act valid is, that 
the notary should be thoroughly convinced 
that he has faithfully interpreted the will and 
wishes of the person dictating the act. Now, 
Jcannot be Imre of the approbation or dis- 
approbation of a client who cannot sjfeak : and 
9M the object of his desire or his repugnance 


cannot be clearly proved to me, on account of 
his want of speech, my Services here would be 
quite useless, and cannot be legally exercised.” 
The notary then prepared to retire. An im- 
perceptible smile of triumph was expressed on 
the lips of the procureur du roi. Noirtier 
looked at Valentine with an expression so full 
of grief that she arrested the departure of the 
notary. “ Sir,” said she, “ the language which 
I speak with my grandfather may be easily 
learnt ; and I can leach you in a few minutes 
to understand it almost as well as I can my- 
self. Will you tell me what you require, in 
order to set your conscience quite at ease on 
the subject?” 

“In order to render an act valid I must be 
certain of the approbation or disapprobation 
of my client. Illness of the body would not 
affect the validity of the deed ; but sanity of 
mind is absolutely requisite.” 

“Well, sir, by the help of two signs, with 
which I will acquaint you presently, you may 
ascertain with perfect certainty that my grand- 
father is still in the full possession of all his 
mental faculties. M. Noirtier, being deprived 
of voice and motion, is accustomed to convey 
his meaning by closing his eyes when he wishes 
to signify ‘.yes,’ dnd to wink when he means 
‘ no.’ You now know quite enough to enable 
you to converse with M. Noirtier ; try.” 

Noirtier gave Valentine such a look of ten- 
derness and gratitude that it was comprehended 
even by the notary himself. “You have heard 
and um^pr stood what your granddaughter has 
been saying, sir, have you?” asked the notary. 
Noirtier closed his eyes. “And you approve 
of what she said % that is to say, you declare 
that the signs which she mentioned are really 
those by means of which you are accustomed 
to convey your thoughts ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ It was you who sent for me?” 

“Yes.” 

“To make your will r ” 

“Yes.” 

“ And you do not wish me to go away with- 
out fulfilling your original intentions ? ” The 
old man winked violently. “ Well,*ir ! ” said 
the young girl, “do you understand now, and 
is your conscience perfectly at rest on the sub- 
ject?” But before the notary could answer 
Villefort had drawn him aside. “Sir,” said 
he, “ do you suppose for a moment that a man 
can sustain a physical shock, such os M. 
Noirtier has received, without any detriment 
to his mental faculties ? ” 

ft It is not exactly that, sir,” said the notary, 
“ which makes me uneasy, but the difficulty 
will be in arriviqg at his thoughts and in- 
tentions, so as to be able to provoke his 
answer!." 

“ You must see that to be an utter impossi- 
bility,” said Villefort. Valentine and the old 
man heard this conversation ; and Noirtier 
fixed his eye so earnestly on Valentine that 
she felt bound to answer to the look, 
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“Sir,” said she, “that need not make you 
uneasy, however difficult it may at first sight 
appear to be. I can discover and explain to 
you my grandtather’s thoughts, so as to put an 
end to an your doubts and fears on the sub- 
ject. I have now been six years with M. 
Noirtier, and let him tell you if ever once, 
during that time, he has entertained a thought 
which he was unable to make me under- 
stand.” 

“ No,” signed the old man. 

“Let us try what we can do, then, “said the 
notary. “ You accept this young lady as your 
interpreter, M. Noirtier ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“Well, sir, what do you require of me, and 
what document is it that you wish to be drawn 
up ? ” Valentine named all the letters of the 
alphabet till she came to W. At this letter 
the eloquent eye of Noirtier gave her notice 
that she was to stop. “ It is very evident that 
it is the letter W which M. Noirtier wants,” 
said the notary. “ Wait,” said Valentine ; 
and turning to her grandfather, she repeated, 
“Wa — We — Wi — ” The old man stopped 
her at the last syllable. Valentine then took 
the dictionary, and the notary watched her 
whilst she turned over the pages. She passed 
her finger slowly down the columns, and when 
she came to the word “ Will,” M. Noirtier’s 
eye bade her stop. “ Will ! ” cried the notary ; 
“it is very evident that M. Noirtier is desirous 
of making his will ! ” 

“ Yes, yes, yes 1 ” motioned the invalid. 

Really, sir, you must allow that this is 
npbst extraordinary,” said the astonished notary, 
turning to M. de Villefort. 

“Yes,” said the procureur, “and I think 
the will promises to be yet more extraordinary ; 
for 1 cannot see how it is to be drawn up with- 
out the intervention of Valentine, and she may, 
perhaps, be considered as too much interested 
m its contents to allow of her being a suitable 
interpreter of the obscure and ill-defined wishes 
of her grandfather.” 

“ No, no, no ! ” replied the eye of the para- 
lytic. # 

“ What ! ” said Villefort, “do you mean to 
say that Valentine is not interested in your 
wjJI ? ” 

“No.” 

“Sir,” said the notary, whose interest had 
been greatly excited, and who had resolved on 
publishing far and wide the account of this 
extraordinary and picturesque scene, “ what 
appeared so impossible to me an hour ago has 
now become quite easy and practicable ; and 
this may be a perfectly valid will, provided it 
be read in the presence of seven witnesses, ap- 
proved by the testator and sealed by the notary 
in the presence of the witnesses. As to the 
time, it wil^certainly occupy rather more than 
the generality of wills. There are certain forms 
necessary to be gone through, which are 
always the same;# As to th*. details, the 
greater uart will be furnished afterwards, by 
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the state in which we find the affairs of the 
testator, and by yourself, who, having had the 
management of them, can, doubtless, give full 
information on the subject. But, besides all 
this, in order that the instrument may not be 
contested, I am anxious to give it the greatest 
possible authenticity ; therefore, one of my 
colleagues^ will help me, and, contrary to 
custom, will assist in the dictation of the testa- 
ment. Are you satisfied, sir?” continued the 
notary, addressing the old man. 

“ Yes,” looked the invalid, his eye beaming 
with delight at his meaning being so well 
understood. 

“What is he going to do?” thought Ville- ^ 
fort, whose position demanded so much re- 
serve, hut who was longing to know what 
were the intentions of his father. lie left the 
room to give orders for another notary to be 
sent, but Barrois, who had heard all that 
assed, had guessed his master’s wishes, and 
ad already gone to fetch one. The procureur 
du roi then told his wife to come up. In the 
course of k quarter of an hour every one had 
assembled in the chamber of the paralytic ; the 
second notary had also arrived. A few words 
sufficed for a mutual understanding between * 
the two officers of the law. They read to 
Noirtier the formal copy of a will, in order to 
give him an idea of the terms in which such 
documents are generally couched ; then, in ■ 
order to test the capacity of the testator, the 
first notary said, turning towards him, “ When 
an individual makes his will, it is generally in 
favour or in prejudice of some person 1 ” 

“Yes.” 

“ Have you an exact idea of the amount of 
your fortune ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“I will name to you several sums, which 
will incre*e by graduation : you will stop me 
when I re^h the one representing the amount 
of your ownVossessions. ” 

“Yes.” 

There was a kind of solemnity in this in- 
terrogation. Never had the struggle between 
mind and matter been more apparent than 
now ; and if it was not a sublime, it was, at 
least a curious spectacle. They had formed a 
circle round the invalid ; the second notary 
was sitttng at a table, prepared for writing, 
and his colleague was standing before the 
testator in the act of interrogating him on the 
subject to which we have alluded. 

“ Your fortune exceeds 300,000 francs, does 
it not ? ” asked he. Noirtier made a sign that 
it did. 

“ Do you possess 400,000 francs? ” inquired 
the notary. Noirtier’s eye remained immov- 
able. 

“500,000?” The same expression con- 
tinued. “ 600,000, — 700,006, —£00,000^ — 
900,000 ? ” Noirtier stopped him at the last- 
named sum. , 

“You are then in possession of 900^06#:^ 
francs ? ” asked the notary, \ 
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. “Yes.” 

“ In landed property? ” 

“ No.” 

“ In Stock?” 

“ Yes.” 

. “ The stock is in your own hands ? ” 

The look which M. Noirtier cast on Barrois 
showed that there was something wanted 
which he knew where to find ; the old servant 
left the room, and presently returned, bringing 
with him a small casket. 

“ Do you permit us to open this casket ?” 
asked the notary. Noirtier gave his assent. 
They opened it, and found 900,000 francs in 
bank script. The first notary handed over 
each note as he examined it to his colleague. 

* The total amount was found to be as M. 
Noirtier had stated. 

“ It is all as he has said ; it is very evident 
that the mind still retains its full force and 
vigour.” Then, turning towards the paralytic, 
he said, “You possess, then, 900,000 francs of 
Capital, which, according to the manner in 
which you have invested it, ought to bring in 
an income of about 40,000 livres ? ” . 

“Yes.” 

“ To whom do you desire to leave this 

* fortune ? ” 

“ Oh ! ” said Madame de Villefort, “ there 
is not much doubt on that subject. M. Noir- 
tier tenderly loves his granddaughter, Made- 
moiselle de Villefort ; it is she who has nursed 
and tended him for six years, and has, by her 
devoted attention fully secured the affection, I 
had almost said the gratitude, of her grand- 
father ; and it is but just that she should reap 
the fruit of her devotion.” 

The eye of Noirtier clearly showed by its 
expression that he was not deceived by the 
false assent given by Madame de Villefort ’s 
words and manner to the motives which she 
supposed him to entertain. 

“ It is, then, to Mademoiselle ^entine de 
Villefort that you leave these 900^0 francs ? ” 
demanded the notary, thinking he had only to 
insert this clause, but waiting first for the as- 
sent of Noirtier, which it was necessary should 
be given before all the witnesses of this sin- 
gular scene. Valentine, when her name was 
made the subject of discussion, had stepped 
bade, to escape unpleasant observation f her 
eyes were cast down, and she was crying. The 
old man looked at her for an instant with an 
expression of the deepest tenderness ; then, 
turning towards the notary, he significantly 
winked hi 9 eye ixv token of dissent. 

“ What ! said the notary, “ do you not 
intend making Mademoiselle Valentine de 
Villefort your residuary legatee ? ” 

“You are not making any mistake, are 
you?” said the notary ; “ you really mean to 
declare that such is not your intention ? ” 

, “No; no.” 

Valentine raised her head ; she jpras struck 
with astonishment i it was not so much 
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the conviction that she was disinherited which 
caused her grief, but her total inability to 
account for the feelings which had provoked 
her grandfather to such an act ; but Noirtier 
looked at her with so much affectionate ten- 
derness that she exclaimed, “O grandpapa! 
I see now that it is only your fortune of which 
you deprive me ; you still leave me the love 
whifch 1 have always enjoyed.” 

“.Ah, yes, most assuredly 1 ” said the eyes of 
the paralytic ; for he closecl them with an ex* 
pression which Valentine could not mistake. 

Thank you ! thank you ! ” murmured she. 
The old man’s declaration that Valentine was 
not the destined inheritor of his fortuhe had 
excited^ the hopes of Madame de Villefort ; 
she gradually approached the invalid, and 
said : “ Then, doubtless, dear M. Npirtier, 
you intend leaving your fortune to your grand- 
son, Edward de Villefort ? ” 

The winking of the eyes which answered 
this speech was most decided and terrible, and 
expressed a feeling almost amounting to hatred. 

“ No ! ” said the notary ; “ then, perhaps it 
is to your son, M. de Villefort ? ” 

“No.” 

The two notaries looked at each other in 
mute astonishment and inquiry as to what 
were the real intentions of the testator. Ville- 
forl and his wife both blushed and changed 
colour, one from shame, the other from anger. 

“ What have we all done, then, dear grand- 
papa ? ” said Valentine ; “ you no longer seem 
to love any of us?” The old man’s eye 
passed jrapidly from Villefort and his wife and 
rested on Valentine with a look of unutterable 
fondness. “Well;” said she, “if you lave 
me, grandpapa, try and bring that loveV 
bear upon your actions at this present moment. 
You know me well enough to be quite sure 
that I have never thought of your fortune; 
besides, they say 1 am already rich in right of 
my mother, too rich even. Explain yourself, 
then.” 

Noirtier fixed his intelligent eyes on Valen- 
tine’s hand. 

“ My hand ? ” said she. 

“Yes.” 

“ Her hand ! ” exclaimed every one. • 

“ Oh, gentlemen ! you see it is all useless, 
and that my father’s mind is really impaired,” 
said Villefort. 

“Ah!” cried Valentine, suddenly, “ I 
understand ! it is my marriage you mean, is 
it not, dear grandpapa ? ” 

“ Yes, yes, yes, signed the paralytic, cast- 
ing on Valentine a look of joyful gratitude for 
having guessed his meaning. 

“ You are angry with us all on accoutlt of 
this marriage, are you not ?” 

“Yfcs.” 

“ Really this is too absurd,” said Villefort. 

“Excuse me, sir, ’’replied the no^ry ; “on the 
contrary, M. Noirtiers meaning is quite evi. 
dent to me, and I can quite easuy connect tho 
train of ideas passing in hy mina,” 
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ts You do not wish me to marry M. Franz 
d’Epinay ? ” observed V alentine. 

“ I do not wish it,” said the eye of her 
grandfather. 

“And you disinherit your granddaughter,” 
continued the notary, ‘ ' because she has con- 
tracted an engagement contrary to your 
wishes ? ” 

“Yes.” , 

“ So that, but for this marriage, she would 
have been your heir ? ” 

“Yes.” 


order to enrich some hospital ; but it is ridicu- 
lous thus to yield to the caprices of an old 
man j and I snail, therefore, act according to 
niy conscience.” , 

Having said this, Villcfort quitted the room 
with his wife, leaving his father at liberty to 
do as he pleased. The same day the will was 
made, the witnesses were brought, it was 
approved by the old man, sealed in the presence 
ot all, and given in charge to M. des Champs, 
the family notary. 


There was a profound silence. The two 
notaries were holding a consultation as to the 
best means of proceeding with the affair ; 
Valentine was looking at her grand father with 
a smile of intense gratitude, and Villefort was 
biting his lips -with vexation, whilst Madame 
de Villefort could not succeed in repressing an 
inward feeling of joy, which, in spite of her- 
self, appeareu in her whole countenance. 

“ But,” said Villefoit, who was the first to 
break the silence, “I consider that 1 am the 
best judge of the piopriety of the marriage in 
question. I am the only person possessing the 
right to dispose ot my daughter's hand. It is 
my wish that she should matry M. Franz 
d'Epitiay — and she shall marry him ! ” 

Valentine sank weeping into a chair. 

“ Sir,” said the notary, “ how do you intend 
disposing of your fortune in ease Mademoiselle 
de Villelorl still determines on marrying M. 
Franz?” 

The old man gave no answer. 

“ You will, of course, dispose of it in some 
way or other ? ” r 

“Yes.” 

“ In favour of. some member of your family ?” 

“No.” 

“ Do you intend devoting it to charitable 
purposes, then?” puisued the notary. 

“ Yes.” 

“But,” said the notary, 11 you are aware 
that the law iloo not allow' a son to be entirely 
deprived of hi* patrimony ! ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ You only intend, then, to dispose of that 
part of your fortune which the law allows you 
to subtiact Jiom the inheritance of your son ? ” 

"Noirticr made no answer. 

“ Do you still wish to dispose of all ? ” 

“ Yes. ' 

“ But they will contest the will after your 
death?” 

“ No.” 

“ My father knows me,” replied Villcfort, 
“ lie i- quite sure that his wishes will be held 
srmied l»y me : besides iie understands that in 
my ■; is'.iion l cannot plead against the poor.'* 

T'm' e>e nf Noirticr beamed with triumph. 

“ 'Ah.H 1 1 o you decide on, sir?” asked the 
notary o: \ ilh u,rL. 

“ Nothing sir ; ii is a rc.^olution which my 
father 1ns t.&cn, and l know lie never alters 
his mind. I am quiic resigned. These 
900,000 francs will go out of th$ family in 


CHAPTER VIII. 

litre TELEGRAPH. 

M. and Madame hr Villefort found on 
their return that the Count of Munte-Crislo, 
who had come to visit them in their absence, 
had been ushered into the drawing-room, and 
was still awaiting them there. Madame de 
Villefort, Who had not yet sufficiently recovered 
from her late emotion to allow of her enter- 
taining visitors so immediately, retired to her 
bedroom, whilst the prontreur du roi , who 
could better depend upon himself, proceeded 
at once to the drawing-room. Although M. 
de Villefort flattered himself that, to all out- 
ward view, he had completely masked the 
feelings which were: passing in his mind, he 
did not know' that the cloud was still lowering 
on his brow, so much so, that the count im* 
mediately remaiked his sombre and thoughtful 
air. 

“ Ala foi /” said Monte-Cristo, after the 
first compliments were over, “what is the 
matter with you, M. de Villefort? Have I 
arrived at the moment that you weie drawing 
up some case of capital indictment?” 

Villefortyrieri to smile. 

“ No, M. IC Comte,” replied M. de Villefort, 

“ I am the only victim in this case. It is I 
who lose my cause ; and it is ill-luck, obstinacy, <(k 
and folly which have caused it to be decided* 
against me.” 

“To what do you allude?” said Monte- 
Crists, w r ith wcll-fcigned interest. “Have 
you really met with some great misfortune ?” 

“ Oh ! M. le Comte,” said Villefoit, with a 
bitter smile, “it is only a loss ol money 
which I have sustained, -'-nothing worth 
mentioning, I assure you ? ” 1 

“ True,*’ said Monte-Cri.to, “ the loss of a 
sum of money becomes almost immaterial with 
a fortune such as you possess, and a mind* 
raised, as yours is, above the common events 
of life.” 

“It is not so much the loss of the money 
which vexes me,” said Villefort, “though* 1 
after all, 900.000 francs are worth regretting ; 
but I am the more annoyed with this fate, 
chance, 01* whatever you please to call, the- 
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r which has destroyed my hopes and my 
fortune, and may blast the prospects of my 
Child also, as it is all occasioned by an old man 
relapsed into second childhood.” 

“What do you say?” said the count; 
' u 900,000 francs ! It is indeed a sum which 
might be f regretted, even by a philosopher. 
And who is the cause of all this annoyance ? ” 
“ My father, as I told you.” 

“ M. Noirtier ! but I thought youlold me he 
had become entirely paralyzed, and that all his 
faculties were completely destroyed ? ” 

“ Yes, his bodily faculties, for he can neither 
move or speak, nevertheless, he thinks, acts, 
and wills in the manner I have described. I 
left him about five minutes ago, and he is now 
occupied in dictating his will to two notaries. ” 
“ llut to do this he must have spoken.” 
“lie has done better than that, he has made 
himself understood.” 

“ How was such a thing possible ? ” 

“ By the help of his eyes, which are still full 
qf life, and, as you perceive, possess the power 
of inflicting mortal injury.” 

“ My dear,” said Madame de Villeforl, who 
had just entered the room, “ perhaps you ex- 
aggerate the evil.” 

“ Good morning, madame ! ” said the count, 
bowing. 

Madame de Villcfort acknowledged the 
salutation with one of her most gracious smiles. 

► “ What is this that M. de Villeforl lias been 

telling nie ? ” demanded Monte-Cristo, “ and 

what incomprehensible misfortune ” 

“ Incomprehensible is not the word !” in- 
terrupted the proeurmr du roi , shrugging his 
shoulders. “ It is an old man’s caprice.” 

“ And is there no means of making him re- 
voke his decision? ” 

“■Yell, ” said Madame de Villefort ; “and it is 
still entirely in the power of my husband to 
cause the will, which is now in prejudice of 
Valentine, lo be altered in her favo^” 

The count, who perceived tlirn M. and 
Madame de Villefort were beginning to speak 
in parables, appeared to pay no attention lo 
the conversation, and feigned to be busily en- 
gaged in watching Edward, who was mis- 
chievously pouring some ink into the bird’s 
water-glass. § 

“ My dear,” said Villefort, in answer to his 
wife, “ you knewv I have never been accustomed 
to play the patriarch in my family, nor have I 
ever considered that the fate of a universe was 
to*be decided by my nod. Nevertheless, it is 
necessary that my will should be respected in 
my family, and that the folly of an old man 
and the caprice of a child should not be allowed 
to overturn a project which I have entertained 
for so many years. The Baron d’Epinay was 
my friend, as you know, and an alliance with 
his ^on is the most suitable thing 1 that could 
possibly be arranged,” 

you think, *' said Madame de Villefort, 
“ifiat Valentine is in league with him ; she 
has always been opposed to this marriage, and 


I should not be at all surprised if what we have 
just seen and heard is nothing but the execu- 
tion of a plan concerted between them. ” 

“ Madame,” said Villefort, “ believe me, a 
fortune of 900,000 francs is not so easily 
renounced.” 

“ She could, nevertheless, make up her mind 
to renounce the world, sir, since it is only 
about a year ago that she herself proposed 
entering a convent.” 

“ Never mind,” replied Villefort; “I say 
that this marriage shall be consummated ! ” 

“ Notwithstanding your father’s wishes to 
the contrary ? ” said Madame de Villefort, 
selecting a new point of attack. “ That is a 
serious thing ! ” 

Monte-Cristo, who pretended not to be 
listening, heard, however, every word that was 
said. 

“ Madame,” replied Villefort, “ I can truly 
say that 1 have always entertained a high re- 
sped for my father, because, to the natural 
feeling of relationship, was added the con- 
sciousness of his moral superiority. The name 
of father is sacred in two senses ; he should 
be reverenced as the author of our being, and 
as a master whom we ought to obey ; but, 
under the present circumstances, I am justi- 
fied in doubting the wisdom of an old man 
v\ho, because he hated the lather, vents hi*f 
anger on the son ; it would be ridiculous in 
me to regulate my conduct by such caprices. 

I shall still continue to preserve the same re- 
spect toward M. Noirtier; 1 will suffer, with- 
out complaint, the pecuniary deprivation to 
which he has subjected me ; but I will remain 
firm in my determination, and the world shall 
see which party has reason on his side. Con- 
sequently 1 shall marry my daughter to the 
Baron Franz d’Epinay, because I consider it 
would be a proper and eligible match for her 
to make, and, in short, because I choose to 
bestow my daughter’s hand on whomsoever I 
please.” 

“ What ! ” said the count, the anpiobation 
of whose eye Villefort had frequently solicited 
during this speech. “ What ! do you say 
that M. Noirtier disinherits Mademoiselle de # 
Villeforl because she is going to marry M, lc 
Baton Franz d’Epinay ? ” 

“Yes, sir, that is the reason,” said Villc- 
fort, shrugging his shoulders. 

“The apparent reason at least,” said Ma- 
dame de Villefort. 

“ The real reason, madame, I caii assure _ 
you ; I know my father. ” 

“ But I want to know in what way M. 
cl’Epinay can have displeased your father more 
than any other person ? ” 

“ I believe I know M. Franz d’Epinay, ** 
said the cfcunt ; “ is he not the son of General 
de Quesnel, who was created Baron d’Epinay 
by Charles X.?” % 

“The same,” said Villefort. 

“ Well ! but he is a charming young man, 
according to my ideas, ” • 
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“ He is, which makes me believe that it is 
only an excuse df M. Noirtier’s to prevent his 
granddaughter marrying ; old men are always 
so selfish in their affection,” said Madame de 
Villefort. 

“ But,” said Monte-Cristo, “ do you not 
know any cause for this hatred ? ” 

“ Ah. ma foi / who is to know ? ” 

“ Perhaps it is some political difference?” 

My father and the Baron d’Epinay lived 
in those stormy times of which 1 have only 
seen the few last days,” said De Villefort. 

“ Was not your father a Bonapartist ? ” 
asked Monte -Cristo ; “ I think I remember 
that you told me something of that kind. ” 

44 My father has been a Jacobin more than 
anything else,” said Villefort, carried by his 
emotion beyond the bounds of prudence ; 
“ and the senator’s robe, which Napoleon cast 
on his shoulders, only served to disguise the 
old man without in any degree changing him. 
When my father conspired, it was not for the 
emperor, it was against the Bourbons ; for M. 
Noirtier possessed this peculiarity, he never 
projected any Utopian schemes which could 
never be realized, but strove for possibilities, 
and he applied to the realization of these pos- 
sibilities the terrible theories of Montagne, 
who never shrank from any means which he 
deemed necessary to their accomplishment.” 

“ Well,” said Monte-Cristo, “ it is just as I 
thought ; it was politics which brought Noir- 
tier and M. d’Epinay into personal contact. 
Although General d’Epinay served under 
Napoleon, did he not still retain Roysdist sen- 
timents ? And was he not the person who was^ 
assassinated one evening on leaving a Bona-' 
parlist meeting to which he had been invited 
on the supposition of his favouring the cause 
of the emperor ? ’* 

Villefort looked at the count almost with 
terror. 

“Am I mistaken, then?” said Monte- 
Cristo. 

“ No, sir, the facts were precisely what you 
have stated,” said Madame de Villefort ; “ and 
it was to prevent the renewal of old feuds 
that M. de Villefort formed the idea of uniting 
•in the bcilids of affection the two children of 
these inveterate enemies. ” 

“ It was a sublime and charitable thought,” 
said Monte-Cristo, “ and the whole world 
should applaud it. It would be noble to see 
Mademoiselle Noirtijr de Villefort assuming 
the title of Madame Franz d’Epinay.” 

Villefort shuddered, and looked at Monte- 
Cristo as if he wished to 1 cad in his coun- 
tenance the real feelings which had dictated 
the words he had just pronounced. But the 
count completely baffled the penetration of the 
protutvur du rot, and prevented him from dis- 
covering anything beneath the never- varying 
smile her was so constantly in the habit of 
assuming 

44 Akuough,” said De Villefort, “it will be 
a serious thing fpr Valentine to lose the for- 


tune of her grandfather, I do not think the 
marriage will be prevented on that account* ' 
nor do I believe that M. d’Epinay will be 
frightened at this pecuniary loss ; he will, per- 
haps, hold me in greater esteem than the 
money itself, seeing that I sacrifice everything 
in order to keep my word with him ; besides, 
he knows that Valentine is rich in right of her 
mother, and that she will, in all probability, 
inherit the fortune of M. and Madatne de 
Saint-Meran, her mother’s parents, who both 
love her tenderly.” 

“And who are fully as well worth loving 
and tending as M. dc Noirtier,” said Madame 
de Villefort; “besides, they are to come to 
Paris in about a month, and Valentine, after 
the affront she has received, need not consider 
it necessary to continue to bury herself alive 
by being shut up with M. Noirtier.” 

The count listened with satisfaction to this 
tale of wounded self-love and defeated am- 
bition. 

“ But it seems to me,” said Monte-Cristo, 

“ and I must begin by asking your pardon for 
what I agi about to say, that if M. Noirtier 
disinherits Mademoiselle de Villefort on account 
of her inariying a man whose father he de- 
tested, he cannot have the same cause of com- 
plaint against this dear Edward.” 

“ True,” said Madame de Villefort, with 
an intonation of voice which it is impossible 
to describe ; “ is it not unjust — shamefully un- 
just?... Poor Edward is as much M. Noirtier’s ' 
j grandchild as Valentine, and yet, if she had * 
not been going to marry M. Franz, M. Noir- 
tier would have left her all his money ; and 
supposing Valentine to be disinherited by her 
grandfather, she will still be three times richer 
than he.” 

The count listened and said no more. 

“M. le Comte,” said Villefort, “we will 
not entertain you any longer with our family 
misfortuwss. It is true that my patrimony will 
go to eno^w charitable institutions, and my 
father will have deprived me of my lawfui 
inheritance without any reason for doing so ; 
but I shall have the satisfaction of knowing 
that I have acted like a man of sense and 
feeling. M. d’Epinay, to whom I have pro- 
mised the interest of this sum, shall receive it, 
evefn if I endure the most cruel privaiions.” 

“ However,” said Madame de Villefort, 
returning to the, one idea which incessantly 
occupied her mind, ,* 4 perhaps it would be 
better to represent this unlucky affair to £f. 
d’Epinay, in order td give him tne opportunity 
of himself renouncing his claim to tne hand of 
Mademoiselle de Vtllefort.” 

“Ah, that would be a great pity,” said 
Villefort. 

“A great pity f ” said Monte-Cristo. 

“ Undoubtedly,” said Villefort, moderating 
the tones of his voice ; “ a marriage, once con- 
certed and then broken off, throws a sort of , 
discredit* on a young lady ; then, again, the 
old reports which I was so anxious to put At) 
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end to, will instantly gain ground no, it will j 
all go well ; M. d’Epmay, if be is an honour- 
able man, will consider himself moie than ever 
pledged to Mademoiselle de Villefort ; unless 
ne were actuated by a decided feeling of 
avarice ; but that is impossible.” 

“ I agree with M. de Villefort,” said Monte- 
Cristo, fixing his eyes on Madame de Ville- 
fort ; “ and if 1 were sufficiently intimate with 
him to allow of giving my advice, J would 
persuade him, since 1 have been told M. 
d’Epmay is coming back, to settle this affair 
at once beyond all possibility of 1 evocation ? 

I will answer for the success of a project 
which vi ill reflect so much honoui on M. de 
Villefort.’ 

The procureur du roi rose, delighted with | 
the pioposition, but his wife slightly changed 
colour. 

“ Well, that is all that I wanted, and I will 
be guided by a counsellor such as you are,” 
said he, extending his hand to Monte-Cristo 1 
“ Therefoie let every one here look upon what 1 
has passed to-day as if it had not happened, | 
and as though we had never thought of such 1 
thing as a change m our onginal plans!” j 

44 Sii,” said the count, “the world, unjust , 
as it is, lull be pleased with yom resolution ; 1 
your friends will lie proud of you, and M. < 
d’Epmay, even if he took Mademoiselle de 
Villefort without any dowry, which he will 
not do, would lie delighted with the idea of 
entering a family which could make such 
^sacrifices m ordei to keep a promise and fulhl 
a duty.” 

At the conclusion of these words the count 
rose to depart. 

“ Are you going to leave us, M. le Comte? ” 
said Madame de Villefort. 

“ I am soriy to say I must do so, mailamc ; 

I only came to lemind you of your ptomise foi 
Saturday.” 

44 Did you fear that we should foigl it ? ” 

4 4 You are^very good, madame ; M. le 
Villefort has so many important and urgent 
occupations.” 

44 My husband has given his word, sir,” said 
Madame de Villefort; “you have just seen 
him resolve to keep it when he has all to lose, 
and surely there is more reason for his doing so 
where he has all to gain ! ” • 

44 And,” said Villefort, “is it at your house 
in the Champs-Elysees that you receive your 
visitors?” 

b 41 No,” said Monte-Cristo, 44 which is pre- 
cisely the reason which renders your kindness 
more meritorious, — it. is in the country.” 

44 In the country?” i 

“Yes.” 

u Where is it, then?" near Paris, is it 
not?” 

44 Very near ; only half a league from the 
Barriers, — it is at Auteuil.” 

44 At Auteuil ? ” said Villefort ; 44 true, 
Madame de Villefort told me you lived at i 
Auteuil, since it was to your house* that she 


was taken. And in what part of Auteuil do 
you reside ? ” 

44 Rue de la Fontaine.” 

44 Rue de la Fontaine ! ” exclaimed Villefort, 
in an agitated tone ; 44 at what number ? ” 

44 No. 28.” 

“Then,” cried Villefort, “was it you who 
bought M. de Saint-Meran’s house ? ” 

“Did it belong to M. de Ramt-Meran?” 
demanded Monte-Cristo. 

44 Yes,” replied Madame de Villefort : “and 
would you believe it, M. le Comte ” 

“ Believe what 

44 You think this house pretty, do you not?” 

“ I think it charming.” 

44 Well ! my husband would never live in it.” 

44 Indeed ! ” returned Monte-Cmto ; ** that 
is a picjudice on your part, M. de 'Villefort/ 
for which I am quite at a loss to account.” 

44 1 do not like Auteuil, sir, ” said the pro- 
cureur du roi , making an cwdent effort to 
appear calm. 

“ But I hope you will not carry your anti- 
pathy so far as to deprive me of the pleasure 
of your company, sir ! ” said Monte-Cristo. 

“No, M. le Comte — I hope — I assure you 
I will do all I can,” stammered Villefort. 

44 Oh,” said Montc-Cnsto, “I allow of no 
excuse. On Saturday, at six o’clock, I shall 
he expecting you, and if you fail to come, I 
shall think — for how do I know to the con- 
traiy ? — that this house, which has remained 
uninhabited for twenty years, must have some 
gloomy tradition or dreadful legend connected 
with it.” 

“ I witl come, M. le Comte,—! will be sute 
to come,” said Villefoit, eageily. 

“Thank you,” said Monte-Cristo; 44 now 
you must permit me to take my leave of you.” 

“ You said before you were obliged to leave 
us, M. le Comte,” said Madame de Villefort, 
44 and you were about to tell us the nature of 
the engagement which was to deprive us of 
the pleasure of your society, when your atten- 
tion was called to some othei subject.” 

“ Indeed, madame ! ” said Montc-Christo ; 
44 1 scarcely know if I daie tell you where I 
am going.” 

“Bah!” 

44 Well, then, it is to see a thing on which I 
have sometimes mused for hours together. ” 

44 What is it?” 

“A telegraph. So now I have told my 
secret.” 

44 A telegraph ! ” repeated Madame de 
Villefort. 

44 Yes, a telegraph ! I had often seen one 
placed at the end of a road on a hillock, and 
m the light of the sun ils black arms, bending 
in every direction, always reminded one of the 
claws of an immense beetle ; and I assure you 
it was%iever without emotion that I gazed on 
it, for I could not help thinking how wonder- 
ful it was that these various signs should be 4 
made to cleave the air with such precision as 
to convey to the distance of three hundred 
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leagues (the ideas and wishes of a man sitting it will be daik, and you will not be able to 
at a tabic at one end of the line to another see anything M 

man similaily pi iced at the opposite estienuty, 44 Ala Jot f you frighten me Which is the 

and all this effected by the simple act of voli nearest way? Bayonne 

tion on the pirt ot the individual commumca 44 Yes * the road to Bayonne 

ling the intelligence I began to think of 44 And afterwards the road to Chatillon ? ” 

genii, sylphs, gnomes, in short of all the “Yes” 

ministers of the occult sciences, until I laughed 4 By the tower of Montlhery, you mean?” 

aloud at the freaks of my own imagination 44 Yes ” 

Now, it nnn occuried to me to wish foi a 44 Thank you Good-bye. On Saturday I 
nexiti inspection of thest lxige insects, with will tell <you my impressions concerning the 
then 1 ii' bl u k claws, for I xlw ivs feared to , Ultguph At he door the count was met 


fm 1 undo then stout wings some little hum m 
genius fagged to death with cabals, factions, 
m 1 government intrigues But one fine dn 
I luinc 1 tint the mover of this Ule^i ij)h w is 
only a pioi wietch hired for twelve him lit d 
francs i year, an 1 employed ill the d n, not in 
stulvim, the heavens like an astion mur noi 
m gazing on the wait r like m ingle r noi evtn 
enjoying the prmUgt of ob civmg tlie t nmtiy 
around Inm but all Ins monotonous life was 
pftsstd m witching Ins fellow insect, who wis 
j>la<c 1 fnit oi tne k iguts distint fiom him 
At length T expel iMice 1 a dcsiu to obseive 
nexici this living elnvsilis ml to enkavour 
toumkrst ind the scutl put p ] aye l by thise 
meet ictus sun-ply by means of -uicci. ssivcly 
pull mi, hfk rent pie s if string ” 

44 \n l He V on g ■)iui r thei e 3 ’ , 

44 1 nn 

4 Whit tele n aj h do ym mteni visi ing? 
thnl >f the h mi kpu men! m ol the ol mi 
vit me ? 

4 Oh n > ’ I sli 11 fm 1 the ie pe )| le wh ) 
will fc lee me t uii h i Ian 1 tli ngs ot u\ln h I 
would picfci t uni in l^n lant ml wht 
would tiy to t\pl m t > i i in s})H< if inis If 
a mysit iy which c ve i th \ d n tunkrstanl 
AI i f t ' 1 sh mil wish t ) 1 p im illu i ns 
cone inmg nisi t uiiiiii im 1 n is \ ill 
en m^h * > haw tli s lis ipiti 1 wh h f ha I 
joirne 1 f my iill>w t Ratio s 1 sliill, thtre 
foie, n 3t v^it c if he i f these t le n i ihs, lull 
oik ii lht >pt i t unt i \ vv urt I h 11 fin l i 
good in uit l simplci >n wh ) kn ms no m ut 
than the nnchim h is empl >yel ti w il ” 

4 \ u lit a s igulii m in snd \ llcf nt 
“What line w u*lv malvis me to study J ’ 

44 Hi at win Ii is in isl m usu jusl it tins 
time ’ 

44 lhe Spanish one you mcai I supp se * y 
“Vcs, shoull you hkt a le u to the 
minister tha t the v might ixjhntivm — 

44 No/ sud Monte t nst » , ‘ sinf't , is 1 

tol l you befoic, I do n )t wi h to compuhend 
U Xht moment I uidu stand u tliuc will 
no longer exist a telegraph foi im , it will lie 
nothing more than a sign fjom M Duchxtel, 
oi fiom M Montahvet, transmitted to the 
pitltl of Bavonne, mystified by twa Greek 
woids, tl > i fibrin It is the insect with 
bl ick chws in l the aw ful vvor 1 w hi< li I wish 
U> retain i* nv imagination m all its puuty 
and in all its imp >rtan« i * 

44 Go, then , kn in the couise of two hous 


I hy the two notaues, who had just completed 
the act which was to disinherit Valentine, and 
who weie leaving undei the conviction of 
hivingdone £* thing which could not fail of 
redounding considerably to thur credit 
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i irr Mf nrot) oi unniv a gardfntr or 

D *ftMK I l HA I IA1 His IIVIHFS 

Noi on the hanit night he had intended, but 
the next morning, the ( iunt of Monte C risto 
Wi nl out by the l»imei d Luki, tikmg the 
i nl to Oiltans leaving the village of 
I mas, with nit stopj in & u the Pdtgrxph, 
which, at the moment the eounl pissed, thiew 
out il long hon> irms he rt ached tin ti vver 
of Montlhery, situ tied, as cvciv one kn jus, 
upon the highest point ot the ] 1 nn ol that 
name A.t tlie f ) >t of th hill the count lis 
m mule l, an l bc^ui to asr nd the mountain 
b\ i little, win hn^ pith ib ut c ighteui inches 
vv i h w he n he r ache d the summit he found 
linnstll stopped bv a ht lee, upon which gieen 
fiuit had suer eel d to it l ind white floweis 
Monte J list) I > >1 e 1 i u the dom of the 
enr loxureVand u is not long m finding it Tt 
wa a httlSww a > len gatv working on willow 
* hinges and fastuic i with a nail and string 
lb count soon understood its mechanism, 
ind the door opened He then found hmisqlf 
m i little gardtn, about twenta feet long by 
twelve wih b mrnUd on one side hj part of 
th he Ige m which w i futnud the ingenious 
mac'hint v\c have named a door , and ort the 

i olhti by the old tower, covered with i\y and 
studded with wild flovtrs No one would 
, have thought to have seen it thus wrinkled 
I and yet adorned, like an old lady whose grand- 
children come to gieet her on hei bnthday, 
that it could have related some temble scenes, 
if it could have added a voice to the menacing 
ears which an old proverb awards to walls. 

I he gxulen was crossed by a path of red 
^ruel cdgel by a border of thick box, of 
many yeais growth, and of atone and colour 
that would have delighted the heart of Dela- 
cioix, oui modem Rubens. This path was 
formed ir\ the shape of the figure 8, thus, Hi 
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its windings, making a walk of sixty fed in a “ but you should take into consideration the 
garden of only twenty. Never had Flora, youth and greediness of the delinquent.” 
the fresh and smiling goddess of gardeners, “ Of course,” said the gai doner ; “ but that 
been honoured with a purer or more minute does not make it the less unpleasant, llut, 
Worship than that which was paid to her in sir, once more I beg pardon ; perhaps you 
this little enclosure. In fact, of the twenty, are an officer that I am detaining here?’* 
rosetrees which formed the parterre, not one And he glanced timidly at the count’s blue 

lx>re the mark of the fly, nor were there to coal. 

be seen any of those clusters of green insects “ Calm j ourself, my friend,” said the count, 

which destroy plants growing in a damp soil, with that smile which at his will became so 

And yet it was not because the damp had terrible or benevolent, and which this time 

been excluded from the garden; the earth, beamed only with the latter expression ; lam 

black as soot, the thick foliage of the trees, j not an inspect 01 , but a traveller, conducted 

told it was theie; besides, had natural i here by a curiosilv ho half repents of, since he 

humidity been wanting, it could have lieen causes you to lose jour time. ’ 
immediately supplied by artificial means, “ Ah ! my time is not valuable,” replied 
thanks to a lank of water, sunk in one of the the man with a melancholy smile. “ Still it 
corners of the garden, and upon which were belongs to government, and I ought not to 
stationed a frog and a toad, who, fiom anti- j waste ii ; but having received the signal that I 
patliy, no doubt, always remained on the two j might rest for an hour*’ (heie he glanced at 
opposite sides of the basin. There w,is not ! the, sun-dial, for there was everything in the 
a blade of grass to be seen in the* paths, noi a ! enclosure of Montlhcry, even a sun-dial), 
weed in t lie flower beds; no line lady evei “ and having ten minutes before me, arid my 
trained and watered her geraniums, her caetu^ strawberries being ripe, when a day longer — 
and rhododendrons, with mure pain*, tlun this By-thc-by, sir, do you think dormice eat 
hitherto unseen gardener bcstuwvd upon his them?” 

little enclosure. Monle-Cnslo stopped after “Indeed, I should think not,” replied 
having cloned the door and fastened the string Monte-Cristo ; “ dormice are bad neighbours 
to the nail, and cast a look mound. for us who do not eat them preserved, as the 

‘•The mnn at the telegraph, '* said he, Homans did.” 

“must either engage a gardener 01 devote “ What ? did the Romans cat them !” said 
himself passionately to agriculture.” Suddenly the gardener — “ ale dormice ?” 
he struck himself against something crouching “ I have read so in Petronius,” said the 
behind a wheel batlow filled with leaves; the count. 

something rose, uttering an exclamation of “ Kindly ! They can’t be nice though they 
astonishment, and Monte-Cristo found himself do say, ‘as fat as a- dormouse.’ It is not a 
facing a man about fifty years old, who was wonder they arc fat, sleeping all day, and 
plucking stiawberries, which he was placing only waking to eat all night. Listen ; last 
upon vine-leaves. lie had twelve leaves and year 1 had four apricots, they stole one. I 
about as many strawberries, which, on rising had one nectarine, only one ; well, sir, they 
suddenly, he let fall from his hand. “ You arc ate half of it on the wall, — a splendid uecta- 
gathering your crop, sir” said Moptc-Cristo, line ; 1 never ale a better.” 
smiling. J “You ate it?” 

“ Excuse me, sir,” replied the^nan, raising “That is to say, the half that was left, — 
his hand to his cap ; “lam not up there, 1 you understand; it was exquisite, sir. Ah! 
know, but I have only just come down. ” those gentlemen never choose the worst 

“ Do not let me interfere with you in any- morsels ; like Mere Simon’s son, who has not 
thing, my friend,” said the count; “gather chosen the worst strawberries. But this year,” 
your strawberries, if, indeed, there are any continued the horticulturist, “ I’ll take care jt 
left.” shall not happen, even if I should be forced 

“I have ten left,” said the man, “ fot^here to sit up the whole night to watch when the 
are eleven, and I had twenty-one, live more strawberries are ripe.” Montc-Crifcto had seen 
than last year. But I am not surprised ; the enough. Every man has a devouring passion 
spring has been .warm this year, and straw- in his heart, as every fruit has its worm ; 
berries require heat, sir. This is the reason that of the man at the telegraph was horti- 
that, instead of the sixteen I had last year, I culture. He begau gathering the vine-leaves 
have this year, you see, eleven already plucked which screened the sun from the grapes, and 
-▼twelve, thirteen, fourteen, fifteen, sixteen, won the heart of the gardener. “Did you 
seventeen* eighteen. Ah, I miss three ! they come here* sir, to see the telegraph ? ” he 
were here last night, sir — I am sure they were said. 

here— -J counted them. It must be the son of “ Yes ; if it be not contrary to the rules.” 

M&re Simon who has stolen them ; I saw him “ Oh, no ! ” said the gardener ; “ there are 

strolling about here this morning. Ah 1 the no orders against doing* so, proving there is 
young rascal ! stealing in a garden,, he does nothing dangerous, and that np one knows 
: hot know where that may lead him* to.” % what we arc saying.” 

Certainly, it is wrong,” said Monte-Cristo ; " I have been told,” sajd the count* “ that 
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you do Aot always yourselves understand the 
signals you repeat.*' 

" Certainly, sir; and that is what I like 
best,” said the man, smiling. 

" Why do you like that best ?** 

"Because then I have no responsibility ; I 
am a machine then, and nothing else ; and, 
so long as I work, nothing more is required 
of me. 

"Is it possible,** said Monte-Cristo to him- 
self, " that I can have met with a man that 
has no ambition ? That would spoil my 
plans.” 

“ Sir,” said the gardener, glancing at the 
sun-dial, " the ten minutes are nearly expired, 
I must return to my post. Will you go up 
with me ? *’ 

"I follow you.” Monte-Cristo entered the 
tower, which was divided into three stages ; 
the lowest contained gardening implements, 
such as spades, rakes, watciing-pols, hung 
against the wall ; this was all the furnittire. 
*nie second was the usual dwelling, or rather 
sleeping- place of the man ; it contained a few 
poor articles of household furniture, a bed, a 
table, two chairs, a stone pitcher, and some 
dry herbs, hung up to the ceiling, which the 
count recognised as sweet peas, and of which 
the good man was preserving the seeds, 
having labelled them with as much care as 
if he had been master botanist in the Jardin 
des Plantes.’* 

" Docs it require much study to learn the art 
of telegraphing, sir?” asked Monte-Cristo. 

"The study does not take long; it was 
acting as a supernumerary that was so tedi- 
ous. ” 

" And what is the pay ? ” 

" A thousand francs, sir.” 

" It is nothing.” 

"No ; but then we are lodged, as you per- 
ceive.” 

Monte-Cristo looked at the room. They 
passed on to the third stage : it was the room 
of the telegraph. Monte-Cristo looked in 
turns at the two iron handles by which the 
machine was worked. " It is very interest- 
ing,” he said; "but it must be very tedious 
for a lifetime.** 

• " Yes 1 ‘at first my neck was cramped with 
looking at it, but at the end of a year I be- 
came used to it ; and then we have our hours 
of recreation and our holidays.” 

" Holidays ! ” 

" Yes.” 

"When?” 

" When we have a fog.” 

" Ah, to be sure. ” 

"Those are, indeed, holidays to me; I go 
into the garden, I plant, I prune, I trim, I kill 
the insects, all day long.*’ 

" How long have you been here ? ” 

"Ten years, and nve as a supernumerary, 
make fifteen.” 

" You are ** 

" Fifty-five years old.” 


“ How lone must you have served to claim 
the pension ? * T 

" Oh, sir ! twenty-five years.” 

" And how much is the pension ? ” 

" A hundred crowns.” 

* * Poor humanity 1 ” murmured Monte-Cristo. 
“ What did you say, sir ! ” asked the 
man. 

" I was saying it was very interesting.” 

" What was ? ” 

"All you were showing me. And you 
really understand none of these signals.” 
"None at all.” 

"And have you never tried to understand 
them?” 

" Never ! why should I ?” 

" But still there are some signals only ad- 
dressed to you ? ” 

" Certainly.” 

"And do you understand them?” 

" They arc alway* the same ” 

" And they mean ” 

" Nothing new: You have an hour: or , 
To-mo> row. ” 

" This is simple enough,” said the count; 
" but look, is not your correspondent putting 
itself in motion ? ** 

1 ‘ Ah, yes ; thank you, sir ! ” 

" And what is it saying — anything you un- 
derstand ? ” 

" Yes ; it asks if I am ready.” 

" And you reply ? ” 

" By the same sign, which, at the same time 
tells my right-hand correspondent that I am 
ready, while it gives notice to my left-hand 
correspondent to prepare in his turn.** 

" It is very ingenious,” said the count. 

“ You will see,’’ said the man, proudly ; 
" in five minutes he will speak.” 

" I have, then, five minutes,” said Monte- 
C-risto to himself; "it is more time than I 
require. My dear sir, will you allow me to 
ask you afquestion ? ** 

"WhaWsit, sir?” 

" You arfc'fond of gardening ? ” 

" Passionately.” 

" And you would be pleased, to have, in- 
stead of this terrace of twenty 'feet, an en- 
closure of t wo acres ? ” 

" Sir, I should make a terrestrial paradise 
of it,” 

"You live badly on your thousand francs ? ” 
“ Badly enough ; but yet I do live.” 

"Yes! but you have only a wretched 
garden. ’* 

" True, the garden is not large.” 

" And, then, such as it is, It is filled with 
dormice, who eat everything.” 

" Ah ! they are my scourges.” 

" Tell me, should you have the misfortune 
to turn your head while your right-hand corres- 
pondent was telegraphing — 

" I should not see him.” 

" Then what would happen ? ” 

" I could not repeat the signals,” 

" And vhen?” 
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*+ Not having repeated them, through negli- 
gence, I should be fined.” 

“ How much ? ” 

“ A hundred francs ” 

“ The tenth of your income — that would be 
fine work ” 

“ Ah ! ” said the man 

“Has it ever happened to you?” said 
Monte Cr^to 

“Once, sir, when I was grafting a rose 
tree ” 

“ Well, suppose you were to alter a signal, 
and substitute anothei ? ” 

“ Ah, that is another case , I should be 
turned otf, and lose my pension ” 

“ 1 hiee hundred francs ? 

“A hundred crowns, yes, sir , so you see 
tint I am not likely to do any of these things ” 
“ N ot even for fifteen years’ w ages ? C ome, 
it is worth thinking about ? ’ 

4 4 For fifteen thousand francs f ” 

“\es 


‘ Sir, you alarm me ” 

“ Nonsense 1 ” 

4 4 Sir ) ou are tempting me ? ’ 

4 Just so, fifteen thousand francs, do you 
understand ? 

44 Sir, let me see my right hand corrcspon 
dent ' 

44 On the contiary, do not look at Jimi, but 
on this ” 

4 4 W hat is it ? 

44 What 1 do you not know these little 
papeis? * 

44 Bank notes ’ ” 

“ l xactly theit aie fifteen of them ’ 

44 And whose aie they ? * 

41 Yours, if you like ’ 

“ Mint ? ” exclaimed the man, half sufio 
cated 

44 \cs , yours — your own propei ty 

“Sir, my right hand cot respondent is 


44 Let him ” ■ 

“Sir, yoi have distracted me/ 1 shall be 
fined ” ✓ 

- 44 That will cost you a hundred fi ancs , you 
see it is your interest to take my bank notes ” 
44 Sir, my right-hand correspondent redouble* 
his signals , he is impatient ” 

44 Never mind — take these ’ and the count 
placed the packet m the hands of the man 
44 Now this is not all,” he said , 44 you dknnot 
live upon your fifteen thousand francs ” 

44 1 shall st^ll have my place ” v 
44 No 1 you will lose it, for you are going to 
alter the sign of your correspondent ” 

44 Oh, sir, what are you proposing? ” 

“A jest 1 ” 

44 Sir, unless you force me— — ” 

44 1 think I can effectually force you f 99 and 
Monte-Cnsto drew another packet from his 
pocket. 4 4 Here are ten thousand moi e francs ” 
he said, 44 with the fifteen thousand already m 
your pocket, then will make twenty-five 
thousand. With five thousand you can buy a 
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pretty ftttto house with two acres of land ; the 
remaining twenty thousand will bringlyou m a 
thousand francs a vear * 

44 A garden with two acres of land ’ " 

44 And a thousand francs a year.” 

“ Oh, heavens ! ” 

“Come, take them 1 ” and Monte-Cnsto 
ioreed the bank notes into his hand. 44 What 
am I to do ? ” 

“ Nothing very difficult ” 

44 But what is it ? ” 

“To repeat these signs,” Monte Cnsto 
took a paper from his pocket, upon which were 
chawn three signs, with numbers to indicate 
the order m which they were to be woiked 
44 1 here, you see it will net take long ” 

44 Yes, but 

“ Do this, and you will have nectarines and 
all the rest ’ The mirk was hit , red with 
fever, while the large diops fell from his brow, 
the man txecuted, one attcr the other, the 
three signs, given by the count, notwithstand 
ing the frightful contortions of tht right hand 
eorresj»ondent, who, not understanding the 
change, began to think the gardener hart be 
come mad A.s to the left hand one, he con 
scientiously repeated the same signals, which 
were definitely earned to the Minister of the 
Intel lor 44 Now you are rich,” said Monte 
C nsto 

‘ \es, ’ leplied the man, 44 but at what a 
price 1 ’ 

listen, friend, ’ said Monte-Cnsto 44 1 
do not wish to cause you anv remoise , believe 
me, then, when I swear to you that you have 
wronged no man but on the contrary have 
benefited mankind * The man looked at the 
bank notes, felt them, counted them ; he 
turned pale, then red , then rushed into his 
room to dunk a glass of watei, but he had 
not time to reach the water jug, and fainted m 
he midst of his diied herbs Tivt minutes 
after, the new telegraph reached ihe minister ; 
Dcbray had the horses put to his carnage, and 
(hove to Danglars 

4 Has your husband anv Spanish bonds ? * 
he asked of the baroness 

44 1 think so, mdted ’ He has six millions* 
woith ” 

“ He must sell them at whatever price ” 

44 Why?’ 

44 Because Don Carlos has fled from Bour- 
ges, and has returned to Spam ” 

44 How do you know?” Debray sh tugged 
his shoulders “The idea of asking howl 
hear the news 1 ” he said 1 he baroness did 
not wait for a repetition , she ran to her hus- 
band, who immecfiatcly hastened to his agent, 
and ordered him to sell it any price When 
it was seen that Dangla s sold, the Spanish 
funds fell directly Danglars lost five hundred 
thousand francs , but he rid himself of all his 
Spanish shares 1 he same evcnmgtbe follow- 
ing was read in ‘ 4 Le Jlhsu/qi/ 9 — “Telegraphic 
despatch The king, Don Carlo^ has escaped 
the vigilance exercised over him at Bourges, 
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and has 4 returned to Spain by the Catalonian 
frontier Barcelona has risen in his favour ” 

All that evening nothing was spoken of but 
the foiesight of DangJars, who had sold his 
shaits, and of the luek of the stock jobber, 
who only lost five hundred thousand francs by 
such a blow Those who had kept then 
shales, oi bought those of Danglars, looked 
upon themselves as lumtd, and passed a very 
bad night Is ext morning “ Lt JUomttur ** 
cont lined the following —“It was without 
any fumdation that */< ALkq,*u ’yesterday 
announced the flight of Don ( arlos ancl the 
icvolt of Birctlona The king (DonCailos) 
hi> not left Bouiges, and the lVnmsul i is in 
the cnjojmtnl of profound peace A Ule- 
^lanhic signil, impropeil) interpreted, owing 
to tne fog, was the cause of tin erroi ” 

The hinds rose one per ctnt. higher th in 
bcfoie tlity had falhn This, icckomnghi* 
loss, and what he had mis&ed g lining, made 
the difieicnce of a million to Danglus 
“Good f * said Monte ( risto to Monel, who j 
was at his house when the news arrived of the 
strange icversi of fortune, of which JHnglais 
had been the victim, “ I have ju*t mult a dis 
covuy foi twenty five thousind funcs for 
which I would hxvt paid a hundred thousand 

“Whit have >011 discovered * * askt 1 
Moinl 

“ T hive just discovered the method of 1 id 
ding a gaidener of the dormice that cat his 
peaches/* 


C HAITLR X. 

UIF IIIAMOMS. 

Ar first sight the exterior of the house at 
Auteuil presented nothing splendid, nothing 
one would expect flora the destined icsidcncc 
of the magnificent Count of Monte Custo , but 
this simplicity was but according to the will of 
its mastci, who positively ordcied nothing to 
be altcu l outside ; this was seen b) examining 
the mtciioi. Indeed, scarcely could the door 
Ik.^ opened .before th< scene (hinged M 
ikaluccio had outdone himself in iht taste dts 
pliyed in furnishing, md m the rapidity with 
which it was executed. As formerly the Due 
d’Antm had in a single night caused a whole 
icenue of tiecs to be cut down that annoyed 
Louis \IV , so in three days had M. Bertuccio 
planted an entirely bare court with poplars, 
large spi tiding sycamores shading the different 
puts of the house, before which, instead of 
the usuil puing stones, half-hidden by the 
gravs, thue extended a turf lawn but that 
morning hid down, and upon which the water 
was )ct glistening hoi the rest, the orders 
had been issued by tin count 5 he himself had 
given a plaff to Bertuccio, marking the spot 
where each tree was to be planted, and the 


shape and extent of the lawn which was to 
succeed the paving-stones Thus the house 
had become uniecogmzable, and Bertuceio 
himself declared he scarcely knew it, encircled 
as 11 was by a framework of trees The over- 
sea would not have objected, while he was 
about it, to have made some improvements in 
the garden, but the count had positively for- 
bidden ti, to be touched. Bertuccio made 
amend , howev ei , by loading the ante chambers, 
staircases, and chimneys with flowers lhat 
which, above all, manifested the shiewdness 
of the steward, and the profound science of the 
master, the one in carrying out the ideas of the 
othei, wis, that this house, which appeared 
only the night befort so sad ancl gloom v 1111 
piegnatcd with that sickly smell one can almost 
fane) to be the smell of time, had, in ont daj, * 
accjuned the ispcet of life, was scenttd with 
its mastci s fivourrU perfumes, and had the 
very light lcguhted aceoidmg to his wish 
When the count arrived, he had under his 
touch his bool s and urns, his eyes rested upon 
j hisiivounU pictures, lus dogs, whose causscs 
1 lie loved, welcomed him in the antechamber , 
the buds, ,\\h sc sum's delighted him cheered 
him w llh then music , and the house , awakened 
fiom its long sleep, like the leepmg beaut) lir 
lie wood, lived, sang, md bloomed like the 
houses we line lour dunshtd, and m which, 
when we are foiled Lo leave them, we leave a 
put of oui souls Ihe stivinls passed gaily 
along tlu line couit )at 1 , sonic, belonging to 
the kitchens, gliding d >wn the staus, restated 
but the pievious di), is if they had alwi)s 
inhabited the houst . otheis filling the couch 
houses, w belt the equipages, encased and 
numbcitd, appealed to hive been instilled foi 
the last fifty )cus, and in the stables the 
horses replied by neighing to the gi 00111s, whA 
spoke to them with much moie respect than 
nnn> servants piy then masters 

The libwry was di\idc»d into two parts on 
cither sideV the wall, ancl contained upwards 
of two tlumtmul volumes, one division wa> 
entnely devoted lo novels , and even the' one 
which had been published but the day before w'as 
to be seen in its place in all the dignity of its 
led and gold binding * On the other side of 
the house, to match with the libiaty, was the 
conservator), ornamented with rate flowers, 
blossbmmg m China jars ; and in the midst of 
the greenhouse, marvellous alike to sight and 
smell, was a billiard-table, apparently aban- 
doned during the last hour by the players, who 
had left the balls on the cloth. One chamber 
alone had been icspceted by the magnificent 
Beituccio Before this room, to which you 
could ascend by the grand, and go out by the 
back staii case, the servants passed with curi- 
osity, and Bertuceio with terror. At five 
o’clock precisely, the count arrived before the 
house at Auteuil, followed by All* Bertuccio 
was awaiting this arrival With impatience, 
mingled with uneasiness ; he hoped for some 
compliment^, while, at the $am$ time, he 
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leared t6 have frowns Monte-Cmto descended descended, pole, as though he had issued from 
into the court-yard, walked all over the house, his tomb, instead of his carmge Madame 
without giving any sign of approbation or dis Danglars threw a rapid and inquiring glance 
pleasure, until he entered his bed room, around, which could only be intcrpicltd by 
situated on the opposite side of the closed Monte Cnsto, embracing the couit yud, the 
room , when he approached a little piece of peristyle, and the front of the house then, n 
furniture, made of rosewood, which we re pressing a slight emotion, which must have 
member Jo have noticed on a previous occa been seen on her countenance if she hal pei- 
sion w That will at least sene to put my nutted hei face to become pale, she ascendtd 
gloves m, ’ he said the Steps, saying to Morrel, “ Su, if you weie 

“ Will your Excellency deign tef open it?” a fru.net of mint I should ask you if you would 
said the delighted Bertuccio, “and you will sell your hoist * 

find gloves m it ** In all tht rest of the fur Monti smiled with an expression veiy like 
niture tht count found everything h« rtquired a gumact, and tlnn tinned round to Monte 
—smelling bottles, cigars, bijouUtie C risto, as if to ask him to extricate him from 

“ Oood 1 * he said , and M Bertuccio left his embarrassments The count understood 
enraptuied, so gteat, so powerful, and n al w is him “Ah, mad amt ' ht aid 4 why did 
the infiuencc exercised by this man over you not mal c th at lamest of me * ’ 
all who surrounded him At pitcistly six “With you, sa ' lepliel the baioness, 
o’clock the clatter of horses* hoofs was licird “one tan wish for nothing >nt is so suit to 
at the entrance door , it was our captain of obtain it If it weu so with M Moiul — ” 
Spall is, who hid irrived on Med< a “ Unfortunateh replied the count “lam 

“ I am sure I am the fiist, tne 1 Al >rrcl wiLntss that M Morrel Jmnol giu up his 
“ T did it oil purpose to have you a minute to home, his honoui bting engaged m keeping 
myself, before every one emit Julie and it 
hmmanucl have a thousand things 4 tell y ni “ How so’’ 

Ah 1 really this is magnificent' Vut tell “lltlud i w ager he would tame Medea in 

me count, will your people take can of my the spict of six months \ou understand 
hoise? ’ now tint if lie were to get rid of it before the 

“ Do not alaim ycnnstlf, my dtai AIa\i turn nimel he would not only lost his bet, 
milnn- they underst ind l ut people w mid say he was afrai 1 of it , \nd 

14 1 mean, because he wants petting If a lnavc captain of Spahis cannot lisk this, 
you had seen at what i pace he tame, 111 <. the t v^n to giatify a pretty woman, which is, in 
wind ' * my opuu >n, one of the most sacred obliga 

4 1 shoull think so, — a hoist* that c >st tions in the woild ” 

5 ooo frtnes 1 ” said Monte (ut in the t me \ii u see my pcsition madame,” said 
win h i hthci would use towud i s n Morrel, 1 estov ing a grateful snult on Monte- 

“ Do you rcgiet them ? as] ed Moircl, w ith Cnsto 
hi* open Hugh 4 It setm to tne ’ said Panglais, in his 

44 1 1 * ( crlamly not*’ repli l the count cjuse t >nc ill c once lied by \ forced smile, 

“No, I should only regret it the horse hid 4 that you hue ilready b ot horses enough ” 
not proved good ** Madame Pandirs 11 m illowtrl remaiks of 

“ It is so good, that I hau distanced Af de this km 1 1 > p iss unit itned , but, to the sur 

Chateau Rcnaud, one oF tht bAt lulus m pn e of the young peoj It she pretended not 

1 ranee, and M T )c bray, who Imli mount the t> heai it uul sud nothing Monte C usto 
mmister’s Arabians , and il se at their hftls . smiltd at lur unusuil humility, and showed 
are the horses of Madame Danglars, who her two immense porcelain jars, c m red with 
always go at six leagues m hour | marine pltnts, of a size &d dclicuy that 

“ Then they follow you •* iskecl Monte could alone eman tte frjB nature The 
Cfisto baioness was astonished “Why,* said ‘-he, 

" See they are here * ’ And at the same “ you could plant one of the chestnut trees m 
minute a carnage with smoking horses, Sceom tht ruileitcs inside 1 How can such cnor- 
panied by two mounted gentlemen, arrrnd at mous jars have been manufactured ? 
the gate, wluch opened before them The 44 Ah, nj admit 1 ” replied Monte Cnsto, 
carnage drove round, and stopped at the steps, “you must not ask of us, tlu manufacture!* 
^followed by the horsemen The instant Debray of glass muslin, such a question It is the 
had tourhed the ground, he was at the carnage work of mother age, constiucted by the genu 

door He offered his hand to the baroness, of earth and water ” 
who, descending, took it with a peculiarity of “How so ?— at what peuod can that hav£ 
manner imperceptible to every one but Monte been ? ” 

Cnsto. But nothing escaped the count’s “ I do not know , I have only heard that 
notice i and he observed a little note, slipped an ^mpeior of China had an oven built ex 
With an indescribable ease, bespeaking the ptessly, and thit m this oven twelve jars like 
frequent practice of this manoeuvre, from the this were successively baked. % Two broke, 
hand of Madame Danglars to that of the mih from the heat of the fire , the other ten were 
later's secretary. After his wife the banker sunk three hundred fathoms deep into the sea« 
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The sea, knowing what was required of her, eyes glanced from father to son, and then, 
threw over them her weeds, encircled them naturally enough rested on the Utter, whom 
with coral, and encrusted them with shells ; they began criticising, 

the whole was cemented by two hundred “ Cavalcanti said Debray. 

years beneath these almost impervious depths, “A fine name,” said Morrel. 

for a revolution carried away the emperor who I “ Yes,” said Ch&tequ -Renaud, “ these 

wished to make the trial, and only left the j Italians are well named and badly dressed.” 
documents proving the manufacture o t the J “ You are fastidious, Ch&teau-ReAaud,” re- 
jars and their descent into the sea. At the j plied Debray, “ those clothes ore well cut 
end of two hundred years the documents were and quite new.” 

found, and they thought of bringing up the 4 ‘ That is just what I find fault with. That 

jars. Divers descended in machines, made gentleman appears to be well dressed for the 
expressly on the discovery, into the bay first time in fus life.” 

where they were thrown ; but of ten three “ Who are those gentlemen ? ” asked 

only remained, the rest having been broken Danglars of Monte-Cristo. 
by the waves. I am fond of these jars, upon “You heard — Cavalcanti.” 
which, perhaps, misshapen, frightful monsters “ That tells me their name, and nothing 
have fixed their cold, dull eyes, and in which else.” 

myriads of small fish have slept, seeking a “ Ah ! true. You do not know the Italian 

refuge from the pursuit of their enemies. ” nobility ; the Cavalcanti are all descended 

Meanwhile Danglars, who had carecffiittle for from princes.” 

curiosities, was mechanically tearing off the “ Have they any fortune ? ” 

blossoms of a splendid orange-tree, one after “An enormous one.” 

another. When he had finished with the “ What do they do ? ” 

orange-tree, he began at the cactus ; but this, “ Try tp spend it all. They have some 

not being so easily plucked as the orange-tree, business with you, I think, from what they 

pricked him dreadfully. He shuddered, and told me the day before yesterday. I, indeed, 

rubbed his eyes as though awaking from a invited them here to-day on your account. I 

dream. will introduce you to them.” 

“Sir,” said Monte-Cristo to him, “I do “But they appear to speak French withe 
not recommend my pictures to you who pos- very pure accent,” said Danglars. 

sess such splendid paintings ; but, neverthe- “ The son has been educated in a college 

less, here are two by Hobbima, a Paul Potter, in the south ; I believe near Marseilles. You 
a Mieris^two Gerard Douws, a Raphael, a will find him quite enthusiastic. ” 

Vandyke, a Zurbaran, and two or three by “ Upon what subject?” asked Madame 
Murillo, worth looking at.” Danglars. 

“Stay!” said Debray; “I recognize this “The French ladies, madame. He has 
Hobbima.” made up his mind to take a wife from Paris.” 

“ Ah, indeed ! ” “A fine idea that of his ! ” said Danglars, 

“Yes ; it was proposed for the Museum.” shrugging his shoulders. Madame Danglars 
“ Which, I believe, does not contain one ? ” looked at her husband with an expression 
said Monte-Cristo. which, at apy other time, would have indi- 

“No ; and yet they refused to buy it.” cated a stolin, but for the second time she 
“ Why ?” said Chateau- Renaud. controlled heNk^lf. 

“You pretend not to know, — because “The baron appears thoughtful to-day,** 
government was not rich enough.” said Monte-Cristo to her ; “ are they going to 

“ Ah ! pardon me ! ” said Chateau-Renaud ; put him in the ministry? ” 

“I have heard of these things every day “Not yet, I think. More likely he has 
during the last eight years, and 1 cannot been speculating on the Bourse, ana has lost 
understand them yet.” money.” 

“ You will, by-and -by,” said Debray. “ Me and Madame de Villefort!” cried 

“ I think not, replied Chateau Renaud. Baptistin. They entered. M. de Ville(ort, 

“ Major Bartolomeo Cavalcanti and Count notwithstanding his self-control, was visibly 
Andrea Cavalcanti ! ” announced* Baptistin. affected ; and when Moitte-CristO touched 
A black satin stock, fresh from the maker's his hand, he felt it tremble. “ Certainly, « 
hands, grey moustaches, a bold eye, a major's women alone know how to' dissimulate,” 
uniform, ornamented with three medals and said Monte-Cristo to himself glancing at 
five crosses — in fact, the thorough bearing of Madame Danglars, who was smiling on the 
an old soldier — such was the appearance of procurer de roi , and embracing his wifp. 
Major Bartolomeo Cavalcanti, that tender After a short time the count saw^ Bertuccio, 
father with whom we are already acquainted, who, until then, had been occupied on the 
Close to him, dressed in entirely new clothes, other side of the house, glide into an adjoining 
advanced smilingly Count Andrea Cavalcanti, room. He went to mm. “ What do you 
the dutiful son whom we also know. The want, M. Bertuccio ? ” said he. ' 'i\ ‘ l '\ 
three young people were talking together. “Your excellency has not stated fheippl^ 
On the entrance of the new comers, their of guests.” * ‘ 

( ■ - 
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4t Ah, true l ” 

“ How many covers? n 
“ Count for yourself. ” 

“ Is every one here, your excellency ? ” 
“Yes.” 

Bertuccio glanced through the door, which 
was ajar. The count watched him. 

“ Good heavens t ” he exclaimed. 

“ What is the matter ? ” said the count. 

“ That woman ! — that woman J ” 

“Which?” 

“The one with a white dress and so many 
diamonds— the fair one.” 

“ Madame Danglars ? ” 

“ I do not know her name — but it is she, 
sir, it is she ! ” 

“ Whom do you mean ? ” 

“The woman of the garden ’—she that was 
encitnte — she who was walking while she 
waited for ” 

Bertuccio stood at the open door with his 
eyes starting and his hair on end. 

“ Waiting for whom ? ” 

Bertuccio, without answering, pointed to 
Villefort with something of the gesture Mac- 
beth uses to point out Banquo. 

“Oh, oh!” he at length muttered ; “do 
you see? ” 

“What? Who?” 

“Him!” 

“ Him ! — M. de Villefort, the ptocureur du 
roil Certainly, I see him.” 

“Then I did not kill him!” 

11 Really, I think you are going mad, good 
Bertuccio,” said the count. 

“ Then he is not dead ? ” 

“ No ; you see plainly he is not dead ; in- 
stead of stiiking between the sixth and seventh 
left rib, as your countrymen do, you must have 
struck higher or lower ; and life is very 
tenacious in these law'yers; or, rather, thcie 
is no truth in anything you have told me ; it 
^ was a flight of the lmaginaljoi^- a dream of 
your fancy. You went to sleeijVull of thoughts 
of vengeance ; they weigheff heavily upon 
your stomach ; you had the nightmare — that s 
all. Come, calm yourself, and reckon : M. 
and Madame de Villefort, two ; M, and 
Madame Danglars, four : M. de Chateau- 
Renaud, M. Debray, M. Morrel, seven ; 
Major Bartolomeo Cavalcanti, eight.”# 

“ Eight 1 ” repeated Bertuccio. 

“ Stop ! You are in a shocking hurry to 
be off— you forget one of my guests. Lean a 
little to (he left. Stay ! look at M. Andrea 
Cavalcanti — that young man in a black coat, 
^looking at Murillo's Madonna; now he* is 
wming.” 

lyThis time Bertuccio would have uttered an 
exclamation had not a look from Monte-Cristo 
silenced him. 

“ Benedetto ! ” he muttered ; “ fatality ! ” 

“ Half-past six o’clock has just struck, M. 
Bertuccio, said the . count, severely ; “ I 
cfdepd dinner at that hour, and I do not like 
to watt ; ” and he returned to hU guests, while 


Bertuccio, leaning against the wall, succeeded 
in reaching the dining-room. 

Five minutes afterwards the doors of the 
drawing-room were thrown open, and Bertuccio 
appearing, said, with a violent effort, “The 
dinner waits.” 

The Count of Monte-Cristo offered his arm 
to Madame de Villefort. “M. de Villefort,” 
he said, “will you conduct the Baroness 
Danglars?” 

Villefort complied, and they passed on to 
the dining-room. 


CHAPTER XI. 

THE DINNER. 

IT was evident that one sentiment pervaded 
the whole of the guests on entering the dining- 
room. Each one asked himself what strange 
influence had conducted them to this house ^ 
and yet astonished, even uneasy though they' 
were they still felt they would not like to be 
absent. The recent events, the solitary and 
eccentric position of the count ; his enormous, 
nay, almost incredible fortune, should have 
made men cautious, and have altogether pre- 
vented ladies visiting a house where there was 
no one of their own sex to receive them ; and 
yet both had passed the bounds of prudence 
and decorum. Stimulated by an invincible 
curiosity, there were none present, even in* 
eluding Cavalcanti and his son, notwithstand- 
ing*^ stiffness of the one and the carelessness 
of the other, who were not thoughtful, on flftd- 
i ing themselves assembled at the house of this 
* incomprehensible man. Madame Danglars had 
| started when Villfefort, on the count's invita- 
| tion, offered his arm ; and Villefort felt that 
his glance was uneasy beneath his gold spec- 
i tacles, when he felt the arm of the baroness 
[ press upon his own. • None of this had escaped 
the count, and even by this mere contact of in- 
dividuals the scene had already acquired con- 
siderable interest for an observer. M. de Ville- 
fort had on the right hand Madame Danglars, 
on his left Morrel. The counUwas seat^p be- 
tween Madame de Villefort and Danglars ; the 
other seats were filled by Debiay, who was 
placed between the two Cavalcanti, and by 
Chateau-Renaud, seated between Madame de 
Villefort and Morrel. 

The repast was magnificent ; Monte-Cristo 
had endeavoured completely to overturn the 
Parisian ideas, and to feed the curiosity US' 
much as the appetite of his guests. It was an 
Oriental feast that he offered to them, but 1 of 
such a kind as the Arabian fairies might be sup- 
posed to prepare. Every delicious fruit that 
th& four quarters of the globe could provide 
was heaped in vases from China and jars from 
Japan. Rare birds, retaining ^heir most bril- 
liant plumage, enormous fish, spread upon 
massive silver dishes : together with eveiry 





wine produced in the Archipelago, Asia Minor, 
or the Cape, sparkling in bottles, whose gro- 
tesque shape seemed to give an additional 
flavour to the wine : all these, like one of those 
displays with which Apicius of old gratified his 
» guests, passed in review before the eyes of the 
astonished Parisians, who understood that it was 
possible to expend ;£l,ooo upon a dinner for 
ten persons, but only on the condition of eating 
pearls, like Cleopatra, or drinking beaten gold, 
like Lorenzo di Medici. 

Monte-Cristo noticed the general astonish- 
ment, and began laughing and joking about it. 
“ Gentlemen, he said, “you will admit that, 
when arrived at a certain degree of fortune, the 
superfluities of life are all that can he desired ; 
and the ladies will allow, that, after having 
rinen to a certain eminence of position, the 
ideal alone can be more exalted. Nov. , 
to follow out this reasoning : what is the 
marvellous ?— that which wc do not under- 
stand. What is it that we really desire ? -that 
which wc cannot obtain. Now, to see things 
"Which I cannot understand, to procure im- 
possibilities, these are the study of my life. I 
gratify my wishes by two means — my will and 
my money. I take as much interest in the 
pursuit of some whim as you do, M. Danglars, 
in forming a new railway line ; you, M. de Ville- 
fort, in condemning a culprit to death ; you, M. 
Debray, in pacifying a kingdom ; you, M. de 
Chateau- Renaud, in pleasing a woman ; and 
you, Morrol, in breaking a horse that no one 
can ride. .For example, you see thc^c two 
fish ; one brought fifty leagues beyond St. 
Petersburg, the other, five leagues from 
Naples. Is it not amusing to see them both 
on the same table ? ” 

“What are the two fish?” asked Dang- 
lars. 

“ M. Ch&teau-Renaud, who has lived in 
Russia, will tell you the name of one, and 
Major Cavalcanti, who is an Italian, will tell 
you the name of the other.” 

“This one is, I think,* a sterlet said Cha- 
teau- Kenaud. 

“ And that one, if I mistake not, a lam- 
prey.” 

“Just so. Now r , M. Danglars, ask these 
gentlemen whore they are caught. ” 

“ Sterlets^' said Chateau- Renaud, “are 
only fbund in the Volga.” 

“And,” said Cavalcanti, “I know that 
Lake Fusaro alone supplies lampreys of that 
size.” 

“ Exactly ; one comes from the Volga, and 
the other from Lake Fusaro.” 

“ Impossible ! ” cried all the guests, simul- 
taneously. 

“ Well, this is just what amuses me,” said 
Monte-Cristo. “I am like Nero — cupitor 
impossibilium ; and that it is which is amusing 
you at this moment. This fish, which seems 
so exquisite t<n you, is very likely no better 
than perch or salmon ; but it seemed impos- 
sible to procure it, and here it is.” 


“ But how could you have these fish brought 
to France ? ” 

“ Oh ! nothing more easy. Each fish was 
brought over in a cask, one filled with river 
herbs and weeds, the other with rushes and 
lake plants ; they were placed in a waggon 
built on purpose ; and thus the sterlet lived 
twelve days, the lamprey eight ; and both 
were alive when my cook seized them, killing 
one with milk and the other with wine, Vou 
do not believe me, M. Dariglars !” 

“ 1 cannot help doubting,” answered Dan- 
glars, with his stupid smile. 

“ Baptistin,” said the count, “have the 
other fish brought in — the sterlet and the lam- 
prey which came in the other casks, and 
which arc yet alive.” Danglars opened his 
bewildered eyes ; the company clapped their 
hands. Four servants carried in two casks 
covered with aquatic plants, and in each of 
which was breathing a fish similar to those on 
the table. 

“But why have two of each sort*?” asked 
Danglars. 

“ Merely because one might have died,” 
carelessly answered MuiUo-Ciisto. 

“ You are certainly an extraordinary man,” 
said Danglars; “and philosophers may well 
say it is a fine thing to be rich.” 

“And to have ideas,” added Madame Danglars. 

“ Oh ! do not give me credit for this, 
raadame ; it was clone by the Romans, who 
much esteemed them ; and Bliny relates that 
they sent slaves from Ostia to Rome, who car- 
ried on their heads fish which he calls the 
mulus , and which, from the description, must 
probably be the gold fish. Jt was also con- 
sidered a luxury to have them alive, it being 
an amusing sight to see them rlic* ; for, when 
dying, they change colour three or four times, 
and, like the rainbow when it disappears, pass 
through all the prismatic shades ; after which 
they were se^f. to the kitchen. Their agony 
formed part qf their merit ; if they were not 
Meen alive, thejHvere despised when dead.” 

“ Yes,” said Debray ; “ but then Ostia is 
only a few leagues from Rome.” 

“True,” said Monte-Cristo; “but what 
would be the use of living 1800 years after 
Lucullus, if w'e can do no .better than he 
could?” The two Cavalcanti opened their 
enormous eyes, but had the good sense not to 
say anything. 

“ All this is very extraordinary,” said Chd- 
teau-Renaud ; “ still, what I admire the mqst, 
I confess, is the marvellous promptitude with 
which your orders are executed. Is it not 
true that you only bought this house five or six 
days ago ? ” 

“ Certainly not longer.” 

a Well ! I am sure it is quite transformed 
since last week. If I remember rightly, it' had 
another entrance, arid the court-yard was 
paved and empty ; while, to-day, we have a 
splendid lawn, bordered by trees which appear 
to be a hundred years old*” 


‘‘Why not? I am fond of grass ancl shade,” reminds me forcibly of the chamber of the ; 
said Monte-Cristo. Marchioness de Ganges or Desdcmona. Stay, 4 . ■■ 

“ Yes,” said Madame de Villefort, “ the since we have finished dinner, I will show it to ' 
door was towards the road before ; and on the you, and then we will take cofice in the gar*.* 
day of my miraculous escape you brought me den. After dinner the play.” Monte-Cristo ■; 
into the house from the road, I remember. * looked inquiringly at his guests ; Madame de . 

“ Yes, roadame,” said Monte-Cristo ; “but Villefort rose, Monte-Cristo did the same,, 

I preferred having an entrance which would and the rest followed their example. Ville - 
allow me to sec the Bois de Boulogne over my fort and Madame DanglaVs remained for a 
gate.” moment, as if rooted to iheir seats ; they 

“ In four days ! ” said Morrel ; “ it is extra- interrogated each other with cold glazed eyes. 1 
ordinary ! ” “ Did you hear ?” saicl Madame Danglars. 

“ Indeed,” said ChfUeau-Renaud, “it seems “We must go,” replied Villefort, ottering 
quite miraculous to make a new house out of his arm. Every one else was already scattered 
an old one ; for it was very old, and dull too. in different parts of the house, urged by-curio* 

I recollect coming for my mother to look at Jt sity, for they thought the visit would not be 
when M. de Saint -Me run advertised it for sale limited to the one room, and that, at the same 
two or three years ago.” time, they would obtain a view of the rest Of 

. “M. de Saint-Meran ! ” said Madame de the building, of which Monte-Cristo had 
Villefort ; “ then this house belonged to M. created a palace. Each one went out by the > 
de Saint-Meran before you bought it?” open doors. Monte-Cristo waited for the two 

“ It appears so,” replied Monte-Cristo. who remained ; then, when they had passed, 

“How? do you not know' of whom you he closed the march with a smile, which, if 
purchased it ? ” they could have understood it, would have*.. 

“No, indeed : my steward transacts all this alarmed them much more than a visit to the ' 
business for me.” • room they were about to enter. They, there- 

“ It is certainly ten years since the house fore, began by walking through the apart- 
had been occupied,” said Chateau- Ren. iud ; j meuls, many of which were fitted up in the 
“and it was quite melancholy to look at it, j Eastern style, with cushions and divans 
with the blinds closed, the doors locked, and instead of beds, and pipes instead of furniture, 
the weeds in the court. Really, if the house The drawing-rooms were decorated with the 
had not belonged to the father-in-law of the rarest pictures by the old masters ; the * 
procureur du roi one might have thought it boudoirs hung with draperies from .China/ of 
some accursed place where a horrible crime fanciful colours, fantastic design, and wonclef- 
had been committed.” Villefort, who had | ful texture. At length they ’■‘arjrived at the 
hitherto not tasted the three or four glasses of famous room. There was nothing particular 
rare wine which were placed before him, here about it, excepting that, although daylight had. 
took one, and drank it off. Monte-Cristo disappeared, it was not lighted, and every- 
nl lowed a short time to elapse, and then said, thing in it remained antique, while the rest of 
“ It is singular, baron, but the same idea came the rooms had been re-decorated. These two 
across me the first time I entered it ; it looked causes were enough to give it a gloomy tinge, 
so gloomy I should never have bought it if my “ Oh ! ” cried Madame de Villefort, “ it is 
steward had not acted for me.f Perhaps the really frightful.” 

fellow had been bribed by the notary.” Madame 1 )anglars tried to utter a few words, 

“ It is probable,” slatnmetftfi out dc Ville- but was not heard. Many observations were 
fort ; “but, believe me, I have nothing .to do made, the result of which was the unanimous 
with this corruption. This house is part of opinion that there was a sinister appearance' 
the marriage-portion of Valentine, and M. de in the room. 

Saint-Meran wished to sell it, for if it had “Is it not so?” asked Monte-Cristo. • 
remained another year or two uninhabited it “Look at that large clumsy bed, hung* with 
would have fallen to ruin.” It was Morrcl’s such gloomy, blood -coloured drapery,! And 
turn to become pale. * those two crayon portraits, that have faded from 

’“There was, above all, one room,” con- the damp, do they not seem to say, with their 
linued Monte-Cristo, “ very plain in appear- pale lips and staring eyes, ‘We have seen !* ” 
ance, hung with red damask, which, I know Villefort became livid ; Madame Danglars 
not why, appeared to me quite dramatic.” fell into a long seat placed near the chimney. 

“ Why so ? ” said Danglars. “ Why dra- “ Oh ! ” said Madame de Villefort, smiling, 
matic ? ” “ are you courageous enough to sit down upon 

“ Can we accotmt for instinct ? ” said Monte- the very seat perhaps upon which the crime 
Cristo. “Are there not some places where was committed ? ” , 

we seem to breathe sadness — why, we cannot Madame Danglars rose suddenly, 
tell? It 13 a chain of recollections ; an idea 4‘And then,” said Monte-Cristo, “this vs 
which carries you back to other times — to not all.” 

Oth$r places— which, ycry likely, have no “ What is there more ?” sai^f Debray, who 
connection with the present time and place, had not failed to notice the agitation of ; 
And there is something in this room which Madame Danglars, 
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11 Ah ! what else is there ? ” said Danglars ; 

' * ‘for, at present, I cannot say I have seen 
anything extraordinary. What do you say, M. 

' Cavalcanti ? ” 

41 Ah ! ” said he, “ we have at Pisa the j 
tower of Ugolino : at Feriara, the prison of ' 
Tasso ; at Rimini, the room of Francesca and 
Paolo.” 

44 Yes, but you have not this little staircase,” 
said Monie-Cristo, opening a door concealed 
by the drapery. “ Look at it, and tell me 
what you think of it.” 

‘ 4 What a wicked-looking, crooked stair- 
case,” said ’Chateau- Kenaud, smiling. 

*• I do not know whether the wine of Chios 
produces melancholy, but, certainly everything 
appears to me black in this house,” said j 
Dcbray. i 

Ever since Valentine's dowry had been 1 
mentioned, Morrel hail been silent anil sad. 

44 Can you imagine,” said Monte-Cristo, 

44 some Othello or Abbe dcGanges, one stormy, ; 
dark night, descending these stairs, step by ) 
step, carrying a load, which he wishes to hide 
from the sight of man, if not from (Joel ? ” ! 

Madame Danglars half fainted on the arm | 
of Villefort, who was obliged to support him- j 
self against the wall. | 

44 Ah, madame,” cried Debray, 4 * what is j 
the matter with you ? how pale you look ! ” j 

“This is what is the matter with her,” said j 
Madame de Villefort ; “ it is very simple : M. j 
de Monte-Cristo is relating* horrible stories to | 
us, 'doubtless intending to frighten us to death. ” j 

44 Yes,” said Villefort, “ ically, count, you j 
frighten the ladies.” 

“What is the matter?” asked Debray in a 
whisper, of Madame Danglars. 

“Nothing,” she replied, with a violent 
effort. 44 I want air, that is all.” 

“Will you come into the garden?” said 
Debray, advancing towards the back staircase. 

“ No, no ! ” she answered, “ 1 would rather 
remain here.” 

“ Are you really frightened, madame ? ” 
said Monte-Cristo. 

44 Oh, no, sir,” said Madame Danglars ; 
“but you suppose scenes in a manner which 
< gives them the appearance of reality.” 

“Ah, yes!” said Monte-Crisio, smiling; 

** it is all a matter of the imagination. Why 
should we not imagine this the apartment of 
an honest family-woman ? And this bed with 
red- hangings, a bed visited by the goddess 
Lucina? And that mysterious staircase, the I 
passage through which, not to disturb their j 
sleep, the doctor and nurse pass, or even the 
father carrying the sleeping child ? ” 

Here Madame Danglars, instead of being 
calmed by the soft picture, uttered a groan ancl 
fainted. 

“ Madame Danglars is ill,” said Villefort ; 
“it would be better to take her to her 
carriage.” 

“ Oh ! and ^ have forgotten my smelling- 
* bottle ! ” said Monte-Cristo, 
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. 44 1 have mine,” said Madame de Villefort ; 
and she passed over to Monte-Cristo a bottle 
full of the same kind of red liquid whose good 
properties the count had tested on Edwaid. 

“Ah!” said Monte-Cristo, taking it from 
her hand. 

44 Yes,” she said, “at your advice I have 
tried.” 

44 And have you succeeded ? ” 

14 1 think so.” 

Madame Danglars was carried into the 
adjoining room ; Monte-Cristo dropped a very 
small portion of the red liquid upon her lips; 
she* returned to consciousness. 

“Ah ! ” she cried, 44 what a frightful dream.” 

Villefort piessed her hand to let her know it 
was not a dream. M. Danglars was sought, 
but, little interested in poetical ideas, lie had 
gone into the garden, and was talking with 
Major Cavalcanti on the projected railway 
from Leghorn to Floicncc. Monte-Cristo 
seemed in despair. lie took the arm of 
Madame Danglars, and conducted her into 
the garden, where they found Danglars taking 
coffee between the Cavalcanti. 

“Really, madame,” he said, “did I alarm 
you much ?” 

“ Oh, no, sir,” she answered ; “ hut you 
know things impress us differently, according 
to the mood of our minds.” 

Villefort forced a laugh. 

“And then, you know,” he said, “an idea, 
a supposition, is sufficient. ” 

44 Well,” said Monte-Cristo, “you may 
believe me, if you like, but it is my belief that 
a crime has been committed in this house.” 

“Take care ! ” said Madame de Villefort, 
44 the procureur du roi is here.” 

44 Ah !” replied Monte-Cristo, 41 since that 
i is the case, I will take advantage of his 
| presence to make my declaration.” 

1 41 Your declaration ! ” said Villefort. 

“Yes, befoie witnesses.” 

“ Oh, this rs very interesting,” said Debray. ; 
• 6 if there resfcg has been a crime we will 
investigate it.” 

! 44 There has been a crime,” said Monte- 

Cristo. 44 (^ome this way, gentlemen ; come, 
M. Villefort, for a declaration to be available 
should be made before the competent 
authorities.” 

He then took Villefort *s aim, , and, at the 
same time, holding that of Madame Danglars 
under his own, he dragged the procureur to 
the plantain-tree, where the shade was thickest. 
All the other guests followed. 

“Stay,” said Monte-Cristo, “here, in this 
very spot (and he stamped upon the ground), 
I had the earth dug up and fresh mould put in, 
to refresh these old trees ; well, my man, 
digging, found a box, or rather the iron-work 
of a box, in the midst of which was the 
skeleton of a newly-born infant.” 

Monte-Cristo felt the arm of Madame 
Danglars stiffen, while that of Villefort 
trembled. 








“ A newly-born infant ! ” repeated Debray; 
“ this affair becomes serious ! ” 

“ Well,” said Chateau- Rcnaud, “ I was not 
wrong just now, then, when I said that houses 
had souls and faces like men, and that their 
exteriors carried the impress of their characters. 
This house was gloomy, because it was re- 
morseful ; it was remorseful because it con- 
cealed *a crime.” 

“ Who said it was a crime ? ” asked Villcfort, 
with a last effort. 

“How? is it not a crime to bury a living 
child in a garden?” cried Monte-Cristo, 
“And pray what do you call such an action ? ” 

“ But who said it was buried alive? ” 

“ Why bury it there if it were dead ? This 
garden has never been a cemetery.” 

41 What is done to infanticides in this 
country ?” asked Major Cavalcanti, innocently. 

“Oh, their heads are soon cut off,” said 
Danglars. 

“ Ah ! indeed ! ” said Cavalcanti. 

“I think so : am I not right, M. de Ville- 
fort ? ” asked Monte-Cristo. 

“Yes, count,” replied De Villefort* in a 
voice now scarcely human. 

Monte-Cristo saw that the tvfo persons for 
whom he had prepared this scene could scarcely 
bear it, so, not wishing to carry it too far, he 
said, — “ Come, gentlemen, some coffee, we 
seem to have forgotten it ; ” and he conducted 
the guests back to the table on the lawn. 

“Indeed, count,” said Madame Danglars, 
“I am ashamed to own it, but all your fright- 
ful stories have so upset me, that I must beg 
you to let me sit down ; ” and she fell into a 
chair. 

Monte-Cristo bowed, and went to Madame 
de Villcfort. “ I think Madame Danglars 
again requires your bottle,” he said. But 
before Madame de Villcfort could reach her 
friend, the procureur had found time to whisper 
to Madame Danglars, — “ 1 must speak to you.” 

"When?” f 

“ To-morrow.” 

“ Where ? ” * 

“In my office, or in the court, if you like, 
that is the surest place.” 

“ I will go.” 

At this moment Madame de Villefort ap- 
proached. 

“Thanks, my dear friend,” said, Madame 
Danglars, trying to smile ; “ it is over now, 
and I am much better.” 


CHAPTER XII. 

THE BEGGAR. 

The evening passed on ; Madame de Villefort 
expressed a desire to return to Paris, which 
Madame Danglars had not dared to do, not-' 
withstanding the uneasiness she experienced. 
On his wiie*s request, M« de Villefort was the 


first to give the signal of departure. He 
offered a seat in his landau to Mafkune Dang-*; 
lars, that she might be under the care of Ins 
wife. As for M. Danglars, absorbed in an in- 
teresting conversation with M. Cavalcanti, he 
paid no attention to anything that was passing. 
While Monte-Cristo had begged the smelling* 
bottle of Madame de Villefort, he had re- 
marked the approach of Villefort to Madame 
Danglars, and he soon guessed all that had 
passed between them, though the words had 
been uttered in so low a voice as hardly to he 
heard by Madame Danglars. Without oppos- 
ing their arrangements, he allowed Morrel, 
Chateau- Rena ud, and Debray, to leave on 
horseback, and the ladies in M. de Villcfort's 
carriage. Danglars, more and more delighted 
with Major Cavalcanti, had offered him a seat 
in his carriage. Andiea Cavalcanti found his 
tilbury waning at the door ; the groom, in 
every respect a caricature of the English 
fashion, was standing on tiptoes to hold a 
large iron-grey horse. Andrea had spoken 
very little during dinner ; he was an intelligent 
lad, and he feared to utter some absurdity 
before so many grand people, amongst whom 
he saw with dilating eyes the procureur du roi. 
Then he had been seized upon by Danglars, 
who, taking a rapid glance at the stiff-necked 
old major and his modest son, and taking into 
consideration the hospitality of the count, made 
up his mind that he was in the society of some 
nabob come to Paris to finish the worldly edu- 
cation of his only son. He contemplated 
with unspeakable delight the large diamond 
which shone on the major's little finger ; for 
th£ major, like a prudent man, in case of any 
accident happening to his bank notes, had im- 
mediately converted them into articles of value. 
Then after dinner, on the pretext of business, 
he questioned the father and son upon their 
mode of living ; and the father and son, pre- 
viously informed that it was through Danglars 
the one was to receive his 48,000 francs, and 
the other 50,000 livres annually, they were so 
full of affability that they would have shaken- 
hands even with the banker's servants, so much 
did their gratitude need an object to expend 
itself upon. One thing above all the rest # 
heightened the respect, nay, ajmost the vene- 
ration of Danglars for Cavalcanti. The latter, 
faithful to the principle of Horace, ml ad- 
mi r ari, had contented himself in proving bis 
knowledge by saying in what lake the best 
lampreys were caught. Then he had eaten 
some without saying a word ; Danglars, there- 
fore, concluded that these kind of luxuries 
were common at the table of the illustrious 
descendant of the Cavalcanti, who most likely 
in Lucca fed upon trout brought from Switzer- 
land, and lobsters sent from England, by the 
same means used by the count to bring the 
Idftnpreys from the Lake Fusaro, and the sterlet 
from the Volga. Thus it was with much 
politeness of manner that he heard Cavalcanti 
pronounce these words, — “ To-morrow, sir, I 
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stall have ttye honour of waiting upon you on 
business.” 

“ And I, sir,” said Danglars, “shall be 
most happy to receive you.” Upon which he 
offered to take Cavalcanti in his carriage to 1 
the Hole! ties Princes, if it would not he de- j 
priving him of the company of his son." To 
this Cavalcanti replied by saying that for some ; 
time past his son had lived independently of j 
him ; that he had liis own horses and carriages, j 
and that not having corue together, it would i 
not be difficult for them to leave separately. \ 
The major seated himself, therefore, by the ; 
Side of Danglars, who was more and moie : 
charmed with the ideas of order and economy : 
Which ruled this man, and yet who, 1 icing able j 
to allow his son 50,000 francs a year, might be | 
supposed to possess a fortune of 500,000 or 1 
600,000 livres. j 

As for Andrea, he began, by way of showing j 
off, to scold his groom ; who, instead of bring- j 
ing the tilbury to the stop-*. of the house, had : 
taken it to the outer door, thus giving him the 
trouble of walking thirty steps to reach it. 
The groom heard him with humility, took the j 
bit of the impatient animal with his left hand, 
and with the light held out the icin.s to Andrea, 
who, taking them from him, rested his polished 
boot lightly on the step. At that moment a 
handtuuclud his shoulder. The young man 
turned round, thinking that Danglars or Monte- 
Cristo had forgotten something they wished to 
tell him, and had returned just as they were 
starting. Hut, instead of either of these, he 
saw nothing but ft strange face, sunburnt, and 
encircled by a beard, with eyes brilliant as 
carbuncles, and a smile upon the mouth which 
displayed a perfect set of white teeth, pointed 
and sharp as the wolfs or jackal's. A led 
handkerchief encircled his grey head ; torn 
and filthy garments covered his laige bony 
limbs, which scorned as though, like those of a 
skeleton, they would rattle as he walked ; and 
the hand with which he leant upon the young 
man’s shoulder and which was the first thing 
Andrea saw*, seemed of a gignnlie size. Did 
the young man recognize that face by tire light 
of the lantern in his tilbury, or was he merely 
■struck with the horrible appearance of his 
interrogator ? We cannot say ; but only relate 
the fact that he shuddered anil stepped back 
suddenly. “What do you want of me?” he 
asked. 

“Pardon me, my friend, if I disturb you,” 
said the man w'ith the red handkerchief, “but 
I want to speak to you.” 

“ You have no right to beg at night,” said 
the groom, endeavouring to rid his master of 
the troublesome intruder. 

“ I am not begging, my fine fellow,” said 
the unknown to the servant, w ith so ironical 
an expression of eye, anti so frightful a smile, 
that lie withdrew ; “I only wish to say two or | 
three words to vour master, who gave me a 
commission to Accrue about a fortnight ago.” 

“ Come,” said Andrea, with sufficient nerve 


for his servant not to perceive his agitation, 
“what do you want ? Speak quickly, friend.” 

The man said, in a low voice : “I wish — 
1 wish you to spare me the walk back to Paris. 

I am very tired, and not having eaten so good 
a dinner as you have, I can scarcely support 
myself. ” 

The young man shuddered at this strange 
lamiliarity. “Tell me,” he said, — “tell me 
what >011 want ?” 

“ Well, then, I want you to take me up in 
your line carriage, and carry rite back.” 
Andrea turned pale, but said nothing. 

“ Yes !” said the man, thrusting his hands 
into his pockets, and looking impudently at 
the youth; “I have taken the whim into 
my head : do you understand, Master Bene- 
detto ?"’ 

At this name the young man, no doubt, re- 
flected a little, fin he went towards his gloom, 
saying,— “This man is right; 1 did indeed 
charge him with a commission, the result of 
which he must tell me; walk to the bnrriei, 
there take a cab, that you iuaj r not he too 
late.” The surprised groom retired. “Let 
me at least reach a shady ■'•pot,” ha id Andrea. 

“ Oh ! as for that, I’ll conduct you to a 
splendid spot,” said the man with Lhc hand- 
kerchief ; and, taking the horse's bit, he led 
the tilbury to a place, where it was certainly 
impossible for any one to witness the honour 
j that Andrea conferred upon him. 

I “ Don’t think I want the honour of riding 
| in your hnc carriage,” said he ; “oh, no, it’s 
; only because lam tired, and also because I 
: have a little business to talk over with you.” 
i “Come, step in,” said the young man. It 
was a pity this scene had not occurred in dny- 
, light, lor it was curious to see this rascal 
1 throwing hiniaclf heavily down on the cushion 
l beside the young and elegant driver of the til- 
| bitty. Audiea diove past the last house in 
| the village, wijhout saving a word to his com- 
! pan ion, who smiled complacently, as though 
| well pleased to^'nd himself travelling in so 
I comfortable a vehicle. Once out of Auteuil, 

I Andrea looked around, in order to assure* 
himself that he could neither be seen nor 
heard ; and then, stopping the horse and 
crossing his arms before the man, he asked, — 
“ Now ! tell me why you come to disturb my 

tranquillity?” 

“ Let me ask you why you deceived me ? ” 

11 llow have I deceived you?” 

“How! do you ask? When wc parted at 
the Pont ilu Far, you told me you were going 
to travel through Piedmont and Tuscany ; but 
instead of that, you come to Paris.” 

“ How does that annoy you ? ” 

“ It does not ; on the contrary, I think it 
will answer my purpose.” 

“So,” said Andrea, “you are speculating 
upon me ? ” 

“ What fine words he uses.” 

“ I warn you, Master Caderoysse, that you 
are mistaken ” 




** Well, well, don’t be angry, my l>oy ; you 
know well enough what it is to be unfortu- 
nate ; and misfortunes make us jealous. I 
thought you were earning a living in Tuscany 
or Piedmont by acting as facehitio or cicerone ; 
and I pitied you sincerely, as I would a child 
of my own. You know I always did call you 
my child.” 

** Come, come, what then ? ” 

“ Patience 1 patience ! ” 

“ t am patient, but go on.” . 

“ Ail at once I see you pass through the 
barrier with a groom, a tilbury, and fine new 
clothes. You must have discovered a mine, 
or else become a stockbroker.” 

“ So that, as you acknowledge, you are jea- 
lous? ” 

“No, I am pleased; so pleased, that I 
wished to congratulate you ; but as 1 am not 
quite properly dressed, I chose my oppor- 
tunity, that I might not compromise you. ' 

“ Ves, anti a tine opportunity you have 
chosen 1” exclaimed Andrea ; “ you speak to 
me before my servant.” 

“ How can 1 help that, my boy? 1 speak 
to you when T can catch you. You have a 
quick horse, a light tilbury, you me naturally 
as slippery as an eel ; it 1 had missed you lu- 
niglit, I might not have had another chance." 
“ You see, I do not conceal inysclf.*’ 

“ You are lucky ; I wish I could say as 
much : 1 do conceal myself : and then I was 
afraid you would not rceogni/c me, but you 
did,” added C'aderousse, with his unpleasant 
smile ; “it was verv polite of you.” 

“Come,” said Andrea, “what do you 
want?” 

“ You do not speak affectionately to me, ' 
Benedetto, my old friend : that is not right ; 
take care, or I may become troublesome.” 
This menace smothered the young man's pas- 
sion. He trotted his horse on. “ You should 
not speak so Lo an old friend ^>ke me, Cado- 
roussc, as you said just now ; you me a native 

of Marseilles, I am ” ^ 

“ l)o you know then n<wv what you are ? ” 
“No; but I was brought up in Corsica ; 
you are old and obstinate, I am young and 
wilful. Between folks like us threats aic out 
of place, everything should be amicably 
arranged. Is jt my fault if Foitune, which 
has fi owned on you, has been kind to me?*’ 
“Fortune has been kind to you, then? 
Your tilbury, your groom, your clothes, arc 
not then hired ? good, so much the belter,” 
said Caderousse, his eyes sparkling with 
avarice. 

“ Oh ! you knew that well enough before 
speaking to me,” said Andrea, becoming more 
and more excited. “If I had been wearing 
a handkerchief like yours on my head, rags on 
my back, and worn-out shoes on my feet, you 
would not have known me. ” 

“You wrong me, my boy; now I have 
found you, nothing prevents my being as well- 
dressed as any one, knowing, as I do, the 


goodness of your heart. If you have two 
coats you will give me one of inein. I used 
to divide my soup and beans with you when 
you were hungry.” 

“True,” said Andrea. 

“ What an appetite you used to have ! is it' , 
as good now ? ” 

“ Oh, yes,” replied Andrea, laughing. 

“ I low* did you come to be dining with that 
prince whose house you have just left ?” 

“ lie is not a prince ; simply a count.” 

“A count, and a rich one too, eh ? ” 

“Yes; but you had better not have any- 
thing lo say to him, for he is not a very good- 
tempered gentleman.” 

“ Oh ! be satisfied ! I have no design upon . 
yQjir count, and you shall have him all to your- 
self. “ Hut,” said Cadeioussc, again smiling 
with the disagreeable expression he had before 
assumed, “ you must pay for it -you under- 
stand ? ” 

“Well, what do you want ?” 

“ I think that with a hundred francs per 

month ” 

“Well?” 

“ I could live ” 

“ Upon a hundred francs ! ” 
i “Come— you understand me; but that 

I wilb— 

I “With?” 

“ Willi ;> humlruil and fifty francs 1 should 
be quite happy.” 

“Here are two hundred,” said Andrea; 
anti he placed ten louis-d’or in the hand of 
! C:idcrous«e. “Hood !” said Cadcrous.sc. 

Apply to the steward on the first day of 
every month, and you will receive the same 
sum.*’ 

“ There now, again you degrade me.” 

“How so?” 

“ By making me apply to the servants, when 
I want to transact business with you alone.” 

“Well ; l»o it so then. Take it from me 
then, ami so long at least as I receive my in- 
come, you shall be paid yours.” 

“Come, come; I always said von were a 
fine fellow, and it is a blessing when good for- 
tune happens to such as you. 15ut tell me all 
about it ? ” * 

‘ ‘ Why do you wish to know? ” asked Caval- 
canti. 

“ What ! do you again defy me?” 

“ No ; the fact is, I have found my father.” 

“ What ! a real father ? ” 

“ Yes, so long as he pays me ” 

“You’ll honour and believe him, — that’s, 
right. What is his name ? ” 

* ‘ Major C avalca n r i . ” 

“ Is lie pleased with you ? ” 

“ So far I have appeared to answer his pur- 
pose.” 

4 m “ And who found this father for you ?” 

“The Count of Monte-Cristn.*’ 

“ The man whose hom-e you have just 
left?” * 

“ Yes.” 4 


THE COUNT OF MONTE-C&ISTO. 
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44 I wish ydm would try and find me a situa- 
tion with him as grandfather, since he holds 
«the money -chest. 

44 Well, I will mention you to him. Mean- 
while, what are you going to do ? ” 

44 1 ?” 

44 Yes, you ” 

14 It is very kind of you to trouble yourself 
about me.” 

44 Since you interest youiself in my affairs, I 
think it is now my turn to ask you some ques 
turns. ” 

44 Ah, tiue 1 Well ; I shall rent a loom m 
some respectable house, wear a decent coat, 
shave every day, and go and read the papers | 
in a cafe. Then, in the evening, 1 will go to 
the theatre : I shall look like some retired 
baker. This is my wish.” 

44 Come, if you will only put this scheme 
into execution, and be steady, nothing could 
be better.” 

44 Do you think so, M liossuet * And you 
— what will you become <* A peer of 1 lance ? ” 

44 Ah 1 ” said Andrea, 44 who knows ■» ” 

44 Major Cavalcanti is already one, perhaps , 
but, then, hereditary lank is aliohshed ” 

44 No politics, Caderousse’ And now that 
you have all you want, and that we understand 
each other, jump down from the tilbuiy, and 
disappear ” 

44 Not at all, my good friend.” 

44 Iiow ' not at all ?” 

44 Why, just think for a moment ; w ith this 
red handkerchief on my head, with st arcely 
any shoes, no papers, and ten gold napoleons 
in my pocket, without reckoning what was 
there l>efore — making in all about two hun- 
dred francs ; why, I should certainly be ar- 
rested at the barrier ! T hen. to justif\ im self, 

I should say that you gave me the money , 
this would cause inquiries ; it would be found 
that I left Toulon without gn mg due notice, 
and I should then be reconducted to tht shores 
of the Mediterranean Then I should become 
simply No. ioO, and good-by to my dream oi 
resembling the retired baker ! No, no, my 
boy; 1 prefer remaining honouiably in the 
fapital.” 

Andrea scowled. Ceitainly, as he had him- 
self owtoed, the reputed son of Major Caval- 
canti was a wilful fellow. He drew up for a 
minute, threw a rapid glance around him ; 
and, after doing so, his hand fell instantly into 
his pocket, where it began playing with a 
pistol. But, meanwhile, Caderousse, who had 
never taken his eyes off his companion, passed 
his hand behind his back, and unclasped a 
lone Spanish knife, which he always carried 
with him, to be ready in case of need. 1 he 
tfro friends, as w e see, were worthy of and 
understood one another. Andrea s hand left 
his pocket inoffensively, and was carried up 
to the red moustachio, which it played with for 
some time. t 

44 Good Caderousse,” he said, 44 how happy 
you will be ! " 


44 1 will do my best,” said the innkeeper of 
the Pont du Gard, reclasp ing his knife. 

44 Well, then, we will go into Pans. But 
how will you pass thiough the barriei without 
exciting suspicion ? It seems to me that you 
are in more danger riding than on foot.” 

44 Wait,” said Cadeiousse, “you shall see ” 

He then took the great-coal with the large 
collar, which the groom had left behind in the 
tilbury, and put it on his back ; tten ho took 
off CavalcantiVhat, which he placed upon his 
ow n head , and finally assumed the careless 
attitude of a seivant whose maslei drives him- 
self. 

44 But, tell me,” saul Andiea, 44 am I to 
remain bareheaded ? ” 

“ Pooh ’ ” said Caderousse ; 44 it is so windy 
that youi hat can easily appear to have blown 
ofl.” 

44 Come, come ; enough of this,” said Caval- 
canti 

41 What are you waiting foi ?” said Cader- 
oussc “ J hope I am not the cause ? ” 

44 Chut f ” exclaimed Andiea. 

They passed tht barnci without accident. 
At th- fust cross street Andrea stopped his 
horse, anti Caderousse leaped out 

“ Well ’ ” said Andiea, “my servant’s coat 
and my hat ? ” 

“Ah 1” said Caderousse, “you would not 
like me to risk taking c old ? ” 

44 But what am 1 to clo ? ” 

44 \ou * oh, you ate young, whilst I am be- 
ginning to get old. Auirvott, Benedetto;” 
and running into a court, he disappeared. 

“ Alas ’ ” said Andrea, sighing, “one can- 
not be completely happy m this world 1 ” 


C II 1 1’ 1 E R XIII. 
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Ar the Place Louis XV. the three young 
people separated, — that is to say, Morrel 
went to the Boulevards, Chateau- Kcnaud to 
the Pont de la Revolution, and J)ebray to the 
Quai. Most probably Morrel and Ch&teau- 
Renaud returned to their 44 domestic hearths,” 
as they say in the gallery of the Chamber in 
well-turned speeches, and in the theatre, of 
the Rue Richelieu m well-written pieces ; but 
it w as not the case with Debray. When he 
reached the wicket of the Louvre, he turned to 
the left, galloped across the Carrousel, passed 
through the Rue Saint-Roch, and, issuing 
fiom the Rue dc la Micliodiere', he arrived at 
M. Danglars* door just at the same time that 
Villeforrs landau, after having deposited him 
and his wife at the Faubourg Saint Honorl, 
stopped to leave the baroness at her own 
house. Debray, w ith the an of a man familiar 
w r ith the house, 1 entered first /into the court, 
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threw his bridle into the hands of a footman, “Why so ?” * 

and returned 10 the door to receive Madame “To ask for an engagement at the Opera* 

Danglars, to whom he offered his arm, to con- Really, I never saw such an infatuation foe? 
duct her to her apartments. music ; it is quite ridiculous for a young iadf 1 

The gate once closed, and Debray and the of fashion." Debray smiled. “Well, met 
baroness alone in the court, he asked, — “ What he, “ let her come, with your consent and that 
was the matter with you, Hermine ? and why of the baron, and we will try and give her an 
were -you so affected at that story, or rather engagement, though we are very poor to pay,, 
fable, which the count related ?" such talent as hers.” 

“Because I have been in such shocking “Go, Cornelie,* said Madame Danglars, 
spirits all the evening, my friend," said the “I do not require you any longer.” 
baroness. Cornelie obeyed ; and the next minute 

“ No, Hermine,” replied Dcbray ; “ you Madame Danglars left her room in a charming 
cannot make me believe that ; on the contrary, loose dress, and came and sat down close to 
you were in excellent spirits when you arrived Debray. Then, thoughtful, she began to 
at the count’s. M. Danglars was disagreeable, caress the little spaniel. Lucien looked at her 
certainly ; but I know how much you care for fora moment in silence. “ Come, Henpme,? 
his ill-humour. Some one has vexed you ; I he said, after a short time, “answer candidly, 
will allow no one to annoy you.” — something vexes you, is it not so? ” 

“You are deceived, Lucien, I assure you," “ Nothing," answered the baroness, 
replied Maclame Danglars ; “ and what I have And yet, as she could scarcely breathe, she. 
told you is really the case, added to the ill- rose and went towards a looking-glass. “I 
humour you remarked, but which I did not am frightful to-night," she said. Debray rose, ' 
think it worth while to allude to.” smiling, and was about to contradict the 

It was evident that Madame Danglars was baroness upon this latter point, when the door, 
suffering from that nervous irritability which opened suddenly. M. Danglars appeared f 
women frequently cannot account for even to Debray reseated himself. At the noise of 
themselves ; or that, as Debray had gues>ed, the door Madame Danglars turned round; and 
she had experienced some secret agitation that looked upon her husband with an astonishment 
she would not acknowledge to any one. she took no trouble to conceal. “Good 
Being a man who knew that the former of evening, madame!” said the banker ; “good 
these symptoms was one of the elements of evening, M. Debray 1 ” # 

female life, he did not then press his inquiries, Probably the baroness thought this unex* 
but waited for a more appropriate opportunity pected visit signified a desire to repair the 
when he should again interrogate her, or sharp words he had uttered during the day.’ 
receive an avowal proprio tnotu . At the door Assuming a dignified air, she turned round . 
of her apartment the baroness met Made- to Debray, without answering her husband, 
moisclle Cornelie, her confidential lady*s maid. “ Read me something, M. Debray," she said, 
“What is my daughter doing?" asked Ma- Debray, who was slightly disturbed at this 
dame Danglars. visit, recovered himself when he saw the calm- 

“ She practised all the evening, and then ness ot the baroness, and took up a book 
went to bed, replied Mademoiselle Cornelie. marked by a mother-of-pearl knife inlaid with 
“ Yet I think I neard her pianf." gold. “ Excuse me,” said the banker, “but 

“It is Mademoiselle Louise d’Arnilly, who you will tire yourself, baroness, by such late 
is playing while MademoiseMfe Danglars is in hours, and M. Debtay lives some distance from 
bed.” * here.” 

“Well," said Madame Danglars, “come Debray was petrified, not only to hear 
and undress me." They entered the bed- Danglars speak so calmly and politely, but # 
room, Debray stretched himself upon a large that it was apparent that beneath this forced 
couch, and Madame Danglars passed into her appearance there really lurkecl a detertnined 
dressing-room with Mademoiselle Cornelie. spirit of opposition to do anything his wife* 
“ My dear M. Lucien,” said Madame Danglars, wished that evening. The baroness was also- * 
through the door, “you are always complain- surprised, and showed her astonishment by . a, 
ing that Eugenie will not address a word to look which would doubtless have had some’ 
you.” effect upon her husband if he had not been, 

“ Madame,” said Lucien, playing with a intently occupied with the paper, where he 
little dog, who, recognizing him as a friend of was seeking the closing price of the funds* , 
the house, expected to be caressed, “ I am The result was, that the proud look entirely;, 
not the only one who makes similar complaints : failed. 

I think I heard Morcerf say that he could not “M. Lucien,” said the baroness, “ I assure 
extract a word from his fiatuieP* you I have no desire to sleep, and that I have 

“True,” said Madame Danglars; “but a thousand things to tell you this evening, 
yet T think this will all pass off, and that you which you must listen to, even though you 
will one day see her enter your study." slept while hearing me.” % 

“My study?” “I am at your service, madame,” replied;? 

■*’ At least that of the minister.” Luoien, coldly. 
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, , “My dear* M. Debray,” said the banker, 

not kill yourself to-night listening to 
the follies of Madame Danglars. for you can 
hear them as well to-morrow ; but I claim 
to-night, and will dedicate it, if you will 
'allow me, to talk over some serious matters 
with my wife.” This time the blow was so 
■, Well aimed, and hit so directly, that Lucicn 
and the baroness were staggered ; and I hey 
interrogated each other with their eyes as if 
to seek help against this aggression; but the 
irresistible will of the master of the house 
'prevailed, and the husband was victorious. 

4 ‘Do not think I wish to turn you out, my 
dear Debray,” continued Danglars ; “ oh, 

nO ! not at all. An unexpected occurrence 
forces me to ask my wife to have a little con- 
versation with me ; it is so rarely I make such 
a request, I am sure you cannot grudge it to 
me. Debray muttered something, bowed, 
’and went out, knocking himself against the 
edge of the door, like Nathan in “Athalie. 1 

41 It is extraordinary,” he said, when l ic 
door was closed behind him, “ how easily 
these husbands, whom we ridicule, gain an ad- 
vantage over us.” 

Lucien having left, Danglars took his place 
on the sofa, closed the open book, and placing 
himself in a dreadfully dictatorial attitude, he 
began playing with the dog ; but the animal, 
not liking him so well as Debray, and attemp- 
ting to bite him. Danglars seized him by the 
skin of his neck, and threw him to the other 
side of the room upon a couch. The animal 
tittered a cry during the transit, but, arrived 
at its destination, it crouched behind the 
cushions, and, stupified at such unusual treat- 
ment, remained silent and motionless. “ Do 
you know, sir,” asked the baroness, “ that 
you are improving ? Generally you are only 
' rude, but to-night you arc brutal.” 

** It is because I am in a worse humour than 
usual,” replied Danglars. Mermine looked 
at the banker with supreme disdain. These 
glances frequently exasperated the pride of 
'Danglars, but this evening he took no notice 
of tfiem. 

♦ “ And what have I to do with your ill- 

, humour ? *’ said he baroness, irritated at the 
impassibility of her husband; “do these 
things concern me ? Keep your ill-humour 
at home in your chests ; or since you have 
clerk* whom you pay, vent it upon them.” 

“ Not so,” replied Danglars ; “ your advice 
is wrong, so T shall not follow it. My chests 
arc my f’actolus, as, I think, M. Demonstier 
says, and l will not retard its course, or dis- 
turb its calm. My clerks are honest men, 
who earn my fortune, whom I pay much 
below their deserts, if I may value them ac- 
cording to what they bring in ; therefore I 
shall not get into a passion with them : those 
with whom I will be in a passion are those who 
eat my dinners, fnount my horses, and exhaust 
liy fortune. ” 

“ And pray who are the persons who ex- 

& . 


•laust your fortune? Explain yourself more 
clearly, I beg, sir.” 

“ Oh, make yourself easy 1— 7I am not speak- 
ing riddles, and you will soon know what I 
mean. The people who exhaust my fortune 
are those who draw out 700,000 francs in the 
course of hour.” 

“ I do not understand you, sir,” said the 
baroness, trying to disguise the agitation of 

her voice and the flush of her face. “ You 

understand me perfectly, on the contrary,” 
said Danglars; “but, if you will persist, I 
will you tell you that I have just lost 700,000 
francs upon the Spanish loan.” 

“And pray,” asked the baronesss, “am I 
responsible for this loss ? ” 

“Why not?” 

“Is it my fault you have lost 700,000 
francs ? ” 

“ Certainly it is not mine.” 

“Once for all, sir,” replied the baroness, 
sharply, “I tell you I will not hear cash 
named ; it is a style of language I never heard 
in the house of my parents or in that of my 
first husband.’’ 

“Oh, I can well believe that, for neither of 
them was worth a penny.” 

“The better reason for my not being con- 
\ersant with the slang of the bank, which is 
here dinning in my ears from morning to night ; 
that noise of crowns jingling, which are con- 
stantly being counted and recounted, is odious 
to me. I only know one thing I dislike more, 
which is the sound of your voice.” 

“ Really ! ” slid Danglais. “ Well, this 
surprises me, for I thought you took the 
liveliest interest in my affairs ! *’ 

“ I ! What could put such an idea into 
your head ? ” 

“ Yourself ! ” 

“Ah 1 — what next?” 

“ Most assui^dly.” 

“I should like to know upon what occasion?” 
“ Ah, that is\pry easily done ! Last Feb- 
ruary you were th 5 ? first who told me of the 
Haitian funds. You had dreamt that a ship 
had entered the harbour at Havre, that this 
ship brought news that a payment we had 
looked upon as lost was going to be made. I 
know how clear-sighted your dreams are; I 
therefore purchased immediately as many 
shares as I could of the Haytiau debt, and l 
gained 400,000 francs by it, of which 100,000 
have been honestly paid to you. You spent if 
as you pleased, that was your business. In 
March there was a question about a grant to 
a railway. Three companies presented them- 
selves, each offering equal securities^ You 
told me that your instinct, — and although you 
retend to know nothing about speculations, 
think, on the contrary, that your compre- 
hension is very clear upon certain affairs,— 
well you told me that your instinct led you to 
believe the grant would be given to the com- 
pany called thy Southern. I bought two- 
thirds of the shares of that company; as you 
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luid foieseen, the shares became of triple 
value, and 1 picked up a milli m (40,000/ ), 
from which 250,000 fianes wck pud to you 
for pm money flow have you spent this 

250.000 francs ? — It is no business ot nunc * 
“When arc you coming to the point ?” 

cried the baroness, shivering with anger and 
impatience 

“Patience, mad am e, I am coming to it * 

“ That s fortunate f ” 

“ In April you went to dim at flic minister’s. 
“You heard a pnvatc conversation respectug 
the affairs of Spam— on the expulsion of Don 
Cailos I bought some Spanish shaics J he 

expulsion took place and 1 pocketed 600,000 
funcs the. da) Chailes V it passed the 
Bid issoa Of the si 600,000 fianes > ou took 

50.000 ciowns They were yours, you <hs 
posed ot them according to youi fine), and I 
asl td no questions, but it is not tht less liuc 
tint )ou have this )cai lcceivcd 500,000 
lures * 

“ W ell, sn, and what then > ” 

“Ah, >es, it was just after this that )ou 
spade d ever) thing 1 

11 Reall) your m inner of speaking 

“Ilexpussts iny mcining, ind tbit is all 
I want 'Well, thiee da)s after that )ou 
talked politics with M Dibiiv, and you 
fancied from Ins woids that Don ( ulos had 
k tinned to Spain Well, I sold my shut'*, 
the news was spread, and I no longer sold but 
gave them , next day I find the news w is filst, 
ind by this false lepoit I have lost 700,000 
fianes ” - 

“Well?” • 

“Well 1 since T ga\e you a fouith of my 
gains, I thinl you ewe me a fouith of my 
losses the fourth of 700,000 frmes is 175,000 
frmes ’ 

“ W hat you say r absurd, and I cannot se t 
why M Debray’s name is mi\e 1 up in this 
iffti ” * 

“ Pecause if you do not u is-,cssthe 175,000 
fianes I lttlaini, \t u must lent them to 

your friends, and M Debray is one of your 
fi lends ” 

“ Foi shame 1 ” exclumed the baioness 
“Oh * let ushavt no gestuits, no screams, 
no modern dram «, 01 you will oblige me to 
tell you that I see Dcbiay leave hue, pocket- 
ing nearly the whole of the 500,000 lures 
you have handed over to him this year ; 
while he smdes to himself, saying, that he 
has found that which the most skilful players 
have never discovered — that is, a roulette, 
w r hert he wms without playing, and is no 
loser when he loses.” The baroness became 
cm aged, 

“\VicUh!”shc cned, “will you dare to 
tell me that you did not know that with 
which you now lepioach me * " 

“ I do not say that I did know it, and I 
do not say that I did not know it* I merely 
tell you to look into my conduct during the 
hut four years that we have ^ttased to be 


husband and wife, and see whether it has not 
always been consistent. Some time after our 
lupture, you wished to study music under the 
celebrated baritone who made such a successful 
debut at the Ihc itie It ihan , at the sitne time 
I felt inclined to ltarn dancing of the danteuu \ 
who aequuccl such a reputation in London. 
This cost me, on your account and mine, 
about 100,000 fianes I said nothing, for we 
must have peace m the house , and 100,000 
fianes for a 1 uly and gentleman to be pro- 
perly instructed in music and dancing are not 
too much Well you soon became tired of 
singing, and y ou take a fancy to study diplo- 
macy with the ministers secretary. you 
understand it signifies nothing to me so long 
as you pay fui your hs ons out of your own 
cash b j\ But to (Jay I find you are drawing 
on mine, and that youi apprenticeship may 
cost me 700,000 francs per month. Stop there, 
machine ’ fo» this cannot last Litlicr the 
diplomatist must give his lessons giatis, and t 
will tolerate him, or he must never set lusfoot 
again m my house , — do you undetstand, 
madaine ? ’ 

‘ Oh, this is too much, ’ cried Hcrmine, 
c he 1 ing • “you are worse than despicable ” 

‘ J»ut, "continued Danglars, “ I find you did 
not even paust there * 

“Insults »” 

‘ \ ou aic right , let us leave these facts 
| done iml reison coolly. 1 have nevei lntcn- 
I feud in youi afians, excepting foi youi good ; 
ticat me in the same way You say you have 
nothing to do with my cash box Be it so. 
Do* is you 111 c with your own, but do not 
fill 01 empty nunc Besides, how do I know 
tint this was not 1 political trick ; that the 
minister, tni lgtd at set mg nu in the opposi 
tion, and jt dous of the pc pulai sympathy I 
excite, has not concerted with M. Dcbiay to 
rum me ’ 

“ A piolnblc thing f ” 

“Why not? Who ever heard of such an 
ocemenceas this-* V false telegraphic dcs 
patch— it is almost impo^iblc for signals to 
have been made cbffi rent to those of the two 
last telegraphs It was clout on purpose for 
nu , I un suit of it " % 

“ Sit,” said the baioness, humbly, “aie f ycu 
not aw ue that the man employed there was 
dismissed, that thty talked of going to law 
with him, that ordcis weic issued to airest 
him, and that this order would 1m t been put 
into execution if lie Ind not escaped then re- 
start hes by a flight winch prcvt> tnhtr his 
madness 01 his tu!j al lhty i It was a mis* 
take* 

“Yes, which nrdc fools laugh, which 
caused the mm >t 1 to have a sleepless flight, 
which has can td the ministers sec letarjcs to 
blacken sevcnl lucts of papei, but which hits 
cost me 700 ocx) francs.” 

“ Put, ^ir, said liermme, suddenly, “ if all 
this is, as you *ay, caused by W Debray, why* 
instead of going duect to him, do you coma 
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and tdl me of it ? Why to accuse the man do 
you address the woman? ” 

41 Do I know M. Debray > — do I wish to 
know him ?— do I wish to know that he gives 
advice ?— do I wish to follow it ? — do I specu- 
late ? No ; you do all this, not I ” 

“ Still it sedhns to me that, as you profit by 
it—” 

Danglars shrugged his shoulders. 41 Fool- 
ish creature,” he exclaimed u Women fancy 
they have talent because they have managed 
tWo or three intrigues without being the talk 
of Pans ! But know that if you had even 
hidden your irregularities from your hifsband, 
Which is but the commencement of the art — 
for geneially husbands will not see— you 
Would then have been but a faint inula 
lion of most of your friends among the women 
of the world. But it has not been so w ith 
me,— I see, and always have seen, during the 
last sixteen years \ ou ma> , perhaps, have 
hidden a thought ; but not a step, not an 
action, not a fault, has esc aped me , while you 
flattered yourselt upon your address, and firmly 
believed you had deceived me What has been 
the result > — that, thanks to my pietended 
ignorance, there are none of your friends, 
from M de Villefort to M. Dtbray, who have 
ijot trembled before me There is not one 
who has not treated me as the master of the 
house, — the only title I desire with respect to 
you ; there is not one, in fact, who would have 
dared to speak of me as I have spoken of them 
this day. I will allow you to make me hateful , 
but I will prevent you rendering me ndicu 
lous, and, above all, I forbid you to rum 
me. 

The baroness had been tolerably composed 
until the name of Villefort had been pio 
nounced ; but then she became pale, and, 
rising, as if touched by a spring, she stretched 
out her hands as though conjuring an apps 
ntion ; she then took two or three steps to 
wards her husbnnd, as though to tear the 
secret from him, of which he was ignorant, 
or which he withheld from some odious calcu- 
lation, as all his calculations where “ M 
de Villefort !— What do you mean ? ” 

mean that M, de Nargonne, your first 
husband, being neither a philosopher nor a 
banker, or perhaps being both, and seeing 
there was nothing to be got out of a pro 
eweur du rot, died of grief or anger at find- 
ing, after an absence of nine months, that 

r »u had been enceinte six. I am brutal, — 
not only allow it, but boast of it ; it is one 
of the reasons of my success in commercial 
business Why did he kill himself instead 
of you? Because he had no cash to save 
My life belongs to my cash. M Debray has 
xnade*fcie lose 700,000 francs ; let him bear 
his share of the loss, and we will go on as 
before ; if not. let him become bankrupt for 
the 250,000 ifvre*, and do as all bankrupts 
do— disappear He is a charming fellow, 

t Allow, when his news is correct ; but 


when it is not, there are fifty ethers m the 
world who would do better than him,” 

Madame Danglars was rooted to the 
spot ; she made a violent effort to reply 
to this last attack ; but? she fell upon a 
chair, thinking of Villefort, of the dinner 
scene of the strange senes of misfortunes 
which had taken place m her house during the 
last few days, and changed the usual calm of 
hei establishment to a scene of scandalous 
debate Danglars did not even look at her, 
though she tried all she could to faint He 
shut the bedroom -door after him, without 
adding another word, and returned to his 
apartments ; and when Madame Danglars re- 
covered from her half- fainting condition, she 
could almost believe she had bad a disagree- 
able dream. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

MAI RIMONIAI TROJl CTS. 

The day following this scene, at the hour 
the banker usually chose to pay a visit to 
Madame Danglars, on his way to his office, 
his (oupt did not appear m *he court. At this 
time, that is, about half-past twelve, Madanie 
Danglars ordered her carnage, and went out. 
Danglars, placed behind a ciu lam, watched 
the departure he had been w aittng for He 
gave orders that he should be informed duectly 
Madame Danglars appeared ; but at two 
o’clock she haa not returned He then called 
for his hoises, diove to the Chamber, and m- 
sciibed hi* name to speak against the budget 
fiiom twelve to two o’clock Danglars had 
remained in his study, unsealing his despatches, 
and becoming more and moie sad every minute, 
heaping figure upon figure, and receiving, 
among otliei visits, one from Major Cavalcanti, 
who, as stiff and as exact as evet, presented 
himself precisely^ t the hour named the night 
before, to terminate his business with the 
banker. On leaving the Chambei, Danglars, 
who had shown violent marks of agitation 
during the sitting, and been more bitter than 
ever against the ministry, ic entered his cai- 
nage, and told the coachman to dnve to the 
Avenue des Champs-Elystes, No 30. 

Monte-Cnsto was at home; only be was 
engaged with some one, and begged DanglaA 
to wait foi a moment in the drawing-room. 
While the banker was waiting, the door opened, 
and a man diessed as an abbe entered, who, 
doubtless, more familiar with the house than 
he was, instead of waiting, merely bowed, and, 
passing on to the further apartments, disap- 
peared. A minute aftei the dooY by which 
the priest had entered re-opened, and Monte* 
Cnsto appeared. “ Pardon me,” said he, 
'* my dear baron, but one ot my friends* the 
Abbe Busoni, t w hom you perhaps saw pass by, 
has just arrived in Paris % not having seen nizn 
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for a long time, I could not make up my mind 
to leave him sooner, so I hope this will be 
sufficient reason for my having made you 
wait/* 

“Nay,” said Danglars, “it is my fault ; I 
have chosen my visit at a wrong time, and will 
retire.”, 

“ Not at all $ on the contrary, be seated ; 
but what is the mattei with you ? You look 
careworn ; really you alarm ftie ! For a 
capitalist to be sad, like the appearance of a 
comet, presages some misfortune to the world. ” 

“ I have been in ill-luck for several days,” 
said Danglars, “ and I have heard nothing Init 
bad news.” 

“ Ah, indeed !” said Monte-Cristo. “ Have 

you had another fall at the Houise ? ” 

“No; I am safe for a few days at least. 
T am only annoyed about a bankiupt of 
Tueste ” 

“Really! Does it happen to be Jacopo 
Manfiedi ? ” 

“Exactly so. Imagine a man who has 
transacted business with me for I do not 
know how long, to the amount of 800,000 or 

900.000 francs dining the year. Never a mis- 
take or delay; a fellow who paid like a prince. 
Well, I was a million in advance with him, 
and now my fine Jacopo Manfiedi suspends 
payment » ” 

“Really? * 

“ It is an unheard-of fatality. I draw upon 
him for 600,000 francs, my bills are returned 
unpaid, and, more than that, I hold bills of 
exchange signed by him to *the value of 

400.000 francs, payable at his correspondent’s 
in Pans at th<*end of this month. To-day is 
the 30th. I present them ; but my corres- 
pondent has disappeared. This, with my 
Spanish aftans, made a pictty end to the 

month.” “Then you really lost by that 

affair in Spam ? ” • 

“ Yes ; only 700,000 francs out ot my cash- 
box ! — nothing more ! ” * 

“ Why, how could you maffe such a mistake 
— such an old stager ?” 

“ Oh, it is all my wife’s fault. She dreamed 
Don Carlos had returned to Spain ; she 
believes in dreams. It is magnetism, she 
says ; and when she dreams a thing it is sure 
to happen, she assures me. On tnis convic- 
tion, 1 allow her to speculate; she has her 
bank and her stockbroker; she speculated 
and lost. It ts true she speculates with her 
own money, not mine ; nevertheless, you can 
understand that when 700,000 francs leave the 
wife’s pocket, the husband always finds it out. 
But do you mean to say you have not heard 
of this? Why, the thibg has made a tremen- 
dous noise ” 

“ Yes, I heard it spoken of, but I did not 
know the details ; and then ho one can be 
more ignorant than I am of the affairs in the 
Bohrse." 

“ Then you do not speculate I ?— 

How could I speculate when I already have 


so much trouble in regulating my income? if 
should be obliged, besides my steward, to 
keep a clerk and a boy. — But touching these 
Spanish affairs, I think the baroness did not 
dream the whole of this entrance of Don 
Carlos. The papers said something about it, 
did they not ? ” 

“Then you believe the newspapers?”—^ 
“I? — not the least in the world; only I 
fancied that the honest Messagcr was an ex* 
ception to the rule, and that it only announced 
telegraphic despatches.” 

“ Well ! this is what puzzles me,” replied 
Danglars ; “the news of the return of Don 
Carlos was brought by telegraph.”— — “ So 
that, 'Haiti Monte-Cristo, “ you have lost nearly 
1,700,000 francs this month.” 

“ Not nearly, indeed ; that is exactly my 
loss.” “ Dtable /” said Monte-Cristo, com- 

passionately, “it is a hard blow fora third- 
rate fortune.” 

“ Third rate,” said Danglars, rather humbled, 
“ what do you mean by that ? ” 

“Ceitainly,” continued Monte-Cristo, “I 
make three assortments in fortune — first-rate, 
second-rate, and third-rate fortunes. I call 
those first-rate which are 'composed of treasures 
one possesses under one’s hand, such as mines, 
lands, and funded property, in such states as 
France, Austua, and England, provided these 
treasures and property foim a total of about a 
hundred millions; I call those second-nite 
fortunes, gamed by manufacturing enterprises, 
jomt-stock companies, viceioyalties, and 
principalities, not drawing more than 1,500,000 
francs, the whole forming a capital of about 
fifty millions ; finally, I call those third-rate 
fortunes, composed of a fluctuating capital, 
dependent upon the will of others, or upon 
chances which a bankruptcy involves or a 
false telegraph shakes : sucji as banks, specu- 
lations of the day— ill fact, all operations 
under the influence of greater or less mis- 
chances, the whole bringing in a real or 
fictitious capital of about fifteen millions. I 
think this is about your position, is it not ? ” 

“ Confound it ! yes !” replied Danglars. 

“ The result, then, of six more such* months 
as this would be to reduce the tffird-rate house 
to despair.” “Oh!” said Danglars, be- 

coming very pale,” how you are running on ! ” 

“ Let us imagine seven such months,” con- 
tinued Monte-Cristo, in the same tone. “ Tell 
me* have you ever thought that seven times 
1,700,000 francs, make nearly twelve millions? 
No, you have not well, you are right, for' 
if you indulged in such reflections, you would" 
never risk your principal, which is to the 
speculator what the skm is to civilized man. 
We have our clothes, some more Bplejadid 
thanfothers, — this is our credit ; but when a 
m*L dies he has only his skin ; in the same way, 
on retiring from business, you^iave nothing 
but your real principal of about five or rix 
millions, at the most ; for third-rate fortunes, 
are never more than j fourth of what thjgp 
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apprar to be, like the locomotive on n. rail- 
way, Ihc size of which is magnified by the 
smoke and steam surrounding it. Well, out 
■ of the five or six millions, which form your 
real capital, you have just lust nearly two 
millions, which must, of course, in the same 
degree diminish your credit and fictitious for- 
tune ; to follow out my simile, your skin has 
been opened by bleeding, which, repeated 
three or lour times, will cause death - -so pay 
attention to it, M. Danglars. Do you want 
money ? Do you wish me to lend you some ? ” 
“ What a bad calculator you are ! *’ ex- 
claimed Danglars, calling to his assistance all 
his philosophy and dissimulation. “ J have 
made money at the same time by speculations 
which have succeeded. I have made tip for 
the loss of blood by nutrition. I lost a battle 
in Spain, I have been defeated in Trieste, 
but my naval army in India will have taken 
some galleons, and my Mexican pioneers will 
have discovered some mine.” 

“Very good ! very good ! But the wound 

remains, and will reopen at the lust loss.’* 

“ No ! for I am only eniba iked m certainties,” 
replied Danglars, with the air of a mounte- 
bank, sounding out his own praises: “to 
involve me, three governments must crumble 
to dust.” 

“Well! such things ha\e been!” 

“ That there should be a famine ! ” 

“ Recollect the seven fat and the seven 
lean kine.” 

“ Oi, that the sea should become dry, as in 
the days of Pharaoh ; and even then my 
vessels would become caravans.” 

“ So much the better. 1 congratulate 
my dear M. Danglars,” said Monte-Cristo; 
“I see I wa-s deceived, and that you belong 
to the class of s.'coud-mte fortunes.” — 1 
think I may aspire to that honoui,” said 
Danglars with a smile, which reminded Monte- 
Cristo of one of those sickly moons which bad 
artists are so fund of daubing into their pictures 
of mins; “but, while we are speaking of 
business,” he added, pleased to find ail oppor- 
tunity of changing the subject, “tell me what 
I am to tJu for M. Cavalcanti ? ” 

“jCJive hinu* money, if lie is recommended 
to you, and the recommendation seems good.” 

“Excellent! he presented himself this 

morning with a bond of 40,000 francs, payable 
at sight, on you, signed by Busoni, and re- 
turned by you to me, w-ith your indorsement ; 
, f { course, I immediately counted him over the 
forty bank-notes.” 

Monte-Cristo nodded his head in token of 
assent. “But that is not all,” continued 
Danglars; “he has opened an account with 

* my house for his son.” “ May I ask how 

much he allows the young man ? ” 

* “ Vive thousand francs per month.” 

“ Sixty thousand francs per year. I thought 
I was right irf believing that Cavalcanti to be 
a stingy fellow'. How can a young man live 
upon 5,000 francs a month?”— “But you 


understand that if the young man should want 

a few thousands more ” 

“ Do not advance it : the father will never 
repay it ; you do not know these ultramontane 
millionnaiies ; they are regular misers. And 
by whom were they recommended to you ? ” 
“Oh, by the house of Fenzi, one of the 

best in Florence.” “I do not mean to say 

you will lose, but, nevertheless, mind you 

hold to the .terms of the agreement.” 

“Would you not tru.st the Cavalcanti ? ” 

“ l ? oh, I would advance six millions on 
his signature. I was only speaking in refer- 
ence to the second-rate fortunes we were men- 
tioning just now.” “And with all this, 

how' plain he is ! I should never have taken 
him for anything more than a mere major.” 

“And you would have flattered him); for 
certainly, as 3*011 say, lie has no mannei. The 
first time L saw him he appeared to me like an 
old lieutenant who had grown mouldy beneath 
his epaulette. But all the Italians are tlvj 
same ; they ate like «*U ews when they are 
not glittering in Oriental splendour.” 

“ The young man is better, *" said Danglars. 
“ Ves ; a little nenous, peihaps, but, upon 
the whole, he appeared tolerable. I was un- 
easy about him.” “ Why ? ” 

“Because you met him at my house, just 
after his introduction into the wot Id, as they 
told 111c. He has been travelling with a very* 
severe tutor, and had never been to Paris be- 
fore.” “Ah, I believe noblemen marry 

amongst themselves, do they not ? ” asked 
Danglars, carelessly ; “ they like to unite their 
fortunes.” 

“ It is usual, certainly ; but Cavalcanti is an 
original who does nothing like other people. 
I cannot help thinking he has bi ought his sod 
to France to choose a wife.” 

“Do you think so ? ” “ I am sure of it.” 

“And ynifc, have heard his fortune men- 
tioned?” “Nothing else was talked of; 

only some said he was worth millions, and 
others that he drctnot possess a farthing/ 1 

“ And what is your opinion ? ” “ J ought 

not to influence you because it is only my own 
personal impression.” 

“ Well, and it is that’ ” 

“My opinion is, that all these old fodesfats , 
these ancient condotticri , for the Cavalcanti 
have commanded annies and governed pro- 
vinces, — my opinion, I say, is, that they have 
buried their millions in corners, the secret of 
which they have only transmitted to their 
eldest sons, who have done the same from 
generation to generation, and the proof of this 
is seen in their yellow and dry appearance, 
like the florins of the republic, which, from 
being constantly gazed upon have become re- 
flected in them.” 

“Certainly,” said Danglars, “and this is 
further supported by the fact of their not pos- 
sessing an inch of land.”— “ Very little,. at 
least ; I know of none which Cavalcanti pos- 
sesses, excepting his palace in Lucca,”. 



“Ah ; he has a palace?” said Danglars, 
laughing: “come, that is something.”-^ — 
“Yes ; and more than that, he lets it to the 
Minister of Finances, while he lives in a simple 
house. Oh ! as I told you before, I think the 
good man very close ! ” 

“Come, you do not flatter him.” “I 

'scarcely, know him ; I think I have seen him 
three times in my life ; all I know relating to 
him is through Busoni and himself ; he was 
telling me this morning that, tifed of letting 
his property lie dormant in Italy, which is a 
dead nation, he wished to find a method, 
either in France or England, of multiplying 
his millions ; but remember, that though 1 
place great confidence in Busoni, I am not 
le.qjonsible for this.” 

“Never mind; accept my thanks for the 
client you have sent me ; it is a line name to 
inscribe on my lists, and my cashier was quite 
proud of it when 1 explained to him who the 
Cavalcanti were. Vy the way, this is merely 
a simple question : when these kind of people 
marry their sons, do they give them any for- 
tune ? ” 

“ Oh, that depends upon circumstances, 1 
know an Italian prince, rich a-, a gold-mine, 
one of the noblest families m 1'iucaiiy, who, 
when his sons married an oi ding to his wish, 
gave them millions, and when they mamed 
against his consent, much allowed them 
thirty crowns a-month. should Andrea marry 
according to hi> father's wcu^, he will, per- 
perhaps, give him one, two, oi three millions. 
For example, supposing it were the daughter 
of a banker, he might take on interest in the 
house of the father-in-law of hi-> son ; then 
again, if he disliked his choice, the major 
takes the key, double-locks his coffer, and 
Master A ndn a would be obliged to live like 
the son of a Parisian family, by shuffling cards 
or rattling the dice.” 

“All ! that boy will find out s*me Bavarian 
or Peruvian piimvss ; lie will want a crown 
and an immense fortune’*^— “No; these 
grand lords on the other si«# of the Alps fre- 
quently marry into plain families ; like Jupiter, 
they like to cross the race. But do you wish 
to marry Andrea, my dear M. Danglars, that 
you are asking so many questions ? ” 

“ jffa /oi /”* said Danglars, “it would not 
be a bad speculation, T fancy, and you know 

I am a speculator.” “You are not thinking 

of Mademoiselle Danglars, l hope ; you would 
not like poor Andrea ta have his throat cut by 
Albert ? ” 

“Alberti” repeated Danglars, shrugging 
his shoulders ; “ah, yes 1 he would care very 
little about it, I think. ” 

“ But he is betrothed tb your daughter, I 
believe ? ” 

“Certainly, M. de Morcerf And I have 
talked about this marriage, but Madame de 

Morcerf and Albert ” 

v “ You do not mean to say that it would not 
he a good match ?” • 


“Indeed, I imagine that Mademoiselle 
Danglars is as good as M. de Morcerf.”^ — - 
“ Mademoiselle Danglars’ fortune will be great, * 
no doubt, especially if the telegraph should not 
make any more mistakes.” 

“ Oh ! I do not mean her fortune only ; but 
tell me ” 

“What?” 

“Why did you not invite M. and Madame 
de Morcerf to your dinner ? ” 

“ I did so, but he excused himself on account 
of Madame de Moiccrf being obliged to go to 
Dieppe for the benefit of sea air.”— — “ Yes, 
yes, said Danglars, laughing, “ it would do 
her a great deal of good.’" 

“ Why so ? ” “ Because it is the air she 

always breathed in her jouth.” Monte-Cristo 
took no notice of this ill-natured remark. 

“ But still, if Albert be not so rich as Made- 
moiselle Danglars, ” said the count, “you must 
allow' he has a fine name. ” 

“ So he has ; but I like mine as well.” 

“ Certainly ; your name is popular, and 
does honour to the title they intended to adorn 
you with; but you are too intelligent not to 
know, that according to a prejudice, too 
fit inly rooted to be exterminated, a nobility 
which dates back tne centuries is worth 
more than one that can only reckon twenty 
year*. ” 

“ And fur this very reason,” said Danglars, 
wit li a smile, which he tried to tried to make 
.sardonic, “I prefer M. Andrea Cavalcanti tc 

M. Albert de Morcerf.” “Still, I should 

not think the Mou erfs would yield to the 
Cavalcanti?” 

“The Moicerfs !- -Stay, my dear count,” 
said Danglars; “you are a dever man, arc 
you not ? " “ I think »o.” 

“ And ytm understand heraldry ? ” “ A 

hide.” 

“ Well, look at my coat-of-arms, it is worth 
more than MorcerPs.” 

“Why so*:” “ Because, though l am 

not a baidn In birth, my real name is, at least, 
Danglars.” 

“ Well, what then ? “ While his name 

is not Morcerf.” 

“ Mow- !- -not Morcerf? ” “ Not the lea -it 

in the world.” • • 

“ Go on ! ” “ I have been made a baron, 

so that I actually am one ; he unde himself a 
count, so that he is not one at all.” 

“Impossible!” 

“ Listen, my dear count ; M. de Morcerf 
has been my friend, or rather my acquaintance, 
during the last Unity years. You know I have 
made the most of my arms, though I never 
forgot my origin. ” 

“ A proof of great humility or great pride,” 
said Monte-Cristo. 

“Well, when I was a clerk, Morcerf 
mere fisherman.” 

“ And then he was called — r” 

“ Fernand. ” “ Only Fernand ? ” 

“ Fernand Mondego,”— “ You are sure ? yi 
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“ Pardieul I have bought enough fish of 
him to knoto his name." 

“ Then, why did you think of giving your 
daughter to him ? ” 

“Because Fernand and Danglars, being 
both parvenus , both having become noble, 
both rich, are about equal in worth, excepting 
that there have been certain things mentioned 
of him that were never said of me. ” 

“ What ? ” “ Oh, nothing ! " 

“ Ah, yes 1 -what you tell me recalls to mind 
something about the name of Fernand Mon- 
dego. I have heard that name in Greece ! " 

“ In conjunction with the affairs of Ali 
Pacha ? ” 

“Exactly so." “This is the mystery," 

said Danglars ; “I acknowledge I wmld have 
given anything to find it out. 1 ’ 

“It would be very easy if you much wished 
it.” — “ Plow so ? " 

“ Probably, you have some correspondent in 
Greece ! " 

“ I should -think “ At Janina? " 

“Everywhere." “Well, write to your 

correspondent in Janina, and ask him what 
part was played by a Frenchman named 
Fernand Mondego in the catastrophe of Ali 
Tcbelen." 

“ You are right," exclaimed Danglars, rising 
quickly, “ I will write to-day." “ Do so." 

“I will." “And if you should hear of 

anything very scandalous " 

“ I will communicate it to you," “ You 

will oblige me. " Danglars rushed out of the 
room, and made but one leap into his coupe. 


CHAPTER XV. 

THE OFFICE OF THE PROCUREUR DU ROI. 

Li.t us leave the banker driving his horses at 
their fullest speed, and follow Madame Dan- 
glars in her morning excursion. We have said 
that, at half-past twelve o'clock, Madame 
Danglars had ordered her horses, and had left 
lumie in the cy/riage. She directed her course 
towards the Faubourg Saint-Germain, went 
down the Rue de Seine, and stopped at the 
Passage du Pont-Neuf. She descended, and 
ciossed the passage. She was very plainly 
dressed, as would he the ease with a woman 
of taste walking in the morning. At the Rue 
(luenegaud she called a fiacre, and directed 
him to drive to the Rue de Harlay. As soon 
p.s she was'seated in the coach, she drew from 
her pocket- a very thick black veil, which she 
ti:d on to her straw bonnet ; she then replaced 
the bonnet, and saw with pleasure in a little 
porket -mirror, that her white complexion and 
b dliant eyes were alone visible. The fiacre 
c ossed the Pout-Neut and entered the Rue de 
l.arlay by the Place Dauphine : the driv** 


was paid os the door opened, and stepping 
lightly up the stairs, Madame Danglars soon 
reached the hall dcs Pas-Perdus. 

There was a great deal going on that morn- 
ing, and many business-like persons at the 
Palais; business-like persons pay very little 
attention to w’omen, and Madame Danglars 
crossed the hall without exciting more atten- 
tion than any other female calling Upon her 
lawyer. There was a great press of people in 
M. de Villcfort’s ante-chamber ; but Madame , 
Danglars had no occasion even to pronounce 
her name ; the instant she appeared, the door- 
keeper rose, came to her, and asked whether 
she was not the person with whom M. Je Pro- 
curer du Roi had made an appointment, and 
on her affirmative answer being given, lie con- 
ducted her by a private passage to M. dc 
Villei’ort’s office. The magistrate was seated 
in an arm-chair, writing, with his back to- 
wards the door ; he heard it open, and the 
door-keeper pronounce the words, “ Walk in, 
madanie/'and then re-clo$b it, without moving; 
but no sooner had the man’s footsteps ceased 
than he started up, diew the bolts, closed the 
curtains, and examined every corner of the 
room. Then, when he had assured himself 
that he could neither be seen nor hand, and 
was, consequently, relieved of doubts, lie said, 
— “Thanks, madamc, thanks for you punc- 
tuality ; ” and he offered a chair to Madame 
Danglars, which she accepted, for her heart 
beat so violently that she felt nearly suffo- 
cated. 

“ It is a long time, madame,*' said the Pro- 
cureur du Roi, describing a half-circle with his 
chair, so as to place himself directly opposite 
to Madame Danglars, — “it is a long time 
since I had the pleasure of speaking alone with 
you ; and I regret that we nave only now met 

to enter upon a painful conversation." 

“ Nevertheless, sir, you see- 1 have answered 
your first apical ; although certainly the con- 
versation must be much more painful for me 
than for you." Villcfort smiled bitterly. 

“It is true, foy^n,” he said, rather uttering 
his thoughts aloud than addressing his com- 
panion,— “ it is true, then, that all our actions 
leave their traces — some sad, others bright — 
on our paths ! 1 1 is, then, true that every stq) 

in our lives resembles the course of an insect 
on the sand—it leaves its track ! Alas 1 to 
many the path is traced by tears." 

“Sir," said Madame Danglars, “you can 
feel for my emotion, can you not ! Spare me, 
then, I beseech you. When I look at this 
room, whence so many guilty creatures have 
departed trembling and ashamed— when 1 look 
at that chair, before whi&l I now sit trembling 
and ashamed, oh t it requires all my reason to 
convince me that l am not a very guilty woman 
and you a menacing judge ! " Villefort dropped 
his head and sighed. “ And I,” he said, “ I 
feel that my place is not in the judge’s seat, 

but on the prisoner’s stool." “You?" said. 

Madame Danglars." 
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“Yes, think, sir, you exag- 

gerate Vour situation,” said Madame Danglars, 
whose beautiful eyes sparkled for a moment. 
“The paths of which you were Jtlst Speaking 
have been traced by all young men of ardent 
imaginations. Besides the pleasure there is 
always remorse, from the indulgence of our 
passions ; and, after all, what have you men 
to fear from all this; the woild excuses, and 
notonety ennobles you? ” 

“Madame,” replied Villefort,* “you know 
that I am no hypocrite, or, at least, that I 
nevei deceive without a reason. If my brow 
be severe, it is because many misfortunes have 
clouded it ; if my heait be petrified, it is that 
it might sustain fhe blows it has received 
I was not so in my youth, I was not so on the 
night of the betrothal, when we were all seated 
lound a table in the Rue du Cours at Mar 
sLilles. But since then eveiy thing has changed 
in anrl about me ; I am accustomed to brave 
difficulties, and, in the conflict, to ciush those 
who, by their own free will, or by chance, 
voluntarily or involuntarily, interfere with me 
m my career It is genet ally the case that 
what we most ardently desire is. as ardently I 
within Id from u by those who wish to obtain | 
it, 01 from whom we attempt to snitch it 
lhus, the greater number of a man’s eirnis 
come lx fore him disguised under the specious 
form of necessity ; then, after erior has been 
committed in a moment of excitement, of de . 
In mm, or of fear, wc see that we might have | 
avoided and escaped it 1 he means we might have | 
used, which wt m our blindness could not sec, 
then seem simple and easy, ancl we sa>, * W hy 
did I not do this instead of that-*' Women, 
on the contrary, are rarely tormented with re 
mot sc ; for the decision does not come from 
you, yo ir misfoi tunes aie geneially imposed 
upon v oil, and your faults the lcmilt of others’ 
ciimes.” 

“ In any case, sir, you will allc#v,” replied 
Mad inu Danglars, “that even if the fault were 
alone mine, I last night recyvcl a severe 

punishment foi it.” “ thing ' ” sud 

Villefort, pressing hei hand, “it was too 
severe for your strength, for you wue twice 
ov ei whelmed, and yet — ” 

“ Well?” “ Well, I must tell >ou. Col- 

lcct all your courage, for you have not yet 
heard all ' ” 

“ Ah ! ” exclaimed Madame Danglars, 
alarmed, “what is there more to hear ? ” 

“ Vou only look hack to the past ; and it is, 
indeed, bad enough. Well, picture to youi- 
self a futiue more gloomy still —certainly 
fi ightful — perhaps sanguinary ! ” 1 he baroness 
knew how calm Villef&rt naturally was, and 
his present excitement frightened hci so much, 
that she opened her mouth to scream, but the 
sound died in her throat. “ How has this 
terrible past been recalled ! ” cried Villefort ; 
“ how is it that it has escaped from the depths 
of the tomb and the recesses of our hearts, 
where it was buried, to visit us yow, like a 
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phantom, whitening our cheeks And flushing 
our brows with shame ? ” 

“Alas!” said Hermmc, “doubtless it is 
chance ! ” 

“ Chance ! ” replied Villefort ; “ no, no, 
madamc, there is no such thing as chance ! ” 

“ Oh, yes ; has not a fatal chance revealed 
all this? Was it not by chance the Count of 
Monte-Cristo bought this house? Was it not 
by chance he caused the earth to be dug ? Is 
it not by chance that the unfortunate child was 
disintened undei the trees? That poor inno- 
cent offspring of mine, which I never even 
kissed, but Sir whom I wept many, many 
tears. Ah ! my heart clung to the count when 
he mentioned the dear spoil found beneath 
the flowers.” 

“ Well ! no ! madamc ; this is the terrible 
news I have to tell you,” said Villefort, in a 
hollow voice. “No! nothing w r as found 
beneath the flowers ; there was no child dis- 
interred, — no 1 You must not weep ; no, you 
must not groan — you must ti emble 1 ” 

“ What can you mean ? ” asked Madame 
Danglars, shuddering. 

“I mean that M. de Monte-Cristo, digging 
underneath these trees, found neither skeleton 
nor chest ; because neither of them were 
there” “Neither of them there!” re- 

peated Madame Danglars, fixing upon him 
her eyes, which by then fearful dilatation, in- 
dicated how much she was alarmed. 

“ Neither of them there ! ” she again said, 
as though striving to impress herself with ike 
meaning of the woids which escaped her. 

“ No ’ ” said Villcfoit, burving his face in 
his hands, — “ no, a hundred times — no ! ” 
— “Then you did not bury the poor child 
there, sir? Why did you deceive me? Where 
did you place it •* tell nu -where?” 

“ I hue » But listen to me— listen — and 
you will pit) one who has for twenty years 
alone borne the heavy burden of the grief I am 
about to icveal, w ithout casting the least por- 
tion upon ) ou “Oh 1 you ftighlen me, 

but speak, I will listen ” 

“ Vou lccollcct that sad night, when you 
were half evpirmg ou that bed m the red 
damask room, while I, scarcely Jess agitated 
than you, awaited your delivery* The child 
was born — was given to me— without move- 
ment, without breath, without voice ; we 
thought it dead.” Madamc Danglars moved 
lapidly, as though she would spung from her 
chair ; but Villefort stopped, and clasped his 
hands as if to implore her attention. We 
thought it dead,” he repeated ; “ I placed it 
in the chest which was to take the place of a 
coffin ; I descended to the garden ; I dug a 
hole, ancl then flung it down m haste. Scarcely 
had I covered it with mould, when the arm of 
the Cbrsican was stretched towards me; I 
saw a shadow rise, and, at the same time a 
flash of light. I felt pain ; I willed to cry 
out, but an icy shiver ran through my yeins 
an 1 stifled my voice— I fell lifeless, and fan* 
" "l II, p 




disci myself drilled. Never shall I forget your 
sublime courage* when* having returned to 
consciousness* I dragged myselt to the foot of 
the stairs, where, expiring yourself, you came 
to meet me. We were obliged to keep silent 
upon the dreadful catastropne. You had the 
fortitude to regain the house, assisted by your 
nurse. A duel was the pretext for my wound. 
Though we scarcely expected it, our secret re- 
mained in our own keeping alone. I was 
taken to Versailles ; for three months 1 
struggled with death ; at last, as I seemed to 
* ding to life, I was ordered to the South. 
Four men carried me from Paris to Chalons, 
walking six leagues a-day : Madame de Ville- 
/ort followed the litter in her carriage. At 
Chalons, I was put upon the Soane, thence I 
passed on to the Khone, whence I descended, 
merely with the current, to Arles ; at Arles I 
was again placed on my litter* and continued 
my journey to Marseilles. My recovery lasted 
six months ; I never heard you mentioned, 
and I did not dare inquire for you. When I 
returned to Paris, I learned that, widow of M. 
de Nargonne, you had married M. Danglars. 

44 What had been the subject of my thoughts 
ever since consciousness had returned to me ? 
Always the same, — always the child’s corpse, 
which, every night in my dreams, rising from 
the earth* fixed itself above the grave with a 
menacing look and gesture. I inquired imme- 
diately on my return to Paris ; the house hail 
not been inhabited since we left it, but it had 
just been let for nine years. I found the 
tenant. I pretended that I disliked the idea 
of a house belonging to my wife’s father and 
mother passing into the hands of strangers ; I 
offered to pay them for yielding up the lease ; 
they demanded 6,000 francs, I would have 
iven 10,000, — I would have given 20,000. I 
ad the money with me ; I made the tenant 
sign the cancelling deed ; and when I had 
obtained what I so mitch wanted, I galloped 
to Auteuil. No one had entered the house 
since I had left it. It was five o’clock in the 
afternoon, I ascended into the red room, and 
waited for night. There all the thoughts 
which had disturbed me during my year of 
constant ageny occurred with double force. 
The Corsican, who had declared the vendrtta 
agaihst me, who had followed me from Nimes 
to Paris, who harl hid himself in the garden, 
who had struck me, had seen me dig the 
rave, had seen me inter the child, he might 
ecomc acquainted with your person ; nay, he 
might even then have known it. Would he 
not one day make you pay for keeping this 
terrible secret? Would it not be a sweet 
revenge for him when he found I had not died 
from the blow of his dagger ? It was there- 
fore necessary, before everything else, and at 
all risks, that I should cause all traces of the 
past to disappear, — that I should destroy every 
material vestige ; for much reality would 
always remain in my recollection. It was for 
this 1 had annulled the lease, — it was for this 
1 
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I had come,*— it was' for this I was waiting; 
Night arrived ; I allowed it to become quite' 
dark. I was without a light in that room; 
when the wind shook all the doors, behind 
which I continually expected to see some con- 
cealed spy, I trembled, I seemed everywhere 
to hear your moans behind me in the bed, and 
I dared not turn round. My heart heat so 
violently that I feared my wound would open ; 
at length, ope by one, all the noises in the 
neighbouring country ceased. I understood 
that I hod nothing to fear, that I should 
neither be seen nor heard, so I decided upon 
descending to the garden. 

44 Listen, Hermme l I consider myself as 
brave as most men ; but when I drew nrom my 
breast the little key of the staircase which I 
had found in my coat, — that little key we both 
used to cherish so much, which you wished 
to have fastened to a golden ring, — when I 
opened the door, and saw the pale moon 
shedding a long stream of white light on the 
spiral staircase Tike a spectre, I leaned against 
the wall, and nearly shrieked. I seemed to be 
going mad. At last I mastered my agitation. 
I descended the staircase step by step ; the 
only thing I could not conquer was a strange 
trembling in my knees. I grasped the rail- 
ings ; if I had relaxed my hold for a moment, 
I should have fallen. I reached the lower door. 
Outside this door a spade was placed against 
the wall ; I took it and advanced towards the 
thicket. I had provided myself with a dark 
lantern. In the middle 4 the lawn I stopped 
to light it, then I continued my path. It was 
the end of November ; all the freshness of the 
garden had disappeared, the trees were nothing 
more than skeletons with their long bony arms, 
and the dead leaves sounded on the gravel un- 
der my feet. * My terror overcame me to such 
a degree as I approached the thicket, that I 
took a pis^gl from my pocket and armed irty- 
self. I fancied continually that I saw the 
figure of the Corsican between the branches. 
I examined tHI^thicket with my dark lantern ; 
it was empty. I cast my eyes all round ; I 
was indeed alone ; no noise disturbed the si- 
lence ot the night but the owl, whose piercing 
cry seemed as if calling up the phantoms of 
the night. I tied my lantern to a forked 
branch I had remarked a year before ft t the 
precise spot where I stopped to dig the hole. 
The grass had grown veiy thickly there during 
the summer, and when autumn arrived, no one 
had been there to mow it. Still one place less 
covered attracted my attention ; it evidently 
was there I had turned up the ground. I re- 
turned to work. The hour, then, for which I 
had been waiting during the last yeat had at 
length arrived. How ' I worked 5 how I 
hoped ; how I sounded every piece of turf, 
thinking to find some resistance to my spade, 
but no,— I found nothing) though I had made 
a hole twice as large as the first I thought I had 
been deceived, had mistaken the spotj I tamed, 
round ; I lefoked at the trees 5 X tried to recall 
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the details which had strode meat the time. 1 
A cold, sharp wind whistled through the leafless 
branches, and vet the drops fell from my fore- 
head. I recollected that I was stabbed just as 
I was trampling the ground to fill up the hole , 
while doing so, I had leaned against a false 
ebon) tree, behind me was an artificial rock, 
intended to serve as a resting place for pei sons 
walking m the garden ; m falling, my hand rc 
lazing its hold of the tree, felt the coldness of 
this stone. On my right I saw the tree, 
behind me the rock I stood in the same atti 
tude, and threw myself down ; I rose, and j 
again began digging and enlarging the hole 
Mill I found nothing — nothing, — the chest was I 
no longer there.” 

“The chest no longer there 1 ” murmured 
Madame Danglars, choking with feai 

“Think not I contented myself with this 
one effort,” continued Villcfort “ No, I 
searched the whole thicket I thought the 
assassin, having discovered the chest, and 
supposing it to be a treasure, had intended 
carrying it off; but, perceiving his enor, had 
dug another hole, and deposited it , but there 
was nothing I hen the idea stiuck me that 
he had not taktn these precautions, and simply 
thrown it in a corner In the last case I must 
wait for daylight to make my reseat ch I re 

gained the room and waited ’ “ Oh, 

Htasen » ” 

“When daylight dawned, I went down 
again My fiist visit was to the thicket I 
hoped to find some traces which hid escaped 
me in the dark I had turned up the eai til 
o\u a surface of moic th in twenty fiat square, 
and i depth of two feet A 1 ibourer would 
not hive done m a d ly what occupied me an 
houi but 1 could hnd n )thmg,— ibsdutcly 
nothin r Then I it newe 1 the st uch suppos 
ing it had been thrown \ uV u woul 1 piob 
ably 1st on the pith which 1 d to the little gitt , 
but this cxumnalion was as useless is the hist 
and, with a bursting heart, 1 reflirn cl to the 
thicket, which now cont uned id hope foi 
me y 

“Oh l” cru.d Madame Prfnglars, “it was 
enough to dine you mad ’ 

“1 hoped for a moment th it it might,” sutl 
Villcfort; “but that happiness w a denied me. 
However, recovering my sticngih and my 
ideas, *Wh), said 1 ‘ shoul 1 that man lnvc 
carried away the corpse ’ * 

“ but you said, * leplicd Madame Danglars, 
“ he would requite it as a pioof > ” 

“Ah * no, madamc, that could not lie, dead 
bodies aie not kept a year ; they are shown to 
a magistrate, and the evidence is taken ; now 
nothing of the kind has happened.” 

“What then?" asked Henrnne, trembling 
violently. 

“Something more terrible, more fatal, more 
alarming for us ; the child was, perhaps alive, 
and the assassin may have saved it ” 

Madame Danglars uttered a piercing cry ; 
and, sewing ViUefori’s hands, exclaimed, 
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“ My child wasaiivc 1 * said she ; tt 
my child alive, sir 1 You were nek certain my 

child was dead, and you buried H ■ Ah 1 ” 

Madame Danglars had useii, and stood be* 
fore the procureur, whose hands sht w rung m 
her feeble grasp. — — “ I know not I merely 
suppose so, as I might suppose anythmg else,” 
replied Villcfort, with a look so fixed, it uidi 
cated that his powerful mind was on die verge 
of despair and madness 

“ Ah, my child 1 my poor child * ” cued the 
baroness, falling on her chair, and stifling hei 
sobs in her handkerchief Villcfort, becoming 
somewhat reassured, perceivtd that to a\ ert 
the maternal storm gathering over his heAd, he 
must inspiie Madame Danglars with the 
tenor he felt “ You understand, then, that 
if rt were so,” said he, rising in his turn, .and 
approaching the baroness, to speak to her in a 
lower tone, “ we are lost , this child Uses, and 
some one knows it lives , some one is m 
possession of our secret ; and since Monte- 
C risto speaks before ua of a child disinterred, 
when that child could not be found, it is 
he who is in possession of our seciet ” 

“Just God * avenging God!” murmured 
Madame Danglars. 

Villeforts only answer was a speues of 
groan 

“ But the child,— -the child, sir > " repeated 
the agitated mother 

“ llow have I seaiched for him 1 ” replied 
Villcfort, wringing his hands » “how I hive 
called him in my long sleepless nights 1 How 
have I longed for rojal wealth to purchase a 
million of seueLs from a million ol men, ind 
to hnd mine among them At 1 ist, one d ly, 
when, fen the hunditdlh lime, I took m» iny 
spade, I ^sked my elf agnu and uti what 
the ( oi sic m could h ivc doni with the child , 
a child enc umlers i fiif.it] \e i uhaps onf u 
eeiving it w i still alive, lit had thrown it into 
the uvtr 

‘ Impossible 1 * cued Mad 1 me Danglirs, 
“a nai nny nnmkr inolhtr out of rivenge, 
but In would not dr l Krately drown a child ” 

I uhaj s, (cntmued Villcfort, “he hul 
put it in the kundlmg hospital? ’ 

“ Oh 1 >ts, yr s 1 * cried the baiontss ; “ my 
chil I i there 1 ” % 

* 1 1 in to the hospital, and Icirncd tint fan, 
same night, — the night of tht 20lh of Sep 
tember— a child had Ken Irought iliert, 
w lapped m part of a fine linen inpkin, pui 
nosely tom m half This portion of the nap 
km was maiked with half a barons crown, 
and the letter H ” 

“ Iruly, truly,” said Madame Danglars, 
“ all my linen is marked thus , Monsieur de 
Nargonne was a baronet, and my name is 
Hermine Thank God 1 my child was not 
then dead ” 

No, it was not dead ” “ And you can 

tell me so without fearing to make me die of 
joy, sir 7 Where is the child h” Villefort 
sbiugged hit) shoulders, “ po I know ? ” tfyi 
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he? “and do you believe that if I knew I 
would relade to you all its trials and all its ad- 
ventures as would a dramatist or a novel 
writer? Alas! no, I know not. A woman, 
about six months after, came to claim it with 
the other half of the napkin. This woman 
gave alt the requisite particulars, and it was 

intrusted to her.” “But you should have 

inquired for the woman : you should have 
traced her.” 

“ And what do you think I did ? I feigned 
a criminal process, and employed all the most 
acute bloodhounds and skilful agents in search 
of her. They traced her to Chalons ; and 
there they lost her.” 

“They lost her?” “Yes; for ever.” 

Madame Danglars had listened to this recital 
with a sigh, a tear, or a shriek, for every cir- 
cumstance. “And this is all,” said she; 
“and you stopped there ? ” 

“ Oh, no l " said Villefort ; “ I never ceased 
to search and to inquire. However, the last 
two or three years I had allowed myself some 
respite. But now I will begin with more per- 
severance and fury than ever, since fear urges 
me, not my conscience. ” 

“But,” replied Madame Danglars, “the 
Count of Montc-Cristo can know nothing, or 
he would not seek our society as he does.” 

“ Oh, the wickedness of man is very 

great,” said Villefort, “since it surpasses the 
goodness of God. Did you observe that man’s 
eyes while he was speaktng to us ? ” 

“No.” “But have you ever watched 

him carefully.” 

“ Doubtless he is capricious, but that is 
all ; one thing alone struck me ; of all the 
exquisite things he placed before us, he touched 
nothing ; I might have suspected he was 
poisoning us.” 

“ And you see you would have been de- 
ceived.” “Yes, doubtless; but, believe 

me, that man lias other projects ; for that 
reason l wish to see you, to speak to you, to 
warn you against every one, but especially 
against lnm. Tell me, cried Villefort, fixing 
his eyes more steadfastly on her than he had 
ever done before, “ did you ever reveal to any 

one our connection ? ” “ Never, to any 

oqe ! ” „ 

“You understand me?” replied Villefort, 
affectionately ; “when I say any one, pardon 
my urgency, to any one living I mean ? ” 

“ Yes, yes, I understand very well,” ejacu- 
lated the baroness; “never, I swear to 
you. ” 

“ Were you ever in the habit of writing in 
the evening what had transpired in the morn- 
ing ? Do you keep a journal ? ” — - “No ! my 
life has been passed in frivolity ; I wish to 
forget it myself. f 

“Do you. talk in your sleep?” 

“ I sleep soundly, like a child ; do you not 
remember?” The colour .mounted to the 
baroness’s face*, and Villefort turned awfully 
pule, - 


“ It is true,” said he, in so low a tone that 
he could hardly be heard. * 

“Well?” said the baroness. “Well, I 

understand what I now have to do,” leplied 
Villefort. “ In less than one week from this 
time I will ascertain who this M. de Monte- 
Cristo is, whence he comes, where he goes, 
and why he speaks in our presence of children 
which have been disinterred in a garden " 
Villefort pronounced these words with an 
accent which would have made the count 
shudder had he heard him. He pressed the 
hand the baroness reluctantly gave him, and 
led her respectfully back to the door. Madame 
Danglars returned in another hackney-coach to 
the passage, on the other side of which she 
found her carriage, and her coachman sleeping 
peacefully on his box while waiting for her. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

A SUMMER HALL. 

The same day, during the interview of Madame 
Danglars with the procureur, a travelling car- 
riage entering the Rue du Ilelder, passed 
through the gateway of No. 27, and stopped in 
the yard. In a moment the door was opened, 
and Madame de Morccrf alighted, leaning on 
her son’s arm. Albert soon left her, ordered 
his horses, and having arranged his toilet, 
drove to the Champs Elysees, to the house of 
Monte-Cristo. The count received him with 
his habitual smile. Jt was a strange thing 
that no one ever appeared to advance a step in 
that man's favour. Those wdio would, as it 
were, force a passage to his heart, found an im- 
passable barrier. Morccrf, who ran towards 
him with open arms, was chilled as he drew 
near, in spire of the friendly smile, and simply 
held out his hand. Monte-Cristo shook it 
coldly, according to his invariable practice. 
“ Here I am, clear count.” 

“ Welcome home again.” “ I arrived an 

hour since.” 

“ From Dieppe?” “ No, from Treport.” 

“ Indeed ! ” “ And I am directly come 

to see you. ” 

“ That is extremely kind of you,” said 
Monte-Cristo, with a tone of perfect indiffer- 
ence. “ And what is the news ? ” 

“ You should not ask a stranger, a foreigner, 

for news ? ” “ I know it ; but in asking for 

news, I mean, have you done anything for 
me?” 

“Had you commissioned me?” said Monte- 
Cristo, feigning uneasiness. — “ Come, come ! ” 
said Albert, “ do not assume so much indiffer- 
ence, It is said sympathy travels rapidly ; 
and when at Treport I felt the electric shock ; 
you have either been working for me or think* 
ipg of tnfVW' i f Possibly 1 ” mi HoiHe-Cristy 
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“ I have indeed thought of you $ but the mag- “ Your father w» fortunate, then ? * said 

netic wire I was guiding acted r indeed, with- he. “ You know my opinion ot*my mother, 

out my knowledge. 1 **— — “Indeed ! pray tell count; look at her, still beautiful, witty, bet* 
me how it happoned ? ” ter than ever. For any other son to have 

“ Willingly. M. Danglars dined with me.” accompanied his mother four days at Tr^port, 

“ I know it ; to avoid meeting him, my it would have been a complaisance, an unpro- 
mother and I left town.** Stable toil ; while I return, more contented, 

“ Bu$ he met here M. Andrea Cavalcanti.** more peaceful,— shall I say more jxictic ? — 

“ Your Italian prince ? " than if I had taken Queen Mab or Titania as 

“ Not so fast ; M. Andrea only calls himself my companion.** 
count.** • “That is an overwhelming perfection, awl 

41 Calls himself, do you say? ** you would make everyone vow to live a single 

“Yes, rails himself.** “Is he not a life.’* “ Such are my reasons for not liking 

count ? M to marry Mademoiselle Danglars. Have you 

“ What can I know of him ? lie calls him- ever noticed how much a thing is heightened 
self so. I,* of course, give him the same title, in value when we obtain possession o< it? 

and every one else does the same.*' The diamond which glittered in the window 

“ What a strange man you are ! What next ? of Marie or of Fossin shines with more splen- 
You said M. Danglars dined here. ** dour when it is our own; but if we are 

“ Yes, with Count Cavalcanti, the marquis compelled to acknowledge the superiority of 
his father, Madame Danglars, M. and Madame another, and still must retain the one that is 
dc Villefort, charming people, M. Debray, inferior, do you understand what must be the 
Maximilian Morrel, and M. de Chateau- suffering ? ** 

Renaud." “ Worldling ! ** murmured the count. 

“Did they speak of me?” “Not a “Thus I shall rejoice when Mademoiselle 

word.” . Eugenie peiceivcs I am but a pitiful atom, 

“ So much the worse ** with scarcely as many hundred thousand irancs 

44 Why so? I thought you wished them to as she has millions.” Monte-Cristo smiled. 

forget you?** “One plan occuned to me,” continued 

“If they did not speak of me, I am sure Albeit. “Franz likes all that is eccentric ; I 
they thought about me, and I am in despoil." tried to make him fall in love with MademoL 
— — “How will that a fleet you since Made- sclle Danglais; but m spite of four letters, 
sellc Danglars was not among the number who | written in the most alluring style, he invari- 
thought of you ? Truly she might have thought 

of you at home.” “I have no fenr of that ; 

or, if she did, it was only in the same way in 
which 1 think of her.” 

“Touching sympathy! so jou hate each . . 

other? ” said the count. 44 Apropos!" continued he, 44 Franz is coming 

“Listen ! ’’said Moirerf— “if Mademoiselle I soon, but it will not interest you ; you dislike 
Danglars weie disposed to take pity on my * him, I think?” 

supposed martyrdom on her account, and “I!” said Monte-Cristo ; “my dear vis- 
would dispense with all matinwomal fmmali- count, how have you discovered that I do not 
ties between out two families, I am ready to like M. Franz? I like every one.”— 44 And 
agree to the airangement. in a word, Made- >ou include me in the expression eveiy one— 
moiselle Danglars would ^friake a chaiming 1 many thanks ! ” 

mistress,— but a wife, diablt / ” I “J et us not mistake,” said Monte-Cristo; 

“And this,” said Monte-Cristo, “is your I 44 1 love every one as God commands us to 

opinion of your intended spouse ? ” “Yes; I love our neighbour, as Christians, but 

it is rather unkind, I acknowledge, but it is j tl 'roughly hate but few. I^k us return to M. 
true. But as this dream cannot be uuli/ed, | Franz d’Epmay. Did you say lie* was 
since Mademoiselle Danglars must become iy * coming ?”—** Yes ! summoned by M. de 
lawful wife, live perpetually with me, smg to Villefort, who is apparently as anxious to get 
me, compose verses and music within ten Mademoiselle Valentine married as M. Dang- 
paces of me, and that for my whole life, it lars is to sec Mademoiselle 'Eugenie settled, 
frightens me. One may forsake a mistress, It must be a very irksome office to be the 
but a wife, good heavens! theic she must father of a grown-up daughter, it seems to 
always be ; and to marry Mademoiselle make them feverish, and to raise their pulse to 

Danglars would be awful.” “You are ninety degrees until they get rid of them.” 

difficult to please, viscount.’* “fyit M. d’Epinav, unlike yon, bears his 

“ Yes, for I often wish for what is impossi- misfortune patiently.* 
ble.**—“ What is that?” “Still more, he talks seriously about the 

44 To find such a wife as my father found . >fr matter, puts on a white cravat, and speaks of 
Itfonte«CrUto turned pale, and looked at his family. He entertains a very high opinion 
Albert while playing with some magnififtni of M. and Madame dc Villafoi*, Whigb 
pistols. . ' s they <ks?r v ? ( do they on! ? ’’ 


ny answered— ’My eccentricity may be gieat, 
but it will not make me break my promise.” 

“That is what I call devoted friendship, to 
recommend to another one whom you would 
not marry youiself.” Albert smiled. 
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“ I believe they do. M. de Villefort has 
always passed for a severe, but a just man.” 
—“There is, then, one,” said Monte-Cristo, 
“whom you do not condemn like poor 
Danglers?” 

“ Because I am not compelled to marry his 
daughter, perhaps,” replied Albert, laughing. 

“ Indeed, my dear sir,” said Monte-Cristo, 
*tyou are revoltingly foppish.” 

“ I foppish ! how do you mean ? “ Yes ; 

ptay take a cigar, and cease to defend your- 
self and to struggle to escape marrying Made- 
moiselle Danglars. Let things take their 
course ; perhaps you may not have to retract.” 
j “ Bah ! ” said Albert, staring. 

“ Doubtless, M. le Vicomte, you will not lie 
taken by force ; and seriously, do you wish to 

break off your engagement?” “I would 

give a hundred thousand francs to be able to 
do so ? ” 

“Then make yourself quite happy; M. 
Danglars would give double that sum to, 

attain the same end. “Am I, indeed, so 

happy ? ” said Albert, who still could not pre- 
vent an almost imperceptible cloud passing 
across his brow. “ But, my dear count, lias 
M. Danglars any reason ? ” 

“ Ah ! there is your proud and selfish 
nature. You would expose the self-love of 
another with a hatchet, but you shrink if your 

own is attacked with a needle.” “ But yet, 

M. Danglars appeared ” 

“ Delighted w’ith you, was he not? Well, 
he is a man of lwid taste, and is still more 
enchanted with another. 1 know not whom : 

study and judge for yourself.” “Thank 

you, I understand. But my mother,— no, hot 
my mother, I mistake, my lather intends 
giving a ball.” 

“ A ball at this season ? ” “ Summer 

balls are fashionable. ” 

“ If they were not, the countess hnc only to 
wish it, and they would become so.” — , — 
“You are right ; you know' they arc unmi\cd 
balls ; those who remain in Baris in July must 
be true Parisians. Will you take charge of 
our invitation to Messieurs Cavalcanti ? ” 

“When will it take place?” “On 

Saturday.” 

“ M. Cavalcanti’s father will be gone.” 
“But the son will be here ; will you invite 
young M. Cavalcanti ? ” 

“ 1 do not know him, viscount.” 

“You do not know him?” “No, 1 

have never seen him until a few days since, 
and am not responsible for him.” 

“ But you receive him at your house ? ” 

u That is another thing ; he was recommended 
to me by a good abb£, who may be deceived. 
Give him. a direct invitation, but do pot ask 
me to present him ; if he were afterwards to 
marry Mademoiselle Danglars you would ac- 
cuse me of intrigue, and would be challenging 
l»e ; besides, I may not be there myself.” 

“ Where ? — “ At your ball,”— — “ Why 

$Xnfld you not be there ? ” 


“ Because you have not yet invited me.” 

“ But I come expressly for that purpose.” 

“You are very kind, but I may be pre- 
vented.” “ If I tell you one thing, you will 

be so amiable as to set aside all impediments.” 

“ Tell me what it is.” “ My mother 

begs you to come.” 

“ The Countess de Morcerf ? ” said Monte- 
Cristo, starting. “Ah, count,” said Albert, 
“I assure you, Madame de Morcerf speaks 
freely to me, and if you have not felt those 
sympathetic fibres of which I spoke just now 
thrill within you, you must be entirely devoid 
of them, for during the last four days we have 
spoken of no one else.” 

“You have talked of me?” 

“Yes, that is your privilege, being a living 

problem ! ” “ Then I am, also, a problem 

to your mother ! 1 should have thought her 
too reasonable to be led by imagination.” 

“A problem, my dear count, for every one 
— for my mother as well as others ; much 
studied, but not solved, you still remain an 
enigma, do not fear. My mother is only as- 
tonished that you remain so long unresolved. 

I believe, while the Countess G takes you 

for Lord Kuthven, my mother imagines you to 
be Cagliostro or Count St. Germain. The 
first opportunity you have, confirm her in her 
opinion, it will be easy for you, as you have 
the philosophy of the one and the w r it of the 

other.” “ I thank you for the warning,” 

said the count ; “ 1 shall endeavour to be pre- 
pared for all suppositions.” 

“You will, then, come on Saturday?” 

“Yes, since Madame dc Morcerf invites 
me. ” 

“You arc very kind.” “Will M. Dang- 
lars be there?” “ He has already been in- 

vited by my father. We shall try to persuade 
the great dVAguesseau, M. de Villefort, to 
come, but have not much hope of seeing 
him. ” 4 4 41 Never despair, ’ says the proverb. ” 

44 Do you dance, count ? ” “ I dance ?” 

44 Yes, you ; it would not be astonishing.” 

“That is vcrjt^well before one is above 
forty. No, I do not dance, but I like to see 
others. Does Madame de Morcerf dance?” 
“ Never ; you can talk to her, she so de- 
lights in your conveisation.” 

“ Indeed !” 41 Ye>, truly ; and I assure 

you, you me the only man of whom I have 
heard he» j-peik with inlncst.” Albert rose 
and look Ins hat ; the count conducted him to 
the door. “ 1 have one thing to reproach 
myself with,” said he, stopping Albert on the 

steps. “What is it?” “I have spoken 

to you indiscreetly about Danglars.” 

“ On the contrary, speak to me always r ji 
the same strain abouL him,” 

“ That»is enough. Apropos , when do 
expect M. d’Kpinay?” 

“ Five or six days hence at the latest/* 

“ And when is he to be married ? 11 7 

“Immediately on the arrival of if, a IK 
Madame dc St. Meran/ - 



'Mall, 




44 Bring him to see me. Although you say 
I 'do not like him, 1 assure you I shall be 

happy to see him.” 44 1 will obey your 

orders, my lord.” 

41 Good-bye.” “Until Saturday, when I 

may expect you, may I not ? ” 

44 Yes, I promised you.” The count watched 
Albert* waving his hand to him. When he 
had mounted his phaeton, Monte - Cristo 
turned, and seeing Bertuccio, 44 Whal news ?” 
said he. 44 She went to the Pdlais,” replied 
the steward. 

44 Did she stay long there ? ”— 44 An hour 
and a half.” 

44 Did she return home ?” 44 Directly.” 

44 Well, my dear Bertuccio,” said the count, 
44 1 now advise you to go in quest of the 
little estate I spoke to you of in Normandy.” 
Bertuccio bowed, and as his wishes were in 
perfect harmony with the order he had re- 
ceived, he started the same evening. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

THE INQUIRY. • 

M. pe Vti.T.efort kept the promise he had 
made to Madame Danglars to endeavour to 
find out how the count of Monle-Cristo had 
discovered the history of the house at Auteuil. 
He wrote the same day to M. de Boville, 
who, from having been an inspector of pri- 
sons, was promoted to a high office in the 
police, for the information he acquired ; and 
the latter begged two days to ascertain exactly 
who would be most likely to give him full pai- 
ticulars. At the end of the second day M. de 
Villeforl received the following note : — 

44 The person called M. 1c Comte de Monte- 
Cristo is an intimate acquaintance of Lord 
Wilinore, a rich foreigner, who is sometimes 
seen in Paris, and who is theft 1 at this mo- 
ment ; he is also known to the Abbe Busoni, 
a Sicilian priest, of high renJle in the East, 
where he has done much gdtfl.” 

M. de Villefort replied by ordering the 
strictest inquiries to be made respecting these 
two persons ; his orders were executed, and 
the following evening he received these de- 
tails : — 

44 The abb£, who was in Paris for a month, 
inhabited a small house behind St. Sulpice, 
composed of one single story over the ground - 
floor, two rooms were on each floor, and he 
was the only tenant. The two lower rooms 
consisted of a dining-room, with a table, 
chairs, and sideboard of walnut-tree, and a 
wainscoted parlour, without ornaments, car- 
pet, or timepiece. It was evident the abbe 
limited himself to objects of strict necessity. 
It was true the abbe preferred the sitting-room 
upstairs, which, being furnished with theolo- 
gical books and parchments, in which he de- 
lighted to bury himself during whole months, 


was more a library than a parlouA His valet 
looked at the visitors through a sort of wicket, 
and if their countenance was unknown to him' 
or displeased him, he replied that M. l'Abb^ 
was not in Paris, an answer which satisfied 
most persons, because the abbe was known to 
be a great traveller. Besides, whether' at 
home or not, whether in Paris or Cairo, the 
abbe always left something to give away, 
which the valet distributed through this 
wicket in his master's name. The other room' 
near the library was a bedroom. A bed with- 
out curtains, tour arm-chairs, and a couch, 
covered with yellow Utrecht velvet, com- 
posed, with a prie-Dieu, all its furniture. 
Lord Wilmore resided in Rue Fontaine- Saint* 
George. He was one of those English 
tourists who consume a large fortune in tra- 
velling. lie hired the apartment in which he 
lived furnished, passed only a few hours in the 
day there, and rarely slept there. One of hits 
peculiarities was never to speak a word of 
French, which he however wrote with great 
purity.” 

The day after these important particulars 
had been furnished to M. lc Procureur, a man 
alighted from a carriage at the corner of the 
Rue Ferou, and rapping at an olive-green 
door, asked if the Abbe Busoni were within. 
44 No, he went out early this morning,” re- 
plied the valet. 

44 1 might not always be contented with that 
answer,” replied the visitor, “for I come 
from one to whom every one must be at 
honfe. But have the kindness to give the 
Abbe Busoni ” 

44 1 told you he was not at home,” repeated 
the valet. “Then, on his return give him 
that card and this sealed paper. Will he be 
at home at eight o’clock this evening?” 

“ Doubtless, unless he is at work, which is 
the same as if he were out.” 

“I will come again at that time,” replied 
the visitor, wlio tliui retired. 

At the appointed hour the same man returned * 
in the same carriage, which, instead of stopping 
this time at the end of the Rue F£rou, drove 
up to the green door. He knocked, and it 
was opened immediately to admit him. From 
the signs of respect the valet paid him, he saw 
his note had produced a good effect. 

44 Is the abbe at home ? ” asked he. 

44 Yes ; he is at work in his library, but he 
expects you, sir, ” replied the valet. The 
stranger ascended a rough staircase, and before 
a table, whose surface was illumined by a 
lamp, whose light was concentrated by a large 
shade, whilst the rest of the apartment was in 
partial darkness, he perceived the abb£ in sr 
monk's dress, with a cowl on his head, such as 
was used by learned men of the middle 
age. 

44 Have I the honour of addressing the AbW 
* Busoni ? ” asked the visitor 

44 Yes, sir,” replied the abbe ; 41 and you are 
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the person wfeom M, de BoviHe, formerly an 
inspector of prisons, sends to me from the 

prefect of police? ” “ Exactly, sir.” 

44 One of the agents appointed to secure the 
safety of Paris ? ” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the stranger, with a 
slight hesitation, and blushing. 

The abbe replaced the large spectacles, 
which covered, not only his eyes, but his 
temples, and sitting down, motioned to his 
visitor to do the same. 4> I am at your service, 
sir,” said the abbe, with a marked Italian 
accent. 

“The mission with which I am charged, 
sir,” replied the visitor, speaking with hesita- 
tion, “ is a confidential one on the part of him 
who fulfills it, and him by whom he is em- 
ployed.” The abbe bowed. “ Your probity,” 
replied the stranger, u is so well-known to the 
prefect, that he wishes, as a magistrate, to 
ascertain from you some particulars connected 
with the public safety ; to ascertain which 1 am 
deputed to see you. It is hoped that no tics 
of friendship or humane consideration will 
induce you to conceal the truth. ” 

44 Provided, sir, the particulars you wish for 
do not interfere with my scruples or my con- 
science. I am a priest, sir, and the secrets of 
confession, for instance, must remain between 
me and God, and not between me and human 

justice.” 44 Do not alarm yourself, M. 

i'Abbl, we will duly respect your conscience.” 

At this moment the abbe pressed down his 
side of the shade, which raised it on the other, 
and threw a bright light on the face of the 
stranger, while his own remained obscured 
44 Excuse me, ablie,” said the envoy of’ the 
prefect of police, 44 but the light tries my eyes 
very much.” The abW lowered the shade. 

“Now, sir, I am listening -speak ! ” 44 1 

will come at once to the point. Do you know 
the Count of Monte-CrUto ? 4 4 You mean 

M Zaccone, I presume ? ” 

44 Zaccone! — is not his name Monte-Cristo ?” 
44 Monte-Cristo is the name of an estate, or 
rather, of a rock, and not a family name.” 

“ Well, be it so — let ns not dispute about 
words ; and since M. dc Monte-Cristo and M. 

Zaccone are the same ” 

“* Absolutely the same.” 14 Let us speak 

of M. Zaccone.” 

44 Agreed.”— 44 1 asked you il vou knew 
him ? 

“ Extremely well.” — Who is he ? " 

44 The son of a rich ship-builder in Malta.” 

“ I know that is the report ; but, as you are 
aware, the police does not content itself with 

vague reports.” “ However,” replied the 

abbe with an affable smile, “when that report is 
In accordance with the truth, everybody must 
believe it ; the police as well as all the rest.” 

1 4 Are you sure of what you assert ? ” 

44 What do you mean by that question ? ” 

“ Understand, sir, I do not in the least 
suspect your veracity ; I ask you are you cer- 
maofU?” 


“ I knew his father, M. Zaccone.” 

“ Ah ! — ah 1 ” 

“ And when a child I often played with the 
son in the timber-yards.” 

44 But whence docs he derive the title of 
count ? ” 

44 You are aware that may be bought.” 

44 In Italy?” “ Everywhere.” 

“ And his immense riches, whence d6cs he 
procure them.” 

“They may not be so very great.” 

“ How much do you suppose he possesses ?” 
44 From one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred thousand livres per annum.” 

44 This is reasonable,” said the visitor ; 44 1 
have heard he had three or four millions per 
annum. ” 

“Two hundred thousand per annum would 

make four millions of capital.” 4 4 But I was 

told he had four millions per anuum ? ” 

14 That is not probable.” 
u Do you know his island of Monte-Cristo ?” 
44 Certainly ; every one who has returned 
from Palermo, from Naples, or from Rome to 
France, by sea, must know it, since he has 
passed close to it, and must have seen it.” 

“ I am told it is a delightful place ?” 

4 It is a rock.” 

“ And why has the count bought a rock ? ” 
For the sake of being a count. In Italy 
one must have a county to be a count.” 

“You have, doubtless, heard the adven- 
tures of M. Zacconc’s youth ?” 

44 The father’s ? ” 44 No, the son’s.” 

14 1 know nothing certain ; at that period of 
his life, 1 lost sight of my young comrade.” 

“ Did he go to war ? ” 

44 1 think he entered the service.” 

44 In what force ? ” 

“ In the navy.” 

44 Are you not his confessor? ” 

“ No, sir ; I believe he is a Lutheran.” 

44 A Lutheran ? ” 

44 1 say I believe such is the case, I do not 
affirm it ; besides, liberty of conscience is 

established in Fa'r»ce ” Doubtless, and 

we are not now inquiring into his creed, but 
his actions ; in the name of the prefect of 
police, I demand, what do you know of him ? ” 
“ 1 le passes for a very charitable man. Our 
holy father, the Pope, has made him a knight 
of Jesus Christ for the services he rendered to 
the Christians in the East ; he has five or six 
rings as testimonials from Eastern monarchsof 

his services.” “ Does he wear them ? ” 

44 No, but he is proud of them ; he is better 
pleased with rewards given to the benefactors 
of man than to his destroyers.” 

“ He is a Quaker, then ? ” 

“ Exactly, he is a Quaker, With the exception 
of the peculiar dress. * 

44 Has he any friends ? ” 

44 Yes, every one who knows him is his 
friend.” 

44 But has he any enemies? ” 

“One only,” 
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. 4 *What is his flame ?” “ Lord Wilmore, ” 

• c Where is he ? ” 

He is in Paris just now.” 

•• Can he give me any particulars ? ” 

“Important ones ; he was in India with 
Zaccone.” 

4 ‘Do you know his abode ?”— “ It is 
somewhere in la Chaussee d’Antin ; but I 
know neither the street nor the number.” 

“Are you at variance with the English- 
man?” * 

“ I love Zaccone, and he hates him ; we are 
consequently not friends. ” 

“ I)o you think the Count of Monte-Cristo 
has ever been in France Wore he made this 

visit to Paiis? ” “To that question I can 

answer positively ; no, sir, he has never been, 
because he applied to me six months since for 
the particulars he required ; and as I knew not 
when I might again come to Paris, I recom- 
mended M. Cavalcanti to him.” 

“Andrea?” “No, Bartolomeo, his fa- 

ther.” 

“Now, sir, I have but one more question to 
ask, and I charge you, in the name ofhonour, 
of humanity, and of religion, to answer me 
candidly.” “ What is it, sir?” 

“Do you know with what design M. de 
Monte-Cristo purchased a house at Auteui l ?” 
“Certainly, for he told me.” 

“ What is it, sir? 51 “ To make a lunatic 

asylum of it similar to that founded by the 
Count of Pisani at Palermo.” 

“ Do you know that edifice? ” “ I have 

heard of it.” 

“ It is a magnificent institution.” Having 
said this, the abbe bowed to imply he wished 
to pursue his studies. The visitor either 
understood the abbe’s meaning, or bad no 
more questions to ask ; he rose, and the abbe 
accompanied him to the door. “You are a 
great almsgivcr,” said the visitor, “and al- 
though you are said to be richal will venture 
to oner you something for your poor people ; 
will you accept my otTering ? L* 

“I thank you, sir; I only jealous of 
one thing, namely, that the relief I give should 
be entirely from my own resources.” 

“ However ” 

“ My resolution, sir, is unchangeable ; how- 
ever, you have only to search for yourself, and- 
you will find, alas ! but too many objects 
upon whom to exercise your benevolence.” 
The abbd once more bowed as he opened the 
door, the stranger bowed and took his leave, 
and the carriage conducted him straight to the 
house of M., 4 e VilleforL An hour afterwards 
the carriage was again ordered, and this time 
it went to the Rue Fontaine Saint George, 
and stopped at No. 5, where Lord Wilmore 
lived. The stranger had written to Lord 
Wilmore, requesting an interview, which the 
latter had fixed for ten o'clock. As the envoy 
of the prefect of police arrived ten minutes 
before ten, he was told that Lord Wilmore, 
who was precisi n and punctually personified, 


was not yet come in, but that he would be 
sure to return as the clock struck. 

The visitor was introduced into the drawing- 
room, which was like all other furnished 
drawing- rooms. A mantelpiece, with two 

modern Sevres vases, a timepiece representing 
Cupid with his bent bow, a looking-glass with 
an engraving on each side— one representing 
Homer carrying his guide, the otlier BclisariUs 
begging ; a greyish paper, red and black 
tapestry ; such was the appearance of Lord 
Wilmore’s drawing-room. It was illuminated 
by lamps, with ground-glass shades, which 
gave only a feeble light, as if out of considera- 
tion for the envoy's weak sight. After ten 
minute’s expectation the clock struck ten ; at 
ther fifth stroke the door opened, and Lord 
Wilmore appeared. He was rather above the. 
middle height, with thin, reddish whiskers, 
light complexion and light hair, turning rather 
grey. IJe was dressed with all the English 
cculiarity, namely, in a blue coat, with gilt 
uttons and high collar, in the fashion of 181 1, 
a white kerseymere waistcoat, and nankeen 
pantaloons, three inches too short, but which 
were prevented by straps from slipping up to 
the knee. His first remark on entering was : 
— “ You know, sir, I do not speak French.” 

“ I know you do not like to converse in our 

language,” replied the envoy. “But you 

may use it,” replied Lord Wilmore; “I under- 
stand it.” “And I,” replied the visiter, 

changing his idiom, “ know enough of English 
to keep up the conversation. Do not put 

yourself to the slightest inconvenience.” 

“ lleigho ! ” said Lord Wilmore, with that 
tone which is only known to natives of Great 
Britain. 

The envoy presented his letter of introduc- 
tion, which the latter read with English cool- 
ness ; and having finished, — “I understand,” 
said he, “ perfectly.” 

Then began the Questions, which were simi- 
lar to those which had been addressed to the 
Abbe Busoni. Bui as Lord Wilmore, in the 
character of the count's enemy, was le£$ re- 
strained in his answers, they were more nume- 
rous ; he described the youth of Monte-Cristo, 
who, he said, at ten years of age, entered the 
service of one of those petty sovereign of 
India who made war on the English ; it was 
there Wilmore had first met him and fought 
against him ; in that war Zaccone had been 
taken prisoner, sent to England, put on the 
ontoon, whence he had escaped by swimming, 
'hen began his travels, his duels, his passions ; 
then came the insurrection in Greece, and he 
had served in the Grecian ranks. While in 
that service he had discovered a silver mine in 
the mountains of Thessaly, but he had been 
careful to conceal it from every one. After 
thte battle of Navarino, when the Greek 

f overnment was consolidated, he asked of 
ling Otho a mining grant for that district, 
which was given him. Hence that immense 
fortune, which might, in Lord Wilmore’# 
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opinion, amount to one or two millions per 
annum, a precarious fortune, which might be 
momentarily lost by the failure of the mint, 

44 But,” asked the visitor, “ do you know 
whv he came to h ranee ? ’ 

44 He is speculating m railways,” said Lord 
Wilmore; “and being a clever theorist he 
has discovered a new telegraph, which he is 
seeking to bring to perfection ” 

“ How much does he spend yearly ? ” asked 

the prefect “Not more than five or six 

hundred francs,” said Lord Wilmore , ‘ he is 
a miser ” Hatred evidently inspired the I tig 
lishman, who, knowing no other reproach to 
bring on the count, accused him ol av mcc 

44 Do you know his house at Auteuil? 

14 Certainly” “What do you 1 now ic 

spectmg it •*” “Do you wish to know wh) 

he bought it ? ” — “ \ cs 

“The count is a spcailxtoi who will ett 
tamly ruin himself in experiments Ik sup 
poses there is in the neighbourhood of the 
nouse he has bought a mineral spun* e ju il 
to those at Ba b nctcs, 1 uchon ind C nituets 
He is going to turn Ins house into x /a / ft in , 
as the Germans term it He Ins ahead) dug 
up all the gnrdt n two or three times to find 
the fimous spting iml bung unsuut s^ful he 
will soon pun h isc all the contiguous li uses 
Now, is 1 dislike him, ind hope his lailw l\ 
his electric telegnph or his sen eh lot hiths 
will rum lung I un w itching for his disi mill 
ture, which must so m t ike pi u e * 

“ Wh it was the c mse of jour cpiairc 1 ? ’ 

41 When in 1 ngluid he seduced the wife of 
one of my friends * ” 

“Why do you not seek lcvcnge i ‘ 1 

have ahead) fought tluce duels with him 
said the I nglishnian , “ the first with the \ i 
tol, the second the sword, ind the third with 
tht two handed sword ” 

“ And what was the result of those duels ? 

■ — ■■■ “ Ihe first time he broke my aim the 
second he wounded me m the brcist , and the i 
third time made tins laige wound Ihe 
Englishman turntd down his shut rollai, and 
showed a scar, whose ledness proved it to be I 
a recent one “ So that you see there is a i 
deadly feud between us ’ I 

41 But,” said the envoy, “you do not go the 

way to kill hnn, if I understand right * 

“Hugho 1 ” said the Inghshman, “I prac- 
tise shooting eve ry day, and evuy other da) 
Gnsier comes to my house ” 

This was all the visitor wished to ascertain, 
or rather all the Englishman appeared to 
know The agent rose, and having bowed to 
1 ord Wilmore, who returned his salutation 
with the stiff pohttness of the Dnglish, he re 
tired. Lord \\ llmorc having heard the dnoi 
dost after him, letumed to his bedroom, 
where with one hand he pulled off his light 
han, his red whiskcis, lus false jaw, and Ins 
wound, to y Mime his own black han, the 
dark complexion and the petrly tetth of the 
Count of Monte Lristo. I* was M de Villc 


fort, and not the prefect, who returned to the 
house of M de Villefort The procurmr du 
rot felt more at ease, although he had learned 
nothing really satisfactory, and, for the first 
time since the dmner-pai ty at Auteuil, he slept 
soundly. 


CIIAPTFR XVIII. 

1H1 BAIL. 

It was the warmest eh) of July, when, in due 
com st of time, the Saturday amvtd upon 
which the bill of M dt Moieeif was to take 
plate It w is ten e dock at night , the large 
iit.es m the e T neltn < I the fount s hotel threw 
up then blanches tow in Is the uruic canopy of 
heaven, stud led with golden stars, but where 
the la t mists ol a storm, which had 
tin eaten d all da) vet glided 1 u m the ip 
p mments on the gr und fl >oi might be hencl 
the s mnd of music, with the whirl ef the 
wall/ nd fillup, while 1 nlliant stieams of 
In lit sh nc tin u Ji the. n| rnim ol the Vene 
li ml lull \ltl] ) lie nt tile i bitwise nl\ 
ii] le I ) v I ut te.ii e i \ nt wh> hi 1 just 
l t in I ill lieu lhc.ii i i i 1)]*cpaic 
tin uj i u ll e s i nil \ I ih w atliei t n 
tinun^ l< nincist l mil n w it hid been 
un leu b 1 wlellut th uj j v r J uJ l tike 
1 lace in the dinin l m or uiilti a long 
tent erected on the liwn 1 ul the beautiful 
blue sk), cove led with stns hid (htermincd 
the c ise in fi\oui of llie lawn The garelens 
weie illuminated with coloured lanterns, ac 
coaling to the It linn custom, and, as usual m 
those (omitnes whert the luxuries of tht lille 
aie well understoed, the mpper table was 
1 mltd w ith wax lights and flowers 

\t the tnrfv. the ( ounttss de Moiccrf re- 
turned to the rooms, after giwng hti oiders, 
man) gut ts were arnving, more artiacled by 
tht charming h w itality of the countess than 
by the distinguished position of the count : 
for, owing to the good taste of Mercedes, 
one was sure of finding some arrangements at 
her fete worthy of relating, or even copying in 
case of need Madame Danglars, m whom 
the events we have iciited had caused deep 
anxiety, had hesitated in going to Madame de 
Morcerf, when during the morning her car- 
nage happened to cross that of De Villefort 
The latter made a sign, and, the carriages 
having drawn close together, he said, 44 \ ou 
aie going to Madame de Morctrfs, are you 
not?” 

“No,” replied Madame Danglars, 44 1 am 

too ill ” 44 \ ou are wrong, replied Villc- 

fort, significantly; 44 it is import uit Unit )ou 
should be seen there ” 

44 1)o you think so?” demanded the baroness. 
“Ido ” 

44 In that '•ast I will go.” And the two 
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carriages passed on towards their different 
destinations. Madame Danglars therefore 
came, not only beautiful in person, but radiant 
with splendour ; she entered by one door at 
the same time that Mercedes appeared at the 
other. The countess took Albert to meet 
Madame Danglars. He approached, paid her 
some well-merited compliments on her toilet, 
and offered his arm to conduct her to a scat. 
Albert looked around him. “ Ypu arc looking 
for my daughter ?” said the baroness, smiling. 

“I confess it,” replied Albert. “Could 
you have been so cruel as not to bring her ? ” 
“ Calm yourself. She has met Made- 
moiselle yillefort, and has taken her arm ; 
sec, they are following us, both in white 
di esses, one with a bouquet of camelias, the 
other with myosotis. lint tell me ” 

“ Well, what do you wish to know ?” 

■“Will not the Count of Montc-Cristo lie 
here to-night ?” 

“ Seventeen ! ” replied Albert. “ What 

do you mean ? ” 

“ 1 only mean that the count seems the 
rage,” replied the viscount, smiling, “ and 
that you arc the seventeenth person that lias 
a^ked me the same question. The count is in 
fashion ; 1 congratulate him upon it.” 

“ And have you replied to every one as you 
have to me?" 

“ Ah ! to lie sure, I have not answered 
you ; be satisfied, we shall have this * lion ; ’ 
we arc among the privileged ones.” 

“Were you at the opera yesterday?” 

“No.” 

“ He was there.” “ Ah, indeed 1 And 

did the eccentric person commit any new 
originality ? ” 

‘ Can he be seen without doing so ? Elsslcr 
was dancing in le Dinhlc Boilsaux ! the Greek 
rincess was in ecstasies. After the cachuca 
e placed a magnificent ring onj'lic stem of a 
bouquet, and threw it to the charming danseust ■, 
who. in the third act, to <lo honour to the 
gift, reappeared with it on hdf finger.” “ And 

me Greek princess, will sne lie here ? ” 

“No, you will be deprived of that pleasure ; 
her position in the count’s establishment is 

not sufficiently understood.” “Wait; leave 

me heje, and go and speak to Madame de 
Villefort, who is longing to engage your at- 
tention.” 

Albert bowed to Madame Danglars, and 
advanced towards Madame de Villefort, whose 
lips opened as he approached. “ I wager 
anything,” said Albert, interrupting her, “ that 

I know what you were about to say.” 

“ Well, what is it?” 

“ If I guess rightly, will you confess it ?” 
“Yes.” 

“ On your honour ? ” “ On my honour. ” 

“ You were going to ask me if the Count of 

Monte-Cristo were arrived, or expected.” 

“ Not at all. It is not of him that I am now 
thinking. I was going to ask you if yotf had 
received any news of M. Franz?” 


ii 

“Yes, yesterday.” “What* did he tett 

you ? ” 

“That he was leaving at the same time aa 
his letter. ” 

“Well, now then, the count?” “The 

count will come, be satisfied.” 

“You know that he has another name be* 
sides Monte-Cristo?” 

“No, I did not know it.” “Monte- 

Cristo is the name of an island, and he has a 
family name.” “ I never heard it.” 

“Well, then, I am better informed than 
you ; his name is Zaccone.” 

“It is possible.” “He is a Maltese.” 

■■ ■■ “That is also possible.” 

“ The son of a ship-owner.” 

“ Really, you should relate all this aloud, 
you would have the greatest success.” — — 
“lie served in India, discovered a mine in 
Thessaly, and comes to Paris to form an es- 
tablishment of mineral waters at Auteuil.” 

“ Well ! I’m sure,” said Morcerf ; “ this 
is indeed news ! Am I allowed to repeat it ? ” 
— —-“Yes, but cautiously: tell one thing at 
a time, and do not say I told you.” 

“ Why so ? ” “ Because it is a secret just 

discovered.” 

“ By whom ? ” “ The police.” 

“ Then the news originated 

“ At the prefect's last night. Paris, you 
can understand, is astonished at the sight of 
such unusual splendour, and the police have 

made inquiries.” “Good! nothing more 

is wanting than to arrest the count as a 
vagabond, on the pretext of his being too 
ricn. ” 

“ Indeed, this would doubtless have hap- 
pened if his credentials had not been so 

favourable.” “Poor count 1 and is he 

aware of the danger he has been in ? ” 

“ I think not.” “Then it will be chari- 

table to inform him. When he arrives, I will 
not fail to do so.” 

Just then, a handsome young man, with 
bright eyes, black hair, and glossy moustache, 
respectfully lxiwed to Madame de ViHefort. 
Albert extended him his hand. “ Madame,” 
said Albert, “ allow me to present to you M. 
Maximilian Morrel, captain of*Spahis, Oijc of 
our best, and above all, our bravest officers.” 

“ 1 have already had the pleasure of meet* 

ing this gentlemen at Autueil, at the house of 
the count of Monte-Cristo,” replied Madame 
de Villefort, turning away with marked cold- 
ness of manner. This answer, and, above all, 
the tone in which it was uttered, chilled the 
•heart of poor Morrel ; but a recompense was 
in store for him ; turning round, he saw near 
the door a beautiful fair face, whose large blue 
eyes were, without any marked expression, 
fixed upon him, while the bouquet of myosotis 
was gently raised to her lips. 

The salutation was so well understood, that 
Morrel, with the same expression in his eyes, 
placed his handkerchief to his mouth ; ana 
these two living statues, whose hearts beat so 
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violently muter their marble aspect, separated 
from each other by the whole length of the 
room, forgot themselves for a moment, or 
rather forgot the world in their mutual con- 
templation. They might have remained much 
longer lost in one another, without any one 
not.cing their abstraction. The Count of 
Monte-Cristo had just entered. We have 
already said that there was something in the 
count which attracted universal attention 
wherever he appeared ; it was not the coat 
unexceptionable in its cut, though simple and 
unornamented — it was not the plain white 
waistcoat — it was not the trousers that dis- 
t played the foot so perfectly formed— it was 
' nftne of these things that attracted the atten- 
tion ; it was his pale complexion, his waving 
black hair — it was the expression so c:dm and 
serene— it was the eye, so dark and melancholy 
— it was the mouth, chiselled with such mar- 
vellous delicacy, which so easily expressed 
such high disdain ; these were what fixed all 
eyes upon him. Many men might have been 
handsomer ; but certainly there could be none 
whose appearance was more significant, if the 
expression may be used. Everything about 
the count seemed to have its meaning ; for the 
constant habit of thought which he had acquiicd 
had ghen an ease and vigour to the expression 
of his lace, and even to the most trifling 
gesture, scarcely to be understood. Yet the 
Parisian world is so strange, that even all this 
might not have won attention, had there not 
been, besides this, a mysterious story gilded 
by an immense fortune. 

Meanwhile he advanced through the crowd 
of curious glances and exchange of salutations 
towards Madame de Moreen, who, standing 
before a mantelpiece, ornamented with flowers, 
had seen his entrance in a looking-glass placed 
opposite the door, and was prepared toicccivc 
him. She turned towards him with a serene 
smile jiiht at the moment he was bowing to 
her. No doubt she fancied the count would 
Speak to hei, while on his side the count 
thought she was about to address him ; but 
both remained silent : and after a mere bow, 
Monte-Cristo directed his steps to Albert, who 
received him cordially. 

“Have you seen my mother?” asked 
Albert.— “I have just had the pleasure,” 
replied the count, 14 but I have not seen your 

lather.” “ See, he is down there, talking 

politics with that little group of great 
geniuses.” 

“Indeed!” said Monte-Cristo: “and so 
those gentlemen down there are men of great 
talent. I should not have guessed it. And 
for what kind of talent are they celebrated ? 
You know f there are different sorts.” 

“ That tall, harsh-looking man is very 
learned ; he discovered, in the neighbourhood 
of Rome, a kind of lizard with a vertebra 
more than ustial, and he immediately laid his 
discovery before the Institute. The thing was 
discussed for a long time, but finally decided 


in his favour. I can assure you the vertebra 
made a great noise in the learned world ; and 
the gentleman, who was only a knight of the 
Legion of Honour, was made an officer.” 

“ Come ! ” said Monte-Cristo, “ this cross 
seems to me to be wisely awarded. 1 suppose, 
had he found another additional vertebra, they 
would have made him a commander.” - - 
“Very likely,” said Albert. 

1 4 And who can that person be who has taken 
it into his head to wrap himself up in. a blue 
coat embroidered with green ! ” 

“Oh, that coat is not his own idea, it is the 
Republic’s, which deputed David to draw a 

uniform for the Academicians.” “Indeed !” 

said Monte-Cristo ; “ So this gentleman is an 
Academician ? ” 

“Within the last week he has been made 
one of the learned assembly.” 

“ And w hat is his especial talent ? ” 

“His talent? 1 believe he thrusts pins 
through the heads of rabbits, that he makes 
fowls cat madder, and that he keeps back the 

spinal marrow’ of dogs with whalebone.” 

“And lie is made a member of the Academy 

of Sciences for this ? ” “ No, of the French 

Academy.” 

“ Hut what has the French Academy to do 
with all this?” 

“ I was going to tell you ; it seems ” 

“ That his experiments have very consider- 
ably advanced the cause of science, doubt- 
less?” “No; that his style of writing is 

very good.” 

“ This must be very flattering to the feelings 
of the rabbits into whose heads he has thrust 
pins, to the fowls whose bones he has dyed 
red, and to the dogs whose spinal marrow he 
has repelled ? ” Albert laughed. 

“And the other one?” demanded the 
count. 

“That one?” “ Yes, the third.” 

“ Ah I in the dark blue coal ? ” “ Yes/ 

“ He is a colleague of the count, and one oi 
the warmest opfaments to the Chamber of 
Peers having a imtlorm ; he was very success- 
ful upon that question ; he stood badly with 
the liberal papers, hut his noble opposition to 
the wishes of the court has recommended him 
to them ; they talk of making him an ambas- 
sador.” 

“ And what are his claims to the peerage ? ” 
“ He has composed two or three comic 
operas, written four or five articles in the 
Sikif, and voted five or six years for the min- 
ister.” 

“ Bravo, viscount ! ” said Monte-Cristo, 
smiling, “ you arc a delightful cicerone ; and 
now you will do me a favour, will you not? ” 

“What is it?” “Do not introduce me 

to any of these gentlemen ; and should they 
wish it, you will warn me.” Just then the 
count felt his arm pressed ; he turned round, 
it was Danglars. 

“‘Ah ! is it yoli, baron? ” said he, 

“ Why do you call me baron ? ” said Dan? 
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glars ; u you know that I care nothing for my 
title. I am not like you, viscount ; you like 
your title, do you not ?”— “ Certainly,” re- 
plied Albert, “ seeing that without my title I 
should be nothing, while you, sacrificing the 
baron, would still remain the millionnaire.” 

“Which seems to me the finest title under 
the royalty of July,” replied Danglars. “Un- 
fortunately,” said Monte-Cristo, “one’s title 
to a millionnaire does not last for life, like that 
of Daron, peer of France, or Academician ; for 
example, the millionnaires Frank and Poul- 
nmnn, of Frankfort, who have just become 
bankrupts.”—— 44 Indeed ! ” said Danglars, 
becoming p^ile. 

‘ * Vos ; I received the news this evening by 
a courier ; I had about a million in their 
hands, but, warned in time, I withdrew it 
a month ago.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Danglars, 44 they have 

drawn on me for 200,000 francs.” “ Well, 

you can guard against it ; their signature is 
worth five per cent.” 

“Vos; but it is too late,” said Danglars, 
“ I have honoured their hills.” 

“Good!” said Monte-Cristo,’ “here arc 
200,000 francs gone after ” 

“Hush! Do not mention these things,” 
said Danglars ; then approaching Monte- 
Cristo, he added, “ especially before young 
M. Cavalcanti;” after which he smiled and 
turned towards the young man in question. 
Albert had left the count to speak to his 
mother, Danglars to converse with young 
Cavalcanti ; Monte-Cristo was for an instant 
alone. Meanwhile the heat became excessive. 
The footmen were hastening through the 
rooms with waiters loaded w ith ices. Monte- 
Cristo wiped the perspiration from his fore- 
head, but drew back when the waiter was 
presented to him ; he took no refreshment. 
Madame de Aloict-rf lost not sigjit of Monte- 
Cristo. She saw that he took nothing, and 
even noticed the .movement with which he 
withdrew from it. S* 

* 4 Albert,” she asked, * did you notice 
that?” “What, mother?” 

“That the count will never accept an in- 
vitation to dine with us.” 

44 Yes ; but then he breakfasted with me, — 
indeed, he made his first appearance in the 

world on that occasion.” 44 But your house 

is not M. de Morcerfs,” murmured Mercedes, 
44 and since he has been here I have watched 
him.” 

44 Well ? ” 44 Well ; he has taken nothing 

yet.” 

u The count is very temperate. ” Mercedes 
smiled sadly. “Approach him,” said she, 
44 and the next waiter that passes insist upon his 

taking something.” 44 But why, mother? ” 

‘♦Oblige me, Albert,” said Merc&i&s. Al- 
bert kissed his mother’s hand, and drew near 
to the count. Another salver passed, loaded 
as the preceding ones ; she saw Albert attempt 
to persuade the count, but he Obstinately re- 


fused. Albert rejoined his mother ; she was 
very pale. 44 Well,” said she, 44 you see he 
refuses ? ” 

1 Yes ; but why need this annoy you ?”— 

44 You know, Albert, women are singular 
creatures. I should like to have seen thd 
count take something in my house, if only a 
morsel of pomegranate. Perhaps he cannot 
reconcile himself to the French style of living, 
and might prefer something else.” 

44 Oh, no ! I have seen him eat of every- 
thing in Italy ; no doubt he does not feel 

inclined this evening.” “And, besides,” 

said the countess, “ accustomed as he is to 
burning climates, possibly he does not feel the 
heat-as we do.” 

44 1 do not think that, for he has complained 
of feeling almost suffocated, and asked whv 
the Venetian blinds were not opened as well 

as the windows.” 44 In a word,” said . 

M ercedes, 4 4 it was a way of assuring me that 
his abstinence was intended.” And she left 
the room. A minute afterwards the blinds 
were thrown open, and through the jessamine 
and clematis that overhung the window might 
be seen the garden, ornamented with lanterns, 
and the supper laid under the Lent. Dancers, 
players, talkers, all uttered an exclamation of 
joy ; every one inhaled with delight the breeze 
that floated in. At the same time, Mercedes 
reappeared, paler than before, but with that , 
immovable expression of countenance which 
she sometimes wore. She went straight to 
the group of which her husband formed the 
centre. 44 Do not detain these gentlemen 
here* count,” she said ; “they would prefer, 

1 should think, to breathe in the garden, 
rather than suffocate here, since they are nut 
playing.”*- — “ Ah l ” said a gallant old gene- 
ral, who, in 1S09, had sung Partant pour la 
Syrie l 44 we will not go alone to the garden.” 

“Then,” said Mercedes, “I will lead 

the way.” Turning towards Monte-Cristo, 
she added, “Count, will you oblige me with 
your arm?” The count almost staggered at 
these simple words ; then he fixed his eyes on 
Mercedes. It was but the glance of a mo- 
ment, but it seemed to the countess to have 
lasted for a century, so much was expressed in 
that one look, fie offered his arm to the 
countess ; she^ leaned upon it, or, rather, just 
touched it wltfi her little hand, and they, 
together, descended the steps, lined with 
rhododendrons and camclias. Behind them, 
by another outlet, a group of alxmt twenty 
persons rushed into the garden with loud ex- 
clamations of delight. 


\ 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

BREAD AND SALT. 

Madame de Morcerf entered an archway 
of trees with her compauion ; it was a grove 
of lindens, conducting to a conservatory. “ It 
.was too warm in the room, was it not, count ? ” 
she asked. 

“ Yes, madame ; and it was an excellent 
idea of yours to open the doors and the 
blinds." As he ceased speaking, the count 
felt the hand of Mercedes tremble. “ But 
you," he said, “with that light dress, and 
without anything to cover you but that gauze 

scarf, — perhaps you feel cold ?” “Do you 

know where I am leading you ? ” sad the 
countess, without replying to the question ot 
Monte-Cristo. 

“ No, madame,” replied Monte-Cristo, 

“ but you sec I make no resistance.” 

“Wo are going to the green-house that you 
see at the end of this grove.” The count 
looked at Mercedes as if to interrogate her, 
but she continued walking in silence ; on his 
side, Monte-Ci islo also said nothing. They 
reached the building, ornamented with mag- 
nificent fruits, which ripen even in July, in the 
artificial temperature which takes the place of 
the sun, so frequently absent in our climate. 
The countess left the arm of Monte-Cristo, 
and gathered a bunch of Muscatel grapes. 
“See, count,” she said, with a smile, so sad 
in its expression that one coulcl almost see the 
tears on her eyelids, — “ see, our French 
grapes are not to be compared, I know, with 
yours of Sicily and Cyprus, but you will make 
allowance for our northern sun.” The count 
bowed, and stepped back. “ Do you refuse ? ” 
said Mercedes, in a tremulous voice. “ Pray 
excuse me, madam,” replied Monte-Cristo, 
“ but I never eat Muscatel grapes.” 

Mercedes let them fall, and sighed. A 
magnificent peach was hanging against an 
adjoining wall, ripened by the same artificial 
heat. Mercedes drew near, and plucked the 
fruit. “Take this peach, then, she said. 
The count a^&in refused. “ What, again ! ” 
she exclaimed, in so plaintive an accent that 
it seemed but to stifle a sob; ^‘really, you 
pain me." A long silence succeeded this 
scene ; the peach, like the grapes, was rolling 
on the ground. “ Count,” added Mercedes, 
with a supplicating glance, “ there is a beau- 
tiful Arabian custom, which makes eternal 
friends of those who have together eaten 
bread and salt beneath the same roof.”— 
“ I know it, madame,” replied the count ; 
** but we are in France, and not in Arabia ; 
and in France eternal friendships are as rare 
as the custom of dividing bread and salt with 

one another.” “But,” said the countess, 

breathlessly, Vith her eyes fixed on Monte- 
Cristo, whose arai she convulsively pressed 
with both hands, “we are friends, are we 
K 


not ? ” The count became pale as death, the 
blood rushed to his heart, and then again 
rising, dyed his cheeks with crimson ; his eyes 
swam like those of a man suddenly dazzled. 
“ Certainly, we are friends,” he replied ; 
“ why should we not be such ? ” The answer 
was so little like the one Mercddcs desired, 
that she turned away to give vent to a sigh, 
which sounded more like a groan. “ Thank 
you,” she Said. And they recommenced 
walking. They went the whole length of the 
garden without uttering a word. “ Sir,” sud- 
denly exclaimed the countess, after their walk 
had continued ten minutes in silence, “is it 
true that you have seen so much, travelled so 

far, and suffered so deeply ? ” “ I have 

suffered deeply, madame,” answered Monte- 
Cristo. 

“ But now you are happy ? ” 

“ Doubtless,” replied the count, “since no 
one hears me complain.” 

“ And your present happiness, has it softened 
your heart ! ” 

“My present happiness equals my past 
misery,” said the count. 

“Are you not married ? ” asked the countess. 
“I, married!” exclaimed Monte-Cristo, 

‘ shuddering, “ who could have told you so ? ” 

“ No one told me you were ; but you have 
frequently been seen at the Opera with a young 

and lovely person.” “She is a slave whom 

I bought at Constantinople, madame, the 
daughter of a prince. I have adopted her as 
my daughter, having no one else to love in 
the world.” 

“ You live alone, then? ” “ I do.” 

“You have no sister — no son — no father? ” 

“ I have no one.” 

“ IIow can you exist thus, without any one 
to attach you to life ? ” 

“ It is not my fault, madame. At Malta, 
I loved a y6ung girl, was on the point of 
marrying her, when war came and carried roe 
away. I thougltf she loved me well enough 
to wait for me, ait 1 even to remain faithful to 
my grave. When I returned she was married. 
This is the history of most men who have 
assed twenty years of age. Perhaps my 
eart was weaker than those of the generality, 
and I suffered more than they would have 
done in my place; you know all.” The 
countess stopped for a moment, as if gasping 
for breath. “ Yes,” she said, “and you nave 
still preserved this love in your heart — one 
can only once — and did you ever see her 

again ! ” “Never!” • 

“Never?” “'I never returned to the 

country where she lived. " 

“ At Malta ? ” “ Yes ; at Malta ? ” 

“She is, then, now at Malta?” “I 

think so.” 

“And have you forgiven her for all sht 
has made you suffer ? ” 

“Yes, I have pardoned her” 

“ But onlyc her ; do you, then, still hate 
those who separated you r ” 
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“ I hate them t not at all,— why should I ? ” 
The countess placed herself before Monte- 
Cristo, still holding in her hand a portion of 
the perfumed grapes. “Take some,” she 
said. 44 Madame, I never eat Muscatel grapes,” 
replied Monte-Cristo, as if the subject had 
not been mentioned befpre. The countess 
dashed the grapes into the nearest thicket, 
with a gesture of despaii. “ Inflexible man ! ” 
she murmured. Monte-Cristo remained as 
unmoved as if the reproach had not l>oen ad- 
dressed to him. Albert at this* moment ran 
in. “ Oh, mother ! ” he exclaimed, 41 such a 
misfortune has happened ? ” 

44 What? — what has happened?” asked 
the countess, as though awaking from a sleep 
to the realities of life ; did you say a misfor- 
tune? Indeed I should expect misfortunes.” 

14 M. de Villefort is heie.” i# Well ? ” 

41 lie comes to fetch his wife ami daughter.” 
14 Why so ? ” 

“because Madame de Saint-Mtran is just 
arrived in Paris, bringing the news of M. de 
Saint-Meran’s death, which took place on the 
fust stage after he left Marseilles. Madame de 
Villefort, who was in very good spirits, would 
neither believe nor think of the misfortune ; 
but Mademoiselle Valentine, at the lirst words, 
guessed the wdiole truth, notwithstanding all 
the precautions of her father ; the blow struck 
her like a thunderbolt, ami she fell senseless.” 

44 Anri how was M. de Saint- Mci an i elated 
to Mademoiselle de Villefort t ” said the 
count. 44 He was her grandfather on the 
mother’s side. lie was corning here to hasten 
her marriage with Franz.” 

44 Ah, indeed ! * 44 Franz is delayed, then. 

V hy, is not M. de Saint- M^ran also grand- 
father to Mademoiselle Danglers ? ” 

44 Albert ! Albert ! ” said Madame de Mor- 
ccrf, in a tone of mild reproof, “ what arc 
you saying ? Ah 1 count, ne esteems you so 
highly, tell him that he has spoken amis^.” 
And she took two or three «#eps forward. 
Monte-Cristo watched her with an air so 
thoughtful, and so full of aflijci lunate admira- 
tion, that she returned, tiling his hand, at 
the same time she grasped that of her son, and 
joined them together. 

“ We are friends ; are wc not ? ” she asked. 

“Oh, madame, I do not presume to call 
myself your friend, but at all times I am 
your most respectful servant.” The countess 
left with an indescribable pang in her heart, 
and before she had taken ten steps the count 
saw her raise her handerchief to her eyes. 
44 Do not my mother and you agree ? ” asked 
Albert, astonished. 

44 On the contrary,” replied the count, 44 did 
you not hear her declare that we were friends ? ” 
They re-entered the drawing-room, which 
Valentine and Madame de Villefort had just 
auitted. Monte-Cristo departed almost at 
the same time. 


CHAPTER XX. , 

MADAME DE SAINT MfSKAN, 

A gloomy scene had indeed just passed at 
the house of I)e Villefort. After tne ladies 
had departed for the ball, whither all the en- 
treaties of Madame de Villefort had failed iA 
persuading him to accompany them, the 
ettreur du rat had, as usual, shut himself up 
in his study, with a heap of papers calcucated 
to alarm any one else, but which generally 
scarcely satisfied his inordinate desires. But 
this time the papeis were a mere matter of 
form. Villefort had secluded himself, not to 
study, but to reflect ; and, with the door 
locked, ami orders given that he should not 
be disturbed, excepting for important business, 
he sat down in his aim-chair, and began to 
ponder o\er those events, the remembrance 
of which had, during the last eight days, 
filled his mind with so many gloomy thougnts 
and bitter recollections. Then, instead of 
plunging into the mass of papers, piled be- 
foie him, he opened the drawer of his desk, 
touched a spring, and drew ou«. a paicel of 
notes, precious documents, amongst which 
he had carefully arranged, in characters only 
known t» himself, the names of all those who, 
eitliei in his political career, In money matters, 
at the bar, or in his mysterious love affairs, 
had ljccume his enemies. Their number was 
formidable, now that he had begun to fear, 
and yet these names, powerful though they 
were, had often caused him to smile with the 
same kind of satisfaction experienced by a 
trailer who, from the summit of a mountain, 
beholds at his feet the craggy eminences, the 
almost impassable paths, and the fearful 
chasms, through which he has so perilously 
climbed. When he had run over all these 
names in his memory, again read and studied 
them, commenting meanwhile upon his lists, 
he shook his head. 

44 No!” he murmured, 44 none of my 
enemies would have waited so patiently and 
laboriously for so long a space of time, that 
they might now come and crush me with this 
secret. Sometimes, as Hamlet says, — 

4 Deeds will rise, • 

Tho’ all the earth o’erwhelm them, to mens eyes ; * 

but, like a phosphoric light, they rise but to 
mislead, The story has been told by the 
Corsican to some pnest, who, in his turn, has 
also repeated it. M. de Monte-Cristo may 
have heard it, and to enlighten himself — but 
why should he wish to enlighten himself upon 
the subject?” asked Villefort, after a mo- 
ment’s reflection. 44 What interest can this M. 
de Monte-Cristo, M. Zaccone, son of a ship- 
owner of Malta, discoverer of a mine in Thes- 
saly, now visiting Paris for the first time, — 
what interest, 1 say, can he take in discover- 
ing a gloomy, mysterious, and useless fact like 
this ? However, amidst all the Incoherent de- 
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tails given to me by the Abbe Busoni and by 
Lord Wilmfere, by that friend and that enemy, 
one thing appears certain and clear in my 
opinion ; that in no period, in no case, in no 
circumstance, could there have been any con- 
tact between him and me.” 

- But Villefort uttered words which even he 
hinfself did not believe, fie dreaded not the 
revelation so much, for he could reply to, or 
deny its truth : he cared little for that Mene, 
Tekel, Phares, which appeared suddenly in 
letters of blood upon the wall ; but what he 
was really anxious for, was to discover whose 
hand had traced them. While he was en- 
deavouring to calm his fears, and instead of 
dwelling upon the political future that had so 
often been the subject of his ambitious dreams, 
he was imagining a future limited to the em- 
ployments of* home, fearing to awaken the 
enemy that had so long slept, the noise of a car- 
riage sounded in the yard, then he heard the 
steps of an aged person ascending the stairs, ! 
followed by tears and lamentations, such as | 
Servants always assume when they wish to ap- 
pear interested in their master’s grief, lie 
drew back the bolt of his door, and almost 
directly an old lady entered, unannounced, carry- 
ing her shawl on her arm and her bonnet in her 
hand. The white hair was thrown back fiorn 
her yellow forehead ; and her eyes, already 
sunken by the furrows of age, now almost dis- 
appeared beneath the eyelids so swollen with 
grief. 44 Oh, sir,” she said ; 44 oh, sir, what a 
misfortune ! I shall die of it ; oh 1 yes, 1 shall 
certainly die of it 1 ” 

And then, falling upon the chair nearest the 
door, she burst into a paroxysm of sobs. The 
servants, standing in the doorway, not daring 
to approach nearer, were looking at Noirtier’s 
old servant, who, having heard a noise in his 
master’s room, had run there also, and re- 
mained behind the others. Villefort rose, 
and ran towards his mother-in-law, for it was 
she. “Why, what can have happened?” he 
exclaimed, 44 what has thus distuibed you ? Is 
M. de Meran writh you?”— 44 M. de Saint- 
Meran is dead ! M answered the old marchioness, 
■without preface, without expression; she ap- 
peared stupified. Villefort drew back, and, 
clamping his <hands together, exclaimed, — 

“ Dead ! so suddenly ? ” 

“ A week ago,” continued Madame de Saint- 
Meran, “we went out together in the car- 
riage after dinner. M. de Saint-Meran had 
been unwell for some days ; still the idea 
of seeing our dear Valentine again inspired 
him with courage ; and, notwithstanding his 
illness, he would leave ; when, at six leagues 
fiom Marseilles, after having eaten some of 
the lozenges he is accustomed to take, he fell 
into such a deep sleep, that it appeared to 
me unnatural ; stil] I hesitated to wake him, 
when 1 fancied his face became red, and that 
the veins in his temples throbbed more vio- 
lently than usual. However, as it became 
dark, and I could no longer see, I fell asleep ; 


I was soon awoke by a piercing' shriek, as 
from a person suffering in his dreams, and he 
suddenly threw Iris head back. I stopped the 
postilion, 1 called M. de Saint-Meran, I ap- 
licd my smelling-salts ; but all was over, and 
arrived at Aix by the side of a corpse.” 
Villefort stood with his mouth half open, quite 
stupefied. 

44 Of course, you sent for a doctor ? ” 

“ Immediately ; but, as I have told you, it 

was too late.” 44 Yes ; but then he could 

tell of what complaint the poor marquis had 
died.” 

44 Oh, yes, sir, he told me ; it appears to 

have been an apoplectic stroke.” “And 

what did you do then ? ” 

44 M. de Saint-Meran had always expressed 
a desire, in case of bis death happening during 
his absence from Paris, that his body might be 
brought to the family vault. I had him put 
into a leaden coffin, and I am preceding him 

by a few days.” 44 Oh ! my poor mother ! ’’ 

said De Villefort, “ to have such duties to per- 
form at your age after such a blow ! ” 

44 God has supported me through all ! And 
then, my dear marquis, he would certainly 
have done everything for me that I pci formed 
for him. It is true that since 1 left him. 1 
seem to have lost my senses. I cannot cry ; 
at my age they say that we have no more tears ; 
still, I think that when one is in trouble we 
should have the power of weeping. Y\ here 
is Valentine, sir ? It is on her account I am 
here ; I wisli to see Valentine.” Villefort 
thought it would be terrible to reply that 
Valentine was at a ball ; so he only said that 
she had gone out with her step-mother, and 
that she should be fetched. “This instant, 
sir, — this instant, I beseech you ! ” said the 
old lady. Villefort placed the arm of Madame 
de Saint-Meran within his own, and conducted 
her to his apartment. “ Rest yourself, mother,” 
he said. 

The maremoness raised her head at this 
word, and beholding the man who so forcibly 
reminded her c£her deeply-regretted child, 
who still lived fo*’ her in Valentine, she felt 
touched at the name of mother ; and bursting 
into tears she fell on her knees before an arm- 
chair, where she buried her venerable head. 
Villefort left her to the care of the women, 
while old Barrois ran, half-scared, to his 
master ; for nothing frightens old men so much 
as when death relaxes its vigilance over them 
for a moment in order to strike some other old 
man. Then, while Madame de Sakit-Meraq, 
still on her knees, remained praying fervently, i 
Villefort sent for a hackney -6oach« and went 
himself to fetch his wife and daughter from 
Madame de Morcerf s. He was so pale when 
he appeared at the door of the ball-room, that 
Valentine ran to him, saying : — 

“ Oh ! father 1 some misfortune has hap- 
pened!” 

4 Your grandmamma has just arrived, Valen- 
tine*” said M. de Villefort* 
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“And, grandpapa?” inquired the young 
girl, trembling with apprehension M de 
Villefort only replied by offcnng his arm to 
his daughter It was just in tune, for Valen 
tme s head sw am, and she staggered , Madame 
de Villefoit instantly hastened to her assistance, 
and aided her husband in dragging her to the 
carnage, saying — “What a singular event 1 
Who could ha\e thought it > Ah, yes, it is, 
indeed, strange 1 ” And the wretched family 
departed, leaving a cloud of sadness hanging 
ovci the rest of the evening \t the foot ol 
the stairs, Valentine found Barrois aw aitmg her 
44 M Noirtici wishes to see you tonight, 
he said m an undertone 

“lell him 1 will come when I leave my 
deal grandmamma, * she rtplitd, feeling, with 
true dtlicacy, thit the ptison to whom she 
coul l be of the most soviet jist then was 
Madame de Saint M6ran \ lent me fiund 
her grindmothcr in bt l siknt caresses, 
heait wrung sobs, broken sq;hs burning tears 
were ill that passed m this sad intei view, 
while Malunc de \ lllcfoi t liming on her 
husbands arm mamt line l all outward firms 
of respect at leist t wards the poll widow 
Shi soon whispcied to her husban 1, — “ I 
think it woul 1 be bcttci for nu to retne, with 
your permission, for the sight of me aj ptuis 
still to afflict your motile i m 1 iw M a lame 
de S unt Mt r an heard her * ^ es, yes she 
said softly to \ alcntme, 4 let hu leave, but 
da you stay Madame dt Villefort left, and 
Valentine ltmaincd alone beside the lie i, for 
the pi och) tilt du tot, overcome with astonish 
ment at the unexpected eleath, had followed 
his wife Meanwhile Biriois had leturneil 
for the hrst time to old Noirtiu, who, having 
heard the noise in the house, had as we h ivt 
said, suit his ohl suvant to inquire the cause , 
on his ritum his quick and intelligent eje 
interrogated the mcssengti Alas, sn 
exclaimed Barrois, “a gieat misfjrtune has 
happened Madame de SnUt Meran has 
aimed, and her husband is dea 1 l 1 

M dt Saint Meran and Is jirtier had nevu 
been on stnet terms of lfcendship , still the 
death of one old man always considerably 
affects another Noirtier let his htad fall 
upon his chest, apparently overwhelmed and 
thoughtful , then closing one eye he inquired — 
“ Mademoiselle Valentine? ’ Noirtier nodded 
his head “ She is at the hall, as you know, 
since she came to say good bvc to you m full 
dress ” Non tier again closed lift eye 
“ Do you wish to see hei 7 ” Noirtier again 
made an affirmative sign 41 W til, they have 
gone to fetch her, no doubt, from Madame dt 
Moicerfs, I will await her return, and beg 
her to come up ncre 1$ that what you 

wish for 7 * 44 Yes,” replied the invalid 

Banois, therefore, as we have seen, watched 
for Valentine, and informed her of her grand 
father’s wish Consequently Valentine came 
up to Noirtier on leaving Madame de Saint 
M&an* who, m the midst of her grief, had at 
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last yielded to fatigue, and fallen into a feverish 
sleep Withm reach of her hand they placed 
a small table, upon which stood i bottle of 
orangeade, her usual beverage, an l i ghss 
Then, as we have sud, the young gnl left the 
bedside to sec M Noirtier V iknlini 1 ivied 
the old man, who lool cd at htr with such 
tenderness thit her eyes again filled with 
teirs, whw sourcts she thought must be ex 
Inusted I he old gentleman continue 1 to 
dwtll upon hu with the same expiession 
“Vcs, us, said Valentine, “you mean that 
I hive yet a kind grindfithu left, do y m 
not i ’ ihc old man intimated thit such was 
his meaning Vlas 1 hippily I have, re 
plied Valentine Without that what would 
be< amc of me 7 

It was one oelocl in the morning Barrois, 
who wished to go to bid lumselt, observed 
that aftu such sul events every ne st >od lit 
net d of rest Noirtur woul l n t say that tht 
only rest hi needed was t > su his chil I, bill 
wished hu good night, f >r gruf ami fuigue 
had made htr appear quite ill 1 hi next 
morning sin. found htr gimrlnuthei i btd 
Ihe fever lnd not abitcl, on the lontiuy 
her eves glistened and she appe.UL 1 to bt 
suffmng ti om violent ntrvous lrntability 
4 Oh dt lr grandmimma 1 are you wcise i ’ 
cxclaime l Vnlentim, perceiving all these 
signs of agitation — ‘No, my child no 1 ” 
said Mid unt de Saint Meran, 44 but I was 
impatiently waiting for \our arrival that t 

might send f >r your father * 44 My father ? ” 

inquired V alentme, uneasily 

44 V es I wish to speak to him ” Valcn 
tine? durst rot oppose her giandmothcr s wish, 
the cause of which she knew not , and in in- 
stant ifttiwards Villefort entered “Su,” 
said Mad une de S unt Vlcran, without using 
any circumloi ution, ind, as if feaung she had 
no time to lose 44 you wrote to me concerning 
the marriage of this child? * 

“Ves, madame,” replied Villefort; 44 it is 
not only piojccted, but arranged ——“Your 
intended son in law is named M t ran/ d Lpi 
nay ? 

44 Yes madame 4 4 Is he not the son 

of Gent ral d Epmay, who was on our side, 
and who was assassinatt d some days Tiefore 
the usurocr returned from lhe*Islc of I Ibh ? ” 
44 The same ’ 

44 Docs he not dislike the idea of marryu ^ 
the granddaughter of a Jacobin 7 ” 

44 Our civil dissensions are now happily ex- 
tinguished, mother,” said Villefort ; “ M. 
d hpinay was quitt a child when his father 
died, lie knows very little of M Noirtier, 
and will meet lum, if not with pleasure, at 

least with indiffucnce 44 Is it a suitable 

match ? ” 

*“In every respect .”— u And the young 
man 7 ” 

“Possesses universal esteem.” “You 

approve of him?” # 

“ He is one of the most distinguished young 
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me n I know.” During the whole of this con- 
versation Valentine had remained silent. 

“ Well, sir,” said Madame de Saint-Mcran, 
after a few minutes’ reflection, “ I must hasten 
the marriage, for I have but a short time to 
live.” 

“ You, madame ? ” “ You, dear mamma ? ” 
exclaimed M. de Villeforl and Valentine at the 
same time. 

“ I know what I am saying,” continued the 
marchioness ; “I must hurry you, so that, 
having no mother, she may at least have a 
grandmother to bless her marriage. I am all 
that is left to her belonging to my poor Renee, 
whom you have so soon forgotten, sir.”— 
“Ah, madame,” said Villefort, “you forget 
that I was obliged to give a mother to my 
child.” 

“ A stepmother is never a mother, sir. But 
this is not to the purpose, our business con- 
cerns Valentine ; let us leave the dead in 
peace.” All this was said with such exceed- 
ing rapidity that there was something in the 
conversation that seemed like the commence- 
ment of delirium. 

“ It shall be as you wish, madame,” said 
Villefort ; “more especially since your wishes 
coincide with mine ; and as soon as M. d’Kpi- 
nay arrives in Baris ” 

“ My clear mother,” interrupted Valentine, 
f< consider decorum — the recent death. You 
would not have me marry under such sad 
auspices ? ” 

“My child,” exclaimed -the old lady, 
sharply, “ let us hear none of these conven- 
tional objections that deter weak minds from 
forming their fortunes. I also was married at 
the deathbed of my mother, and certainly I 
have not been less happy on that account.” 

“ Still that idea of death, madame ! ” said 
Villefort. 

“ Still.? — Always ! I tell you I am going to 
die— do you understand? Well, before dying, 

I wish to sec my son-in-law. I wish to tell 
him to make my child happy ; I wish to read 
in his eyes whether he intends to obey me ; — 
in fact, I will know him, — I will ! ” continued 
the old lady, with a fearful expression, “that 
I may rise from the depths of my grave to find 
him, if he should not fulfil his duty.”— ■ 
“ Madame,” said Villefort, “you must lay 
aside these exalted ideas, which almost assume 
the appearance of madness. The dead, once 
buried in their graves, rise no more.” 

“And I tell you, sir, that you are mistaken. 
This night I have had a fearful sleep. It 
seemed as though my scml were already hover- 
ing over my body ; my eyes, which I tried to 
open, closed against my will ; and what will 
appear impossible above all to you, sir, I saw 
with my eyes shut, in the spot where you are 
now standing, issuing from that corner where 
there is a door leading into Madame Ville- 
fort’s dressing-room, — I saw, I tell you, 
silently enter tf . a white figure.” Valentine 
screamed. 
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“ It was the fever thjat disturbed you, 

madame,” said Villefort. ‘ - 

“ Doubt, if you please, but I am sure df 
what I say. I saw a white figure ; and as if 
to prevent my discrediting the testimony of 
only one of my senses, I heard my glass re- 
moved — the same which is there now on the 

table.” “ Oh 1 dear mother, it was a 

dream.” 

“So little was it a dream, that I stretched 
my hand towards the bell : but when I did so, 
the shade disappeared ; my maid then entered 
with a light.” “ But she saw no one ?” 

“ Phantoms are visible to those only who 
ought to see them. It was the soul of my 
husband ! — Well, if my husband’s soul can 
come to me, why should not my soul reappear 
to guard my grand-daughter ! the tie is even 

more direct, it seems to me.” -“Oh I 

madame,” said Villefort, deeply affected, in 
spite of himself, “ do not yield to those gloomy 
thoughts ; you will long live with us, happy, 
loved, and honoured, and we will make you 
forget ” 

“Never, never, never!” said the mar- 
chioness. “ When does M. d’Epinay return ?” 
“ We expect him every moment.” 

“It is well ; as soon as he arrives inform 
me. We must be expeditious. And therj I also 
wish to see a notary, that I may be assured that 

all our property returns to Valentine.” 

“Ah, my mother!” murmured Valentine, 
pressing her lips on the burning brow of her 
grandmother, “ do you wish to kill me ? Oh, 
how feverish you are ! we must not send for a 
notary, but for a doctor ! ” 

“ A doctor ! ” said she, shrugging her 
shoulders, 11 1 am not ill ; I am thirsty — that 

is all.” “What are you drinking, dear 

mamma? ” 

“ The same as usual, my dear, my glass is 
there, on the table— give it me, Valentine.” 
Valentine poured the orangeade into a glass, 
and gave it ttf'her grandmother, with a certain 
degree of dread, for it was the same glass, she 
fancied, that had been touched by the spectre. 
The marchioness drained the glass at a single 
draught, and then turned on her pillow repeat- 
ing, — “The notary ! the notary ! ” 

M. de Villefort left the room, and Valentine 
seated herself at the bed-side of her grand- 
mother. The poor child appeared herself to 
require the doctor she had recommended to 
her aged relative. A burning spot flushed her 
check, her respiration was short and difficult, 
and her pulse beat with feverish excitement. 
She was thinking of the despair of Maximilian, 
when informed that Madame de Saint-Meran, 
instead of being an ally, was unconsciously 
acting as his enemy. More than once she 
thought of revealing all to her grandmother, 
and she would not have hesitated a single 
moment, if Maximilian Morrelhad been named 
Albert de Morcerf or Raoul de Chateau* 
Renaud ; but Morrel was of plebeian extrac- 
tion* and Valentine knew how the haughty 
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Marquise de Saint-M&ah despised all who 
vere not noble. Her secret had each time 
!)een repressed when she was about to reveal 
t, by the sad conviction that it would be useless 
to .do so ; for', were it once discovered by 
her father and mother, all would be lost. 
Two hours passed thus ; Madame de Saint- 
Meran Was in a feverish sleep, and the notary 
had arrived. Though announced in a very 
low tone, Madame de Saint-Mera# arose from 
her pillow. “The notary 1 ” she exclaimed ; 
“let him come in.” 

The notary, who was at the door, im- 
mediately entered. “Go, Valentine,” said 
Madame de«Saint-Meran, “ and leave me with 
this gentleman.” 

“ But, mother ” 

“ Leave me ! — go ! ” The young girl 
kissed her grandmother, and left with her 
handkerchief to her eyes ; at the door she 
found the valet-de-chambre, who told her the 
doctor was waiting in the dining-room. Valen- 
tine instantly ran down. The doctor was a 
friend of the family, and at the same time one 
of the cleverest men of the day : and very fond 
of Valentine, whose birth he had witnessed. 
He had himself a daughter about her age ; 
but whose life was one continued source of 
anxiety and tear to him from her mother having 
been consumptive. 

“ Oh,” said Valentine, “we have been 
waiting for you with such impatience, dear 
M. d’Avrigny. But, first of all, how are 
Madeleine and Antoinette ? ” Madeleine was 
the daughter of M. d’Avrigny, and Antoinette 
his niece. M. d’Avrigny smiled sadly. “ An- 
toinette is very well, nc said, “ and Made- 
leine tolerably so. But you sent for me, my 
dear child. It is not your father or Madame 
de Villefort who is ill. As for you, although 
we doctors cannot divest our patients of nerves, 
I fancy you have no further necirl of me than 
to recommend you not to allow your imagina- 
tion to take too wide a field.” Valentine 
coloured. M. d’Avrigny carried the science 
of divination almost to a miracle, for he was 
one of those doctors who always work upon 
the body through the mind. “ No,” she re- 
plied, “it is for my poor grandmother : you 
know the calamity that has happened to us, do 
you not ? *' 

“I know nothing,” said M. d’Avrigny. 

“Alas 1 ” saicl Valentine, restraining her 
tears, “ my grandfather is dead.” • 

“ M. de Saint-Meran ? " “ Yes.” 

“ Suddenly ? ” “ From an apoplectic 

stroke.” 

“An apoplectic stroke?” repeated the 
doctor.— —“ Yes ! and iny poor grandmother 
fancies that her husband, whom she never left, 
has called her, and that she must go and join 
him. Oh, M. d’Avrigny, I beseech you do 
something for her ! ” 

“Wbwe is she?” her room with 

the notary. ” . * ‘ 

l M And M. Noirtier ? “ Just as he was, 


his mind perfectly clear, but the same incapa- 
bility of moving or speaking.” 

“ And the same love for you— eh, my dear 
child?” 

“ Yes,” said Valentine ; “ he was very fond 

0 f me.*’ “Who does not love you*” 

Valentine smiled sadly. “What are your 

grandmother’s symptoms?” “ An extreme 

nervous excitement, and a strangely agitated 
sleep ; she fancied this morning m her sleep, 
that her soul was hovering above her body, 
which she at the same time watched. It must 
have been delirium ! she fancies, too, that she 
saw a phantom enter her chamber, and even 
heard the noise it made on touching her glass.” 

“ It is singular,” said the doctor ; “ I was 
not aware that Madame de Saint Meran was 

subject to such hallucinations.” “ It is the 

first time I ever saw her thus,” said Valentine ; 
“ and this morning she frightened me so, that 
I thought her mad ; and my father, who you 
know "is a strong-minded man, himself ap- 
peared deeply impressed.” 

“ We will go and see,” said the doctor ; 
“ what you tell me seems very strange. ” The 
notary here descended, and Valentine was in- 
formed her grandmother was alone. “Goup- 
stairs,” she said to the doctor. 

“And you?” “Oh, I dare not— she 

forbade my sending for you ; and, as you say, 
I am myself agitated, feverish, and unwell. I 
will go and take a turn in the garden to recover 
myself. ” The doctor pressed Valentine’s hand, 
and while he visited her grandmother, she 
descended the steps. We need not say which 
portion of the garden was her favourite walk. 
After remaining for a short time in the par- 
tcire surrounding the house, and gathering a 
rose to place in her waist or hair, she turned 
into the dark avenue which led to the bank ; 
then from the bank she went to the gate. As 
usual, Valentine strolled for a short time 
among her flowers, but without gathering 
them. The mourning in her heart forbadje her 
assuming this simple ornament, though she 
had not yet had time to pul on the outward 
semblance of woe. She then turned towards 
the avenue. As she advanced she fancied she 
heard a voice pronounce hex name. She 
stopped astonished, then the voice reached tier 
ear more distinctly, and she recognized it to 
be that of Maximilian. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

THE PROMISE. 

It was, indeed, Maximilian Morrel, who bad} 
passed a wretched existence since the previous 
day. With that instinct peculiar to lovers, 
he had anticipated, after the return of Madame 
de Saint-Meran and the death of the marquis, 
that something would occur at M. de Villefort’s 
in connection with his attachment forV alentine. 
His presentiments were realized, as we shall 
see, and it was his uneasy forebodings which 
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led him, .pale and trembling, to the gate 
under the chestnut-trees. Valentine was 
ignorant of the cause of his sorrow and anxiety, 
and as it was nojt his accustomed hour for 
visiting her, pure chance, or rather a happy 
sympathy, led her at the moment to that spot. 
Morrel called her, and she ran to the gate. 
“You here at this hour?” said she.— “ Yes, 
my poor girl,” replied Morrel ; “ I come to 
bring and to hear bad tidings.” 

“This is, indeed, a house of mourning !” 
said Valentine; “speak, Maximilian; al- 
though the cup of sorrow seems already full. ” 
“Dear Valentine,” said Morrel, endea- 
vouring to conceal his own emotion, “listen, 
I ejiticat you ; what I am about to say is 
solemn. When are you to be married ? ” 

“ I will tell you all,” said Valentine ; “ from 
you I have nothing to conceal. This morning 
the subject was introduced, and my dear grand- 
mother, on whom 1 depended as my only sup- 
port, not only declared herself favourable to 
it, but is so anxious for it. that they only 
await the arrival of M. d’L'pinay, and the 
following day the contract will be signed.” 
A deep sigh escaped the young man, who 
gazed long and mournfully at her he loved. 
“Alas!” leplied he, “it is dreadful thus to 
hear my condemnation from your own lips. 
The sentence is passed, ami, in a few hours 
will be executed ; it must be so, and I will 
no# endeavour to prevent it. But, since you 
say nothing remains but for M. d’Epinay to 
arrive that the contract may be signed, and 
the following day you will be his, to-won (no 
you will he engaged to M. d’Kpinay, fift lie 
came this morning to Paris.” 

Valentine uttered a cry. 

“1 was at the house of Monte-Cristo an 
hour since,” said Morrel ; “ we were speaking, 
he of the sorrow your family had experienced, 
and 1 of your grief, when a carriage i oiled 
in o the court-yard. Never, till then, had I 
placed any confidence in presentiments, but 
now 1 cannot help believing them, Valentine. 
At the sound of that carriage I shuddered ; 
soon I heard stops on the staircase, which 
terrified me as much as the footsteps of the 
commander did Don Juan. The door at last 
opefled ; Albert do Morcerf entered first, and 
I began to hope my fears were vain, when, 
after him. another young man advanced, and 
the count exclaimed,- - ‘ Ah ! M. le llaron 
Ernnz. d'Epinay ! ’ l summoned all my 
stienglh and courage to my support. Perhaps 
1 turned pale and trembled, but certainly I 
smiled ; and, five minutes after, I left, without 
having heard one word that had passed.” 

“ Poor Maximilian ! ” murmured Valentine. 

“ Valentine, the time has arrived when you 
must answer me. And, remember my life 
depends on your answer. "What do you intend 
doing ? ” Valentine held down her head ; she 
was overwhelmed. 

“ Listen ! ” said Morrel ; “it is not the first 
time you have contemplated our present 


osition, which is a serious and urgent dne % 
do not think it is a moment to give way to 
useless sorrow ; leave that for those who like 
to suffer at their leisure and indulge their 
grief in secret. There are such in the world, 
and God will, doubtless, reward them in 
Heaven for their resignation on earth ; but 
those who mean to contend must not lose one 
precious moment, but must return, imme- 
diately, the x blow which fortune strikes. Do 
you intend to struggle against our ill-fortune? 
Tell me, Valentine, for it is that I came to 
know.” 

Valentine trembled, and looked at him with 
amazement. The idea of resisting her father, 
her grandmother, and all the family, had 
never occurred to her. “ What do you say, 
Maximilian?” asked Valentine. “What do 
you term a struggle ? Oh ! it would be 
a sacrilege. What ! I resist my father's 
order, and my dying grandmother’s wish? 
Impossible!” Morrel started. “You 
are too noble not to understand me, and you 
understand me so well that you already yield, 
clear Maximilian. No, no ! I shall need all 
my strength to struggle with myself and sup- 
port my grief in secret, as you say. But to 
grieve my father —to disturb my grandmother’s 
last moments — never !” 

“ You are right,” said Morrel, calmly. 

1 1 In what a tone you speak ! ” cried Valen- 
tine. 

“ I speak as one who admires you, made- 
moiselle.” 

“ Mademoiselle ! ” cried Valentine ; “ made- 
moiselle ! Oh, selfish man !— he sees me in 
despair, and he pretends he cannot under- 
stand me ! ” 

“ You mistake — I understand you perfectly. 
You will not oppose M. Villcfort ; you will 
not displease the marchioness ; and to-morrow 
you will sign Jjic contract which will bind you 
to your husband.” 

“But, tell me, how can I do otherwise?” 

“ Do not appeal to me, mademoiselle, I 

shall be a bad judge in such a case ; my self- 
fishness will blind me,” replied Morrel, whose 
low voice and clenched hands announced his 
growing desperation. 

' “ What would you have proposed, Morrel, 

had you found me willing to accede ! ” “ It 

is not for me to say.” 

“You are wrong; you must advise me 
what to do.” 

“ Do you seriously ask my advice, Valen- 
tine?” 

“Certainly, dear Maximilian, for if.it is 
good, I will follow it ; you know my devotion 
to you.” “Valentine,” said Moirel, push- 

ing aside a plank that was split, “give me 
your hand in token of forgiveness of my anger ; 
my senses are confused, and during the last 
hour the most extravagant thoughts have 
passed through my brain. Oh 1 if you refuse 
my advice— — ” 

“What do 1 you advise?” said Valentine, 
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raising her eyes to Heaven, and sighing. “ I “ Where are you going ? ” cried tfce young 
am free/’ replied Maximilian, “and rich girl, extending her hand through the owning, 
enough to support you. I swear to make you and seizing Maximilian by his coat, for she 
my lawful wife before my lips even shall have understood from her own agitated feelings 
approached your forehead. that her lover’s calmness could not be real ; 

. “You make me tremble !” said the young “where are you going?” “I am going, 

girl. that I may not bring fresh trouble into your 

“Follow me,” said Morrel; “I will take family; and to set an example which every 
you to my sister, who is worthy also to be honest and devoted man, situated as 1 am, 
yours. We will embark for Algiers, for Eng- may follow.” 

land, for America, or, if you preFer it, retire “ Before you leave me, tell me what you are 
to the country, and only return to Paris when going to do Maximilian.” The young mail 
our friends have reconciled your family.” smiled sorrowfully. “Speak 1 speak I” said 

Valentine shook her head. “ I feared it, Maxi- Valentine ; “ I entreat you.” “ Has your 

milian,” said she ; “it is the counsel of a tnad- resolution changed, Valentine ?” 

man, and I stibuld be more mad than you, did “It xannot change, unhappy man ! you 

I not stop you at once with the woid *lm- know it must not!” cried the young girl, 

possible, Morrel, impossible !’ ” 44 You will “ Then adieu, Valentine ! ” Valentine shook 

then submit to what fate decrees for you with- the gate with a strength of which she could 
out even attempting to contend with it ?” said not have been supposed to be possessed, as 
Morrel, sorrowfully. “ Yes,— if I die ! ” Morrel was going away, and passing both her 

“Well, Valentine,” resumed Maximilian, hands through the opening, she clasped and 
“ I again repeat, you are right. Truly, it is I wrung them. “ I must know what you mean 
who am mad ; and you prove to me that passion to do,” said she. “ Where are you going? ” 

blinds the most correct minds. 1 appreciate i “Oh! fear not,” said Maximilian, stop- 

your calm reasoning. It is, then, undetslood, j ping at a short distance, “I do not intend to 
to-morrow you will be irrevocably promised to J rentier another man lesponsible for the rigorous 
M. Franz d’Epinay, not only by that theatrical fate reserved for n*e. Another might threaten 
formality invented to heighten the effect of a to seek M. Fianz, to provoke him, and to fight 
comedy called the signature of the contract, with him ; all that would be folly. What has 

but your own will ? ” “ Again you drive me M. Franz to do with it? lie saw me this 

to despair, Maximilian,” said Valentine, morning for the first time, and has already 
“again you plunge the dagger in the wound ! forgotten he has seen me. He did not even 
What would you do, — tell me, if your sister know I existed when it was arranged by 
listened to such a proposition ? ” your two families that you should be united. I 

“Mademoiselle,” replied Moircl, with a have no enmity against M. Franz, and pro- 
bitter smile, “ I am selfish — you have already mi.se you the punishment shall not fall on 
said so — and, as a selfish man, I think not of him.” 

what others would do in my situation, hut of “On whom, then? — on me?” “On 

what I intend doing myself. I think only that you, Valentine ! Oh, Heaven forbid ! Woman 
I have known you now a whole year. From is sacred, the woman one loves is holy.” 
the day I first saw you, all my hopes of happi- “ On yourself, then, unhappy man ; on 
ness have been in securing your affection. One yourself ? ” 

clay you acknowledged that you loved me : 44 1 am the only guilty person, am T not?” 

and since that day my hope of future happiness said Maximilian. 

has rested on obtaining you j#br to gain you “ Maximilan ! ” said Valentine, “Maxi- 
would be life to me. Now, I think no more ; milian, return, I entreat you I” He drew 
I say only that fortune has turned against me near, with his sweet smile, and, but for his 
—I had thought to gain heaven, and now I paleness, one might have thought him in his 
have lost it. It is an every-day occurrence for usual happy frame. 41 Listen, Ay dear, my 
a gambler to lose not only what he possesses, adored Valentine,” said he, in his melodious 
^ but also what he has not.” Morrel pro- and grave tone; “those who, like us, have 
nounced these words with perfect calmness ; never had a thought for which we need blush 
Valentine looked at him a moment with her before the world, such may read each other’s 
large, scrutinizing eyes, endeavouring not to let heart. I never was romantic, and am no 
Morrel discover the grief which struggled in melancholy hero. I imitate neither Manfred 
her heart. “ But, in a word, what are you nor Anthony ; but without words, without 
going to do ? *’ asked she. protestations, and without vows, my life has 

14 1 am going id have the honour of taking entwined itself with yours ; you leave me, and 
my leave of you, mademoiselle, solemnly you are right in doing so, — I repeat it, you 
assuring you that I wish your life may be so are right ; but in losing you, I lose my life, 
calm, so happy, and so fully occupied, that The moment you leave me, Valentine, I am 
there mav be no place for me even in your alone in the world. My sister is happily 

memory.” “Oh !” murmured Valentine, married ; her husband is only jny brother-in- 

41 Adieu, Valentine, adieu ! ” Said Morxgl, law, that is, a man whom the ties if social life 
towing. • alone attach to me ; no one then longer needs 
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my useless life. This is what I shall do ; I will 
wait until the very moment you are married, for 
I will not lose the shadow of one of those un- 
expected chances which are sometimes reserved 
for us, for, after all, M. Franz may die before 
that time ; a thunderbolt may fall even on the 
a tar as you approach it ; nothing appears im- 
possible to one condemned to die, and miracles 
appear quite reasonable when his escape from 
death is concerned. I will then wait until the 
last moment, and when my misery is certain, 
irremediable, hopeless, I will write a confiden- 
tial letter to my brother-in-law, another to the 
prefect of police, to acquaint them with my in- 
tention, and at the comer of some wood, on 
the brink of some abyss, on the bank of some 
river, I will put an end to my existence, as 
certainly as I am the son of the most honest 
man who ever lived in France. ” 

Valentine trembled convulsively ; she 
loosed her hold of the gate, her arms fell by 
her side, and two large tears rolled down her 
checks. The young man stood before her, 
sorrowful and resolute. “ Oh ! for pity’s sake,” 
said she, “you will live, will you not ? ” 

“No! on my honour,” said Maximilian; 
“ but that will not affect you. You have done 
your duty, and your conscience will be at 
rest.” Valentine fell on her knees, and pressed 
her almost bursting heart. “Maximilian!” 
said she, “ Maximilian, my friend, my brother 
on earth, my true husband in heaven, I entreat 
you, do as 1 do, live in suffering ; perhaps Ave 
may one (lay be united.” “Adieu, Valen- 

tine,” repeated Morrel. 

“ My God,” said Valentine, raising both her 
hands to heaven with a sublime expression, 
“ 1 have done my utmost to remain a sub- 
missive daughter ; I have begged, entreated, 
implored ; he has regarded neither my prayers, 
my entreaties, nor my tears. It is done,” cried 
she, wiping aAvay her tears, and resuming her 
firmness. “I am resolved not to die of re- 
morse, but rather of shame. Live, Maximilian, 
and I will be yours. Say when shall it be ? 
Speak, command, I will obey.” Morrel, who 
had already gone some few steps aAvay, again 
returned, and, pale with joy, extended both 
hpnds towards Valentine through the opening. 
“Valentine,” said he, “dear Valentine, you 
must not speak thus — rather let me die. Why 
should I obtain you by violence, if our love is 
mutual ? Is it from mere humanity you bid 

me live? I would then rather die?” 

“ Truly,” murmured Valentine, “ who on this 
earth care% for me, if he does not ? Who has 
consoled me in my sorrow but he ? On whom 
do my hopes rest? On whom does my bleed- 
ing heart repose ? On him, on him, always on 
him ! Yes, you are right ; Maximilian, 1 will 
follow you, I will leave the paternal home, I 
will give up all. Oh ! ungrateful girl that I 
am,” cried Valentine, sobbing, “I will give 
up all, even my dear old grandfather, whom 
I had nearly forgotten.” 

41 No,” said Maximilian, “you shall not 


leave him. M. Noirtier has evinced, you say, 
a kind feeling towards me. Weil ! before you 
leave, tell him all ; his consent would be your 
justification in God’s sight. As soon as we 
are married, he shall come and live with us ; 
instead of one child, he shall have two. You 
have told me how you talk to him, and how 
he answers you ; 1 shall very soon learn that 
language by • signs, Valentine ; and I promise 
ou solemnly, that instead of despair, it is 

appiness' that awaits us.” “Oh! see, 

Maximilian, see the power you have over me, 
you almost make me believe you ; and yet, 
what you tell me is madness, for my father 
will curse me — he is inflexible — he Will never 
pardon me. Now listen to me, Maximilian ; 
l by artifice, by entreaty, by accident — in 
short, if by any means I can delay this mar- 
riage, will you wait ? ” 

“Yes, I promise you, as faithfully as you 
have promised me, that this horrible marriage 
shrill not lake place, and that if you are 
dragged before a magistrate or a priest, you 

will refuse.” “ 1 promise you by all that is 

most sacred to me in the world, namely, by 
my mother.” 

“ We will wait, then,” said Morrel. 

“Yes, we will wait,” replied Valentine, who 
revived at these words; “there are so many 
things which may save unhappy beings such 

as we are.” “I rely on you, Valentine,” 

said Morrel ; “ all you do will be well done ; 
only if they disregard your prayers, if your 
father and Madame de .Saint- Meran insist that 
M. d’Kpinay should be called to-morrow, to 

sign the contract ” 

“ Then you have my promise, Morrel.” — - 

“ Instead of signing ” 

“I will rejoin you, and we will fly; but 
from this moment until then, let us not tempt 
Providence, Morrel; let us not sec each other ; 
it is a miraple, it is a providence that we have ' 
not been discovered ; if we were surprised, if 
it were known that we met thus, we should 
have no further resource.” — — “ You are right, 
Valentine ; butSiow shall I ascertain ? ” 

“ From the notary, M. Deschamps.” 

“I know him.” 

“ And for myself — I will write to you, de- 
pend on me. 1 dread this marriage, Maxi- 
milian, as much as you.” “Thank you, 

my adored Valentine, thank you ; that is 
enough. When once I know the hour, I will ’ 
hasten to this spot, you can easily get over this 
fence with my assistance, a carriage will await 
us at the gate, in which you will accompany 
me to my sister’s ; there living, retired * dr 
mingling in society as you wish, we shall be 
enabled to use our power to resist oppression ; 
and not suffer ourselves to be put to death 
like sheep, which only defend themselves by 
sighs.” 

“ Yes,” said Valentine, 41 1 will now acknow- 
ledge you are right, Maximilian ; and now are 
yOu satisfied with your betrothal ? ” said “the 
young girh, sorrowfully. 5 4 My adored 
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Valentine, words cannot express one half of 
my satisfaction.” Valentine had approached, 
or rather, had placed her lips so near the 
fence, that they nearly touched those of Morrel, 
which were pressed against the other side of 
the cold and inexorable barrier. “ Adieu, 
then, till we meet again,” said Valentine, 
tearing herself away. “ I shall hear from 
you ? ” — - l 1 Y es. ” 

“ Thanks, thanks, dear love, adieu ! ” The 
sound of a kiss was heard, and Valentine fled 
through the avenue. Morrel listened to catch 
the last sound of her dress brushing the 
branches, and of her footstep on the path, then 
raised his eyes with an ineffable smile of thank- 
fulness to heaven for being permitted to be 
thus loved, atul then also disappeared. The 
young man returned home ami waited all the 
evening and all the next day without hearing 
anything. It was only on the follow ing day, 
at about ten o’clock in the morning, as he was 
starting to call on M. Dcschamps, the notary, 
that he received from the postman a small 
billet, which he knew to be from Valentine, 
although he had not before seen her writing. 
It wa* to this effect : — 

“ Tears, entreaties, prayers, have availed 
me nothing. Yesterday, for two hours, 1 was 
at the church of Saint Philippe du Ruule, and 
for two hours I prayed most fervently, i leaven 
is as inflexible as man, and the signature of the 
contract is fixed for this evening at nine 
o’clock. I have but one promise and but one 
heart to give, that promise is pledged to you, 
that heart is also yours. This evening, then, 
at a quarter past nine, at the gate. 

“ Your betrothed, 

“Valentine de Villekort.” 

“F.S. — My poor grandmother gets worse 
and worse ; yesterday her fever amounted to 
delirium ; to-day her delirium is almost mad- 
ness. You will be very kind to ijc, will you 
not, Morrel, to make me forget my sorrow in 
leavi-v'r her thus? I think it is kept a secret 
from grandpapa Noirtier, that the contract is 
to be signed this evening.” 9 . 

Morrel went also to the notary, who con- 
firmed his account of the proposed signature. 
Then he went to call on Monte-Cristo, and 
heard still more. Franz had been to announce 
the solemnity, and Madame de Villcfort had 
also written to beg the count to excuse her not 
inviting him ; the death of M. de Saint-Meran, 
and the dangerous illness of his widow, would 
cost a gloom over the meeting which she would 
regret the count should share, whom she wished 
might enjov every happiness. The day before, 
Franz had been presented to Madame de Saint- 
Mcran, who had left her bed to receive him, 
but had been obliged to return to it im- 
mediately after. It is easy to suppose that 
MorreTs agitation would not escape the count’s 
penetrating eye. Monte-Cristo was more affec- 
tionate than ever*— indeed, his manner wgs 


so kind, that several times Morrel was on the . 
point of telling him all. But he retailed the 
romise he had made to Valentine, and kept 
is secret, The young man read Valentine^ 
letter twenty times in the course of the d$y% 

It was her first, and on what an occasion! 
Each time he read it he renewed his vow to 
make her happy. How great is the authority 
of one who has made so courageous a resolu- 
tion ? What devotion does she deserve from 
him for whom she has sacrificed everything ! 
How ought she really to be supremely loved ? 
She becomes at once a queen and a wife, and 
it is impossible to thank and love her suffi- 
ciently. Morrel longed intensely for the 
moment when he should hear Valentine say, 

“ Here-I am, Maximilian ; come and help 
me.” He had arranged everything for her 
escape ; two ladders were hidden in the cloverr 
ficld ; a cabriolet was ordered for Maximilian 
alone, without a servant, without lights ; at 
the turning of the first street they would light 
the lamps, as it would be foolish to attract the 
notice of the police by too many precautions. 
Occasionally he shuddered ; he thought of the 
moment when, from the top of that wall, he 
should piotcct the descent of his dear Valen- 
tine, pressing in his arms for the first time 
her of whom Tic had yet only kissed the delicate 
hand. 

When the afternoon arrived, and he felt the 
hour was drawing near, he wished for solitude, 
his agitation was extreme ; a simple question: 
from a friend would have irritated him ;~he shut 
himselt in his room and tried to read ; but 
his eye glanced over the page without under- 
stand mg a word, and he threw away the 
book, and for the second time sat down to 
sketch his plan, the ladders, and the fence. 
At length the hour drew near. Never did a 
man, deeply in love, allow the clocks to go 
on peacefully. Morrel tormented his so effec- 
tually, that they struck eight at half-past six. 
He then said, “It is time to start ; the sig- 
nature was indeed fixed to take place at nine 
o’clock ; but perhaps Valentine would not 
wait for that ; ” consequently, Morrel having 
left the Rue Mcslay at half-past eight by his 
time-piece, entered the clover-field while the 
clock of Saint Philippe du Roule ^ras striking 
eight. The horse and cabriolet were co£ 
cealed behind a small ruin, where Morrel had 
often waited. The night gradually drew on, 
and the foliage in the garden assumed a 
deeper hue. Then Morrel came out from 
his hiding-place with a beating heart, and 
looked through the small opening in the 
paling; there was yet no one to be seen. 
The clock ^struck half-past eight, and still 
another half-hour was passed in waiting, 
while Morrel looked to and fro, and gazed, 
mere and more frequently through the open- 
ing. The garden became darker still, but in 
the darkness be looked in vain for the white 
dress ; and in the silence he vainly listened for 
the sound of footsteps. The bouse, , which 
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was discernible through the tress, remained in 
darkness? and gave no indication that so im- 
portant an event as the signature of a marriage 
contract was going on. Morrcl looked at his 
watch, which wanted a quarter to ten ; but 
soon the same clock he had already heard 
strike two or three times, rectified the error 
by striking half-past nine. This was already 
half an hour past the time Valentine had fixed. 
It was a terrible moment for the young man. 
The slightest rustling of the foliage, the least 
whistling of the wind, attracted his attention, 
and chew the perspiration on his brow ; then 
he tremblingly fixed his ladder, and not to 
lose a moment, placed his foot on the first 
step. Amidst all these altei nations of hope 
and fear, the clock struck ten. “It is im- 
possible,” said Maximilian, “ that the signing 
of a contract should occupy so long a time 
without unexpected interruptions. I have 
weighed all the chances, calculated the time 
required for all the forms ; something must 
have happened. ” A nd then he walked rapidly 
to and fro, and pressed his burning forehead 
against the fence. Had Valentine fainted? 
or had she been discovered and Mopped in her 
flight? These weie the only pieventives 
which appeared possible to the young man. 

The idea that her strength had failed her 
in attempting to escape, and that she had 
fainted in one of the paths, was the obstacle 
jnost impressed upon his mind. 44 In that 
case,” said he, “I should lose her, and by 
my own fault.” He dwelt on this thought one 
moment, then it appeared reality, lie even 
thought he could perceive something on the 
ground at a distance; he ventured tb call, 
and it seemed to him that the wind wafted 
back an almost inarticulate sigh. At last the 
half-hour struck, it was impossible to wait 
longer, his temples throbbed violently, his 
eyes were growing dim, he passed one leg 
over the wall, and in a moment leaped down 
on the other side. He was on Villefort's pre- 
mises, lnd arrived there by scaling the wall. 
What might be the consequences ! However, 
he had not ventured thus far to draw back. 
He followed a short distance close under the 
wall, then crossed a path and entered a 
clump of trees. In a moment he had passed 
through them, and could see the house dis- 
tinctly. Then Morrcl was convinced of one 
thing, instead of lights at every window, as is 
customary on days of ceremony, he saw 
only a grey mass, which was veiled also by a 
cloud, which at that moment obscured the 
moon's feeble light. A light moved rapidly 
from time to time past three windows of 
the first-floor. These three windows were in 
Madame de Saint de Meran’s room. Another 
remained motionless behind some red curtains 
which were in Madame de Villefort’s bedroom. 
Morrel guessed all this. So many times, in 
order to follow Valentine in thought at eve it 
hour in thf day, had he made her describe all 
the house, that, without having seen it, he 


knew it all. This darkness and silence alarmed 
Morrcl still more than Valentine’s absence had 
done. Almost mad with grief, and determined 
to venture everything in order to see Valentine 
once more, and be certain of the misfortune 
he feared, Morrcl gained the edge of the 
clump of trees, and was going to pass as 
quickly as possible through the flower-garden, 
when the sound of a voice, still at some dis- 
tance, but which was borne upon the wind, 
reached hyn. At this sound, as he was already 
partially exposed to view, he stepped back 
and concealed himself completely, remaining 
perfectly motionless. He had formed his re- 
solution : if it was Valentine alone, he would 
speak as she passed ; if she was accompanied, 
and he could not speak, still fie should sec 
her, and know r that she was safe ; if they were 
strangers, he would listen to their conversa- 
tion, and might understand something of this 
hithei to incomprehensible mystery. The moon 
had just then escaped fiom behind the cloud 
which had concealed it, and Morrel saw Ville- 
fort come out upon the steps, foflowed by a 
gentleman in black : they descended and ad- 
vanced towards the clump of trees, and Morrel 
soon recognized the other gentleman as Doctor 
d’Avrigny. 

The yciung man seeing them approach, drew 
back mechanically, until he found himself 
stopped by a sycamore tree in the centre of 
the clump ; there he was compelled to remain. 
Soon the two gentlemen stopped also. “Ah, 
my dear doctor !” said the procureur, “Heaven 
declares itself against my house 1 What a 
dreadful death ! — what a blow! .Seek not to 
console me ! Alas ! nothing can alleviate 
so great a sorrow' - -the wound is too deep and 
too fresh ! She is dead ! — she is dead ! ” A 
cold dampness covered the young man’s brow, 
and his teeth chattered. Who could be dead 
in that house which Villcfort himself had 
called accursed ? 14 My dear M. de Villefort,” 
replied the doctor, with a tone which redoubled 
the terror of the young man, “ I have not led 
you here to console you ; on the contrary ** 

“What can' you mean?” asked the pro- 
cureur, alarmed. 

44 1 mean, that behind the misfortune which 
has just happened to you, there is another, 
perhaps still greater.” 4 4 Can it be possi- 
ble ? ’* murmured Villefort, clasping his hands; 
44 what are you going to tell me ?’ r 

“Are we quite alone, my friend?” 

“Yes, quite. But why all these precau- 
tions ? ” “ Because I have a terrible secret 

to communicate to you,” said the doctor. 
44 Let us sit down.” Villefort fell rather than 
seated himself. The doctor stood before him, 
with one hand placed on his shoulder. Morrel, 
horrified, supported his head with one hand, 
and with the other, pressed - his heart, lest its 
beatings should be heard. 44 Dead ! d&id 1 ” 
repeated he within himself ; and he felt as if 
he were also dying. 

c 44 Speak, doctor, I am listening,” said Villa* 
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fort ; “ strike, 1 amprepared for everything ! " 
“ Madame de Saint-Meran was, doubt- 
less, advancing in years, but she enjoyed ex- 
cellent health. Morrel began again to breathe 
freely, which he had not done the last ten 
minutes. “Grief has consumed her,’* said 
Villefort, — “yes, grief, doctor ! After living 
forty years with the marquis ” 

“It is ‘not grief, my dear Villefort,” said 
the doctor ; “ grief may kill, although it rarely 
<Joes, and never in a day, never in an hour, 
never in ten minutes.” Villefort answered 
nothing ; he simply raised his head, which had 
been cast down before, and looked at the 
doctor with amazement. “ Were you pre- 
sent during *the last struggle ? ” asked M. 
d'Avrigny. 

“I was,” replied the procureur ; “you 

begged me not to leave.” “ Did you notice 

the symptoms of the disease to which Madame 
de Saint-Meran has fallen a victim ? ” 

41 1 did. Madame de Saint-Meran had 
three successive attacks, at intervals of some 
minutes, each one more serious than the 
former. When you arrived, Madame dc Saint- 
Meran had already been panting for breath 
some minutes ; she then had a fit, which I 
took to be simply a nervous attack, and it was 
only when I saw her raise herself in the bed, 
and her limbs and neck appear stiffened, that 
I became really alarmed. Then I under-stood 
from your countenance there was more to fear 
than I had thought. This crisis past, I en- 
deavoured to catch your eye, but could not. 
Yoii held her hand, you were feeling her pulse, 
and the second fit came on before you had 
turned towards me. This was more terrible 
than the first ; the same nervous movements 
were repeated, and the mouth contracted and 
turned purple.” “And at the third she ex- 
pired.” “At the end of the first attack 1 

discovered symptoms of tetanus ; you confirmed 
my opinion.” “Yes, before lathers,” re- 
plied the doctor ; 41 but now we are alone ” 

“What are you going to say? Oh, spare 

me ! ” 44 That the symptoms of tetanus and 

poisoning by vegetable subfiances are the 
same.” M. de Villefort started from his seat, 
then in a moment fell down again, silent and 
motionless. Morrel knew not if he were 
dreaming or awake. “ Listen,” sai<J the 
doctor. “ I know the full importance of the 
statement I have just made, and the disposition 

of the man to whom I have made it.” “ Do 

you speak to me as a magistrate or as a friend ?” 
a$kecf Villefort. 

“ As a friend, and only as a friend at this 
moment. The similarity in the symptoms of 
tetanus and poisoning by vegetable substances 
is so great, that were I obliged to affirm by 
oath what I have now stated I should hesitate ; 

I therefore repeat to you, I speak not to a 
magistrate, but to a friend. And to that friend 
I say, 4 During the three-quarters of an hour 
that the struggle continued, 1 watched the 
Convulsions ana the death of Madanje de Sainf 


Meran, and am thoroughly convinced that not 
only did her death proceed from poison, but 1 
couJd also specify the poison.” 

44 Indeed, sir f— indeed ! ” 

4 * The symptoms are marked, do you see ; — 
sleep disturbed by nervous fits, excitement of 
the brain, torpor of the system. Madame dc 
Saint-Meran has sunk under a violent dose of 
brucine or strychnine % which, by some mis- 
take, perhaps, — has been given to her.” Ville- 
fort seized the doctor's hand. 44 Oh, it is im- 
possible ! ” said he ; 44 1 must be dreaming ! 
It is frightful to hear such things from such a 
man as you ! Tell me, I entreat you, my 
dear doctor, that you may be deceived.” 

14 Dpubtless I may, but ” 

44 But ? ” 44 But I do not think so.” 

44 Have pity on me, doctor ! So many 
dreadful things have happened to me lately 
that I am on the verge of madness.” 

44 Has any one besides me seen Madame de 
Saint-Meran ? ” 44 No.” 

“Has anything been sent for from a 
chemist’s that I have not examined ?" 

“Nothing.” 

44 Had Madame de Saint-Meran any 
enemies ?” 

44 Not to my knowledge.” 

44 Would her death affect any one’s interest ?” 

“ It could not, indeed ; my daughter is her 
only heiress — Valentine alone. Oh, if such a 
thought could present itself, I would stab my- 
self to punish my heart for having for one 
instant harl>oured it.” 

41 Indeed, my dear friend,” said M. 
d’Avrigny, “ I would not accuse any one ; 1 
speak only of an accident, you understand ; of 
a mistake ; but whether accident or mistake, 
the fact is there ; it speaks to my conscience, 
and compels me to speak aloud to you. Make 
inquiry. ” 

44 Of whom ? — how ? — of what ? ” 

44 May not Barrois, the old servant, have 
made a mistake, and have given Madame de 
Saint-Meran a dose prepared for his master?” 

11 For my f.Vher?* 44 Yes.” 

44 But how could a dose prepared for M. 
Noirticr poison Madame de Saint-M6ran?” 

44 Nothing is more simple. Von know 
poisons become remedies in certain diseases* 
of which paralysis is one. For instance, 
having tried every other remedy to restore 
movement and speech to M. Noirtier, I re- 
solved to try one last means, and for three 
months I have been given him brucine ; so 
that in the last dose I ordered for him there 
were six grains. This quantity, which it is 
perfectly safe to administer to the paralysed 
frame of M. Noirtier, which has become 
gradually accustomed to it, would be sufficient 
to kill another person.” 

“ My dear doctor, there is no communica- 
tion between M. Noirtier’s apartment and that 
of Madame de Saint- M£ran, and Barrois never 
entered my mother-in-law’s room. * In short* 
doctor, although I know you to be the moil 
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conscientious man in the world, and although 
I place the utmost reliance in you, I want, 
notwithstanding my conviction, to believe this 

axiom, err are hitmanum esi. u “Is there 

Ofti of my brethren in whom you have equal 
Confidence with myself ?” 

“ Why do you ask me that ? — what do you 

wish?” 

' ' “ Send for him ; I will tell him what I have 
seen, and we will consult together, and 
examine the body.” 

“And you will find traces of poison?” 

" No, I dicl not say of poison, but we can 
prove what was the state of the body ; we shall 
discover the cause of her sudden death, and wc 
shall say, ‘Dear Villefort, if this thing has 
been caused by negligence, watch over your 
servants ; if from hatred, watch your enemies. ’ ” 

“ What do you propose to me, D’Avrigny ?” 
said Villefort in despair ; “so soon as another 
is admitted into our secret, an inquest will 
become necessary ; and an inquest in my 
house — impossible I Still,” continued the 
procureur , looking at the doctor with uneasi- 
ness, “ if you wish it — if you demand it, it 
shall be done. But, doctor, you see me already 
so grieved — how can I introduce into my house 
so much scandal, after so much sorrow ? My 
wife and my daughter would die of it ! And 
I, doctor — you know a man does not arri\ e at 
the post I occupy — one has not been procureur 
du roi twenty-five years without having 
amassed a tolerable number of enemies ; mine 
are numerous. Let this affair be talked of, it 
will be a triumph for them, which will make 
them rejoice, and cover me with shame. 
Pardon me, doctor, these worldly ideas ; were 
you a priest I should not dare tell you that ; but 
you arc a man, and you know mankind. 
Doctor, pray recall your words ; you have said 
nothing, have you ? ” 

“My dear 3V1. de Villefort,” replied the 
doctor, “my first duty is humanity. I would 
have saved Madame de Saint-Meian, if science 
could have done it ; but she is dead, my duty 
regards the living. Let us bury this terrible 
secret in the deepest recesses of our hearts ; 1 
am willing, if any one should suspect this, that 
n»y silence op this subject should be imputed 
to my ignorance. Meanwhile, sir, watch 
always— watcli carefully, for, perhaps, the evil 
may not stop here. And when you have 
found the culprit, if you find him, I will say to 
you, * You are a magistrate, do as you will ! * ” 

“ I thank you, doctor,” said Villefort, with 
indescribable joy; “I nevet had a better 
friend than you.” And, as if he feared Doctor 
d’Avrigny would recall his promise, he hurried 
him towards the house. 

When they were gone, Morrel ventured out 
fretm under the trees, and the moon shone upon 
his face, which was so pale it might have been 
taken for a phantom. “Iam manifestly pro- 
tected in most wonderful, but most terrible 
nf&pner,” said he ; “ but Valentine, poor girl 1 
htftr will she bear so much sorrow ? ” 


As he thought thus, he looked alternately at 
the window with red curtains and the three 
windows with white curtains. The light had 
almost disappeared from the former, doubtless 
Madame de Villefort bad just put out her lamp, 
and the night-lamp alone reflected its divll 
light on the window. At the extremity of the 
building, on the contrary, he saw qne of the 
three windows open. A wax-light placed on 
the mantel -piece threw .some of its pale rays . 
without, and a shadow was seen for one moment 
on the balcony. Mgrrel shuddered, he thought 
he heard a sob. 

It cannot be wondered at that his mind, 
generally so courageous, but now disturbed by 
the two strongest human passions, love and 
fear, was weakened even to the indulgence of 
superstitious thoughts. Although it was 
impossible Valentine could see him, hidden as 
he was, he thought he heard the shadow at the 
window call him ; his disturbed mind told 
him so. This double error became an irre- 
sistible reality, and by one of those incompre- 
hensible transports of youth, he bounded from 
his hiding-place, and with two strides, at the 
risk of being seen, at the risk of alarming 
Valentine, at the risk of being discovered by 
some exclamation which might escape the 
young girl, he crossed the flower-garden, 
which, by the light of the moon, resembled a 
large white lake, and, having passed the rows 
of orange-trees which extended in front of the 
house, he reached the step, ran quickly up, and 
pushed the door, which opened without offering 
any resistance. Valentine had not seen him : 
her eyes, raised towards heaven, were watching 
a silvery cloud gliding over the azure ; its form 
was that of a shadow mounting towards 
heaven ; her poetic and excited mind pictured 
it as the soul of her grandmother. Mean- 
while, Morrel had traversed the ante-room and 
found the staircase, which, being carpeted, 
prevented ifls approach being heaid ; and lie 
had regained that degree of confidence that 
the presence of M. de Villetort even would not 
have alarmed hhn. Had he encountered him, 
his resolution was formed ; he would have 
approached him and acknowledged all, begging 
him to excuse 4 and sanction the Jove which 
united him to his daughter, and his daughter 
to him. Morrel was mad. Happily he did 
not meet any one. Now, especially, did he 
find the description Valentine had given of 
the interior of the house useful to him ; he 
arrived safely at the top of the staircase, and 
while feeling his way, a sob indicated the 
direction he was to take ; he turned back ; a 
door partly opened enabled him to see llis. 
road, and to hear the sorrowing voice. He 
pushed it open and entered. At the other end 
of the room, under a white sheet which 
covered it, lay the corpse, still more alarming 
to Morrel since the account he had so unexpect- 
edly overheard* By the side, on her knees, 
a itd her head buried in the cushion of an easy 
chair, was 1 Valentine, trembling and sobbing, 
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her hands extended above her head, clasped 
and stiff. She had turned from the window 
which remained open, and was praying in 
accents that would have affected the most un- 
feeling ; her words were rapid, incoherent, 
unintelligible ; for the burning weight of grief 
almost stopped her utterance. The moon shin- 
ing through the open blinds made the lamp 
appear to bum paler, and cast a sepulchral hue 
over the whole scene. Morrel could not resist 
this he was not exemplary for piety, he was 
not easily impressed, but valentine suffering, 
weeping, wringing her hands before him, was 
more than he could bear in silence. He sighed , 
and whispered a name, and the head bathed in 
tears and pressed on the velvet cushion of the 
chap— a head “resembling a Magdalen by Cor- 
reggio, was raised and turned towards him. 
Valentine perceived him without Ixitraying the 
least surprise. A heart overwhelmed with one 
great grief is insensible to minor emotions. 
Morrel held out his hand to her. Valentine, 
as Her only apology for not having met him, 
pointed to the corpse under the sheet, and be- 
gan to sob again. Neither dared for some 
time to speak in that room. They hesitated to 
break the silcice which death seemed to im- 
pose ; at length Valentine ventured. 

“ My friend,” said she, “ how came you 
here ? Alas, I woald say you are welcome, 
had not death opened the way for you into 
this house. ” 

‘‘Valentine,*’ said Morrel, with a trembling 
voice, “ I had waited since half-past eight, 
and did not see you come ; I became uneasy, 
leaped the wall, found my way through the 
garden, when voices conversing about the 
fatal event " 

“ What voices ? ” asked Valentine. Morrel 
shuddered as he thought of ihe conversation 
of the doctor and M. dc Villefort, and he 
• thought he could see through the sheet the ex- 
tended hands, the stiff neck, and purple 
•lips. 

“ Your servants,” said he, “ who were re- 
peating the whole of the sorrowful story : from 
them I learned it all.*’ 9 

11 But it was risking the failure of our plan 
to come up here, love.” 

“ Forgive me,” replied Morrel ; “ 1 will go 
away.” 

“No,” said Valentine, “you might meet 
^ some one : stay.” 

“ But it any one should come here ” 

i The young girl shook her head. “ No one 
I will come here,” said she ; “ do not fear, there 
is* our safeguard,” pointing to the bed. 

“ But what has become of M. d’Epinay ? ” 
replied Morrel. 

u M. Franz arrived to sign the contract just 
.as my dear grandmother was dying.” 

“ Alas ! ” said- Morrel, with a' feeling of sel- 
fish joy ; for he thought this death would cause 
the wedding to be postponed indefinitely. 
“ But what redoubles my sorrow,** continued 
the young girl, as if this feeling wa^to receive 


its immediate punishment, . “ is that the poor 
old lady, on her death-bed, requested the 
marriage might take place os soon as possible ; 
she also, thinking to protect me, was acting 
against me.” 

“ Hark ! ” said Morrel, TCiey both listened ; 
steps were distinctly heard in the corridor arid 
on the stairs. 

“It is my father, who has just left his 
cabinet.” 

“To accompany the doctor to the door,* 
added Morrel. 

“How do you know it is the doctor?* 1 
asked Valentine, astonished. 

“ I imagine it must be,** said Morrel. Va- 
lentine looked at the young man ; they heard 
the street-door close ; then M. de Villefort 
locked the garden-door, and returned upstairs. 
He stopped a moment in the ante-room, as jl 
hesitating whether to turn to his’ own apart- 
ment or into Madame de Saint -Moran’s ; 
Morrel concealed himself behind a door ; Va- 
lentine remained motionless, grief seemed tq 
deprive her of all fear. M. dc Villefort 
passed on to his own room. “ Now,” said 
Valentine, “you can neither go out by the 
front door nor by the garden.” Morrel looked 
at her with astonishment. “There is but one 
way left you that is safe,** said she; “it is through 
my grandfather’s room.” She rose, w Come,” 
she added. “Where?” asked Maximilian. 

“To my grandfather’s room.” “ I in 

M. Noirtier’s apartment?” 

* ‘ Yes.” “ Can you mean it, Valentine ? ” 

“ I have long wished it ; he is my only 
remaining friend, and we both need his help, 

— cnnuV’ “ Be careful, Valentine,” said 

Morrel, hesitating to comply with the young 
girl’s wishes ; “I now see my error — I acted 
as a madman in coming in here. Are you 
sure you are more reasonable?” 

“ Yes,” said Valentine ; “ and I have but 
one scruple, namely, that of leaving my dear 
grandmother’s remains, which 1 had under- 
taken to watch.” “\alentine,” said Mor- 

rel, “ death is in itself sacred.” 

“Yes,” said Valentine; “besides, it will 
not be for long.” She then crossed the 
corridor, and led the way down a narrow 
staircase to M. Noirticr's room ; •Morrel full 
lowed her on tiptoe ; at the door they found 
the old servant. “Barrois,” said Valentine, 
"“shut the door, and let no one come in,” 
She passed first. Noirtier, seated in his chair, 
and listening to every sound, was watching 
the door : he saw Valentine, and his eye 
brightened. There was something grave aind 
solemn in the approach of the young girl 
which struck the old man, and immediately 
his bright eye began to interrogate, “ D^ar 
grandfather,” said she hurriedly, “you know 
poor grandmamma died an hour since, and 
now J have no friend in the world but you.” 
His expressive eyes evinced the greatest 
tenderness. “ To you alone, the*, may J 
confide my sorrows and my hopes?” 
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paralytic^, motioned “ yes.** Valentine took 
Maximilian’s hand. “ Look attentively, then, 
at this gentleman.** The old man fixed his 
scrutinizing gaze with slight astonishment on 
Morrel. “It is M. Maximilian Morrel,” said 
she ; “ the son of that good merchant of Mar- 
seilles, whom you doubtless recollect.*’ 

“ Yes,” said the old man. “ He brings an 
irreproachable name, which Maximilian is 
likely to render glorious, since at thirty yeais 
of age he is a captain, an officer of the Legion 
of Honour.” The old man signified that he 
recollected him. “Well, grandpapa,” said 
Valentine, kneeling before him, and pointing 
to Maximilian, “ I love him, and will be only 
his ; were I compelled to marry another, I 
would destroy myself.** 

The ejes of the paralytic expressed a multi- 
tude of tumultuous thoughts. “You like M. 
Maximilian Morrel ; do you not, grandpapa ? ” 
asked Valentine. “ Yes.” 

“And you will protect us, who are your 

children, against the will of my father ? *’ 

Noirtier cast an intelligent glance at Morrel, 
as if to say, “ Perhaps I may.’* Maximilian 
understood him. — “Mademoiselle,” said he, 
“you have a sacred duty to fulfil in your 
deceased grandmother’s room, will you allow 
me the honour of a few minutes conversation 

with M. Noirtier?” “That is it,” said 

the old man's eye. Then he looked anxiously 
at Valentine. 

“ Do you fear he will not understand you ? ” 
“Yes.” 

“ Oh ! wc have so often spoken of you, 
that he knows exactly how I talk to you.” 
Then turning to Maximilian, with an adorable 
smile, although shaded by sorrow,— “ He 
knows everything I know,” said she. 

Valentine rose, placed a chair for Morrel, 
requested Uarrois not to admit any one, and 
having tenderly embi aced her grandpapa, and 
sorrowfully taken leave of Morrel, she went 
away. To prove to Noirtier that he was in 
Valentine’s confidence and knew all their 
secrets, Morrel took the dictionary, a pen, 
and some paper, and placed them all on a 
table where there was a light. 

“Hut first,” said Morrel, “allow me, sir, 
lo tell you who I am, how much I love 
Mademoiselle Valentine, and what are my de- 
signs respecting her.” Noirtier made a sign 
that he would listen. 

It was an imposing sight to witness this old 
man, apparently a mere useless burden, be- 
coming the sole protector, support, and adviser 
of the lovers, who were both young, beautiful, 
and strong. Ilis remarkably noble and austere 
expression struck Morrel, who began his re- 
cital with trembling. He related the manner 
in which he had become acquainted with 
Valentine, and how he had loved her'; and 
that Valentine, in hpr solitude and her mis- 
fortune, had accepted the offer of his devo- 
tion. He told him his birth, his position, his 

jpilunn !U*d iMfre than onse> when he 
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consulted' the look of the paralytic, that look 
answered, “ That is good, proceed.” 

“And now,** said Morrel, when he had 
finished the first part of his recital, “ now I 
have told you of my love and my hopes, may 

I inform you of my intentions?” “Yes,” 

signified the old man. 

" This was our resolution : a cabriolet was 
in waiting at the gate, in which I intended to 
carry ofl Valentine to my sister’s house, to 
marry her, and to wait respectfully M. de 
Villefort’s pardon.” 

“No,” said Noirtier. 

“ We must not do so? **— — “ No.” 

“You do not sanction our project?” 

“No.” 

“ There is another way,” said Morrel. The 
old man’s interrogative eye said, “Which?” 
—7 — “I will go,” continued Maximilian, “I 
will seek M. Franz d’Epinay — I am happy to 
be able to mention this in Mademoiselle de 
Villefort’s absence— and will conduct myself 
toward him so as to compel him to challenge 
me.” Noirtier’s look continued to interrogate. 
“ You wish to know what I will do?” 

“Yes.” 

“I will find him, as I told you, I will tell 
him the ties which bind me to Mademoiselle 
Valentine ; if he be a sensible man, he will 
rove it by renouncing of his own accord the 
and of his betrothed, and will secure my 
friendship and love until death ; if he refuse, 
either through interest or ridiculous pride, 
after I have proved to him that he would be 
forcing my wife from me, that Valentine loves 
me, and will love no other, I will fight with 
him, give him every advantage, and I shall 
kill him, or he will kill me ; if I am victorious, 
he will not marry Valentine, and if I die, 

I am very sure Valentine will not marry him.” 
Noirtier watched, with indescribable pleasure, 
this noble and sincere countenance, on which 
every sentiment his tongue uttered was de- 
picted, adding by the expression of his fine 
features all that colouring adds to a sound and 
faithful drawing. Still, when Morrel had 
finished, he shut his eyes several times, which 

was his manner of saying “ No.” “ No?” 

said Morrel ; “ you disapprove of this second 
project, as you did of the first ? ” 

“ I do,” signified the old man. 

“Hut what must then be done?” asked m 
Morrel. “ Madame de Saint-Mlran’s last re- 
quest was, that the marriage might not be 
delayed ; must I let things take their course ? ” 
Noirtier did not move. “ I understand,** 
said Morrel ; “ I am to wait.** 

“Yes.* 

“ But delay may ruin our plan, sir,” re- 
plied the young man. “Alone, Valentine 
has no power ; she will be compelled to sub- 
mit. I am here almost miraculously, and 
can scarcely hope for so good an opportunity 
to occur again. Believe me, there are only 
the two plans I have proposed to you } forgive 

l i{y vanity and which yw peeler. Dq 



you authorize Mademoiselle Valentine to in- 
trust herself to my honour ? ** 

44 No.” 

“ Do you prefer I should seek M. d’Epinay?” 

“ No.” 

44 Whence then will come the help we need 

— from chance ? ” resumed Morrel. 44 No.” 

From you ?”— 44 Yes.” 

44 You* thoroughly understand me, sir ? 
Pardon my eagerness, for my life depends on 
your answer. Will our help come from you ? ” 

“Yes.” 14 You are sure of it?” 

44 Yes.” There was so much firmness in the 
look which gave this answer, no one could, at 
any rate, doubt his will, if they did his power. 
44 Oh, thankjrou a thousand times. But how, 
unless a miracle should restore your speech, 
yotir gesture, your movement, how can you, 
chained to that arm-chair, dumb and motion- 
less, oppose this marriage?” A smile lit up 
the old man’s face, a strange sniile of the eyes 
on a paralyzed face ! 14 Then I must wait ? ” 

asked the young man. 

“Yes.” ‘‘But the contract!” The 

same smile returned. 44 Will you assure me 

it shall not be signed?” “Yes,” said 

Noirticr. 

“ The contract shall not be signed ! ” cried 
Morrel. 44 Oh ! pardon me, sir ; I can scarcely 
realize so great a happiness. Will they not 
sign it ? ” 

44 No,” said the paralytic. Notwithstanding 
that assurance, Morrel still hesitated. This 
promise of an impotent old man was so 
strange, that instead of being the result of the 
power of his will, it might emanate from en- 
feebled organs. Is it not natural that the 
madman, ignorant of his folly, should realize 
things beyond his control ? The weak man 
talks of burdens he can raise, the timid of 
giants he can confrrnt, the poor of treasures 
he spends, the most humble peasant, in the 
height of his pride, calls him^plf Jupiter. 
Whether Noirticr understbod the young man's 
indecision, or whether he had not full confi- 
dence in his docility, he looked steadily at 
him. “What do you wiJh, sir?” asked 
Morrel ; 44 that I should renew' my promise of 
remaining tranquil ? ” Noirtier’s eye remained 
fixed and firm, as if to imply that a promise 
diil not suffice ; then it passed from his face to 
his hands.” 

44 Shall I swear to you, sir?” asked Maxi- 
milian .— 44 Yes,” said the paralytic, with the 
same solemnity. Morrel undeistoocl that the old 
man attached great importance to an oath. 
He extended his hand. 

44 1 swear to you, on my honour,” said he, 
44 to await your decision respecting the course 

I .am to pursue with M. d’Epinay.” 44 That 

. righi ” d the old man. 

44 Now,” said Morrel, ** do you wish me to 
retire ? ” 4 4 Yes. ” 

“ Without seeing Mademoiselle Valentine ? ” 
t 44 Yes.” 

MWSl TOKlQ ft tfgtt that ho «ady»to 


obey, — 4 4 But,” said he, “first allow me to 
embrace you as your daughter did Just now.” 
Noirtier’s expression could not be understood. 
The young man pressed his lips on the same 
spot, on tne old man’s forehead, where Valen- 
tine’s had been. Then he bowed a second 
time and retired. He found the old servant 
outside the door, to whom Valentine had 
given directions ; he conducted Morrel along 
a dark passage, which led to a little door 
opening on the garden. Morrel soon found 
the spot where he had entered ; with the assist- 
ance of the shrubs he gained the top of the 
wall, and by his ladder was, in an instant, in 
the clover-field, where his cabriolet was still 
waiting for him. He got in it, and, thoroughly 
wearied by so many emotions, he arrived 
about midnight in the Rue Mcslay, threw him- 
self on his bed, and slept soundly. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

THE VILI.EFORT FAMILY VAULT. 

Two days after, a considerable crowd was 
assembled, towards ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing, round the door of M. de Villefort’s house, 
and a long tile of mourning-coaches and private 
carriages extended along the Faubourg Saint- 
Honore and the Rue dc la Pepini&re. Amcfog 
them was one of a very singular form, which 
appeared to have come from a distance. 
It was a kind of covered waggon, painted 
black? and was one of the first at the rendez- 
vous. Inquiry was made, and it was ascer- 
tained that, by a strange coincidence, this car- 
riage contained the corpse of the Marquis dc 
Saint-Meran, and that those who had come, 
thinking io attend one funeral, would follow 
two. Their number was great. The Marquis 
de Saint-Meran, one of the most zealous and 
faithful dignitaries of Louis XVIII. and King 
Charles X., had preserved a great number of 
friends, and these, added to the persons whom 
the usages of society gave Villefort a claim on, 
formed a considerable body. 

Due information was given to the authori- 
ties. and permission obtained that the two 
funerals should take place at the same time. 
A second hearse, decked with the same funeral 
pomp, was brought to M. de Villefort’s door, 
and the coffin removed into it from the post- 
waggon. The two bodies were to be interred 
in the cemetery of Pere-le-Chaise, where M. 
de Villefort had long since had a tomb pre- 
pared for the reception of his family. The re- 
mains of |>oor Renee were already deposited 
there, whom, after ten years of separation, her 
fatherland mother were now going to rejoin. 
The Parisians, always curious, always affected 
by funeral display, looked on with religious 
silence, while the splendid procession accom- 
panitti to their la*t abods im of tfte number 
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of the old aristocracy — the greatest protectors 
of commerce and sincere devotees to their 

B les. In one of the mourning coaches, 
amp, Debray, and Chateau-Renaud, 
were talking of the very sudden death of the 
marchioness. “I saw Madame de Saint-Meran 
only last year at Marseilles, and should have 
supposed she might have lived to be a hundred 
years old, from her apparent sound health and 
great activity of mind and lxxly. How old 

was she?” “Franz assured me,” replied 

Albert, “ that she was seventy years old. But 
she has not died of old age, but of grief ; it 
appears, since the death of the marquis, which 
affected her very deeply, she has not com- 
pletely recovered her reason.” 

“But of what disease did she, then, die?” 
asked Debray. 

“ It is said to have been a congestion of the 
brain, or apoplexy; which is the same thing, is 

it no t?” “Nearly.” 

“ It is difficult to believe it was apoplexy,” 
said Beauchamp. “ Madame de Saint-Meran, 
whom I once saw, was short, of slender form, 
and of much more nervous than sanguine tem- 
perament ; grief could hardly produce apoplexy 
in such a constitution as that of Madame de 

Saint-Meran.” “ At any rate,” said Albert, 

“ whatever disease or doctor may have killed 
her, M. de Villefort, or rather. Mademoiselle 
Valentine, — or, still rather, our friend Franz, 
inherits a magnificent fortune, amounting, I 
believe, to 80,000 livres per annum.” 

“And this fortune will be doubled at the 

death of the old Jacobin, Noirtier.” “ That 

is a tenacious old grandfather,” said Beau- | 
champ. “ Tcvacan propositi vinttn . b think 
he must have made an agreement with Death 
to outlive all his heirs, and he appears likely 
to succeed. He resembles the old Omven- 
tialist of *93, who said to Napoleon, in 1814, 
‘You bend because your empire is a young 
stem, weakened by rapid growth. Take' the 
Repul lie for a tutor ; let us return with re- 
newed strength to the battle-field, and I pro- 
mise you 500,000 soldier*., another Marengo, 
and 11 second Austerlitz. Ideas do not become 
extinct, sire : they slumber sometimes but 
only revive ihe stronger, Ix'fore they sleep en- 
tirely.’ Ide:\s and men appear the same to 
him. One tiling only puzzles me, namely, how 
Franz d’Epinuy will like a grandfather who 
cannot be separated from His wife. But where 

is Franz ?” “ In the first carriage, with M. 

de Villefort, who considers him already as one 
of the family.” 

Such was the conversation in almost all the 
carriages ; these two sudden deaths, so quickly 
following each other, astonished every one ; 
but no one suspected the terrible secret which 
M. d’Avrigny had communicated, in his noc- 
turnal walk, to M. de Villefort. They arrived 
in about .in hour at the cemetery ; the weather 
was mild, but dull, and in harmony with the 
funeral ceremony. Among the groups which 
flocked towards the faintly vault, Chateau- 


Renaud recognized Monel, who had . c^m^ 
alone, in a cabriolet, and walked silently iang 
ihe path bordered with yew-trees. ‘‘You 
here ! ” said Chateau- Renaud, passing his arm 
through the young captain’s ; “ are you a friend 
of Villefort’s ? How is it I have never met 
you at his house ? “ I am no acquaintance 

of M. de Villefort’s,” answered Morrel, “ but 
I was of Madame de Saint-Meran.” Albert 
came up to them at this moment with Franz. 

“The time and place are but ill suited for 
an introduction,” said Albert; “but we arc 
not superstitious. M. Morrel, allow me to 
present to you M. Franz d’Epinay, a delight- 
ful travelling companion, with whom I made 
the tour of Italy. My dear Franz, M. Maxi- 
milian Morrel, an excellent frietfd 1 have ac- 
quired in your absence, and whose name you 
will hear me mention every time I make any 
allusion to affection, wit, or amiability.” 
Morrel hesitated for a moment ; he feared it 
would be hypocritical to accost in a friendly 
manner the man whom he was tacitly opposing, 
but his oath and the gravity of the circum- 
stances recurred to his memory ; he struggled 
to conceal his emotion, and bowed to Franz, 
*•' Mademoiselle de Villefort is in deep sorrow, 
is she not ? ” said Debray to Franz. 

“Extremely,” replied he; “she looked so 
pale this morning, I scarcely knew her.” 
These apparently simple words pierced Morrel 
to the heart. This man had then seen Valen- 
tine, and spoken to her ! The young and high- 
spirited officer required all his strength of mind 
to resist breaking his oath. He took the arm 
of Chateau-Renaud, and turned towards the 
vault, whcie the attendants had already placed 
the two coffins. “ This is a magnificent habita- 
tion," said Beauchamp, looking towards the 
mausoleum; “a summer and winter palace. 
You will, in turn, enter it, my dear d’Epinay, 
for you will soon be numbered as one of the 
family. I, as a philosopher, should like a little 
country-houkb, a cottage down there under the 
trees, without so many frec-slones over my 
poor body. In dying, I will say to those 
around me whqt Voltaire wnrole to Piron ; 
k Eo rus , and all will be over.’ But come, 
Franz, take courage, your wife is an heiress.” 

“Indeed, Beauchamp, you are unbearable, 
politics have made you laugh at everything, 
and political men have made you disbelieve 
everything. But when you have the honour 
of associating with ordinary men, and the 
pleasure of leaving politics for a moment, try 
to find your affectionate heart, which you leave 
with your stick when you go to the Charobze. ” 
“But tell me,” said Beauchamp, “what is 
life ?\ Is it not a hall in Death’s ante-room ?.* 

“ I am prejudiced against Beauchamp, ’ ' Sai$ 
Albert, drawing Franz away, and leaving the 
former to finish his philosophical dissertation 
with Debray, The Villefort vault formed, a 
square of white stones, about twenty feet high; 
an interior partition separated the two families, 

aqd each coippartmtnt bad fo ?ntrapcQ-wc«:. 
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Hcte were* not, as in other tombs, those ignoble 
drawers one above another, where economy 
encloses its dead with an inscription resembling 
a ticket ; all that was visible within the bronze 
gates was a gloomy-looking room, separated 
by a wall from the vault itself. The two doors 
before mentioned were in the middle of this 
wall, and enclosed the Villefort and Saint- 
Mlran coffins. There grief might freely ex- 
pend itself without being disturbed by the 
trifling loungers who came from a pic-nic 
party to visit Pire-la-Chaise, or by lovers who 
make it their rendezvous. 

The two coffins were placed on trestles pre- 
viously prepared for their reception in the 
right-hand division belonging to the Saint- 
Meran family. Villefort, Franz, and a few 
near relatives alone entered the sanctuary. 

As the religious ceremonies had all been 
performed at the door, and there was no ad- 
dress given, the party all separated ; Chateau - 
Renaud, Albert, and Morrel, went one way, 
and Debray and Beauchamp the other. Franz 
remained with M. de Villefort : at the gate of 
the cemetery Morrel made an excuse to wait ; 
he saw Franz and M. de Villefort get into the 
same mourning-coach, and thought this 
tetc foreboded evil. He then returned to 
Paris, and although in the same carriage with 
CMteau- Renaud and Albert, he did not hear 
one word of their conversation. As Franz was 
about to take leave of M. Villefort, “When 
shall I see you again ? ” said the latter. 

“At what time you please, sir,” replied 
Franz. 

“ As soon as possible.” 

“ I am at your command, sir ; shall wt re- 
turn together ? ” 

“If not unpleasant to you.” “On the 

contrary, I shall feel much pleasure.” Thus, 
the future father and son-in-law stepped into 
the same carriage, and Morrel, seeing them 
pass, became uneasy. Villefort ahd Franz re- 
turned to the Faubourg Saint -Honorc. The 
flrocureur, without going to sec cither his wife 
or fos daughter, passed rapitHy to his cabinet, 
and, offering the young man a chair, — “M. 
d’Epinay,” said he, “ allow me to remind you 
at this moment, which is, perhaps, not so 
ill chosen as at first sight may appear, for 
obedience to the wishes of the departed is 
the first offering which should be made at 
their tomb ; allow me then to remind you 
of the wish expressed by Madame de Samt- 
M^ran on her death-bed, that Valentine’s 
wedding might not be deferred. You know 
the affairs of the deceased are in perfect order, 
Mid her will bequeaths to Valentine the entire 
property of the Saint-M&an family; the 
.notary showed me the documents yesterday, 
thick will enable us to draw up the contract 
immediately. You may call on the notary, M. 
BeSdhamps, PJace Beauvau, fWbotii£ Saint- 
Honorl, and you have my authority to inspect 

those deeds.” “Sfc” replied M. d’Eningy, j 

“ it is dot, perhaps, toe moment fbr Mademoi | 


selle Valentine, who is in deep distress, to 
think of a husband ; indeed, I fear ” 

“Valentine will have no greater pleasure 
than that of fulfilling her grandmamma’s last 
injunctions ; there will be no obstacle from 
that quarter, I assure you.”— “ In that 
case,” replied Franz, “ as I shall raise none, 
you may make arrangements when you please ; 
I have pledged my word, and shall feel plea- 
sure ana happiness in adhering to it.” * 

“Then,” said Villefort, “ nothing further is 
required ; the contract was to have been signed 
three days since ; we shall find it all ready, 
and can sign it to-day.”— “ But the mourn- 
ing?” said Franz, hesitating. 

“Fear not,” replied Villefort ; “no cere- 
mony will be neglected in my house. Made- 
moiselle de Villefort may return during (he 
prescribed three months to her estate of Saint- 
Meran ; I say hers, for she inherits it to-day. 
There, after a few days, if you like, the civil 
marriage shall be celebrated without pomp or 
ceremony. Madame de Saint-Meran wished 
her daughter should be married there. When 
that is over, you, sir, can return to Taris, 
while your wife passes the time of her mourn- 
ing with her mother-in-law.” “ As you 

please, sir,” said Franz. 

“Then,” replied M. de Villefort, “have 
the kindness to wail half an hour, Valentine 
shall come down into the clrawing-room. I 
will send for M. Deschamps ; we will read 
and sign the contract before we separate, and 
this evening Madame de Villefort shall “ ac- 
company Valentine to her estate, where we 
will rejoin them in a week.” 

“ Sir,” said Franz’ “ I have one request to 
make.” 

“What is it?” “I wish Albert de 

Morccrf and Raoul de Chateau- Renaud to be 
present at this signature ; you know they are 
my witnesses.” 

“ Half an houT will suffice to apprise them ; 
will you go for their, yourself, or will you 
send ?” “ I prefer going sir.” 

“ I shall expect you, then, in half an hour, 
baron ; and Valentine will be ready.” Franz 
bowed and left the room. Scarcely had the 
door closed, when M. de Villefort sent to tell 
Valentine to be ready in the drawing-room*in 
halt an hour, as he expected the notary and M. 
d’Epinay and his witnesses. The news caused a 
great sensation throughout the house ; Madame 
de Villefort would not believe it, and Valentine 
was thunderstruck. She looked round for help, 
and would have gone down to her grand- 
father’s room, but meeting M. de Villefort 
the stairs, he took her arm, and led her 
into the drawing-room. In the anteroom, 
Valentine met Barrois, and looked despair- 
ingly **t the old servant. One momement 
after, Madame de Villefort entered the drawing, 
room with her little Edward, It was evident 
that she had shared the grief of the family, 
for she was pale and looked fatigued, She 
sat down, took Edward on her knees* and i* 
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from time,to time, pressed almost convulsively, 
to her bosom, this child on whom . her affec- 
tions appeared centred. Two carriages were 
soon heard to enter the courtyard. One was 
the notary’s ; the other, that of Franz .and his 
friends. In a moment the whole party was 
assembled. Valentine was so pale, one might 
trace the blue veins from her temples, round 
her eyes and down her cheeks. Franz was 
deeply affected. Chateau- Renaud and Albert 
looked at each other with amazement ; the 
ceremony which was just concluded had not 
appeared more sorrowful than did that 
which was commencing. Madame de Ville- 
fort had placed herself in the shade behind 
a velvet curtain ; and as she constantly bent 
over her child, it was difficult to read the 
expression of her face. M. de Villefort was, 
as usual, unmoved. 

The notary, after having, according to the 
customary method, arranged the papers on the 
table, taken his place in an arm-chair, and 
raised his spectacles, turned towards Franz : — 
“ Are you M. Franz de Quesnel, baron 
d’Epinay?” asked he, although ke knew it 
perfectly. 

“Yes, sir,” replied Franz. The notary 
bowed. “ I have, then, to inform you, sir, 
at the request of M. de Villefort, that your, 
projected marriage with Mademoiselle de 
Villefort has changed the feeling of M. Noirtier 
towards his grandchild ; and that he disin- 
herits her ent.'ely of the fortune he would 
have left her. Let me hasten to add,” con- 
tinued he, “ that the testator, having only the 
right to alienate a part of his fortune# and 
having alienated it all, the will will not bear 

scrutiny, and is declared null and void.” 

“Yes,” said Villefort; “lmt I warn M. 
d’Epinay, that during iny lifetime my father’s 
will shall never be scrutinized, my position 
forbidding any doubt to be entertained. ” 

“ Sir,” said Franz, “ I regret much such a 
question has been raised in the presence of 
Mademoiselle Valentine ; I have never in- 
quired the amount of her fortune, which, 
however limited it may be, exceeds mine. 
My family has sought consideration in this 
alliance with M. de Villefort ; all I seek is 
happiness.” v 7 aientine imperceptibly thanked 
him, while two silent tears rolled down her 
cheeks. “Besides, sir,” said Villefort, ad- 
dressing himself to his future son-in-law, 
“excepting the loss of a portion of your 
hopes, this unexpected will need not personally 
wound you ; M. Noirticr’s weakness of mind 
sufficiently explains it. It is not because 
Mademoiselle Valentine is going to marry you 
that he is angry, but because she will marry ; 
a union with any other would have caused 
him the same sorrow. Old age is selfish, sir, 
and Mademoiselle de Villefort has been a 
faithful companion to M Noirtier, which she 
cannot be when Madame la baronne d’Epinay. 
My father’s' melancholy state prevents our 
VpMking ^ him on many subjects, which the 


weakness of his mind would incapacitate him 
froth understanding, and I am perfectly con* 
vinced that at the present time, although he 
knows his grand-daughter is going to bo 
married, M. Noirtier has even forgotten the 
name of his intended grandson.’” M. de 
Villefort had scarcely said this, when the door 
opened, and Barrois appeared. 

“ Gentlemen,” said he, in a tone strangely 
firm for a servant speaking to his masters 
under such* solemn circumstances, — “ gentle- 
men, M. Noirtier de Villefort wishes to speak 
immediately to M. Franz de Quesnel, baron 
d’Epinay : ” he, as well as the notary, that 
there might be no mistake in the person, 
gave all his titles to the bridegrooTn-elect. 

Villefort started, Madame de Villefbrt let 
her son slip from her knees, Valentine rose, 
pale and dumb as a statue. Albert and Ch&- 
teau-Renaud exchanged a second look, more 
full of amazement than the first. The notary 
looked at Villefort. “ It is impossible,” said 
the procumir du roi. “ M. d’Epinay cannot 

leave the drawing-room at present.” “ It is 

at this moment,” replied Barrois, with the same 
firmness, “that M. Noirtier, my master, 
wishes to speak on important subjects to M. 
Franz d’Epinay.” 

“Grandpapa Noirtier can speak now, 
then,” said Edward, with his habitual quick- 
ness. However, his remark did not make 
Madame de Villefort even smile, so much 
was every mind engaged, and so solemn was 
the situation. Astonishment was at it height. 
A kind of smile was perceptible on Madame 
tie Villefort’s countenance. Valentine in- 
stinctively raised her eyes, as if to thank 
1 leaven. 

“ Pray go, Valentine,” said M. de Ville- 
fort, “ and see what this new fancy of your 
grandfather’s is.” Valentine rose quickly, 
and was hastening joyfully towards the door, 
when M. tie Villefort altered his intention. 

“Stop !” said he; “I will go with you.” 

“Excuse me, sir,” said Franz, “since 

M. Noirtier sent for me, 1 am ready to attend 
to his widi ; !>esiues, I shall be happy to pay 
my respects to him, not having yet had the 
honour of doing so.” 

“ Pray, sir,” said Villefort, with marked un- 
easiness, “do not disturb yourself.”— “For- 
give me, sir,” said Franz, in a resolute tone. 
“ I would not lose this opportuhity of proving 
to M. Noirtier how wrong it would he of him 
to encourage feelings of dislike to me, which 
I am determined to conquer, whatever they 
may be, by my devotedness,” And without 
listening to Villefort he rose, and followed 
Valentine, who was running down-stairs., with 
the joy of a shipwrecked mariner who finds a 
rock te cling to. M. de Villefort followed 
them. Chftteau-RenaUd and Aorcerf un- 
changed a third look of atill increasing wonder* 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
rROC&S-YERUAL. 

Noirtier was prepared to receive them, 
dressed in black, and installed in his arm* 
chair. .When the three persons he expected 
had entered, he looked at the door, which his 
valet immediately closed. 

“ Listen,*’ whispered Villefort to Valentine, 
who could not conceal her joy ; “if M. Noir- 
tier wishes to communicate anything which 
w'ould delay your marriage, I forbid you to 
understand Jim.” Valentine blushed, but did 
not answer. Villefort, approaching Noirticr, — 
“Here is M. Franz d’Epinay, said he; 
“you requested to sec him. We have all 
wished for this interview, and I trust it will 
convince you how ill-formed are your objec- 
tions to Valentine’s marriage.” 

Noirtier answered only by a look which 
made Villefort’s blood run cold. lie motioned 
to Valentine to approach. In a moment, 
thanks to her habit of conversing with her 
grandfather, she understood he asked for a 
key. Then his eye was fixed on the drawer of 
a small chest between the windows. She 
opened the drawer, and found a key ; and, 
understanding that was what lie wanted, again 
watched his eyes, which turned towards an 
old secretaire, Jong since forgotten, and sup- 
posed to contain none but useless docu- 
ments. “ Shall T open the secretaire ? ” asked 
Valentine. “Yes,” said the old man. 

“ And the drawers ? ” “ Yes. ” 

“ Those at the side ? ” “ No.” 

“ The middle one ? ” “ Yes.” Valentine 

opened it and drew out a bundle of papers. 
“ Is that what you wish for ? ” asked she. 
— -“No.” 

She took successively all the gther papers 
out till the drawer was empty. “ But there 
are no more,” said she. Noirticr’s <;yc was 
fixed on the dictionary. “Yes, I understand, 
grandfather,” said the young firl. 

She pointed to each letter of the alphabet. 
At the letter S the old man stopped her. She 
opened and found the word “secret.” 

u Ah ! is there a secret spring ?” said Valen- 
tine. “ Yes,” said Noirtier. “ And who 

knows it ? ” Noirtier looked at the door 
where the servant had gone out. “ Barrois ? ” 
said she. “ Yes.” 

“ Shall T call him ? ” “ Yes.” 

• Valentine went to the door and called Bar- 
rois. Villefoft*s impatience during this scene 
made the perspiration roll from his forehead, 
and Fran* wa!s stupefied. The old servant 
Same. “.Barrois,”* said Valentine, “my 
grandfather has told me to open that drawer 
tu the secretaire, but there is a secret spring in 
it, which you know— will you open it ?” 

Barrois .looked at the old man. “ Obey,” 
said Noirtier’s intelligent eye. Barrois touched 
a spring, the false bottom came out, and they 


j saw a bundle of papers tied with a black 
string. 

“ Is that what you wish for ? ” said Barrois. 
“Yes.” 

“ Shall I give these papers to M. de Ville- 
fort?” “No.” 

“ To Mademoiselle Valentine ? ” “ No.” 

4 * To M. Franz d’Epinay ? ” — “ Yes. ” 
.Franz, astonished, advanced a step. “ To 
me, sir ? ” said he. “ Yes. ” Franz took them 
from Barrois, and, casting his eye on the 
cover, read ■ 

“To be given, after my death, to General 
Durand, who shall bequeath the packet to his 
son, with an injunction to preserve it as con- 
taining an important document.” 

“Well, sir,” asked Franz, “what do you 

wish me to do with this paper?” “To 

preserve it, sealed up as it is, doubtless,” said 

the procureur du roi. “ No, no,” replied 

Noirtier, eagerly. ! 

“Do you wish him to read it?” said 
Valentine. 

“ Yes/’ replied the old man. “You under- 
stand, baron, my grandfather wishes you to 
read this paper,” said Valentine. 

“ Then let us sit down,” said Villefort, im- 
patiently, “for it will take sometime.” 

“Sit down,” said the old man. Villefort took 
a chair, but Valentine remained standing by 
her father’s side, and Franz before him, hold- 
ing the mysterious paper in his hand. “Read,” 
said the old man. Franz untied it, and in the 
midst of the most profound silence, read 

“ Extract of the Proch-verbal of a meeting of 
the Bonaf artist Club in the Rue Saint- 
Jacques , held February yth, iSjjP 

Franz stopped. “February 5th, 1815!” 
said he ; “it is the day my father was mur- 
deied.” Valentine and Villefort were dumb ; 
the eye of the old man alone seemed to say t 

clearly, “ Go on.” “ But it was on leaving 

this club,” said he, “ my father disappeared.” 
Noirtier’s eye continued to say, Read.” He 
resumed : — 

“The undersigned Louis JaCque* Beau- 
repaire, lieutenant-colonel of artillery, Etienne 
Duchampy, general of brigade, Vnd Claude 
Lccharpal, keeper of woods and forests, De- 
clare, that on the 4th of February, a letter 
arrived from the Isle of Elba, recommending to 
the kindness and the confidence of the Bona- 
artist Club General Flavien de Quesnel, who, . 
aving served the emperor from 1804 to 1814, . 
was supposed to be devoted to the interests oil 
the Napoleon dynasty, notwithstanding the' 
title of baron, which Louis XVIII. bad just 
granted to him with his estate of Epinay. 

“ A<note was, in consequence, addressed to 
General de Quesnel, begging him to be pre- 
sent at the meeting next day, the 5th. The 
note indicated neither the street nor the num- 
ber of the house where the meeting Vas to be 
held.; it bore no signature, t>ut it announced to 
the general that some one would call for him 
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if he would be ready at nine o T clock. The 
meetings were always held from that time to 
midnight.^ At nine o’clock the president of 
the club presented himself ; the general was 
ready ; the president informed him one of the 
Conditions of his introduction was, that he 
should be eternally ignorant of the place of 
.meeting, and that he would allow his eyes to 
be bandaged, swearing that he would not en- 
, deavour to take off the bandage. The General 
de Quesncl accepted the condition, and pro- 

• mised on his honour not to seek to discover 
the road they took. The general’s carriage 
was ready, but the president told him it was 
impossible he could use it, for it was useless to 
blindfold the master if the coachman knew 
through what streets he went. 4 What must, 

then, be done?* asked the general. ‘1 

have my carriage here,’ said the president. 

44 4 Have you, then, so much confidence in 
t your servant that you can intrust him with a 

secret you will not allow me to know? 1 

4 Our coachman is a member of the club,’ said 
the president ; 4 we shall be driven by a Stale- 

Councillor.’ ‘Then, we run another risk,’ 

said the general, laughing, 4 that of being 
upset.’ We insert this joke to prove that the 
general was not in the least compelled to 
attend this meeting, but that he came willingly. 
When they were seated in the carriage the 
president reminded the general of Ins promise 
to allow his eyes to be bandaged, to which lie 
made no opposition. On the road the presi- 
dent thought he saw the general make ari 
attempt to remove the handkerchief, and re- 
minded him of his oath. 4 True,’ said the 
general. The carriage stopped at a passage 
leading to the Rue Saint -Jacques. The gene- 
ral alighted, leaning on the arm of the presi- 
dent, of whose dignity he was not aware, con- 
sidering him simply as a member of the club ; 

. they crossed the passage, mounted to the first 
story, and entered the meeting-ioom. 

41 The deliberations had already commenced. 
The members, apprised of the sort of presenta- 
tion which was to be made that evening, were 
all in attendance. When in the middle of the 
joom the general was invited to remove his 
bandage. He did so immediately, and was 
surprised to see so many well-known faces in 
' a society of whose existence he had till then 
been ignorant. They questioned him as to 
his sentiments, but he contented himself with 
'answering that the letters from the Isle of 

Elba ought to have informed them ” 

1 Franz interrupted himself by saying— 44 My 
fhthcr was a royalist ; they need not have 
asked his sentiments, which were well known.” 

“And hence,” said Villefort, “arose my 

‘ affection for your father, my dear M. Franz. 

. A similarity of opinion soon binds.” 

" “Read,” again said the old man. Franz 
’ continued ; — ■ * 

• “ The president then sought to make him 

• speak mote explicitly ; but M. de Quesncl re- 
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plied, that he wished first to know what they 
wanted with him. He was then informed of 
the contents of the letter from the Isle of Elba, 
in which he was recommended to the club as 
a man who would be likely to advance the 
inteicsts of their party. One paragraph al- 
luded to the return of llonapartc, and piomiscd 
another letter, and further details 4 on the 
arrival of the Pharaon , belonging to the ship- 
builder Morrel, of Marseilles, whose captain 
was entirely devoted to the emperor. During 
all this lime, the general, on whom they 
thought to have relied as on a brother, mani- 
fested evidently signs of discontent and repug- 
nance. When the reading wa» finished, he 
remained silent, with knit brow. 

“ 4 Well,’ asked the president, 4 what do you 
say to this letter, general ? ’ 

4 4 4 1 say that it is too soon after declaring 
myself for Louis XVIII. to break my vow in 
behalf of the ex-emperor.* This answer was 
too dear to be mistaken as to his sentiments. 
‘Geneial,’ said the president, * we acknow- 
ledge no kingLouis XVIII. nor an ex-emperoi, 
but hi® majesty the emperor and king, driven 
from France, which is his kingdom, by violence 

and treason.* ‘Excuse me, gentlemen,' 

said the general, 4 you may not acknowledge 
Louis XVI JJ., but 1 do, ns he has made me a 
baron and a field-marshal, and I shall novel 
forget that for these two titles I am indebted 

to his happy return to France.’ 4 Sir,’ said 

the president, rising, with gravity, 4 be careful 
what you say ; your wools clearly show us 
that they are deceived concerning you in the 
Isle of Elba, and have deceived us ! The 
communication lias been made to you in 
consequence of the confidence placed in you, 
anil which does you honour. Now we discover 
our error ; a title and promotion attach you 
to the government we wish to overturn. We 
will not constrain you to help us ; we enrol 
no one against his conscience, but we will 
compel you to act generously, even if you are 

not disposed V"> do so.* 4 You would call 

acting generously, knowing your conspiracy 
and not informing against you ; that is what 
I should call becoming your accomplice. You 
set; I am more candid than you.’ ” 

44 Ah, my father ! ” said Franz, interrupting 
himself, 44 1 u nderstand now why they murdered* 
him.” Valentine could not help casting one 
glance towards the young man, whose filial 
enthusiasm it was delightful to behold. Villc- 
fort walked to and fro behind them. Noirtier 
watched the expression of each one, and pre- 
served his dignified and commanding attitude. • 
Franz returned to the manuscript, and con- 
tinued 

44 4 Sir,’ said the president, ‘you have been 
invited to join this assembly — you were not 
forced here ; it was proposed to you to come 
^blindfolded — you accepted. When you com- 
plied with this twofold request you well knew 
we did not wish to secure the throne to 
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Louis XVIII., or we should not take so much 
care to avoid the vigilance of the police. It 
would be conceding too much to allow you 
to put on a mask to aid you in the discovery 
of our secret, and then to remove it that you 
may ruin those who have confided in you. No, 
no, you must first say if you declare yourself 
for the king of a day who now reigns, or for 

his majesty the emperor.’ * I am a royalist,’ 

replied the general ; ‘ I have taken the oath of 
allegiance to Louis XVIII., anti I will adhere 
to it.’ These words were followed by a gene- 
ral murmur ; and it was evident several of the 
members were discussing the propriety of 
making the general repent of his rashness. 
The president again rose, and having imposed 
silence, said, — 4 Sir, you are loo serious and 
too sensible a man not to understand the con- 
sequences of our present situation, and your 
candour has already dictated to us the conditions 
which remain for us to offer you.’ The general, 
putting his hand on his sword, exclaimed, — 
‘ If you talk of honour, do not begin by dis- 
avowing its laws, and’ impose nothing by 

violence. * ‘And you, sir,’ continued the 

president, with a calmness still more terrible 
than the general’s anger, ‘ do not touch your 
sword, I advise you.’ The general looked 
around him with slight uneasiness ; however, 
he did not yield, but recalling all his strength, 

— ‘ I will not swear,’ said he. ‘ Then you 

muit die,’ replied the president, calmly. M. 
d'Kpinay became very pale ; he looked round 
him a second time, several members of the 
dub were whispering, and getting their arms 
from under their cloaks. ‘General,’ said the 
president, ‘do not alarm yourself, you ;ue 
among men of honour, who will use every 
means to convince you before resorting to 
the last extremity : but as you have said you 
are among conspirators, you aie in possession 
of our seciet, and you muri, restore it to us.’ 
A significant silence follower! these words, 
and as the general did not reply, — * Close the 
doors/ said the president to the tloor-kecpeis. 
The same deadly silence succeeded these words. 
Then the general advanced, and making a 
violent effort to control his feelings, — * I have 
a son,* said he, ‘and I ought to think of him, 

finding myself among assassins.’ * General,’ 

said the chief of the assembly, ‘ one mun may 
insult fifty — it is the privilege of weakness. 
But he does wrong to u->e his privilege. Fol- 
low my advice, swear, and do not insult.* The 
general, again daunted by the superiority of 
the chief, hesitated a moment ; then advancing 
to the president’s desk, — ‘What is the form,’ 
said he. 

“ ‘ It is this : — “ I swear by my honour not 
to reveal to any one what I have seen and 
heard on the 5th of February, iSt 5, between 
nine and ten o’clock in the evening ; and I 
plead guilty of death should I ever violate this 
oath.” * The general appeared to l>e affected 
by a nervous shudder, which prevented his 
Answering for some moment? ; then, over- 


coming his manifest repugnance, he pronounced 
the required oath, hut in so low a tone as to 
be scarcely audible to the majority of the 
members, who insisted on his repeating it 
clearly and distinctly, which he did. 

“ 1 Now am I at liberty to retire ? * said the' 
general. The president rose, apix>inted three ■ 
members to accompany him, anrl got into the 
carriage with the general, after bandaging his 
eyes. One of those three members was the 
coachman who had driven them there. The 
other members silently dispersed. 1 Where do 
you wish to be taken ? 5 asked the president. 

‘ Anywhere out of your presence,’ replied 

M. d’Epinay. ‘Beware, sir,’ replied the 
president ; 4 you are no longer in the assembly, 
and have only to do with individuals ; do not 
insult them unless you wish to be held respon- 
sible.* But instead of listening, M. d’Epinay 
went on, — ‘ You are still as brave in your 
carriage as in your assembly, because you are 
still four against one.’ The president stopped 
the coach. They were at that part of the Quai 
des Ormes where the steps lead down to the 
river. 4 Why do you stop here ? * asked 
d’Epinay. 4 Because, sir,’ said the presi- 

dent, 4 you have insulted a man, and that man 
will not go one step farther without demanding 

honourable reparation.’ ‘ Another method 

of assassination ? ’ said the general shrugging 

his shoulders. 4 Make no noise, sir, unless 

you wish me to consider you as one of those 
men whom you designated just now as cowards, 
who lake their weakness for a shield. You are 
alone, one alone shall answer you ; you have a 
sWord by your side, I have one in my cane ; 
you have no witness, one of these gentlemen 
will serve you. Now, if you please, remove 
your bandage.* The general toreJbe handker- 
chief from liis eyes. 4 At last/ said he, 4 £ 
shall know with whom I have to do/ They 
opened the door, the four men alighted/’ 

Franz again interrupted himself, and wiped 
the col* l drops from his brow ; there was some- 
thing awful in hearing the son, trembling and 
paler lead aloud these details of his father’s 
death, which had hitherto remained unknown. 
Valentine clasped her bands as if in prayer. 4 
Noirtier looked at VilleforUwith an almost 
sublime expression of contempt and pride, 
Fi anz continued : — 

** It was, as we said, the 5th of February, 
For three days there had been five or six 
degrees of frost ; the steps were covered with 
ice. The general was stout and tali, the pre- 
sident offered him the sale of the railing to 
assist him in getting down. The two witnesses 
followed. It was a dark night. The ground 
from the steps to the river was covered with 
snow and hoar frost, the water of the river looked 
hlapk and deep. One of the seconds went for 
a lantern in a coal -barge near, and by its light 
they examined the ams, The president’s 
sword, which was simpjjf as hft had said, one 
he carried in his canetf was five inches shorter 
than the general’s, and had no guard, The 
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general proposed to cast lots for the swords, 
but the president said it was he who had given 
the provocation, and when he had given it he 
had supposed each would use hisownarms. The 
witnesses endeavoured to insist , but the presi- 
dent bade them be silent. The lantern was 
placed on the ground, the two adversaries 
arranged themselves, and the duel commenced. 
*The light made the two swords appear like 
flashes of lightning ; as for the men, they were 
scarce perceptible, the darkness was so great. 
M. le General d’Kpinay passed for one of the 
best swordsmen in the army, but he was pressed 
so closely in the onset that he missed his aim 
and fell. The witnesses thought he was dead, 
but his adversary, who knew he had not struck 
him, offered him the assistance of his hand to 
rise. This circumstance irritated instead of 
calming the general, and lie rushed on his 
adversary. Hut his opponent did not miss one 
strike. Receiving him on his sword three 
times, the general du*w back, and finding himself j 
foiled, returned to the charge. At the thud ; 
lie fell again. They thought he had slipped j 
as at lirst, and the witnesses, seeing he did not | 
move, approached and endeavoured to raise j 
him, but the one who passed his arm round the | 
body found it was moistened with blood. The 
general, who had almost fainted, re\ived. . 
‘ Ah ! ’ said he, ‘they have sent some fencing- , 
master to fight with me.’ The president, ! 
without answering, approached the witness 
who held the lantern, and raising his sleeve, 
showed him two wounds he had received in 
his arm ; then opening his coat, and unbutton- 
ing his waistcoat, displayed his side, pierced 
with a third wound. Still he .had not even 
tittered a sigh. The General d’Rpinav died 
live minutes after.” 

Franz read ihese last words in a voice so 
choked that they were hardly audible, and 
then stop] mil, passing his hand ovei hi-, eves 
as if to dispel a rloiul ; but, after a moment's 
silence, he continued : — 

‘‘The president wont up the steps, after 
pushing his sword into his Vane; a track of 
blood on the sno».v marked his course. Ho had 
scarcely anived at the top when he heaid a 
heavy splash in the water —it was the general's 
body which the witnesses had just thrown into 
the river after ascot laming he was dead. The 
general fell, then, in a loyal duel, and not in 
ambush, as it might have been reported. In 
proof of this we have signed this paper to 
establish the truth of the facts, lest the moment 
should arrive when either of the actors in this 
terrible scene should be accused of premedi- 
tated murder or of infringement of the laws 
of honour. Signed, 

“Br.APRF.rAiRE, Dvchampy, and 
JLlciiarpal.” 

When Fianz had finished reading this 
y$coum, fliMdful for a son— wh^n Yalen- 
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tine, pale with emotion, had wiped away a 
tear — when Villefort, trembling and crouched 
in a corner, had endeavoured to lessen the 
storm by supplicating glances at the implaca- 
ble old man, — 

“Sir,” said d’Epinay to Noirtier, “since 
you arc well acquainted with all these details, 
which are attested by honourable signatures, 
—since you appear to take some interest in 
me, although, you have only manifested 
it hitherto by causing me sorrow, refuse' me 
not one final satisfaction — tell me the n^jne of 
the president of the club, that I may at least 
know who killed my -father.” Villefort 
mechanically felt for the handle of die door ; 
Valentine, who understood sooner than any 
one her grandfather's answer, and who had 
often seen tw'o scars upon his right arm, drew 
back a few steps. “ Mademoiselle," said 
I* ranz, turning towards Valentine, “unite your 
elloits w ith mine to find out the name of the 
man who made me an orphan at two years of 
age.” Valentine remained dumb and motion- 
less. 

“ Hold, sir ! ” said Villefort, “ do not pro- 
long this dreadful scene. The names have 
been purposely concealed ; my father himself 
floes not know who this president was, and if 
he knows, he cannot tell you : proper names 
are not in the dictionary.” 

“Oh, misery!” cried Franz; “the only 
j hope which sustained me and enabled me to 
i read to the end was that of knowing, at least, 
the name of him who killed my father ! Sir ! 
— sir!” cried he, turning to Noirlici, “do 
w hat you can !— make me understand in some 
way ! ” “Yes,” replied Noirtier. 

“ Oh, mademoiselle ! — mademoiselle ! ” 
cried Franz, “your grandfather says he can 
indicate the person. Help me ! — lend me 
your assistance ! ” Noirtier looked at the 
dictionary. F$anz look it with a nervous 
trembling, arid repeated the letters of the 
alphabet successively’, until he came to M. 

At that letter the old man signified “ Yes.” 

“M?” repeated Tranz. The young man’s 
finger glided over the words, but at each one 
Noirtier answered by a negative sign. Valen- 
tine hid her head between her hands. At 
length, Franz arrived at the word — MYSELF. 

“ Yes ! ” 

“ You ! ” cried Franz, whose hair stood on 
end; “you, M. Noirtier! -you killed my 

father?” “Yes!” replied .M. Noirtier, 

firing a majestic look on the young man, 
Franz fell powerless on a chair ; Villefort 
opened the door and escaped, for the idea had 
entered his mind to stifle the little remaining 
life in the old nun’s heart. 


■< 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

PROGRESS OF M. CAVALCANTI THE 
9 YOUNGER. 

Meanwhile M. Cavalcanti the elder had re- 
turned to his service, not in the army of his 
majesty the emperor of Austria, but at the 
gaming-table of the baths of Lucca, of which 
h« was one of the most assiduous courtiers. 
He l\ad spent every farthing that had been 
allowed for his journey as a reward for the 
majestic and solemn manner in which he had 
maintained his assumed character of father. 
M. Andrea at his departure inherited all the 
papers, which proved that he had indeed 
the honour of being the soil of the Marquis 
15artolo*ieo and the Marchioness Oliva Corsi- 
nari. He was now fairly launched in that 
Parisian society which gives such ready access 
to foreigners, and treats them not as what 
they really arc, but as what they wish lo be 
considered. Besides, what is lequiicd of a 
young man in Paris? To speak its language 
tolerably, to make a good appearance, to be a 
good gamester, and to pay in ra?»h. They are 
certainly less particular with a foreigner than 
with a Frenchman. Andrea had, then, in a 
fortnight, attained a very lair position. lie 
was entitled M. Ic Comte, be was said lo 
possess 50,000 livres per annum ; and his 
father’s immense riches, buried in the quarries 
of Sarfcvezza, were a constant theme. A learned 
man, before whom the last circumstance was 
mentioned as a fact, declared lie had seen the 
quarries in question, which gave great weight 
to assertions hitherto somewhat doubtful, but 
which now assumed the garb of reality. 

Such was the state of society in Paris at the 
period we biing before 0111 rentiers, when Monle- 
Cristo went one evening to pay M. Danglars a 
visit. M. J tanglais was out, but the count was 
asked to go and see cite baronet, and he accep- 
ted the invitation. It was never without a ner- 
vous shudder since the dRiner at Auteui], and 
the events which followed if, that Madame 
Danglars heard Muiite-Cmro'.s name an- 
nounced. If he did not come, the painful 
sensation became most intense : if, on the 
contrary, he appeared, his noble countenance, 
his brilliant eyes, his amiability, bis polite 
attention even towards Madame Panglais 
soon dispelled every impression of fear. It 
appeared ' impossible to the baroness that a 
man of such delightfully pleasing manners 
should entertain evil designs against her ; tie- 
sides, -the most corrupt minds only suspect 
evil when it would answer some interested 
end — useless injury is repugnant to every 
mind. When Monte- Cristo entered the bou- 
doir, to which we have already once intro- 
duced our readers, and where the baroness 
was examining some drawings, which tier 
daughter passed to her after having Jpoked 
at them wh M. Cavalcanti, h& presence soon 


produced its usual effect ; and it was with 
smiles that the baroness received the count* 
although she had been a little disconcerted at 
the announcement of his name. The latter, 
embraced the whole scene at a glance. 

The baroness was partially reclining on .* 
caust'ust\ Kugiene sat near her, and Cavalcanti 
was standing. Cavalcanti, dressed in black, 
like one of Goethe’s heroes, with japanned 
shoes and open white silk stockings, passed 
a white and tolerably nice-looking hand through 
his light hair, in the midst of which sparkled 
a diamond, which, in spite of Monte-Cristo's 
advice, the yain young man had lieen unable 
to resist putting on his little finger. This 
movement was accompanied by killing glances 
.at Mademoiselle Danglars, and sighs addressed 
to the same party. Mademoiselle Panglars 
was still the same- -cold, beautiful, and sati- 
rical. Not one of these glances, nor one sigh, 
was lost on her ; they might have been said to 
fall on the shield of Minerva, which some 
| philosophers assert protected sometimes the 
breast of Sappho. Eugenie bowed coldly to 
the count, and availed herself of the first 
moment when the conversation became earnest 
to escape to her study, whence very soon 
two cheerful and noisy voices being heard, 
in connection with some notes of the piano, 
assured Montc-Cristo that Mademoiselle Dan- 
glars preferred to his society and to that of 
M. Cavalcanti the company of Mademoiselle 
Louise d’Armilly, her singing governess. 

It was then, especially while conversing 
wiih Madame Danglars, and apparently al> 
sorbed by the charm of the conversation, the 
count remarked M. Andrea Cavalcanti's $0- 
j licitude, his manner of listening to the music 
I at the door he dared not pass, and of manifest- 
I iug lus admiration. The banker soon returned. 

I His first look was certainly directed towards 
i Monte-Cristo, but the second was for Andrea. 
As for bis wife, be bowed to her, as some 
husbands do to their wives, but which bache- 
lors will m*\er comprehend, until a very ex- 
1 tensive curie is published on conjugal life. 

“ Have not the ladies invited you to join 
them at the piano ? ” said Danglars to Andrea. < 
“Alas! no, sii,” replied %\ndrea, wjlh a 
sigh, still more remarkable than the former 
ones. Danglars immediately advanced to- 
wards the door, and opened it. 

The two young ladies were seen seated on 
the same chair, at the piano, accompanying 
themselves, each with one hand, a fancy, to 
which they had accustomed themselves, and 
performed admirably. Mademoiselle d’ArmiUy, 
whom they then perceived through the ope* 
doorway, formed with Eugenie one of those, 
living pictures of which the Germans are so 
fond. She was somewhat beautiful, and ex- 
quisitely genteel — a little fairydike figure, with 
large curls falling on her neck, which was 
rather too long, as PerugSno sometimes makes 
his Virgins, and her eyes dull from fatigue. 
She was paid have a wcal> and Uke 
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Antonia of the “Violon de Cr£mone, M she 
Would die one day while singing. Monte- 
Cristo cast one rapid and curious glance round 
his sanctum ; it was the first time he had cvct 
seen Mademoiselle d’Armilly, of whom he 
had heard much. “ Well 1 ” said the banker to 
his daughter, “are we then all to be ex- 
cluded ? ” He then led the young man into 
tjie study, and, either by chance or manoeuvre, 
the door was partially closed after Andrea, 
so that from the place where they sat neither 
the count nor the baroness could see anything ; 
but as the banker had accompanied Andrea 
Madame Danglars appeared to take no notice 
of it. 

The count soon heard Andrea’s voice, sing- 
ing a Corsican song, accompanied by the 
piano. While the count smiled at hearing 
this song, which made him lose sight of Andrea 
in the recollection of Benedetto, Madame 
Danglars was boasting to Montc-Cristo of her 
husband’s strength of mind, who that very 
morning had lost three or four hundred thou- 
sand francs by a failure at Milan. Xhc praise 
was well deserved, for had not the count heard 
it from the baroness, or by one of those means 
by which he knew everything, the baron’s 
countenance would not have led him to suspect 
it. “ Hein ! ” thought Montc-Cristo, 41 he be- 
gins to conceal his losses ; a month since he 
boasted of them.” Then aloud, — 44 Oh, ' 
madame, M. Danglars is so skilful, he will 
soon regain at the Bourse what he loses else- 
where.” 

4 ‘ I see you are maintaining an erroneous 
idea, as well as many more,” said Madame 
Danglars. 

“ What is it ? ” said Montc-Cristo. 

“That M. Danglars gambles, whereas he 
never phivs.” 

44 Truly, madame, I recollect M. Debrav 
told mo — — d // 77 /tar, what is become of him ? 

T have seen nothing of him the last three or 
four days.*’ 

44 Nor I,” said Madame Danglars; 44 but j 
you began a sentence, sir, and did not finish.” ' 
Which?” 

t 44 M. Debray had told you ” 

44 Truly, he told me it was you who sacri- 
ficed to the demon of the card-table. “I 

was once very fond of it, but I do not play 
now ” 

44 Then you are winng, madame. Fortune 
is precarious; and if I wen* a woman, and 
fate had made me a bankers wife, whatever 
might be my confidence in my husband s good 
fortune, still in speculation, you know, there ; 
is gient risk. Wcjl ! I would secure for my- i 
self a fortune independent of him, even if 1 j 
acquitcd it liy placing my interest in hands j 
unknown to him.” Madame Danglars blushed, 
i tt spite of all her efforts. 

“Stay,* 1 said Montc-Cristo, as though he 
had not observed her confusion, 44 I have 
be. u cl of a lucky hit that was made yesterday 

on tk ISwpc'Uan bonds. “ I Iwy? none 
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— nor have I ever possessed any ; but really 
we have talked long enough of money, count. 
We are like two stockbrokers ; have you 
heard how fate is persecuting the poor Ville- 
forts?” 

“ What has happened ? ” said the count, 
apparently ignorant of all. 

“You know the Marquis of Saint-Meran 
died a few days after he had set out on his 
journey to Pars, and the marchioness a few 

days after her arrival?” “Yes,” said 

Monte-Cristo, “I have heard that; but, as 
Claudius said to Hamlet, it is a law of nature ; 
their fathers died before them, and they 
mourned their loss ; they will die before their 
children, who will, in their turn, grieve for 
them.” 

“ But that is not all.” 44 Not all ?” 

“ No ; they were going to marry their 
daughter ” 

44 To M. Franz d’Epinay. Is it broken 
off?” 

“Yesterday morning, it appears, Franz 
declined the honour.” 

44 Indeed ! And is the reason known?” 
“No.” 

44 1 low extraordinary! And how does M. 
de Yillefort bear it?” 

“As usual. Like a philosopher.” Dan- 
glars returned at this moment alone. 

“ Well ! ” said the baroness. “ do you leave 

M. Cavalcanti with your daughter?” 

“And Mademoiselle d’Armilly,” said the 
banker; “do you consider her no one?” 
Then, turning to Monte-Cristo, he said, 
44 Prince Cavalcanti is a dimming young 
man, is he not ? But is he really a prince?” 

■ 44 1 will not answer for it,” said Monte- 

Cristo. “His father was introduced to me as 
a marquis, so he ought to be a count ; but I 
do not think he has much claim to that title.” 

44 Why?” sjvd the banker. 44 If he is a 
prince he is wrong not to maintain his rank ; 
1 do not like any one to deny his origin.” 

44 OJi ! you are a pure democrat,” said 
Monte-Cristo, smilifig. 

“ But do you see to what you arc exposing 
yourself? if, perchance, M. do Morcerf 
came, he would find M. Cavalcanti in that 
room, where he, the betrothed of Eugenie, 
has never been admitted.” 

“ You may well say, perchance,” replied 
the banker ; 44 for he comes so seldom, it 
would seem only chance that brings him.” 

44 But should he come, and find that young 
man with your daughter, he might be dis- 
pleased.” 

“ He ! you are mistaken ; M. Albert would 
not do us the honour to be jealous : he does 
not like Eugenie sufficiently. Reside*, I care 

not for his displeasure.” “ Srill, situated as 

we are ” 

44 Yes, do you know how we are situated? 
At his mother's ball he danced once with 
Eugc.iie, and M. Cavalcanti three times, and 
took ro notice of it. ” The valet announced 
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M. le Vicomte Albert de Morcerf. The 
baroness rose hastily, and was going into the 
study, when Danglars stopped her* 

“ Stay ! ” said he. She looked at him in 
amazement. Monte-Cristo appeared to be 
unconscious of what passed. Albert entered, 
looking very handsome and in high spirits. 
He bowed politely to the baroness, familiarly 
to Danglars, and affectionately to Monte- 
Cristo. Then, turning to the baroness : 
“ May I ask how Mademoiselle Danglars is? ” 
said he. 

“She is quite well,” replied Danglars, 
quickly ; “ she is at the piano with M. Caval- 
canti.” Albert preserved his calm and in- 
different manner ; he might feel perhaps 
annoyed, but he knew Montc-Cristo’s eye was 
on him. “ M. Cavalcanti has a fine tenor 
voice,” said he, “and Mademoiselle Eugenic 
a splendid soprano ; and then she plays on the 
piano like Thalberg. The concert must be a 

delightful one.” “They suit each other 

remarkably well,” said Danglars. Albert 
appeared not to notice this remark, which 
was, however, so rude, that Madame Danglars 
blushed. 

“I, too,” said the young man, “am a 
musician — at least my masters used to tell me 
so ; but it is strange that my voice never 
would suit any other, and a soprano less than 
any.” 

Danglars smiled, and seemed to say, It is of 
no consequence ; then hoping, doubtless, to 
effect his purpose, he said, “ The prince and 
my daughter were universally admired yester- 
day. You were not of the party, M. de Mor- 
cerf?” 

“What prince?” asked Albert. 

“ Prince Cavalcanti,” said Danglars, who 
persisted in giving the young man that title. 

“ Pardon me,” said Albert, “ I was not 
aware he was a prince. And Prince Caval- 
canti sang with Mademoiselle Eugenie yester- 
day ? It must have been charming, indeed. 
I regret not having heard them. Hut I was 
unable to accept your invitation, having pro- 
mised to' accompany Ay mother to a German 
concert given by the Countess of Chateau- 
Rcnaud. This was followed by rather an 
awkward silence. 

“May I also be allowed,” said Morcerf, 
“to pay my respects to Mademoiselle Dan- 
glars?” 

“Wait a moment,” said the banker, stop- 
ping the young man ; “do you hear that de- 
lightful cavatina? Ta, ta, ta, ti, ta, ti, ta ; it 
is charming; let them finish — one moment. 
Bravo ! bravi ! brava l ” The banker was 
enthusiastic in his applause. 
a ' y Indeed,” said Albert, “ it is exquisite ; it 
is impossible to understand the music of his 
country better than Prince Cavalcanti does. 
You said prince, did you not ? But he can 
easily become one, if. he is not already ; it is 
no uncommon thing in Italy. But to return 
to the charming musicians^-you should give 


us a treat, Danglars, without telling tfosjri* 
there is a stranger. Ask thftm to sing one 
more song; it is so delightful to hear music 
in the distance, when the musicians are owe* 
strained by observation.” 

Danglars was quite annoyed by the young 
man’s indifference. He took Monte-Cristo 
aside. “ What do you think of our love* 
said he. 

“ He appears cool ! But, then, your word 
is given.’ ■ - — “ Yes, doubtless, I have pro* . 
mised to give my daughter to a man who 
loves her, but not to one who does not. Even ‘ 
if Albert had Cavalcanti’s fortune, he is so 
proud, I would not care to see him marry 
her. ” 

w,c Oh ! ” said Monte-Cristo, 11 my fondness 
may blind me, but, I assure you, I consider 
Morcerf far preferable ; and his father’s posi- 
tion is good.” 

“Hem!” said Danglars. “Why do you 
doubt?” 

“ The past — that obscurity on the past,” 

“ But that does not aflect the son, A 
month since you thought well of him ; and D 
know nothing of young Cavalcanti, although ' 
you met him at my house.” 

“ Hut I do.” “ Have you made in- 

quiry ? ” 

“ Yes ; and I know him to be rich.” 

“ What do you suppose him worth ? ” 

“ Fifty thousand per annum ; and he is well 
educated.” 

“ Hem 1 ” said Monte-Cristo, in his turn. 

“lie is a musician.” “So are all 

^Italians.” 

* “Come, count, you do not do that young 

man justice.” “Well, I acknowledge it 

annoys me, knowing your connection with the 
Morcerf family, to see him throw himself in 
the way.” Danglars burst out laughing. 

“ What a Puritan you arc ! ” said he ; “ that 

happens every day.” “ But you cannot 

break it off thus ; the Morccrfs are depending 
on this union.” “ Indeed ? ” 

“ Positively.” “Then let them explain 

themselves. You should give the father a 
hint, you are so intimate with the family.” 

“ I .•'—-where the devil did you fin4 out . 

that?” “At their balfr; it was apparent 

enough. Why, did not the countess, the proud - 
Mercedes, the disdainful Catalan, who will 
scarcely open her lips to her oldest acquaint- 
ances, take your arm, lead ybu into the, 
garden, into the private walks, and remain 
there for half an hour ? — But will you under- 
take to speak to the father ? Willingly, ’ 

if you wish it.”— “ But let it be done ex* 
plicitly and positively. If he demands my 
daughter, let him fix the day — declare his 
conditions : in short, let us either understand' 
each other, or quarrel. You understand — no 
more delay.”— “ Yes, sir, I will give my < 
attention to the subject,”— — “ I do not say I 
expect him with pleasure, *but I do expect 
him. A banker must, you know, be a slave 
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to his promise. ” And Danglars sighed as M. 
Cavalcanti had clone half an hour before. 
•‘Bravo ! ” cried Morcerf, as the scene dosed. 
Danglars began to look suspiciously at Mor- 
Cerf, When some one came and whispered a 
few words to hirn “ 1 shall soon return,” 
Said the banker to Monte-Cristo ; “wait for 
me. I shall, perhaps, have something to say 
to you.” 

The baroness took advantage of her hus- 
band’s absence to push open the door of her 
daughter’s study, and M. Andrea, who was 
sitting before the piano with Mademoiselle 
Eugenie, started up like a spring. Albert 
bowed to Mademoiselle Danglars with a smile, 
who, not appearing in the leas* disturbed, 
returned his bow with her usual coolness. 
Cavalcanti was evidently embarrassed ; lie 
bowed to Morcerf, who replied with the most 
impertinent look possible. Then Albert 
launched out in praise of Mademoiselle 
Danglars’s voice, and on his regret, after what 
he had just heard, he had been unable to be 
present the previous evening. 

Cavalcanti being left alone turned to 
Monte-Cristo. 

“ Come,” said Madame Danglars, “ leave 
music and compliments, and let us go and 
take tea” “Come, Louisa,” said Made- 

moiselle 1 )anglars to her friend. They passed 
into the next drawing-room, where tea was 
prcpaied. Just as they were beginning, in 
the English fashion, to leave the spoon in 
their cups, the door again opened, and 
Danglars entered, visibly agitated. Monte- 
Cristo observed it particularly, and, by a look, 
asked the banker for an explanation. “1 
have just received my courier from Greece,” 
said iJanglars. 

“Ah! ah!” said the count; “that was 
the reason of your running away from us.” 

“Yes.” 

“Ifow is King Otho?” asked Albert, in 
the most sprightly lone. Danglars cast 
another suspicious look towards him withoul 
and Monte-Cristo turned away to 
conceal the expression of pity which passed 
over his features, but which was gone in a 
moment. “We shall go together, shall w t c 
riot ? ” said Albert to the count. 

“If you like,” replied the latter. Albert 
could not understand the banker’s look, and 
turning to Monte-Cristo, who understood it 
perfectly, — “Did y»»u see,” said he, “how 

he looked at me?” “ Y’es,” said the 

count ; “ but did you think there was any- 
thing particular in his look?” “Indeed I 

did ; and what does he mean by his news from 
Greece ? ” 

“How can I tell you?” 

“ Because I imagine you have corre- 
spondents in that country.” Monte-Cristo 
smiled significantly. “ Stop,” said Albert, 
“here he comes. I shall compliment Made- 
moiselle Danglars on her cameo, while the 
father talks to you.” 


“If you compliment her at all, let it be oh 
her voice, at least,” said Monte-Cristo. 

“ No, every one would do that.” 

“ My clear viscount, you are dreadfully 
impertinent.” Albert advanced towards Eu- 
genie, smiling. Meanwhile, Danglars,* stoop- 
ing to Montc-Cristo's ear, “ Your advice. was 
excellent,” said he : “ there is a whole history 
connected with the names Fernand .and 
Janina.” 

“Indeed!” said Monte-Cristo. “Yes, I 
will tell you all ; but take away the young 
man ; I cannot endure his presence.” 

“He is going with me. Shall I send the 
father to you ? ” 

“ Immediately.” “ Very well.” The 

count marie a sign to Albeit ; they 4 bowed 
to the ladies and took their leave ; Albert 
perfectly ■indifferent to Mademoiselle l)an- 
glais’s contempt, Monte-Cristo reiterating his 
advice to Madame Danglars on the prudence 
a banker’s wife should exercise in providing 
for the future. M. Cavalcanti remained mas- 
ter of the field. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

4 HAYDKE. 

Scarcely had the count’s horses cleared the 
angle of the boulevard than Albert, turning 
towards the count, burst into a loud fit of 
laughter— ‘much too loud, in fact, not to give 
the idea of its being rather forced and unnatural. 
“ Well ! ” said he, “ I will ask you the same 
question which Charles IX. put to Catherine 
de Medicis, after the massacre of Saint Bar- 
tholomew. ‘ llow have I played my little 

part ?”* “To what do you allude?” 

asked Monte-Crisft). 

“To the installation of my rival at M. 
Danglars’s ! ” 

“What rival?” Ma foi I what rival? 

why, your protege, M.* Andrea Cavalcanti !” 

“Ah ! no joking, viscount, if you please; 
I do not patronise M. Andrea— at least, not 
as concerns M. Danglars.”-— “ And you 
would be to blame for not assisting him, if the 
young man really needed your help in that 
quarter ; but, happily for me, he can dispense 
with it.” 

“ What ! do you think he is paying his 
addresses ? ” 

“ I am certain of it ; his languishing looks 
and modulated tones when addressing Made- 
moiselle Danglars fully proclaim his inten- 
tions. lie aspires to the hand of the proud 

Eugenie.” “What does that, signify, so 

long as they favour your suit ? ” 

“ But it is not the case, my dear count ; on 
the contrary, I am repulsed on all sides,” 

“What!” 
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“ It is so, indeed ; Mademoiselle Eugdnie 
scarcely answers me, and Mademoiselle 
d’Armiily,’ her confidant, does not speak to 
me at all. * 

“ But the father has the greatest regard pos- 
sible for you,” said Monte-Cristo. 

“ He? Oh, no 1 he has plunged a thousand 
daggers into my heart ; tragedy- weapons, I 
own, which, instead of wounding, sheath 
their points in their own handles, but daggers 
which he nevertheless belie veil to be real and 
deadly.” “Jealousy indicates affection.” 

“True ; but 1 am not jealous.” “ He is.” 

“ Of whom ?— of Dcbray ?”— ' “ No, of you.” 

“ Of me ? I will engage to say that before 
a week fs past the door will be closed against 

I* 

me. 

“You arc mistaken, my dear viscount.” 
“ Prove it to me.” 

“ Do you wish me to do so ? ” “ Yes.” 

“Well ! I am charged with the commission 
of endeavouring to induce M. le Comte dc 
Morccrf to make some definite arrangement 

with the baron.” “By whom are you 

charged ? ” 

“ By the baron himself! ” “ Oil !” said 

Albert, with all the cajolery of which he was 
capab'e. “ You suiely will not do that, my 
deal count ? ” 

“Certainly I shall, Albert, as 1 have pro- 
mised to do it.” “Well!” said Albert, 

with a sigh, “ it seems you are determined to 
marry me.” 

“lam determined to try and be on good 
terms with everybody, at all events,” said 
Monte-Cristo. “But <1 pvopos of Debray, 
how is it that I have not seen him lately at 

the baron’s house?” “There has been a 

mi*und erstanding. ” 

“ What, with the baroness ? ” No, with 

the baron.” “ Has he perceived anything? ” 

“ Ah ! that is a good jokc^! ” 

“Do you think he suspects?” said 

Monte-Cristo, with a charming ttatvfMI 

“ Where have you come from, my dear count.” 
said Albert. • 

“From Congo, if you will.” “It must 

be further off than even that.” 

“ But what do I know of your Parisian hus- 
bands? ” “ Oh ! my dear count, husbands 

are pretty much the same everywhere ; an 
individual husband of any country is a pretty 
fair specimen of the whole race. ” 

“But, then, what can have led to the 
quarrel between Danglars and Debray ? They 
seemed to understand each other so well 1 ” 

said Monte-Cristo, with renewed energy. 

“ Ah ! now you are trying to penetrate into 
the mysteries of Isis, in which I am not 
initiated. When M. Andrea Cavalcanti has 
become one of the family you can ask him 
that question.” The carriage stopped. 
“Here we are,” said Monte-Cristo; “it is 

onto half-past ten o'clock, come in.” 

M Certainly, I will.** # 

• “ My carriage shall take you back.” 


“ No, thank you ; I gave orders for xny 
couft to follow me. ” 

“There it is, then,” said Monte-Cristo, as 
he stepped out of the carriage. They both 
went into the house ; the drawing-ioom was 
lighted up— they entered it. “ You will make 
tea for us, Baptistin,” said the count. Bap-, 
tistin left the room without waiting to answer, 
and in two seconds re-appeared, .bringing on 
a waiter all that his master had ordered, ready 
prepared, and appearing to have sprung from 
the ground, like the repasts which we read of 
in fairy talcs. “ Really, my dear count,” said 
Morccrf, “what I ad mil e in you is, not so 
much your riches, for perhaps there aie people 
even wealthier than yourself, nor is it only 
your wit, for Beaumarchais might have pos- 
sessed as much, — but it is your nunner ofbeing 
served, without any questions, in a moment, 
in a second ; it is as if they guessed what you 
wanted by your manner of ringing, and made 
a point of keeping eveiything you can possibly 

desire in constant readiness.” “ What you 

say is perhaps true : they know my habiLS. 
For instance, you shall see ; how do you wish 
to occupy yourself during tea-time ? ” 

“ J/u foil I should like to smoke.” Monte- 
Cristo took the gong and struck it once. Ill 
about the space of a second a private door 
opened, and Ali appealed, bringing two 
chibouques filled with excellent Iatakia. “ It 
is quite wonderful !” said Albert. — “Oil, 
no, it is as simple as possible,” replied Monte- 
Cristo. “Ali knows I generally smoke whilst 
I am taking my tea or coffee ; he lias heard that 
I* ordered tea, and he also knows that I 
brought you home with me ; when 1 summoned' 
him he naturally guessed the reason of my 
doing so, and as he comes from a country 
where hospitality is especially manifested 
through the medium of smoking, he naturally 
concludes that we shall smoke in company, 
and therefore brings two chibouques instead of 

one, — and now the mystery i:> solved.” 

‘ ' Certainly you give a most commonplace air to 
your explanation, but it is not the less true that 

you Ah ! but what do I hear ! ” and Morcerf 

inclined his head towards the door, through 
w'hich sounds seemed to issuc'rcsemblingf those 
of a guitar. 

“ A/a foi / my dear viscount, you are fated to 
hear music this evening ; you have only 
escaped from the piano of Mademoiselle Dan- 
glars to be attacked by the guzla of Haydee.” 

“ Haydee ! what an adorable name ! Aro 

there, then, really women who bear the name 
of Haydee anywhere hut in Byron’s poems ? ” 

“Certainly there are. llayd£c is a very 
| uncommon name in France, but it is common 
enough in Albania anti Epirus ; it is as if you 
saitfr for example, Chastity, Modesty, Inno- 
cence,— it is a kind of baptismal name, as you 

Parisians call it.” “ Oh, that is charming ! ” 

said Albert ; “ how I should Jilfe to hear my 
countrywomen called Mademoiselle Goodness, 
Mademoiselle Silence, ‘Mademoiselle Christian, 
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Charity ! Onl) think, then, if Mademoiselle 
Dangiars, instead of being called Claire-Marie- 
Eugenie, had been named Mademoiselle 
Chastity-Modesty-Innocence Danglars, what 
a fine effect that would have produced on the 
announcement of her marriage ! ” 

“Silence!” said the count, “do not joke 
ill so loud a tone ; Hay dee may hear you, 
perhaps.”— “ And you think she would be 
angry ? ” 

1 “No, certainly not,” said the count, with a 
haughty expression. 

“She is very amiable, then, is she not?” 
UAid Albert. 

“ It is not to be called amiability, it is her 
duty; a slave does not dictate *lo a master.” 

“Come! you are joking yourself now; 

are there any more slaves to be had who bear 
this beautiful name? ” 

, “ Undoubtedly.” “ Really count, you do 

nothing, and have nothing, like other people. 
The slave of M. le Comte de Monle-Cristo ! 
why, it is a rank of itself in France : and from 
the way in which you lavish money, it is a 
place that must be worth a hundred thousand 

francs a-year.” “A hundred thousand 

francs ! the poor girl oiiginally possessed much 
more than that ; she was born to treasures, in 
comparison with which those recorded in the 
* Thousand ami One Nights’ would seem but 

poverty.” “ She must be a princess, then ?” 

“ You are right ; and she is one of the 
greatest in her country, too ! ” 

“ 1 thought so. But how did it happen that 
such a great princess became a slave ? ” 

“IIow was it that Dionysius the Tyrant 
became a schoolmaster ? The fortune of war, 
my dear viscount,— the caprice of fortune ; 
that is the way in which these things arc 
to be accounted fur.” 

“And is her name a secret ? ” “ As re- 

gards the generality of mankind it is ; but not 
for you, my dear viscount, who are one of my 
must intimate friends, and on whose silence I 
feel I may rely, if I consider it necessary to en- 
join it ; may I not do so ? ” 

“ Certainly ! on my word of honour.” 
i “You know the history of the pacha of 
Yanina, do you r.ot ? ” 

“Of Ali Tebelen? oh ! yes ! it was in his 
service that my father made his fortune.”— 
“True, I had forgotten that.” 

“Well! what is Haydee to Ali 
Tebelen ?” — -—“ Merely his daughter.” 

•" “What? the daughter of Ali Pacha?” 

' “Of Ali Pacha and the beautiful Vasiliki.” 

“ And your slave ? ” “ Ma foi / yes. ” 

“ But how did she become so ? ” “ Why, 

simply from the circumstance cf my having 
bought her one day, as I was passing through 
the market at Constantinople.” 

“ Wonderful ! really, my dear count, you 
seem to throw a sort of magic influence over 
all in which yea are concerned ; when listening 
to you, existence no longer seems reality, but 
a waking dream. Now., I am perhaps going 
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to make an imprudent and thoughtless request, 
but ” 

“ Say on,” “ But, since you go out with , 

Haydee, and sometimes even take her to the 
Opera ” 

“ Well ? ” “ I think I may venture to 

ask you this favour.” 

“You may venture to ask me anything.** 

“ Well, then, my dear count, present me to 
your princess.” 

“ I will do so ; but on two conditions.” 

“ I accept them at once.” — — “ The first is, 
that you will never tell any one that I have 
granted the interview.” 

“ Very well, ’’said Albert, extending his hand; 
“ I swear I will not. ” 

“ The second is, that you will not tell her 
that your father ever served hers.” 

“ I give you my oath that I will not.” 

“ Enough, viscount ; you will remember these 
two vows, will you not? But I know you to 
be a man of honour.” The count again 
struck the gong. Ali reappeared. “Tell 
Haydee,” said he, “that I will take codec 
with her, and give her to understand that I de- 
siie permission to present one of my friends to 
her.” Ali bowed and left the room. “ Now, 
understand me,” said the count, “no direct 
questions, my dear Morcerf ; if you wish to 
know anything, tell me, and I will ask 

her.” “Agreed.” Ali reappeared for the 

third time, and drew back the tapestried hang- 
ing which concealed the door, to signify to his 
master and Albert that they were at liberty to 
pass on. “ Let us go in,” said Montc-Cristo. 

Albert passed his hand through his hair, and 
curled his moustache, then, having satisfied 
himself as to his personal appearance, followed 
the count into the room, the latter having pre- 
viously resinned his hat and gloves. Ali was 
stationed as a kind of advanced guard, and the 
door was kept by the three French jemmc$-de- 
chambre , commanded by Myrtho. Ilaydde 
was awaiting her visitors in the first room of 
her suite of apartments, which was the draw- 
ing-room. Her larg i eyes were dilated with 
surprise and expectation, for it was the first 
time that any man, except Monte-Cristo, had 
been accorded an entrance into her presence. 
She was sitting on a sofa placed in an angleof 
the room, with her legs crossed under her in 
the Eastern fashion, and seemed to have made 
for herself, as it were, a kind of nest in the 
rich Indian silks which enveloped her. Near 
her was the instrument on which she had just 
been playing ; it was elegantly fashioned, and 
worthy of its mistress. On perceiving Monte- 
Cristo, she rose and welcomed hifn with a 
kind of smile peculiar to herself, expressive at 
once of the most implicit obedience and also 
of the deepest love. Monte-Cristo advanced 
towards her and extended his hand, which she* 
as usual, raised to her lips. 

Albert had proceeded no farther than the 
door* where he remained rooted to the spot, 
being completely fascinated by the sight of 



such surpassing beauty, beheld, as it was, for 
the first time, and of which an inhabitant of 
more northern climates could form no adequate 
idea. 

“Whom do you bring ?** asked the young 
girl, in Romaic, of Monte ; Cristo ; “is it a 
friend, a brother, a simple acquaintance, or an 
enemy ? ” 

“A friend,” said Monte-Cristo, in the same 
language. 

“ What is his name ? ” “ Count Albert ; 

it is the same man whom I rescued from the 
hands of the banditti at Rome.” 

“ In what language would you like me to 
converse with him ? ” 

Monte-Cristo turned to Albert. “ Do you 

know modem Greek ? ” asked he. “ Alas ! 

no,” said Albert ; “ nor even ancient Greek, 
my dear count ; never had Homer or Plato a 

more unworthy scholar than myself.” 

“Then,” said Haydee, proving by her remark 
that she had quite understood Montc-Cristo’s 
question and Albert’s answer, — “ then 1 will 
speak either in French or Italian, if my lord 
so wills it.” 

Monte-Cristo reflected one instant. “You 
will speak in Italian,” said he. Then, turning 
towards Albert, — “It is a pity you do not 
understand either ancient or modern Greek, 
both of which Haydee speaks so fluently ; the 
poor child will be obliged to talk to you in 
Italian, which will give you but a very false 
idea of her powers of conversation.” The 
count made a sign to Haydee to address his 
visitor. “ Sir,” said she to Morcerf, “you arc 
most welcome as the friend of my lord and 
master.” This was said in excellent Tuscan, 
and with that soft Roman accent which makes 
the language of Dante .as sonorous as that of 
Homer, Then, turning to Ali, she directed 
him to bring coffee and pipes ; and u hen he 
had left the room to execute the orders of his 
young mistress, she beckoned Albert to 
approach nearer to her. ^onie-Cristo and 
Morcerf drew their seats towards a small table, 
on which were arranged music, drawings, and 
vases of flowers. Ali tfcen entered, bringing 
coffee and chibouques ; as to M. Baptistin, this 
portion of the building was interdicted to him. 
Albert refused the pipe which the Nubian 
offered him. “Oh,, take it — take it,” said 
the count; “Haydee is almost as civilized 
as a Parisian ; the smell of an Havannah is 
disagreeable to her, but the tobacco of the 
East is a most deliciousperfume, you know.” 

Ali left the room. The cups of coffee were 
all prepared with the addition of a sugar-glass, 
which had been brought for Albert. Monte- 
Cristo and Haydee took the liquor in the origi- 
nal Arabian manner, that is to say, without 
sugar. Haydee took the porcelain cup in her 
little slender fingers, and conveyed it to her 
mouth with all the innocent naivete of a child 
when eating or drinking something which it 
likes. At this moment two women entered, 
bringing salvers filled with ices and sherbet, 


which they placed on two small tables appro** 
priated to that purpose. “ My*dear host, aM 
you, signora,** said Albert, in Italian, “ excuW 
my apparent stupidity. I am quite be- 
wildered, and it is natural that it should lie so. 
Here I am in the heart of Paris ; but a moment 
ago I heard the rumbling of the omnibuses add 
the tinkling of the bells of the lemonade-sellers, 
and now I feel as if I were suddenly transported 
to the East ; not such as I have seen it, but such 
as my dreams have painted it. Oh ! signora, if 
I could but speak Greek, your conversation, 
added to the fairy-sccne which surrounds me, 
would furnish an evening of such delight as it 
would be impossible for me ever to forget.” / 

“ I speak sufficient Italian to enable me to 
converse with you, sir,” said Haydee, quietly ; 
“ and if you like what is Eastern, I will do my 
best to secure the gratification of your tastes 
while you are here.” 

“ On what subject shall I converse with 
her?” said Albert, in a low tone to Monte- 

Cristo. “Just what you please; you may 

speak of her country and of her youthful re- 
miniscences ; or, if you like it better, you can 
talk of Rome, Naples, or Florence.” 

I “ Oh ! ” said Albert, “it is of no use to be 
in the company of a Greek if one * converses 
just in the same style as with a Parisian ; let 

me speak to her of the East.” “ Do so, 

then, for of all themes which you could choose, 
that will be the most agreeable to her taste.” 
Albert turned towards Haydee. “ At what 
age did you leave Greece, signora?” asked 

he. “ I left it when I was but five years 

old,” replied Haydee. 

• 41 And have you any recollection of your 

country ? ” “ When I shut my eyes and 

think, I seein to see it all again. The mind 
has its organ of vision as well as the body, 
with this additional perfection, that the objects 
presented to its view are indelibly impressed.” 

“ And how far back into the past do your 
recollections extend ? ” 

“ I could scarcely walk when my mother, 
who was called Vasiliki, which means royal,” 
said the young girl, tossing her head proudly, 
“took me by the hand, and after putting m 
our purse nil the money we possessed, we 
went out, both covered with veils, to solicit 
alms for the prisoners, saying, * He whogiveth 
to the poor lendeth to the Lord.* Then when 
our purse was full, we returned to the palacef, 
and without saying a word to my father, wfe 
sent it to the convent, where it was divided 
amongst the prisoners.” 

“And how old were you at that time?” 
“I was three years old,” said Hayd& 

* Then you remember all which was pass- 
ing around you when you were but three years 
old,” said Albert. 44 All.” 

‘•'-Count,” said Albert, in a low lone to 
Monte-Cristo, “do allow the signora to tell 
me something of her history. You prohibited 
my mentioning my father’s mine to her, but 
perhaps she will allude to him of her own 
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, accord in the course of the recital, and you have Haydee answered his remark with a metan-' 
no idea how delighted I should be to hear our choly smile. “ You wish me, then, to relate 
name pronounced by such beautiful lips.’* the history of my past sorrows ?” said she. 
Monte-Cristo turned to Haydee, and with an “ I beg of you to do so,” replied Albert, 

expression of countenance which commanded “ Well ! I was but four years old, when one 

her to pay the most implicit attention to his night I was suddenly awoke by my mother, 
words, he said in (ireck,— 44 Tell us the fate We were in the palace of Yanina, she snatched 
of your father ; but neither the name of the me from the cushions on which 1 was sleeping, 
traitor nor the treason. ” Haydee sighed and on opening my eyes I saw hers were tillted 
deeply, and a shade of sadness clouded her w ith tears. She took me away without speak- 
beautiful blow. ing. When I saw her weening I began to 

“ What arc you saying to her ?” said M<>r- cry too. 'Silence, child! said she. At 
cerf, in an undertone. other times, in spite of maternal endearments 

44 1 again reminded her that you were a or threats, I had, with a child’s caprice, been 
friend, and that she need not conceal anything accustomed to indulge my feelings of sorrow 
from you.” j or anger by crying as much as I ielt inclined ; 

“ Then,” said Albert, “this pious pilgiimage ; but on this occasion there was an intonation of 
in behalf of the prisoners \vu* your first re- such extreme terror in my mother’s voice when 
membrance ; what is the next ?” — “ Oh ! | she enjoined me to silence, that I ceased crying 
then I remember, as if it vveie but yesterday, ! as soon as her command was given. She bore 
sitting under the shade of some sycamore-tree*, ! me rapidly away. I saw then that we were 
on the borders of a lake, in the waiters of descending a huge staircase ; around us were 
which the trembling foliage w r as idlected as in all my mother’s servants carrying trunks, bags, 
a miiror. Under the oldest and thickest of ornaments, jewels, purses of gold, &c., &c., 
these trees, reclining on cushions, sat my with which they were hurrying away in the 
father ; my mother was at his feet, and 1, child- greatest distinction. Behind the women came 
like, amused myself by playing with his long j a guard of twenty men armed with long guns 
white beaid, which descended to his waist, or J and pistols, and dressed in the costume which 
with the diamond lull of the scimitar attached to j the lirccks ha\e assumed since they have again 
his girdle. Then from time to time there become a nation. You may imagine there 
came to him an Albanian, who sai»l something, w'as something startling and ominous,” said 
to which [paid no attention, but which he Haydee, shaking her head, and turning pale at 

-always answeieil in the same tone of voice, the mere remembrance of the scene, “in this 
angrily, — ‘ Kill or pardon.’ ” lung tile of slaves and women, only hnlf- 

“It is very stiange,” said Albert, “to hear aroused from sleep, or at least so they ap- 
such words proceed bom the mouth of anyone peared to me, who was myself scarcely awake, 
but an actress on the stage; ami one needs Here and there, on the walls of thestairca.se, 
constantly to be saying to one’s self, 4 This is we reflected gigantic shadows, which trembled 
no fiction ; it is all reality,’ in order to believe in the flickering light of 1 lie pine-torches till 
it. And how does France appeal in your they seemed to reach to the vaulted roof above, 
eyes, accustomed as they have been to gaze on “ 1 Quick ! * said a voice at the end ol the gal- 

such enchanted scenes ? ” '• I think it is a lery. This voice made every one bow before it, 

iineomuliy,” said l Iaydee ; 14 but I see France resembling in its effect the wind passing over a 
as it ically is, because l look on it with the field of corn,byif»superiorslrengthforciiigevery 
eyes o I a woman ; whereas my own country, eai to yield obeisance. As for me, it made me 
which I can only judge of from the impression tremble. This voice, was that of my father, 
produced on my childish mind, always seems He inarched the Ias£ clothed in his splendid 
enveloped in a doubtful atmusphcie, which is robes, and holding m his hand the carabine 
luminous oi otherw ise, according as my remcm- with which your emperor presented him. lie 
brances of it are sad «n joyous.” was leaning on the shoulder of his favourite 

“ young,” said Albert, forgetting at the Selim, and he drove us all before him, as a 
moment the count’s command that he should shepherd would his straggling flock. My 
ask no questions of the slave herself, “ is it father,” said llaydec, raising her head, “was 
possible that you can have known what suffer* that illustrious man known in Europe under 
mg is except byname?” the name of All Tebelen, pacha of Yanina, 

Haydee turned her eyes towaids Monte- and before whom Turkey trembled.” 

Cristo, who, making at the same time some Albert, without knowing why, started on 
impel ceptibie sign, murmured, — 44 Ho on.” hearing these words pronounced with such a 
“ Nothing is ever so fiimly impressed on the haughty and dignified accent ; it appeared to 
mind as the memory of our early childhood, him as if ther£ was something supernatursllly 
and with the exception of the two scenes 1 gloomy and terrible in the expression which 
have ju'.t described to you, all niv earliest re- gleamed from the brilliant eyes of Haydee at 
miniscences art* fraught w ith deepest sadness. ” this moment ; she appeared like a Pythoness 

fcpeak, signora,” said Albeit, “ I evoking a spectre, as she recalled to his mind 

am listening w ith the most intense delight and the remembrance of the fearful death of this 
interest to all Jbu say.” man, to the news of which all Europe had Iis« 





tened with horror. ( * Soon,” said Hayrile, 
‘‘we halted on our march, and found our- 
selves on the borders of a lake. My mother 
pressed me to her throbbing heart, and, at the 
distance of a few paces, I saw my father, who 
was glancing anxiously around. Four marble 
steps led down to the waters edge, and below 
them was a boat floating on the tide. From 
where we stood I could sec, in the middle of 
the lake, a large black mass ; it was the kiosk, 
to which we were going. This kiosk appeared 
to me to be at a considerable distance, perhaps 
on account of the darkness of the night, which 
prevented any object from being more than 

I nitially discerned. Wc stepped into the boat. 

’ remember well that the oars made no noise 
whateuf in striking the water, and when I 
leaned over to ascertain the cause, I saw they 
were muffled with the sashc? of our Palicaies. 
besides the rowers, the boat contained only 
the women, my father, mother, Selim, and 
myself. The I’alicares bad remained on the 
shoie of the lake, ready to covei our retreat ; 
they were kneeling on the lowest of the marble 
steps, and in that manner intended making a 
rampart of the three others, in ease of pursuit. 
Our baupie flew before the wind. 4 Why does 
the boat go so fast?’ asked I of my mother. 

“‘Silence, child ! Hush ! we are flying/ 
I did not understand. Why should my father 
fly? 'he, the all-powerful— he, before whom 
others were accustomed tu fly,— he, who had 
taken for his device — 

* TIIKY HATE ME, THEM THEY FEAR ME ! ’ 
“ It was, indeed, a flight which my father 
was trying to effect. I have been told since, 
that the garrison of the castle of Vanina, 
fatigued with long service — ” 

Ileie Ilaydee cast a significant glance at 
Monte-Cristo, whose eyes Lad been riveted on 
her countenance during the whole course of 
her narrative. The young girl then continued, 
speaking slowly, like a pel son who is either 
inventing or suppressing si #ne feature ol the 
history which he is relating. “ You were say- 
ing, signora, *’ said Albert, who was paying the 
most implicit attention to the recital, “that 
the garrison of Yaniifc, fatigued with long 
service ” 

“ Had treated with the Seraskier Kourchid, 
who had been sent by the sultan to gain pos- 
session of thupeibon of my father ; it was then 
that Ali Tebelen took the resolution of retir- 
ing, after having sent to the sultan a French 
officer in whom he reposed great confidence, 
to the asylum which he had long before pre- 
pared for himself, and which lie called kata- 
phygion, or the refuge. ” 

“And this officer,” asked Albert, 11 do you 
remember his name, signora ? ” Montc-Cristo 
exchanged a rapid glance with the young girl, 
which was quite unperceived by Albert. “ No,” 
said she, “1 do not remember it just at this 
moment ; but if it should occur to me pre- 
sently, I will tell it you.” Albert was on the 
point of pronouncing his father’s name, when 
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Monte-Crisjo gently held up his 'finger in token 
ol, reproach; the young man recollected ■ lilt 
vow, and was silent. • f 

“It was towards this kiosk that we were 
rowing. A ground-floor, ornamented with 
arabesques, bathing its terraces in the water, 
and another floor, looking on the lake, was alt 
which was visible to the eye. But beneath 
the ground-floor, stretching out into the island, 
was a large subterraneous cavern, to w-hichmy; 
mother, myself, and the women, were con- 
ducted. In this place were together 60,000 
purses and 200 barrels ; the purses contained 
25,000,000 of money in .gold, and the barrels, 
were filled with 30,000 pounds of gunpowder, 

11 Near these barrels stood Selim, my father’s 
favourite, whom I mentioned to you just now. 

It vvas his duty to watch day and night a lance, 
at the end of which w-as a lighted match, and 
he had orders to blow up all — kiosk, guards, 
women, gold, and Ali Tebelen himself, at the 
first signal given by my father. I remember 
well that the slaves, convinced of the precari- 
ous tenure on w r hich they held their lives, 
passed whole days and nights in praying, cry- 
ing, anil groaning. As for me, I can never 
forget the pale complexion and black eye of 
the young soldier ; and whenever the angel of 
death summons me to another world, I am , 
quite sure I shall recognize Selim. I cannot 
tell you how' long we remained in this state ; 
at that pet iod I did not even know what time 
meant ; sometimes, but very rarely, my father 
summoned me and my mother to the terrace of 
the palace ; these were my hours of recreation ; 

I w ho never saw anything in the dismal cavern 
but the gloomy countenances of the slaves and 
the fiery lance of Selim. My father was en- 
deavouring to pierce with his eager looks the 
remotest verge of the horizon, examining atten- 
tively every black speck which appeared on 
the lake, whilst my mother, reclining by* his 
side, rested her head on his shoulder, and I 
played at his feet, admiring everything I saw 
with that unsophisticated innocence of child- 
hood which throws a charm round objects in- 
significant in themselves, but which in its eyes 
aie invested with the greatest importance. The 
heights of Pindus towered above us ; the castle ; 
of Yanina rose white and angular from the bhy? 
waters of the lake, and ilia immense masses of *J 
black vegetation which, viewed in the distance, 
gave the idea of licherts clinging to the rocks, 1 
were, in reality, gigantic fir-trees and myrtles. 

“One morning, my father sent for us; my 
mother had been crying all the night, and was 
very wretched ; wc found the pacha calm, but 
paler than usual. ‘Take courage, Vasiliki/* 
said he ; * to-day arrives the firman of the 
master, and my fate will be decided. If my 
pardon be complete, we shall return trium- 
phant to Yanina ; if the news be inauspicious, 
we must fly this night.*—* But supposing 
our enemy should not allow us to do so ? * said 
my mother. * Oh 1 make yourself easy on 
that head,* said Ali, smiling,; 1 Selim and his 



flaming lance will settle that matter. They Selim. In great dangers the devoted ones 
would be gladcto see me dead, but they would cling to each other ; and, young as I tv as, I 
pot like themselves to die with me.’ quite understood that some imminent danger 

“My mother only answered by sighs to was hanging over our heads.” 
these consolations, which she knew did not Albert had often heard, not from his lather, 
cotae from my father’s heart. She prepared for he never spoke on the subject, but from 
the iced water which he was in the habit of strangers, the description of the last moments 
Constantly drinking, for, since his sojourn at of the vizier of Yanina ; he had read different 
the kiosk, he had been parched by the most accounts of his death, but this history seemed 
violent fever, after which she anointed his to borrow new life from the voice and expres- 
white beard with perfumed oil, and lighted his sion of the young girl : the living accent and 
chibouque, which he sometimes smoked for the melancholy expression of countenance at 
hour$ together, quietly watching the wreaths once charmed and horrified him. As to 
■ q ( vapour, which, ascending in spiral clouds, Ilaydce, these terrible reminiscences seemed 
gradually mixed itself with the surrounding to have overpowered her for the moment, for 
atmosphere. Presently he made such a sudden she ceased sj leaking, her head leaning on her 
movement that I was paralyzed with fear, hand like a beautiful flower bowing “beneath 
Then, without taking his eyes from the object the violence of the storm, and her eyes, gazing 
which had first attracted his attention, he on vacancy, indicated that she was mentally 
asked for his telescope. My mother gave it coni unplating the green summit of the Pimlus 
him; and as she did so, looked whiter than and the blue waters of the lake of Yanina, 
the marble against which she leaned. I which, like a magic mirror, seemed to reflect 
saw my father's hand tremble. ‘A boat! — the sombre picture which she sketched, 
two! — three !* murmured my father ; — ‘ four ! ’ M on te- Crist o looked at her with an indes- 
tte then rose, seizing his arms and priming his cribable expression of interest and pity, 
pistols. ‘Vasiliki,’ said he to my mother, “Go on,” said the count, in the Romaic 
trembling perceptibly, * the instant approaches language. 

Which will decide everything. In the space of 1 1 ay d re looked up abruptly, as if the sonoious 
Jialf an hour wc shall know the emperor’s tones of Montc-Cristo’s voice had awakened 
answer. Go into the cavern with Ilaydce.’ her from a dream, and she resumed her narro- 
— 4 1 will not quit you, 1 said Vasiliki ; ‘ if live. “ It was about four o’clock in the 

you die, my lord, I will die with you.’ ‘Go afternoon ; and although the day was brilliant 

to Selim!’ cried my father. ‘Adieu, my out of doors, we were enveloped in the gloomy 
lord,’ murmured my mother, determining darkness of the cavern. One single solitary 
cjuictly to await the approach of death. light was burning there, and it appeared like a 
‘Take away Vasiliki ! * said my father to his star set in a heaven of blackness ; it was 
Palieares. »• Selim’s flaming lance. My mother was a 

“As for me, I had been forgotten in the Chiistian, and she prayed. Selim repeated 
general confusion ; I ran towards Ali Tchelen ; from time to time the 4? sacred words : — 1 God 
ne saw me hold out my arms to him, and he is great ! ’ However, my mother had still 
stopped down and pressed my forehead with some hope. As she was coming down, she 
his ups. Oh ! how distinctly I remember that thought she recognized the French officer who 
kiss 1 it was the last he ever gave me, and 1 had been sent to Constantinople, and in whom 
feel as if it were still warm on uiy forehead, my father placed* so much confidence, for he 
On descending, we distinguished through the knew that all the soldiers of the French 
lattice- work several boats which were gradually emperor were naturally noble and generous, 
becoming more distinct to our view. At first She advanced some fteps towards the stair- 
they appeared like black specs, and now they case, and listened. ‘ They arc approaching,’ 
looked like birds skimming the surface of the said she; ‘perhaps they bring us peace and 

waves. During th,is time, in the kiosk, at the liberty! 5 ‘What do you fear, Vasiliki?* 

fectofihy father, were seated twenty Palieares, said Selim, in a voice at once so gentle 
i Concealed from view l^y an angle of the wall, and yet so proud : ‘ if they do not bring 
j and watching with eager eyes the arrival of the us peace we will give them war ; if they do 
(boats; they were armed with their long guns not bring life we will give them death.’ And 

i inlaid with mother-of-pearl and silver, and he renewed the flame of his lance with an 
cartouches, in great numbers, were lying scat- alacrity which reminded one of the Dionysian 
tered on the floor ; my father looked at his festivals among the ancient Cretans. But I, 
watch, and paced up and down with a counte- who was only a little child, was terrified by 
nance expressive of the greatest anguish. This this undaunted courage, which appeared to me 
was the scene which presented itself to my both ferocious and senseless, and I recoiled 
view when I quitted my father after that last with horror from the idea of the frightful 
kiss. My mother and I traversed the gloomy death amidst fire and flame which probably 
passage leading to the cavern. Selim was awaited us. 

still at his post, and smiled sadly on us as we “ My mother experienced the same sensa- 
entered. \Ve fetched our cushions from the lions, for I felt her tremble. 4 Mamma, 
other end of the cavern, and sat down by mamm^’ said I, * are we really to be killed?* 






And at the soun 4 of my voice the staves re- 
doubled their ones and prayers, and lamenta- 
tions. ‘My child,’ said Vasiliki, ‘may bod 
preserve you from ever w ishing for that dc ith 
which to day you so mu< h dread ' * Then, 
whisptnng to Selim, she asked \v hat were his 
mastt r’s orders * If he send me his poniard, 
it will signify that the emperor’s intentions are 
not favouiable, and I am to set hre to the 
powder ; if, on the contmry, ht send me his 
nng, it will be a sign that the emperor 
pardons him, and I extinguish the match and 

have the magazine untouclitd ’ ‘My 

fiiuid/ s»“d m> mother, ‘whm your mastti s 
ordci n ri\es if U is the pomaitl which he 
sends, msU ad of desp itching us 1 > that Horn 
blc leatU^hich wc both so much die id, >ou 
will munlully kill us with thissime poniard, 
will you not?’— — ‘ cs, \asihki, replied 
Sdim tranquilly 

‘ Su Idcnl) we luard 1 nul Lius wchsUn d 
thiyvvcie cues of jo) , tin niiiii < f the 1 reach 
(tliur who had Ken sent to Constantim pie 
ri nund<d on all si Us amongst our 1’aliciics, 
it w is evident that ht bre ught the inswa if 
tin cmpirm, md that it was fuouiable 
“ \nl d> you not remember the I lench 
mans mine ? said M >rc if, quite ready to 
ul tin munoi) of ihi naintor Monte 
C list ) mal i sign t hu i t > K silent “ I 
d > not ice oil it it su 1 lb) U< 

‘ Lh noise mat ist 1 Ujs were ht i <1 
appio idling ntaier mil niarei , tht) weic 
desecn ling the steps hiding to the civcin 
Sdmi made ready lus lmct Soon a figure 
appeared in the grey twilight it the cntunce 
of tile (avc, fmmed by tlic relkct u n if the few 
ia>s of d iy light which had foun 1 their way into 
tms gloomy retreat ‘Who aie >ou?* cried 
Silim 1 But whoever ) >u i n) be, I chirge 

) ou not to advance anothu sip ‘ Long 

live the tmpcioi f * said the figuie ‘lie 
gi nts i full pai Ion to the \ iziei All , anil not 
onlv givis hun his life, but i # sU ris to him his 
fortune and his p ssessi n My mother 
uttered i riy of joy, and elaspt 1 me to her 
bosom ‘Stop ,r said Selin, seeing that she 
was about to go out ; ‘you see I have not yet 

receive l the nng ’ * JTiut, said my mother 

And she fell on her knees it the saint turn, 
holding me up towards heaven, as if she 
dt sired, whilst praying to God m my behalf, 
to iaise me actually to his piesence ” 

And for the second time Hay dec stopped, 
overcome by such violent emotion that the 
perspiration stood upon her pale brow , and 
her sliced voice seemed hardly able to find 
utterance, so parched and dry were her throat 
md lips. Monte-Cristo poured a little iped 
water into a glass, and presented it to her, 
s i) mg, with a mildness in which was also a 
shade of command,-'- *“ Courage ” I lay ilce 
dried her eyes and continued —“By this 
time our e>es, habituated to the darkness bad 
recognized the messenger of the pacha, — it was 
a friend. Selim had also recognized him , but 


the brave young man only acknowledged nut 1 
duty, which was to obey * In whose name 
you come ? ’ said he to him * I come m the 
name of our master, All Tebelen 1 If yon 

come from All, himself,* said Selim, *7011 
know what you were charged to remit to 

me* ‘Yes,’ said the messenger, ‘and I 

bring you his ling * At these words he raised 
his hand above his head to show the token, 
but it was too far off, and there was not light 
tnough to enable Selim, where he was stand- 
ing, to distinguish and recognize the object 
presented to his view. ‘ I do not see what 
>ou havi m your hand,’ said Selim. 
‘Approach, thtn,' said the messenger, ‘or I 
will come ncara to you, if you prefer it *— 

*1 will agree to neither one nor the other/ 
replied the ) oung soldier , ‘ place the object 
w Inch I desire to sec in the lay of light which 
shines there, and rctne whilst I examine it. 1 
‘ be it so/ sud the envoy ; and he retired after 
hiving first deposited the token agreed on m 
the place pointed out to him by Selim. 

“Oh i how our hearts palpitated ; for it 
ih 1, indeed, seem to be a ring which was 
placed the ic But was it my father’s ring? 
th it was tht question Selim, still holding m 
his hand the lighted match, walked towards 
ihe opening in the cavern, and aided by the 
fnni light which streamed in through the 
m mth of the cave, picked up the token 

“ ‘ It 1 well 1 said he, kissing it , * it is my 
master s nng * * And throwing the match pn 
the giound, he trampled on it and extinguished 
11 The messenger uttered a cry of joy and 
clapped his hands At this signal, four soldiern 
of the Seiaskier Kourchid suddenly appeared, 
and Selim fell, pierced by live blows. Each 
man had stabbed him separately ; and, intoxi- 
cittcl by their crime, though still pale with 
fL ir, they sought ail ovt r the cavern to discover 
if there was any fear of fire, after which they 
amused themselves by rolling on the bap of 
gol 1 At this moment my mother seized me 
in her arms, and bounding lightly along 
numerous turnings and windings, known onl# 
to ourselves, she arrived at a private staircase 
of the kiosk, where was a scene of frightful 
tumult and confusion The^ower rooms were 
entirely filled with the tchodoars of Kourchid, 
that is to say, with our enemies. Just as my* 
mother was on the point df pushing open U 
small door, we heard the voice of the pacha 
sounding in a loud and threatening tone. My 
mother applied her tye to the crack between' 
the boards ; I luckily found a small opening, 
which afforded me a view of the apartment 
and what was passing within * What do you 
want ? ’ said my father, to some people whp 
were holding a paper mscnlied with characters 
of gold ‘ What we want/ replied one of 
them, ‘ is to communicate to you the will of 
hi< highness Do you see this firman?*— 

‘I do/ said my father. ‘Well, read it; ht 
demands your head/ 1 

“My fathei answered with a loud laugh,/ 
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which was tborc frightful than even threats 
would have been, and he had not Ceased when 
two reports of a pistol were heard ; he hhd 
•fired them himself and had killed two men. 
The Palicares, who were prostrated at my 
father’s feet, now sprang up and fired ; and the 
room was tilled with lire and smoke. At the 
same instant the firing began on the other 
side, and the balls penetrated the boards all 
round us. Oh ! how noble did the grand 
vizier, my father, look at that moment, in the 
midst of the balls, his scimitar in his hand, and 
his face blackened with the powder of his 
enemies ! and how he terrified them, even 
then, and made them fly before him ! ‘ Selim ! 
Selim ! * cried he, 4 guardian of the fire, do 

your duty !’ 1 Selim is dead ! * replied a 

voice which seemed to come from the depths 
of the earth, 4 arid you are lost, Ali ! ’ At the 
same moment an explosion was heard, and the 
■ floo! ing of the room in which my father was sit- 
ting was suddenly torn upand shivered to atoms ; 
the tchodoars were firing underneath ; three 
or four Palicares fell with their bodies literally 
ploughed with wounds. 

“My father howled aloud, he plunged his 
fingers into the holes which the balls had 
made, and tore up one of the planks entire. 
But immediately through this opening twenty 
more shots were fired, and the tiumc, rushing 
up like fire from the crater of a volcano, soon 

f ained the tapestry, which it quickly devoured. 

n. the midst of all this frightful tumult and 
these terrific cries, two reports, fearfully dis- 
tinct, followed by two shrieks more heart- 
rending than all, froze me with terror ; these 
two shots had mortally wounded my father, 
and it was he who had given utterance to these 
frightful cries. However, he remained stand- 
ing, dinging to a window. My mother tried 
to force the door, that she might go and die 
with him ; but it was fastened on the inside. 
All around him were lying the Palicares, 
writhing in convulsive agonies ; whilst tw'o or 
three, who were only slightly wounded, were 
trying to escape by springing from the windows. 
At this crisis the whole flooring suddenly gave 
.way ; my father fell on one knee, and at the 
name moment twenty hands were thrust forth, 
armed with sabres, pistols, and poniards ; 
twenty blows were instantaneously directed 
against *one man, and my father disappeared 
in a whirlwind of fire and smoke kindled by 
these demons, and which seemed like hell 
f itself opening beneath his feet. I felt myself 
* fall to the ground ; it was my mother who had 
’fainted.” 

Haydee’s arms fell by her side, and she 
uttered a deep groan, at the same time looking 
towards the count, as if to ask if he were 
satisfied with her obedience to his commands. 
Monte-Crislo rose and approached her ; he 
♦took her hand, and said to her in Romaic, — 
‘•‘Calm yourself, my dear child, and take 
Courage in remembering that there js a God 
[mho will punish traitors?’ 


“ It is a frightful story, count/* said Albert, 
terrified at the paleness of llaydce’s counten- 
ance, “and I reproach myself now for having 
been so cruel and thoughtless in my request. ’ 

“ Oh, it is nothing,” said Monte-Cristo. 

Then patting the young girl on the head, he 
continued, — “ Haydee is very courageous, and 
she sometimes even finds consolation in the 

recital of her misfortunes.” “Because, my 

lord,” said Ilaydee eagerly, “my miseries re- 
call to me the remembrance of your goodness.” 

Albert looked at her with curiosity, for she 
had not yet i elated what he most desired to 
know, namely, how she had become the slave 
of the count. Haydee saw at a glance the 
same expression pervading the countenances of 
her two auditors; she exclaimed,- •“ When 
my mother recovered her senses we were before 
the seraskicr. 4 Kill me,’ said she, 4 but spare 

the honour of the widow of Ali.’ ‘It is not 

me to whom you must address yourself,* said 
Kourchid. 

4 4 4 To whom then?’— ‘To your new 
master.’ 

4 4 4 Who and where is he?’ ‘lie is hcie.’ 

44 And Kourchid pointed out one who had 
more than any contributed tojlie death of my 
father,” said Haydee, in a tone of chastened 

anger. 44 Then,” said Albert, 44 you became 

the property of this man ?” 

“Mo,” replied Haydee, “he did not 
dare to keep us, so we were sold to 
some slave merchants who were going to Con- 
stantinople. We traversed Greece, and 
arrived, half dead, at the imperial gates.- They 
Wfcrc surrounded by a crowd of people, who 
opened a way for us to pass, when, suddenly, 
my mother having directed her eye to the 
object which was attracting their attention, 
uttered a piercing cry and fell to the ground, 
pointing as she did so, to a head which was 
placed over the gates, and beneath which were 
inscribed these words, — 

4 This is the %if.ad of Ai.i Teiielen, 
Pacha of Yanina.* 

44 1 cried bitterly, and tried to raise my 
mother from the earth/ but she was dead ! I 
was taken to the slave-market, and was pur- 
chased by a rich Armenian. He caused me 
to be instructed, gave me masters, and when 
I was thirteen years of age he sold me to the 
Sultan Mahmoud.” 

“Of whom I bought her,” said Monte- 
Cristo, “as I told you, Albert, with the 
emerald which formed a match to the one I 
had made into a box for the purpose of hold- 
ing my pastilles of hatchis. — 41 Oh, you 
are . good ! you are great ! my lord ! ” said 
Haydee, kissing the count’s hand, “and I am 
very fortunate in belonging to such a master.” 
Albert remained quite bewildered with all that 
he had seen and heard. “ Come ! finish your 
cup of coffee,” said Montc-Cristo, “the hi* 
tory is ended.” % 





CHAPTER XXVI. 

YANINA. 

If Valentine could have seen the trembling 
step and agitated countenance of Franz when 
he quitted the ichamber of M. Noirtier even 
she would have been constrained to pity him. 
Villefort had only just given utterance to a few 
incoherent sentences, and then retired to his 
study, where he received about 'two hours 
afterwards the following letter : — 

“After all the disclosures which were made 
this morning M. Noirtier de Villefort must see 
the utter impossibility of any alliance being 
formed bet\fcen his family and that of M. 
Franz d’Epinay. M. d’Epinay must say that 
he is shocked and astonished that M. de Ville- 
fort, who appeared to be aware of all the* cir- 
cumstances detailed this morning, should not 
have anticipated him in this announcement.” 

No one who had seen the magistrate at Ihis 
moment, so thoroughly unnerved by the re- 
cent inauspicious combination of circumstances, 
would have supposed for an instant that he 
had anticipated the^annoyance ; although it 
certainly never had occurred to him that his 
father would carry candour, or rather rudeness, 
so far as to relate such a history. And in 
justice to Villefort it must be understood that 
M. Noirtier, who never cared for the opinion 
of his son on any subject, had always omitted 
to explain the affair to Villefort, so that he 
had all his life entertained the belief that the 
General de Quesnel, or the Baron d’Epinay, 
as he was alternately styled, according as the 
speaker wdshed to identify him by his own 
family name or by the title which had been 
conferred on him, fell the victim of assassina- 
tion, and not that he was killed fairly in a duel. 
This harsh letter, coming as it did from a man 
generally so polite and respectful, struck a 
mortal blow at the pride of Villefort. Hardly 
had he read the letter, when his wife entered. 
The sudden departure of Franz, after being 
summoned by M. Noirtier, had so much as- 
tonished every one that tne position of 
Madame de Villefort, left alone with the notary 
and the witnesses, became every moment more 
embarrassing. Determined to bear it no longer, 
she rose ana left the room, saying she would 
#o Hud make some inquiries into the cause of 
his sudden disappearance. 

M. de Villefort’s communications on the 
subject were very limited and concise ; he told 
her, in fact, that an explanation had taken 
place between M. Noirtier, M. d’Epinay, and 
himself, and that the marriage of Valentine and 
Franz would consequently be broken off. This 
was an awkward and unpleasant thing to have 
to report to those who were awaiting her re- 
turn in the chamber of her father-in-law. She 
therefore contented herself with saying that M. 
Noirtier having at the commencement of the 
discussion been attacked by a sort of apoplectic | 


fit, the affair would necessarily be deferred for' 
some days longer. This news, false as it was, , 
followed so singularly, in the train of the two 
similar misfortunes which had so recently oc- 
curred, evidently astonished the auditors, and 
they retired without a remark. During this 
time, Valentine, at once terrified and happy, 
after having embraced and thanked the feeble 
old man for thus breaking, with a single blow, 
the chain which she had been accustomed to 
consider as indissoluble, asked leave to retire 
to her own room, in order to recover her com- 
posure. Noirtier looked the permission which 
she solicited. But instead of going to her 
own room, Valentine, having once gained her 
liberty, entered the gallery, and opening a 
small door at the end of it, found herself at 
once in the garden. In the midst of all the 
strange events which had crowded one on the 
other an indefinable sentiment of dread had 
taken possession of Valentine’s mind. She 
expected every moment that she should see 
Morrel appear, pale and trembling, to forbid 
the signing of the contract, like the Laird of 
Ravcnswood in the “ Bride of Lammermoor.” 
It was high time for her to make her appear- 
ance at the gate, for Maximilian had long 
awaited her coming, lie had half guessed 
what was going on when he saw Franz quit 
the cemetery with M. de Villefort. He fol- 
lowed M. d’Epinay, saw him enter, afterwards 
go out, and then re-enter with Albert and 
Chateau -Kenaud. He had no longer any 
doubts as to the nature of the conference : he 
therefore quickly resumed his original posi- 
tion, prepared to hear the result of the pro- 
ceedings, and very certain that Valentine 
would hasten to him the first moment she 
should be set at liberty. He was not mis- 
taken ; his eye, which .was peering through 
the crevices of the wooden partition, soon dis- 
covered the young girl, who, throwing aside 
all her usual precautions, walked at once to 
the gate. The first glance which Maximilian 
directed towards her enthely reassured him, 
and the first words she pronounced made his 
heart bound with delight. 

“ We are saved l ” said Valentin^. 

“ Saved ! ” repeated Morrel, not being able 
to conceive such intense happiness : “by, 
whom ?” 

“ By my grandfather. Oh, Morrel ! pray 
love him for all his goodness to us ! ” Morrel 
swore to love him with all his soul ; and at . 
that moment he could safely promise to do 
so, for he felt as though it were not enough 
to love him merely as a friend or even as a 
father. “ But tell me, Valentine, how has it 
all been effected ? what strange means has he 
used to compass this blessed end ? ” 

Valentine was on the point of relating all 
that had passed, but she suddenly remembered 
that in doing so she must reveal a terrible 
secret which concerned others as well as her 
grandfather, and she said, — “ At some future 
time I will tell you all about it.” 
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“.But when will that bd? — “ When I Whilst all the proceedings relative to the^dis* 

am your wife." " solution of the marriage-contract were being 

The conversation had now turned upon a carried on at the house of M. de Vi lie fort 
topic so pleasing to Morrel that he was ready Monte-Cristo had paid his visit to the Count 
to accede to anything that Valentine thought de Morcerf, who, in order to lose no time in 
fit to propose; and he likewise felt that a responding to M. Danglars’ wishes, and at the 
piece of intelligence such as he just heard same lime to . pay all due deference to his 
ought to be more than sufficient to content him position in society, donned his uniform oflieu- 
for one day. However, he would not leave tenant-general, which he ornamented with all 
without the promise of seeing Valentine his crosses, and, thus attired, ordered Jus finest 
again the next night. Valentine promised all horses and drove to the Rue de la Chaussec 
that Morrel required of her, and certainly it was d ’Antin. Danglars was balancing his monthly 
less difficult now for her to believe that she accounts, and it was, perhaps, not the most 
should marry Maximilian than it was an hour favourable moment for finding him in his best 
ago to assure herself that she should not marry humour. At the first sight of his old friend, 
Franz. During the time occupied by the in- Danglars assumed his majestic air and settled 
terview we have just detailed Madame de himself in his easy chair. Morccrf, usually so 
Villefort had gone to visit M. Noirtier. The .stiff and formal, accosted the banker in an 
old man looked at her with that stern and affable and smiling manner, and feeling sure 
forbidding expression with which he was nr- that the overture he was about to make would 
customed to receive her. I be well received, he did not consider it ncces- 

“ Sir," said she, “it is superfluous for me sary to adopt any manoeuvres' in order to gain 
to tell you that Valentine’s marriage is broken his end, but went at once straight to the 
off, since it was here that the affair was con- point. 

eluded.” Noirticr’s countenance remained im- ! “Well, baron,” said he, “here I am at 
movable. “ Hut one thing 1 can tell you, of I last ; some time has elapsed since our plans 
which I do not think you are aware ; that is, j were formed, and they au* not yet executed.” 
that I have always been opposed to this mar- j Morccrf paused at these words, quietly, wail- 
riage, and (hat 'the contract was entered into j ing till the cloud should have dispersed which 
entirely without my consent or approbation.” j had gathered on the brow of Danglars, and 
Noirtier regarded his daughter-in-law with the which he attributed to his silence ; but, on the 
look of a man desiring an explanation. “ Now contrary, to his great surprise, it grew duiker 
that this marriage, which I know you so much and darker. “To what do you allude, M. le 
disliked, is done away with, 1 come to you on Comte ? ” said Danglars ; as if he was trying 
an errand which neither M. de Villefort nor in vain to guess at the possible meaning of the 
Valentine could consistently undertake.” general’s words. 

Noirtier’s eyes demanded the nature of her “Ah!” said Morcerf; “I see you are a 
mission. “ I come to entreXt you, sir,* con- stickler for forms, my dear sir, and you would 
tinued Madame de Villefort, “ as the only remind me that the ceremonial rites should not 
one who has the right of doing so, inasmuch as i be omitted. A/a foi ! I beg your pardon, but 
I am the only one who will receive no personal | a** 1 have but one son, and it is the first time 
benefit from the transaction, —I come to entreat I 1 have ever thought of marrying him, lam still 
you to restore, not your love, for that she has serving my apprenticeship, you know ; come, 
always possessed, but to restore your fortune 1 will reforjn.’ 1 And Morcerf, with a forced 
to your grand-daughter.” smile, rose, and, making alow bow to M. , 

There was a doubtful expression in Noirtier’s Danglars, said, — “M. le Baron, I have the 
eyes ; he was evidently trying to discover the honour of asking of you the hand of Made- 
motive of this proceeding and he could not moisellie EugtfneDanglars for my son, Viscount 
succeed in doing so. “May I hope, sir,” Albert de Morcerf.” 

said Madame de Villefort, “ that your inten- But Danglars^ instead of receiving this 
Fiona accerA with my request?” Noirtier address in the favourable manner which 
made a sign that they did. “ In that case, sir,” Morcerf had expected, knit his brow, and 
rejoined Madame de Villefort, “ I will leave without inviting the count/ who was still 
you, overwhelmed with gratitude aid happi- standing, to take a seat, he said, — W M. le* 
ncssatyour prompt acouiescence to my wishes.” Comte, it will be necessary to reflect before I 
She then bowed to M. Noirtier and retired, give you an answer.” 

The next day M. Noirtier sent for the notary ; “To reflect ! ” said M. Morccrf, more and 
the fust will was torn up and a second made, more astonished ; “ have you not had enough 
in which he left the whole of his fortune to time for reflection during the eight years which 
Valentine, on condition that she should never have elapsed since this marriage was first dis- 

bc separated from him. It was then generally cussed between us ?” “ M. le Comte, ” said 

reported that Mademoiselle dc Villefort, the the banker, “ things are Constafitfjr*occumn{* 
he iress of the Marquis and Marchioness de in the world to induce us to lay aside our most 
Saint- Meran, had regained the good graces of established opinions, or at all events, to cause 
her grandfather, and that she would ultimately us to remodel them according to the change of 
be in possession of an income of 300, 006 livres. circumstances, which may have placed affaira 
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in a totally different light to that in which we 
at first viewed them.” 

“ I do not understand you, M. le Baron,” 
said Morcerf. 

“ What I mean to say is this, sir : that 
during the last fortnight unforeseen circum- 
stances have occurred ” 

“ Kxcuse me,” said Morcerf ; ** but is it a 
play we are acting ? ” 

“A play?” “Yes, for it is like one; 

pray let us come more to the point, and endea- 
vour thoroughly to understand each other.” 

“ That is quite my desire.” 

“You have seen M. de Monte-CrisLo, have 
you not?”— “I see him very often,” said 
Danglars, drawing himself up; “he is a 
particular friend of mine.” 

“ Well, in one of your late conversations 
with him you said that I appeared to be for- 
getful and irresolute concerning this marriage : 
ilid you not ? ” 

“ I did say so.” 

1 “ Well, here I am, proving at once that I 

am neither the one nor the other, by en- 
treating you to keep your promise on that 
score." 

Danglars did not answer. “ Have you so 
soon changed your mind,” added Morcerf, 
“ or have you only provoked my request that 
yau may have the pleasure of seeing me 
humbled ? ” Danglars, seeing that if he con- 
tinued the conveisation in the same tone in 
which he had begun it the whole thing 
might turnout to his own disadvantage, turned 
to Morcerf, and said, — “ M. lc Comte, you, must 
doubtless be surprised at my reserve ; and I 
assure you it costs me much to act in such 
a manner towards you ; but believe me when 
I say that imperative necessity has imposed 
the painful task upon me.”* 

“These aie all so many empty words, my 
•dear sir,” said Morcerf; “they might satisfy 
a new acquaintance, but the Count de Morcerf 
•does not rank in that list ; and when a man 
like him comes to another, recalls to him his 
plighted word, and this man fails to redeem 
the pledge, he has, at least, a» right to exact 
from him a good reason for so doing.” 
Danglars was a coward, but did not wish to 
appear so ; he was piqued at the tone which 
Morcerf had just assumed. “I am not with- 
out a good reason for my conduct,” replied 
the banker. 

“ What do you mean to say ? ” 11 1 mean 

to say, that I nave a good reason, but that it 
is difficult to explain. 

“You must be aware, at all events, that it 
is impossible for me to understand motives 
before they are explained to me; but one 
thing at lea^t is clear, which is, that you de- 
cline allying' 'yourself with my family.” 

“ No, sir, "said Danglars ; “ I merely suspend 
my decision, that is all, 1 * 

“ And do you really flatter yourself that I 
shall yield to all your caprices, .^nd quietly 
and humbly await the time of la^iin being 


received into your good graces?” “ Then, 

M. le Comte, if you will not wait, we must 
look upon these projects as if they had never 
been entertained. * The count bit his lips till 
the blood almost started, to prevent the ebul- 
lition of anger which his proud and irritable 
temper scarcely allowed him to restrain; 
understanding, however, that in the present 
state of things the laugh would decidedly be 
against him, he turned from the door, towards 
which he had been directing his steps, and 
again confronted the banker. A cloud settled 
on his brow, evincing decided anxiety and un- 
easiness, instead of the expression of offended 
pride which had lately reigned there. “My 
dear Danglars,” said Morcerf, “we have been 
| acquainted for many years, and consequently 
we ought to make some allowances for each 
others failings. You owe me an explanation, 
and really it is but fair that I should know 
what circumstance has occurred to deprive my 
son of your favour.” 

“ It is b om no personal ill-feeling towards 
the viscount, that is all I can say, sir,” replied 
Danglars, who resumed his insolent manner as 
soon as he perceived that Morcerf was a little 
softened and calmed down. “And towards 
whom do you bear this personal ill-feeling, 
then ? ” said Morcerf, turning pale with anger. 
The expression of the count's face had not 
remained unpcrceivcd by the banker ; he fixed 
on him a look of greater assurance than before, 
and said, — “ You may, perhaps, be better 
satisfied that I should not go farther into 
particulars.” 

A trembling, caused by suppressed rage, 
shook *he whole frame of the count, and 
making a violent effort over himself, he said; 
—“I have a right to insist on your giving 
me an explanation. Is it Madame de Morcerf 
who has displeased you ? is it my fortune which 
you find insufficient? is it because my opinions 
differ from yours?” 

“Nothing of the kind, sir,” replied 
Danglars: “if such had been the case, I 
only should have been to blame, inasmuch as 
I was aware of nil these things when I made 
the engagement. No, do not seek any longer 
to discover the reason. I really ajn quite 
ashamed to have been the cause of your # 
undergoing such severe self-examination $ let 
us drop the subject, and adopt the middle 
course, namely, delay, which implies nether 
a rupture nor an engagement. Ma foil there 
is no hurry. My daughter is only seventeen 
years old, and your son twenty -one. Whilst 
we wait time will be progressing, events will 
succeed each other ; things which in the even- 
ing look dark and obscure appear but too 
clearly in the light of morhing, and some- 
times the utterance of one word, or the lapse 
of a single day, will reveal the most cruel 
calumnies.” 

“Calumnies, did you say, sir?” cried 
Morcerf, turning livid with rage. “ Poes any 
one dare to'slander me ? ” “ M, le Comte, 
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I told you that X considered it best to avoid all 
explanation.” 

“Then, sir, I am patiently to submit to 
your refusal ? ” 

44 Yes, sir, although I assure you the refusal 
is as painful for me to give as it is for you to 
receive, for I had reckoned on the honour of 
your alliance, and the breaking off of a mar- 
riage-contract always injures the lady more 

than the gentleman.” “Enough, sir,” said 

Morcerf, 44 we will speak no more on the sub- 
ject.” And clenching his gloves with passion 
he left the apartment. Danglars remarked 
that during the whole conversation Morcerf 
had never once dared to ask if it was on his 
own account that Danglars recalled his word. 
That evening there was a long conference 
between several friends, and M. Cavalcanti, 
who had remained in the drawing-room with 
the ladies, was the last to leave the house of 
the banker. 

The next morning, directly he awoke, 
Danglars asked for the newspapers ; they were 
brought to him ; he laid aside three or four, 
and at last fixed on /’ Impartial : it was 
the paper of which Beauchamp was the chief 
editor. He hastily tureoff the cover, opened 
the journal with netvous piecipitation, passed 
contemptuously over le premier Paris, and 
arriving at the miscellaneous intelligence, 
stopped, with a malicious smile, at a para- 
graph headed 44 Yanina.” 44 Very good ! ” 
observed Danglars, after having read the 
paragraph; “here is a little article on 
Colonel Fernand, which, if I am not mis- 
taken, would render the explanation which 
the Count de Morcerf required of me perfectly 
unnecessary. M 

At the same moment, that is at nine o’clock 
in the morning, Albert dc Morcerf, dressed in 
black coat bui toned up to his chin, might have 
been seen walking with a quick and agitated 
slep in the direction of Monte-Cnstu s house 
in the Champs Elysees. When he piesentcd 
himself at the gate the porter informed him 
that the count had gone out about half an 
hour pieviously. “Did he take llaptistin 
’with him?” 

4 ‘ No, M. le Yicomte.” 

“Call lym, then ; I wish to speak to him.” 
*The concicige went to seek the valet-de- 
rhambre, and returned with him in an in- 
stant. 

“My good friend,” said Albert, 44 1 beg 
pardon for my intrusion ; but I was anxious 
to know fiom your own mouth if your master 

was really out or not.” 44 He is really out, 

sir,” replied llaptistin. 

“Out, even to me?” “I know how 

happy mv master always is to receive M. le 
Vicomte, said Baptistin ; 44 and I should 
therefore never think of including him in any 
general order." 

“ You are right ; and now I wish to see him 
on an i^ffair of great importance ; do you 
think it will be long before he comes in?” 


J* No, I think hot ; for he ordered his break* 
fast at ten o’clock.” 

44 Well, I will go and take a turn in the 
Champ Elysees, and at ten o'clock 1 will 
return here; meanwhile, if M. le Comte 
should come in, will you beg him not to go 
out again without seeing me ? ” 

44 You may depend on my doing so, sir," 
said Baptistin. 

Albert left the fiacre in which hfi had come 
standing at the door of the count, intending 
to take a turn on foot. As he was passing 
the Alice des Veuves he thought he saw’ the 
count’s horses standing at Gossett's shooting- 
gallery ; he approached, and soon recognized 
the coachman. 44 Is M. le Comte shooting in 
the gallery ? ” said Morcerf. • 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the coachman. Whilst 
he was speaking, Albert had heard the rejKjrt 
of two or three pistol-shots. He entered, and 
on his way met the waiter. 14 Excuse me, M. 
le Vicomtc,” said the lad; “but will you 
have the kindness to wait a moment?” 

“What for, Philip ?” asked Albert, who, 
being a constant victor there, did not under- 
stand this opposition to his entrance. 

“ Because the person who is now in the 
gallery prefers being alone, and never prac- 
. tises in the presence of any one.” 

“ Not even before you, Philip? Then who 
loads his pistol ?” 

44 Ilis servant.” 44 A Nubian?” 44 A 

Negro.” 

“It is he, then.” “Do you know this 

gentleman ?” 

“ Yes, and I am come to look for him ; he 
is a friend of mine.” 

“ Oh ! that is quite another thing, then. I 
will go immediately and inform him of your 
arrival.” And Philip, urged by his own 
curiosity, entered the gallery ; a second after- 
wards, M on te-Cristo appeared on the threshold. 
“I ask your pardon, my dear count,” said 
Albert, “Mr following you nere ; and I must first 
tell you that it w as not the fault of your ser- 
vants that I did so ; I alone am to blame for 
the indiscretion. I went to your house, and 
they told me you w’ere out, but that they ex- 
pected you home at ten o'clock to breakfast. 

I was walking al>out in order to pass away the 
time till ten o’clock, when I caught sight of 
your carriage and horses.”— 14 What you 
nave just said induces me to hope that you iife 
tend breakfasting with me.” 

“No, thank you, I am thinking of other 
things besides breakfast, just now ; perhaps 
we may take that meal at a later hour and in 
worse company.” 

44 What on earth are you talking of? ” 

44 1 am to fight to-day.”— for?” 

44 1 am going to fight—" 

14 Yes, I understand that, but v 'What is tile 
quanrel ? People fight fot all sorts of reasons, 
you know.” 

44 1 fight in the cause of honour.” 

44 Ah ! that is something serious.” 
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“ So serious that I come to beg you to 
render me a service.” 

M What is it ? ” “ To be my second ” 

** That is a serious mattei, and Me will not 
discuss it here ; let us speak of nothing till 
we get home. All, bring me some water ” 
The count turned up his sleeves, and passed 
into the little vestibule whcic the gentlemen 
weie accustomed to wash their hands after 
shooting. “Come m, M. 1 c Vicomte,” said 
Philip, m a low tone, “and I will show )ou 
something droll” Morccif entued, and in- 
stead ot the usual maik, he perceived some 
playing cards fixed against the wall At a 
distance Albert thought it was a complete suit, 
for he counted#fiom the ace to the tern. “ \h 1 
ah 1 ’ said Albert, “1 see you wore prepaung 

for a game of cards” “No,” said the 

count, “I was making a suit of cauls ” 

“ How? ’ said Albeit 

“ lliose are really aces and twos which you 
see, but my balls have turned them into thiees, 
fives, sevens, eights, nines, and Uus ” Albeit 1 
apptoaihed In fact the bills Ind utuilly 
pertul tl»L cards m the txaet pluc.s which 
the painted signs would othciwise hue oc- 
cupied, tne lines and disliiues luing as 
legulaily kept as if tlu*) had lxm lulul with 
])cncil. “ Diabh 1 ” said Mou uf 

“ What would you have, my dc ar viscount ?” 
said Monte Ci isto, wiping his hinds on the 
towel All had bi ought him “ I must oec up) 
my leisure moments in some w i> oi othti 
lint come, I am waiting for you 1 both tin n 
entered Monte Cristus c burnt, w huh in the 
course of a few mmutts deposit! d them safely 
it No 30. Monte Gusto took Albeit into his 
studv, and pointing to a scat, placed another 
for hmwlf “ Now kt us talk the matter over 
quietly, ” sud the count 

“\ou see 1 am perfectly composed,” said 
All>ert 

“ W ith whom are you going to fight ? ” 

“ With Beauchamp ” 

“ Is he one of your friends ? ” 

“Of course; it is always with fuemls that 
one fights.” * 

“1 suppose you have some cause of 

quancl ?” “ I have f ” 

“ What has he done to you ! ” “There 

apjveared in his journal last night but 

*wait, and read for yourself.” And Albert 
handed over the paper to the fount, who read 
as follows - 

“ A correspondent at Vanina informs us of a 
fact of which until now we had remained in 
ignorance. The castle whidi formed the pio- 
tection of the town was given up to the Turks 
by a French officer named Fernand, in whom 
the Grand, Yitier, Ali Tebelen, had reposed 
-the greatest confidence.” 

“ Well 1 ” said Monte-Cristo, 1 * what do you 
see in that to annoy you ? ” 

“What do I see m it?” “Yes! what 

does it signify to you if the castle of Yanina 
‘was given up by a Ftench officer? ” m 


“ It signifies to my father, the Count of 
Morcerf, whose Christian name is Ferpand ! ” 

I * Did your father serve Ah Pacha ? ” 

II Yes ; that is 4 o «say, he fought for the in- 
dependence of the Greeks, and hence auscs the 
calumny ” 

“ Oh, my dear viscount, do talk reason 1 ” 

“ I do not desire to do otherwise.” 

“Now just tell me who the devil should 
know in h ranee that the officer Fernand and 
the Count de Morccrf aie one and the same 
peison? and who caics now about Yanina, 
wliuh was taken as long ago as the year 1822 
oriS2t>” 

“That just pious the blackness of the 
pci fitly they have allowed all this time to 
clapser and then, all of a sudden, rake up 
events which have been foigottcn, to furnish 
matemls for scant! il, in oulei to tatnish the 
lustre of out high position I mheiit my 
fatheiN name, and I do not choose that thd 
shadow of disgiate should dm hen it. I mi 
going to lkauchamp, in whose joui nil this 
pn igraph apjxats, and I shall insist on his 
utruting tht assertion lx.foie two witnesses” 
“ Ikauchamp will nevtr retract ” 

“ 1 he n he* must fight.” 

“ No he will not, toi he will tell you, what 
is very line, that perhaps thc*re were fifty 
offiurs in the Greek aimy bearing the same 
lianu * 

“We vvdl fight, nevertheless. I will efface 
th it blot on my lather’s charactei. My father 
who was sut h a bnve soldier, whose* career 
was so bulliant ” 

“ Oh, well, he will add, * We are warranted 
m bekeving that this hernand is not the 
illustrious Count de Moiceif, who also bears 
the same Christian name’” “I am (le- 

ft rmintrl not to be conunt with anything short 
of an entire retiaetatioii ” 

“ And you intend to make him do it in the 
pit sene t of two witnesses, do you?” 

“\es ” 

“ \ou do wrong ” 

‘‘Which means, I suppose, that you refuse 
the sei vice which I asktd of you” 

“You know my theory regai ding duels ; I 
told you my opinion on that subject, if you 
remcmlver, when we were at Rotryc ” 

“ Nevertheless, my dear umnt, 1 found yoti 
this morning engaged in an occupation but 
little consistent with the notions you piofcss to 
entertain. 11 

“ Because, my dear fellow, you understand 
one* must never lie eccentric. If one’s lot is 
cast among fools, it la necessary to study folly. 

I shall, perhaps, hnd myself one day called out 
by some harebrained scamp, who has nolnore 
ical cause of quarrel with me than you have 
with Beauchamp; he may take me to task 
for sotite foolish tnfle or other, he will bring 
his witnesses, or will insult me in some public 
place, and I suppose I am expected to kill him 
for all that.” 

“You admit that you would fight, then? 
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Well, if so, why do you object to my doing 
so?”—* — 44 I do not sav that you ought not to 
fight, I only say th.it a duel is a serious thing, 
and ought not to be undertaken without due 
reflection.” 11 Did he reflect before he in- 

sulted my father ? ” 

“ If he spoke hastily, and owns that he did 
so, you ought to l>c satisfied.”-— “ Ah, my 
dear count, you are far too indulgent.” 

“And you far too exacting. Supposing, 
for instance, — and do not be angry at what I 
am going to say ” 

“Well!” “Supposing the assertion to 

Iks iisiHy true ?” 

“ A sod ought not to submit to such a stain 
on his father’s honour.” 

“A/afoi! ve live in times when there is 

much to which we must submit.” “That 

is precisely the fault of the age.*’ 

“ And do you undertake to reform it ?” 

“Yes, as far as I am personally concerned.” 

“ Ala Jot! you are indeed ligid, my dear 
fellow.” “Well, I own it.” 

“ Arc you quite impervious to good advice ? ” 

“ Not when it comes from a hiend.” 

“And do you accoul me that title?” 

“ Certainly I do.” 

“ Well, then, before going to llcauchamp 
with your witnesses, seek further information 
on the subject.” “ f rom whom ?” 

“ Fiom Uaidle.” “Why, what can be 

the use of mixing a woman up in the aflaii t 
--what can she do in it ? ” 

“ She can docl.ne to you, for example, that 
your father had no hand whatever in the tie- 
feat and death of the vizier ; or if by chance 
he had, indeed, the misfortune to * 

“ I have already told you, my dear count, 
that I would not for one moment admit of 
such a supposition.” 

“ You reject this means of information, 
then ? ” 

“ I do — most decidedly.” 

“Then let me offer one more word of ad- 
vice.” 

“ Do so, then, but let it be the last.” 

*' You do not wish to hear it, pei haps ? ” 

“On the contrary, I request it." “Do 

not take any witnesses with you when you go 
t to Beauchamp — visit Jiini alone.” 

“ That would lx* contrary to all custom.” 

“Your case is not an ordinary one.” 

“ And what is your reason for advising me 
to go alone ? ” 

41 Because then the affair will rest between 
you and Beauchamp.” 

44 Explain yourself.”— 44 1 will do so. If 
Beauchamp be disposed to retract, you ought 
at least to give him the opportunity of doing 
it of his own free will ; the satisfaction to you 
will l>e the same ; if, on the contrary, he re- 
fuses to do so, it will then be quite time 
enough to admit two strangers into your 
secret.” 

“Theyiwill not be strangeis, they will be 
friends. ” 


“Ah, but the friends of to-dfty are the 
enemies of to-morrow ; Beauchamp, for in- 
stance.” 

44 So you recommend—” 

“ I recommend you to be prudent.” 

44 Then you advise me to go alone to Beau- 
champ ? “ I do, and I will tell you why. 

When you wish to obtain some concession 
from a man’s self-love, you must* avoid even 
the appearance of wishing to wound it.”*— 

“ I believe you are right.” “ I am glad of 

it.” 

“ Then I will go alone.” 

14 do ; but you would do better still by not 
going at all.” 

“That is impossible.” ** Do so, then; 

it will be a wiser plan than the fii&t which you 
proposed.” 

“ But if, in spile of all my precautions, I 
am a! last obliged to fight, will you not be 

my second.*'” “My dear viscount,” said 

Montc-dnsto, gravely, 44 you must have seen 
before to-day that at all times and in all 
places 1 have been at your disposal, but the 
service whu.li you have just demanded of me 
is one which it is out of my power to render 
you ” 

“Why ? ” “ Perhaps you may know* at 

some future period, and, in the meantime, I 
request you to excuse my declining to pul you 
in possession of my reasons.” 

“Well, T will have Franz and Chaleau- 
Kcnaud ; they w*ill be the very men for it. ” 
“ Do so, then.” 

“ But if I do fight, you will surely not object 
to giving me a lesson or two in shooting and 
fencing?” “ That, too, is impossible.” 

44 What a singular being you are !-— you will 
not interfere in anything.” 

“You are right — that is the principle on 
w'hich J wish to act.” 

44 We will say no more about it, then, 
(iood-bye^count.” Morcerf took his hat, and 
left the room. lie found his chariot af the 
door, and, doing his utmost to icslrain his 
anger, he drove at once to Beauchamp’s house. 
Beauchamp w&s in his office. It was one of 
those gloomy, dusty-looking apartments, such 
as journalists’ offices have always been from 
time immemorial. The servant announced M. 
Albert de Morcerf. Beauchamp repeated the 
name to himself, as though he could scarcely 
believe that he had heard right, and then gave 
orders for him to be admitted Albert entered. 
Beauchamp uttered an exclamation of surprise 
on seeing his friend leap over and trample 
under foot all the newspapers which were 
strewed about the room. 

44 Here ! here ! my dear Albert !” said he, 
holding out his hand to the young man. 
“ Are you out of your senses, or do you come 
peaceably to take breakfast with me? Try 
and find a seat— there is one by that geranium, 
which is the only thing in the room to remind 
me that there are other leaves in the world 
besides leaves of paper.”— “ Beauchamp,” 
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said Albert* 44 it is of your journal that I come 
to speak.” 

“ Indeed 1 what do you wish to say about 
it?” 

“I desire that a statement contained in it 
should be rectified.” 

“To what do you allude? But pray sit 
down.” 

“ Thank you,” said Albert, with a cold and 
formal bow. : 

“ Will you now have the kindness to .explain 
the nature of the statement which has dis- 

E leased you?”— 4 4 An announcement has 
een made which implicates the honour of a 
member of my family.” 

“ What is it itf* said Beauchamp, much sur- 
prised ; “ surely you must be mistaken.” 

“ It is an article headed 4 Yanina.’ ” 

“ * Yanina ? * ” “ Yes ; really you appear 

to be totally ignorant of the cause which brings 
me here.” 

44 Such is really the case, I assure you, upon 
my honour ! Baptiste, give me yesterday’s 

paper,” cried Beauchamp. “Here, I have 

brought mine with me,” replied Albert. 

Beauchamp took the paper, and read the 
article to which Albert pointed in an under- 
tone. 

“You see it is a serious annoyance,” said 
Morcerf, when Beauchamp had finished the 
perusal of the paragraph. 

“ Is the officer alluded to a relation of 
yours, then?” demanded the journalist. 

“ Yes,” said Albert, blushing. 

“Well, what do you wish me to do for 
you ? ” said Beauchamp, mildly. 

“My dear Beauchamp, I wish you to con- 
tradict this statement.” Beauchamp looked 
at Albert with a benevolent expression. 

“ Come," said he, “this matter will want a 
.good deal of talking over; a retractation is 
always a serious thing, you know. Sit down, 
pnd I will read it again.” Albert resumed his 
seat, and Beauchamp read, with more atten- 
tion than at first, the lines denounced by his 
friend. 

“Well,” said Albert, in a determined tone, 
“you see that your paper has insulted a mem- 
ber of my family, and I insist on a retractation 
being made.” 

“You insist?” “Yes, I insist.”— 

Permit me to remind you that you are not 
in the Chambre, my dear viscount.” 

‘♦Nor do I wish to be there,” replied the 
young man, rising ; “ I repeat that I am de- 
termined to have the announcement of yester- 
day contradicted. You have known me long 
enough,” continued Albert, biting his lips 
convulsively* for he saw that Beauchamp’s 
anger was beginning to rise,— “ you have been 
tny friend* and therefore sufficiently intimate 
with me to be aware that I am likely to main- 
tain my resolution on this point,”— “If I 
have been your friend, MorceTf, your present 
maimer of speaking ' would almost lead me to 
feuget that I ever bore that title* £ut wait 


moment, do not let us get angry, or at least,, 
not yet You are irritated and vexed— tfll me ’ 
how this Fernand is related to you.” 

“lie is merely my father,” said Albert; 
“M. Fernand Mondego, Count de Morccrf, 
an old soldier, who has fought in twenty 
battles, and whose honourable scars they would 
denounce as badges of disgrace.” 

“Is it your father said Beauchamp;, 
“that is quite another thing. Then I can well 
understand your indignation, my dear Albert. 

I will reperuse ; ” and he read the paragraph 
for the third time, laying a stress on each word 
as he proceeded. “ But the paper nowhere 
identifies this Fernand with your father.” 

“ No, but the connection will be seen by 
others, affd therefore 1 will have the article 
contradicted.” At the words I wiU % Beau- 
champ steadily raised his eyes to Albert’s 
countenance, and then as gradually lowering 
them, he remained thoughtful for a few 
moments, “ You will retract this assertion, 
will you not, Beauchamp ? ” said Albert, with 
increased though stifled anger. 

* 4 Y cs,” replied Beauchamp. 4 * Imme- 

d iately ? ” said Albert. 

“ When I am convinced that, the statement 
is false.” “What?” 

“The thing is worth looking into, and, I 
will take pains to investigate the matter 
thoroughly. ” 

“But what is there to investigate, sir?” 
said Albert, enraged beyond measure at Beau- 
champ’s last remark, “if you do not believe 
that it is my father, say so immediately ; and if 
on the contrary, you believe it tp be him, state 
your reasons for doing so.” Beauchamp looked 
at Albert with the smile which was so peculiar 
to him, and which in its numerous modifica- 
tions served to express every varied feeling of 
his mind. “ Sir,” replied he, “if you came 
to me with the idea of demanding satisfaction, 
you should have gone at once to the point, and 
not have entertained me with the idle conver- 
sation to which I have been patiently listening 
for the last half-hour. Am 1 to put this con- 
struction on your visit ?” “ Yes, if you will 

not consent to retract that infamous calumny.” 

“Wait a moment— no threats, if you 

please, M. Fernand Mondego, yieomte de 
Morcerf ; I never allow them from my enemies; 
and, therefore, shall not put up with them 
from my friends. You insist on my contra- 
dicting the article relating to General Fernand, 
an article in which, I assure you on my word 
of honour, l have not taken the slightest 

share ? ” “ Yes, I insist on it ! ”said Albert, 

whose mind was beginning to get bewildered 
with the excitement of his feelings, 

44 And if I refuse to retract, you wish to , 
fight, dp you ? ” said Beauchamp in a calm 
tone. — Yes ! ” replied Albert, raising his “ 
voice. “ Well/’ said Beauchamp, 44 here is 
my answer, my dear sir. The article was not 
inserted by me— I was not even aware of it ; 
but you have by the step you have taken called 
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my attention to the paragraph in question, and 
it will remain until it Snail be either contra- 
dicted or confirmed by some one who has a 
right to do so.” 

“Sir,” said Albert, rising, “ I will do my- 
self the honour of sending my seconds to you, 
and you will be kind enough to arrange with 
diem the place of meeting and the arms which 

we arc to use ; do you understand me ? ” 

“Certainly, my dear sir.” 

“And this evening, if you please, or to- 
morrow at the latest, we will meet.” “ No ! 

no l 1 will be on the grciqnd at the proper time, 
but in my opinion (antli have a right to dic- 
tate the preliminaries, as it' is I who have re- 
ceived the provocation) -in my opinion the 
time ought not to be yet. I know you to l>e 
well skilled in the management of the sword, 
whilst I am only moderately so ; I know, too, 
that you are a good marksman — there we are 
about equal. I know that a duel between us 
two would be a serious affair, because you are 
brave, and I am brave also. 1 do not, there- 
fore, wish either to kill you or to be killed my- 
self without a cause. Now 1 am going to put 
a question to you, and one very much to the 
purpose, loo. Do you insist on this retracta- 
tion so far as to kill me if I do not make it, 
although I have repeated more than once, and 
affirmed on my honour, that I was ignorant of 
the thing with which you charge me, and 
although I still declare that it is impossible for 
any one but you to recognize the Count de 
Morcerf under the name of Fernand ?” 

“1 maintain my original resolution.” 

“ Very well, my dear sir; then I consent to 
cut throats with you ; but I require threefweeks* 
preparation : at the end of that time I shall 
come and say to you, ‘ The assertion is false, 
and I retract it,* or, ‘The asset tion is true,’ 
when I shall immediately draw the sword from 
it sheath, or the pistols from the case, which- 
ever you please. ” 

“ Three weeks ! ” cried Allrcrt ; “ they will 
pass as slowly as three centuries, when I am 

all the time suffering dishonour.” “Had 

you continued to remain on amicable terms 
with me, I should have said, 4 1‘atience, my 
friend ; * but you have constituted yourself my 
enemy, therefore I say, 4 What does that 
signify to me, sir l ’ — “ Well, let it be 

three weeks, then,” said Morcerf; “but re- 
member, at the expiration of that time, no 
delay or subterfuge will justify you in ” 

“M. Albert de Morcerf,” said Beauchamp, 
rising in his turn, “I cannot throw you out of 
winnow for three weeks, that is to say, for 
twenty-four days to come, nor have you any 
right to split my skull open till that time has 
elapsed. To-day is the 29th of August, the 
2isi of September will therefore be the con- 
clusion of the term agreed on, and till that time 
arrives— and it is the advice of a gentleman which 
1 am about to give you — till then we will re- 
frain from growling and barking like two dogs 
chained within sight of each other.” When he 


had concluded this speech, Beauchamp bowed 
coldly to Albert turned his back upon him, 
and retired to his printing-office. Albert 
vented his anger on a pile of newspapers, 
which he sent flying all over the room by 
switching them violently with his stick ; after 
which ebullition he departed, not, however, 
without walking several times to the door of 
the printing-office, as if he had half a mind to 
enter it. Whilst Albert was lashing the front 
of his chariot in the same manner that he kad 
done to the newspapers which were the inno- 
cent agents of his discomfiture, as he was 
crossing the barrier he perceived Morrel, who 
was walking with a quick step and a bright 
eye. He was passing the Chinese Baths, and 
appeared to have come from the direction of 
the Porte Saint-Martin, and to be going 
towards the Magdalen. “Ah!” said Moj- 
cerf, “ there igoes a happy man ! ” And 
Albert was nut mistaken in his opinion. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE LEMON A1 »E. 

Morrel was, in fact, very happy. M. Noiriior 
had just sent for him, and he was in such haste 
to know the reason of his doing so that he had 
not stopped to take a fiacre , placing infinitely 
more dependence on his own twolegs than on the 
four legs of a cab-horse ; he had, theiefore, set 
off at a furious rate from the Rue Meslav, and 
was hastening v ilh rapid strides in the direc- 
tion of the Faubourg Saint -Honore. Morrel 
advanced with a firm, manly tread, and poor 
Barrois followed him as he best might ; Morrel 
was only thirty-one, Barrois was sixty years of 
age ; Morrel was deeply in love, and Barrois 
was dying with heat and exertion. These two 
men, thus ^opposed in age and interests, re- 
sembled two parts of a triangle, presenting the 
extremes of separation, yet, nevertheless, pos- 
sessing their point of union. This point of 
union was Noiftier, and it was he who had 
just sent for Morrel with the request that he 
would lose no time in coming to him, — a com- 
mand which Morrel obeyed to the letter, to the 
great discomfiture of. Barrois. On arriving 
at the house, Morrel was not even out off 
breath, for love lends wings to our desires ; 
but Barrois, who had long forgotten what it 
was to love, was sorely fatigued by the expedi- 
tion he had been constrained to use. 

The old servant introduced Morrel by a 
private entrance, closed the door of the study, 
and soon the rustling of a dress announced the 
arrival of Valentine. She looked marvellously 
beautiful in her deep moummg-dre$s, and Morrel 
experienced such intense delight in gazing upon 
her that he felt as if he could almost have dis- 
pensed with the conversation of her grand- 
father. But the easy-chair of the old man was 
heprd rolling along the floor, and he soon made 
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his appearance in the room, pointer acknow- 
ledged by a look of extreme kindness and be- 
nevolence the thanks which Morrcl lavished 
on him for his timely intervention on behalf of 
Valentine and himself, — an intervention which 
had sayed them from despair. Morrel then 
cast on the invalid an interrogative look as to 
the new favour which he designed to bestow 
on him* Valentine was silting at a little dis- 
tance from them, timidly awaiting the moment 
when she should be obliged to speak. £tairtier 
fixed his eyes on her. ‘‘Am I to say wh.it 
you told me ? ” asked Valentine. N oirtier 
made a sign that she was to do so. 

“ M. Morrcl,” said Valentine to the young 
man, who was regarding her with the most in- 
tense interest, “my grandfather, M. Noirtier, 
had a thousand things to say, which he told 
me three days ago; and, now he has sent for 
you, that I may repeat them to you ; I will 
repeat them, then ; and since he has chosen 
me as his interpreter, I will be faithful to the 
trust, and will not alter a word of his inten- 
tions.” “Oh, I am listening with the 

greatest impatience,” replied the young man ; 
“speak, I beg of you.” Valentine cad down 
her eyes ; this was a good omen for Morrcl, 
for he knew that nothing but happiness could 
have the power of thus overcoming Valentine. 
“ My grandfather intends leaving this house,” 
said she, “and Barrois is looking out suitable 

apartments for him in another.” “ But you, 

Mademoiselle de Villqfort, you, who are neces- 
sary to M. Noirtier’s happiness ” 

“Me?” interrupted Valentine; “I shall 
not leave my grandfather, that is an under- 
stood thing between us. My apartment will 
be close to his. Now, M. de Villefort must 
either give his consent to this plan or his re- 
fusal ; in the first case, I shall leave directly ; 
and in the second, I shall await my majority, 
which will be completed in about ten months. 
Then I shall be free, I shall have an^indepen- 
Jcnt fortune, and ” 

“And what?” demanded Morrcl. “And 
with ray grandfather’s consent I shall fulfil the 
promise which I have made yoft.” Valentine 
pronounced these few last words in such a low 
tone that noLhing but Morrel’s intense interest 
in what she was saying could have enabled 
him to hear them, “Have I not explained 
y*ur wishes, grandpapa?” said Valentine, 

addressing Noirtier. “ Yes,” looked the 

old man. r" Once under ray grandfather’s 

roof, M. Morxel can visit me in the presence 
of tpy good and worthy protector, if we still 
feel that the union we contemplated will be 
likely to insure our future comfort and happi- 
ness ; in that case I shall expect M. Morrel 
to come and claim me at my own hands. But, 
alas ! I have heard it said, that hearts inflamed 
by obstacles to their desire grow cold in time 
of security ; I trust we shall never find it so in 
our experience. ” 

“On!” cried Morrel, almost tempted to 
throw himself on his knees before Noirtier and <> 


Valentine, and to adore them as two superior 
beings, “ what have I ever done in my fife to 

merit such unbounded happiness ! ” ■ “ Until 

that time,” continued the young girl, in a calm 
and self-possessed tone of voice, “we wid 
conform to circumstances, and be guided by 
the wishes of our friends, so long as those 
wishes do not tend finally to separate us ; in 
one word, and 1 repeat it, because it expresses 
all I wish to convey, — we will wait.” 

“ And I swear to make all the sacrifices 
which this word imposes, sir,” said Morrel, i 
11 not only with resignation, but with cheerful- * 

ness.” “Therefore,” continued Valentine, 

looking playfully at Maximilian, “no more in- 
considerate actions — no more rash projects ; 
for you surely would not wish to compromise 
the feelings of her who from this day regards 
herself as destined, honourably and happily, to 
bear your name ? ” Morrel looked obedience 
to her commands. Noirtier regarded the 
lovers with a look of ineffable tenderness, 
whilst Barrois, who had remained in the room 
in the character of a man privileged to know 
everything that passed, smiled on the youthful 
couple as he wiped the perspiration from his 
bald forehead. “How hot you look, my good 
Barrois ! ” said Valentine. 

“ Ah ! I have been running very fast, made- 
moiselle ; but 1 must do M. Morrel the justice 
to say that he ran still faster.” Noirtier directed 
their attention to a waiter, on which was 
placed a decanter containing lemonade and a 
glass. The decanter was nearly full, with the 
exception of a little, which had been already 
drunk by M. Noirtier. 

“ Conte, Barrois,” said the young girl, “ take 
some of this lemonade ; I see you are coveting 
a good draught of it.” “ The fact is, made- 

moiselle,” said Barrois, “1 am dying with 
thirst, and since you are so kind as to offer it 
me, I cannot pay 1 should at all object to 

drinking your health in a glass of it.” 

“ Take some, then, and come back immedi- 
ately.” Barrois took away the waiter, and 
hardly was he outside the door, which, in hie 
haste, he forgot to shut, than they saw him 
throw back his head' and empty to the very 
clregs the glass which Valentine had filled. 
Valentine and Morrel were exchanging their , 
adieux in the presence of Noirtier when a ring * 
was heard at the door-bell. It was the signal 
of a visit. Valentine looked at her watch. 

“ It is past noon,” said she, “ and to-day ir 
Saturday : I dare say it is the doctor, grand- 
papa.” Noirtier looked his conviction that 
she was right in her supposition. “ He will 
come in here, and M. Morrcl had better go : 

do you not think so, grandpapa ? ” “ Yes,” • 

signed Jhe old man. “ Barrois 1 ’’ called 

Valentine. “ Barrois ! ” 

“lam coming, mademoiselle,” replied he, 
“Barrois will open the door for you,” said 
Valentine, addressing Morrel. “ And How re- 
member one thing, Mr, Officer, that my grand* 
father commands you not to take any rash or 
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ill-advised step whjch would be likely to com- 
promise our happiness." 

“ I promised him to wait," repliedJMorrel ; 
“and I will wait.” 

At this moment B&rrois entered. “ Who 
tang ? " asked Valentine. 

“ Doctor d’Avrigny,” said Barrois, stag- 
gering as if he would fall. 

“What is the matter, Barrois?” said Va- 
lentine. The old man did not answer, but 
looked at his master with wild staring eyes, 
whilst with his cramped hand he grasped a 
piece of furniture to enable him to stand up- 
tight. “ He is going to fall ! ” cried Morrel. 
The trembling which had attacked Barrois 
gradually increased, the features of the lace 
became quite altered, and the convulsive move- 
ment of the muscles appeared to indicate the 
approach of a most serious nervous disorder. 
Noirtier, seeing Barrois in this pitiable con- 
dition, showed by his looks all the various 
emotions of sorrow and sympathy which can 
animate the heart of man. Barrois made some 
steps towards his master. 

“ Ah, sir ! ” said he, “ tell me what is the 
matter with me. I am suffering— I cannot 
see. A thousand fiery darts are piercing my 
brain. Ah 1 don’t touch me, pray don’t.” 
By this time his haggard eyes had the appear- 
ance of being ready to start from their 
sockets ; nu, bead fell back, and the lower 
extremities of the hoc** be^an to stiffen. Va- 
lentine uttered a cry of horror , Morrel took 
her in his arms, as if to defend her from some 
unknown danger. “ M. d’Avrigny ! M. 
d’Avrigny ! ” cried she, in a stifled voice. 
“ Help ! help ! ” Barrois turned round and, 
with a great effort, stumbled a few steps, 
then fell at the feet of Noirtier, and resting his, 
hand on the knee of the invalid, exclaimed, 
“My master! my good master!” At this 
moment M. de Villefort, attracted by the 
noise, appeared oil the threshold. Morrel 
relaxed his hold of Valentine, and retreating 
to a distant comer of the room, he remained 
half hidden behind a curtain. Pale as if he 
had been gazing on a serpent, he fixed his 
terrified eye on the agonized sufferer. 

Noirtier, burning 'with impatience and ter- 
ror, was in despair at his utter inability to 
help his old domestic, whom he regarded 
more in the light of a friend than a servant. 
One might trace the terrible conflict which 
was going on between the living energetic 
mind and the inanimate and helpless body, by 
the fearful swelling of the veins of his fore- 
head and the contraction of the muscles round 
the eye. Barrois, his ieatures convulsed, his 
eyes suffused with blood, and his head thrown 
hock, was lying at full length, beating the 
floor with his hands, whilst his legs were be- 
come so stiff that they looked as if they would 
break rather than bend. A slight appearance 
of foam was visible round the mouth, and he 
breathed painfully, and with extreme diffi- 
culty. 


Villefort seemed stupefied with astonish- 
ment, and remained gazing Intently on the 
scene before him, without uttering a word. 
He had not seen Morrel. After a moment of 
dumb contemplation, during which his face 
became pale, and his hair seemed to stand 
on end, he sprang towards the door, crying 
out, “ Doctor ! doctor ! come instantly ; pray 

come ! ” “ Madame ! maddme ! ” cried 

Valentine, calling her, step-mother, and run- 
ning upstairs to meet her ; “ come quick, 
quick ! and bring your bottle of smelling-salts 
with you.” 

“What is the matter?” said Madame de 
Villefort, in a harsh and constrained tone. 

“Oh ! come l come ! ” “"But where is the 

doctor?” exclaimed Villefort; “where is 
he ?” Madame de Villefort now deliberately 
descended the staircase. In one hand she 
held her handkerchief, with which she ap- 
peared to he wiping her face, and in the other 
a bottle of English smelling-salts. Her first 
look on entering the room was at Noirtier, 
whose face, independent ®f the emotion which 
such a scene could not fail of producing, pro- 
claimed him to be in possession of his usual 
health ; her second glance was at the dying 
man. She turned pale, and her eye passed 
quickly from the servant, and rested on the 
master. 

“In the name of Heaven, madame,” said 
Villefort, “where is the doctor? He was with 
you just now. You see this is a fit of apoplexy 
and he might be saved, if he could but be 

bled ! ” “Has he eaten anything lately ? rt 

asked Madame de Villefort, eluding her hus- 
band’s question. “Madame,” replied Valen- 
tine, “he has not even breakfasted. He has 
been running very fast on an errand with 
which my grandfather charged him, and when 
he returned he took nothing but a glass of 

lemonade.” “Ah!” said Madame dc 

Villefort*, “why did lie not take wine? 
Lemonade was a very bad thing for him.” 

“Grandpapa’s bottle of lemonade was 
standing just by his side; poor Barrois was 
very thirsty, and was thankful to drink 
anything he could find.” Madame de Ville- 
fort started. Noirtier looked at her' with a 
glance of the most profound scrutiny. “ He 
has such a short neck,” said she. “ Madame," 
said T)e Villefort, “I ask where is W. 
d’Avrigny? In God’s name answer me!” 

“ He is with Edward, who is not quite 

well,” replied Madame de Villefort, no longer 
being able to avoid answering. 

Vulefort rushed upstairs to fetch him him- 
self. “ Take this,” said Madame de Villefort, 
giving her smelling-bottle* to Valentine. 

* ‘They will, no doubt, bleed him ; therefore I 
will retire, for I cannot endure the sight' of 
blood ; " and she followed her husband up- 
stairs. Morrel now emerged from his hiding- 
place, where he had remained quite unper- 
ceived, so great had been the general con- 
fusion. Go away as quick as you can* 
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Maximilian,” said Valentine, “ and stay till I the lemonade.” D’Avrigny bounded towards 
send for you. Go.” the door, flew down the back staircase, and 

Morref looked towards Noirtier for permis- almost knocked down Madame de Villcfort in 
sion to retire. The old man, who had pre- his haste, who was herself going down to the 
served all his usual sang froid , made a sign to kitchen. D’Avrigny paid no attention to her ; 
him to do so. The young man pressed possessed with but one idea, he cleared the 
Valentine’s hand to his lips, and then left the last four steps with a bound, and rushed into 
house by a back staircase. At the same mo- the kitchen, where he saw the decanter about 
ment that he quitted the room, Villefort and three parts empty still standing on the waiter, 
the doctor entered by an opposite entrance, where it had been left, lie darted upon it as 
Barrois was now showing signs of returning an eagle would seize upon its prey. Panting 
consciousness ; the crisis seemed passed ; a with loss of breath, he returned to the room 
low moaning was heard, ami he raised him- he had just left. Madame de Villefort was 
self on one knee- D’Avrigny and Villefort slowly ascending the steps which Jed to her 
laid him on avouch. 41 What do you pre- room. “ Is this the decanter you spoke of?” 
scribe, doctor ?” demanded VilleforL. ‘Give asked D’Avrigny. 

me some water and ether. You have some in “ Yes, doctor.” “Is this the same la- 
the house, have you not ? ” monade of which you partook ? ” “ I be- 

“Yes.” “Send for some oil of Lurpcn- lieve so.”— “ What did it taste like? 

tine and tartar emetic.” “ It had a bitter taste.” 

Villcfort immediately despatched a mes- The doctor poured some drops of the le- 

senger. “ And now let every one retire.” monade into the pahn of his hand, put his lips 

“Must I go, too ?” asked Valentine, limidly. to it, and after having rinsed his mouth as a 
“Yes, mademoiselle, you especially,” re- man does when he is tasting wine, he spat the 
plied the doctor, abruptly. liquor into the fire-place. 

Valentine looked at M. cl’Avrigny with “It is no doubt the same,” said he : “did 
astonishment, kissed her grandfather on the you drink some, too, M. Noirtier?” 

forehead, and left the room. The doctor “Yes.” “And did you also discover a 

dosed the door after her with a gloomy air. bitter taste ? ” 

“Look! look! doctor,” said Villefort, “he “Yes.” “Oh! doctor,” cried Barrois, 

is quite coming round again ; I really do not “ the fit is coming on again. Oh ! have pity 
think, after all, it is anything of consequence. ” on me.” The doctor flew to his patient. 
M. d’Avrigny answered by a melancholy “ That emetic, Villcfort ; see if it is coming. ” 
smile. “ How do you feel yourself, Barrois ? ” Villcfort sprang into the passage, exclaiming, — 

asked lie. “ A little better, sir." “Will “The emetic! the emetic ! —is it come yet?” 

you drink some of this ether and water?” No cmc*aiiswered. The mo»l profound terror 

“I will try; but don't touch me.” “Why reigned throughout the house. “If I had 

not?” ” 1 fi*el that if you were anything by means of which 1 could inflate the 

on!) tu ‘..nidi me with the tip of y. v iiiw"'r lungs,” saul D’A\rigny, looking ; around him, 

.the "a would return.” “Dunk.” Barren's “perhaps T might pi event suffocation. But 

* iok the glass, and raising it to his purple, lips, there is nothing which would do ! — nothing » ” 

.took about half of the liquid o^ered him. “ Oh, sir,” cried Ban ois, “ are you going 

“Where do you suffer?'’ asked the doctor, to let me die without help? Oh! I am 
— — “ Everywhere ; J feel cramp over my dying ! Oh ! save me ! ” 

whole body.” “ Do you find any dazzling “ A pen ! a pen ! ” said the doctor. There 

sensation before the eyes?’* “Yes.” was one lying on the Lable ; he endeavoured 

“ Any noise in the ears? ” “ Frightful. ” to introduce it into the mouth of the patient ; 

“When did you first feel that?” “Just who. in the midst of his convulsions, was 

now.” “ Suddenly ? ” “ Yes, like a making vain attempts to vomit ; bpt the jaws 

dap of thunder.” “Did you feel nothing were so clenched, that the pen could not pass 

*>f it yesterday or the day before ? ”-*■ — “No- them. This second attack was much more 

thing.” No drowsiness?” “ None.” violent than the first, and he had slipped from 

“What have you eaten today?” “I the couch to the ground, where he was 

have eaten nothing; I only drank a glav* of writhing in agony. The doctor left him in 
my master’s lemonade — that’s all and Bar- this paroxysm, knowing ibat he could do 
rois turned towards Noirtier, who, immovably nothing to alleviate it, and going up to Noir- 
fixed in his arm-chair, was contemplating this tier, said abruptly, — “ How do you find your- 

terrible scene .without allowing a word or a .self? — well? “Yes” 

movement to escape him. “ Where is this “ Have you any weight on the chest ; or 

lemonade?” asked the doctor, eagerly. does t/owt stomach feel light and comfortable — 

“ Downstairs, in the decanter."- -“Where- eh ?” * 

abouts downstairs?” “In the kitchen.” “Yes.” 

“Shall I go and fetch 1 it, doctor ? ” in* “ Then you feel pretty much as you generally 

quired Villefort. “No, stay here, and try do after you have had the dose which I am 

to make Barrois drink the rest of this glass of accustomed to give you every Sunday ? ~~ 

ajKl water* I will go myself wid feten “Y^,” 
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“PIH Barrois make your lemonade?— 
“ Yes.” 

“ Was it yon who asked him to drink some 
of it?” “No.” 

“ Was it M. de Villefort ?” " No.” 

“ Madame?” ‘-‘No.” 

“It was your grand-daughter, then, was it 

not?” “Yes. A groan from Barrois, 

accompanied bya yawn which seemed to crack 
the very jawbones, attracted the attention of 
M. d’Avrigny ; he left M. Noirtier, and re- 
lumed to the sick man. “ Barrois,” said the 
doctor, “can you speak ? ” Barrois muttered 
a few unintelligible words. “Try and make 
an effort to do so, my good man,” said 
D’Avrigny. Barrois reopened his blond-shat 

eyes. “Who made the lemonade?” “I 

did.” 

“ Did you bring it to your master directly it 
was made?” “No.” 

“You left it somewhere, then, in the mean- 
time ? ” 

“ Yes, I left it in the pantry, because I was 
called away.” 

“Who brought it into this room, then?” 
—“Mademoiselle Valentine.” D’Avrigny 
struck his forehead with his hand. “ Gracious 
llcaven ! ” exclaimed he. 44 Doctor ! doc- 
tor ! ” cried Barrois, who felt another fit 
coming. 

44 Will they never bring that emetic?” 
asked the doctor. 

44 Here is a glass with one already pre- 
pared,” said Villefort, entering the room. 

“ Who prepared it ?” “The chemist who 

came here with me.” “Drink it,” Said the 

doctor to Barrois. “ Impossible, doctor, it is 
too late ; my throat is closing up. 1 am 
choking ! Oh ! my heart ! - All ! mv head - 
Oh! what agony! — Shall 1 suffer like this 
long?”—' “No, no, friend,” replied the 
doctor, “you will soon cease to suffer.” 

“Ah! I understand you,” said the un- 
happy man. “My (iod, ha\e mercy upon 
me ! ” and, utteiing a fearful cry, Hanoi* fell 
back as if he had been struck by lightning. 
D’Avrigny put his hand to his heart, and 
placed a glass befoio his lips. “ Well ! ” said 
'Villefort. “Do to the kitchen, and get me 
some syrup of violets.” Villefoit went imme- 
diately. “Do not be alarmed, M. Noirtier,” 
said D’Avrigny, “ I am going to take my 
patient into the next loom to bleed him ; this 
sort of attack is very frightful to witness.” 

And, taking Banois under the arms, he 
dragged him into an adjoining room ; but, 
almost immediately, he returned to fetch the 
remainder of the lemonade. Noirtier closed 
his right eye. “ You want Valentine, do you 
not? I will tell them to send her to you.” 
Villefort leturned, and D’Avrigny met him in 
the passage. “Well! how is he now?” 
asked he, “ Come in here,” said D’Avrignv ; 
and he topk him into the chamber where the 
sick man lay. “ Is he still in a fit? ” said the 
piocurm du roj. — *“ JI<? is dead, 11 


Villefort drew back a few steps, and, clasp* 
ing his hands, exclaimed, with real amaze- 
ment and sympathy, — “ Dead ! and so soon 

too!” “Yes, it is very soon!” said the 

doctor, looking at the corpse before him but 
that ought not to astonish you ; Monsieur and 
Madame de Saint-Meran died as soon. People 
die very suddenly in your house, M. de Villc- 
fort.” 

“ Whit ! ” cried the magistrate, with an 
accent of horror and consternation, 41 are yon 
still harping on that terrible idea ? 

44 Still, sir ; and I shall always do so ; ” replied 
D’Avrigny, “ for it has never for one instant 
ceased to retain possession of my mind ; and 
that you may be quite sure I am not mistaken 
this time, listen well to what I am going to 
say, M. de Villeiort.” The magistrate trem- 
bled convulsively. 

“ There is a poison which destroys life 
almost without leaving any perceptible trace*. 

I know it well ; I have studied it in all its 
qualities and in the effects which it produces. 

I recognized the presence of this poison in the 
case of poor Barrois as well as in that of 
Madame dc Saint-Meran. There is a way 
of detecting its presence. It restores the blue 
colour of litmus-paper reddened by an acid, 
and it turns syrup of violets green. We have 
no litmus-papei, but, hark ! here they come 
with the syrup of violets.” The doctor was 
light; steps were heard in the passage. M. 
d’Avrigny opened the door, and took from the 
hands of the femme-de-chambre a cup which ' 
contained two or three spoonfuls of the syrup ; 
he then carefully closed the door. “ Look ! ” 
said he to the procureut* du roi, whose heart 
beat so loudly that it might almost be heard ; 
“ here is in this cup some syrup of .violets, and 
this decanter contains the remainder of the le- 
monade of which M. Noirtier and Bairois 
partook, *>If the lemonade be pure and inof- 
fensive, the syrup will colour ; if, on the con- 
trary, the lemonade be drugged with poison, 
the syrup will become green. Look well at 
it ! ” 

The doctor then slowly poured some drops 
of the lemonade from the decanter into the 
cup, and, in an instant, a kind of light cloudy 
sediment began to form at the bottom of the 
cup ; this sediment first took a blue shadflf 
then from the colour of sapphire it passed to 
that of opal, and from opal to emerald. Ar- 
rived at this last hue, it changed no more. 
The result of the experiment left no doubt 
whatever on the mind. 

44 The unfortunate Barrois has been poi- 
soned,” said D’Avrigny ; “and I will main- 
tain this assertion before God and man ! ” 
Villefort said nothing, but he clasped his 
hands, opened his haggard eyes, and, over- 
come with his emotion, sank into a chair, 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE ACCUSATION. 

M. JTAvrigny soon restored the magistrate 
to consciousness, who had looked like a second 
corpse in 'that chamlier of death. 14 Oh! 
death is in my house 1 ” cried Villefort. 

44 Say, rather, crime ! ” replied the doctor. 
— <4 M. d’Avrigny, ’’cried Villefort, 44 1 can- 
not tell you all I feel at this moment, — 
terror, grief, madness. ” 

44 Yes,*’ said M. d’Avrigny, with an imposing 
calmness, 44 but I think it is now time to act. 

I think it is time to stop this torrent of mor- 
tality. I can no longer bear to be in posses- 
sion of these secrets without the hope of 
seeing the victims and society genernlly re- 
venged.” Villefort cast a gloomy look around 
him. 44 In my house!” murmured lie; 44 in 

my house!” 44 Come, magistrate,” said 

M. d’Avrigny, “show yourself a man ; as an 
interpreter of the law, do honour to your pro- 
fession by sacrificing your selfish interests 
to it.” 

44 You make me shudder, doctor ! I)o you 
talk of a sacrifice ? ” 

“I do.” 44 Do you then suspect any 

one ? ” 

“I suspect no one; death raps at your 
door — it enters — it goes, not blindfolded, but 
circumspectly, from room to room. Well ! 

I follow its course, I track its passage ; 1 
adopt the wisdom of the ancients, and feel 
my way, for my friendship for your family and 
my respect for you arc as a twofold bandage \ 
over my eyes ; well ” 

“Oh ! speak, speak, doctor ; I shall have 
courage.” 

44 Well, sir, you have in your establishment, 
or in your family, perhaps, on^ of those 
frightful phenomena of which each century 
noduces only one. Docuste and Agrippina, 
iving at the same time, arc an exception, and 
proves the determination of •Providence to ! 
effect the entire ruin of the Roman empire, 
sullied by so many crimes. Brunchault and 
Fredegonde are the results of the painful 
struggle of civilization in its infancy, when 
•lan was learning to control mind, were it 
even by an emissary from the* realms of dark- 
ness. ^ All these women had been, or were, 
beautiful. The same flower of innocence had 
flourished, or was still flourishing, on their 
brow, that is seen on the brow of the culprit 
in your house,” Villefprt shrieked, clasped 
his hands, anc^ looked at the doctor with a 
supplicating air. But the latter pursued with- 
out pity. 

44 4 Seek whom the crime would profit,* says 

an axiom of jurisprudence.* 1 4 ‘Doctor,” 

cried Villefort, 4 4 alas ! doctor, how often has 
man’s justice been deceived by those fatal 
words ! I know not why, but | feel that this 
Grtroe--*-” 


44 You acknowledge, then, the existence of 
the crime ?** 

44 Yes, I see too plainly that it does exist. 
But it seems that it is intended to affect me 
personally. I fear an attack myself, after all 
these disasters.— “ Oh, man !” murmured 
D’Avrigny, “the most selfish of all animals, 
the most personal of all creatures, who be- 
lieves the earth . turns, the sun shines, and 
death strikes for him alone, — an ant cursing 
God from the top of a blade of grass ! And 
have those who have lost their lives lost no- 
thing ? — M. de Saint-Mlran, Madame de 
Saint-Meran, M. Noirtier— -** 

“ IIow ! M. Noirtier ? ” 

44 Yes ; think you it was the poor servant’s 
Iflfc was coveted ? No, no ; like Shakspedrc’s 
Polonius, he died for another. It was Noirtier 
the lemonade was intended for — it is Noirtier, 
logically speaking, who drank it ; the other 
drank it only by accident ; and although 
Barrois is dead, it was Noirtier whose death 

was wished for.” 14 But why did it not kill 

my father ? ” « 

“I told you one evening, in the garden, 
after Madame de Saint -Moran’s death, localise 
his system is accustomed to that very poison ; 
and the dose was trifling for him, which would 
be fatal for another : because no one knows, 
not even the assassin, that, for the last twelve 
months, I have given M. Noirtier brucine for 
his paralytic affection ; while the assassin is 
not ignorant, for he has proved, that brucine 
is a violent poison.” 44 Pity, pity ! ** mur- 

mured Villefort, wringing his hands. 

44 Fcrtlow the culprit’s steps; he first kills 
M. de Saint-Meran ” 

44 Oh, doctor ! ” 44 1 would swear to it ; 

what I heard of his symptoms agrees too well 
with what I have seen in the other cases.** 
Villefort ceased to contend ; he only groaned. 
44 He first kills M. de Saint-Meran,” repeated 
the doctor, 44 then Madame de Saint-Meran — 
n double fortune to inherit.” Villefort wiped 
the perspiration from his forehead. 44 Listen 

attentively.” “Alas!” stammered Ville* 

fort, 44 1 do not lose a single word.” 

44 M. Noirtier,” resumed M. d’Avrigny in 
the same pitiless tone, — 44 M. Noirtier had 
once made a«will against you— against your 
family,— in favour of the jjoor, in fact ; M. 
Noirtier is spared, because nothing is expected 
from him. But he has no sooner destroyed 
his first will and made a second, than, for fear 
he should make a third, he is struck down? 
the will was made the day before yesterday, 
I believe ; you see there has lieen no time 
lost.” 44 Oh, mercy, M. d’Avrigny !” 

“No mercy, sir ! The physician has a sacred 
mission^on earth ; and to fulfil it he begins at 
the source of life, and goes down to the mys- 
terious darkness of the tomb. When crime 
has been committed, and God, doubtless in 
anger, turns away his face, it is for the physician 
to bring the culprit to justice.”- 1 — 4 ‘ Have 
mercy on my child, siy ) ” mvffimufcd VjJJelort, 
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“ Y04 see it is yourself who have first named there is no crime in my house. I will not 

her — you, her father.” “ Have pity on acknowledge a crime in my house ; for when 

Valentine ! Listen ! it is impossible. I would crime enters a dwelling, it is like death : it 
as willingly accuse myself I Valentine, whose does not come alone.” Listen! — What does 
heart is pure as a diamond or a lily.” it signify to you if I am murdered ?— Are 

“ No pity, M. le procureur du roi ; the you my friend ? — Are you a man ? — Have you 
crime is flagrant. Mademoiselle herself packed a heart ? — No, you are a physician ! — Well, I 
all the medicines which were sent to M. de tell you 1 will not drag my daughter before a 
Saint-Meran ; and M. de Saint-Meran is dead, tribunal, and give her up to the executioner l 
Mademoiselle de Villefort prepared all the The bare idea would kill me, — would drive, 
cooling draughts which Madame de Saint- me like a madman to dig my heart out with* 
Meran took, and Madame de Saint- M^ran is my finger nails ! And if you were mistaken, 
dead. Mademoiselle de Villefort took from doctor ! — if it were not my daughter ! — If I 
the hands of Harrois, who was sent out, the should come one day, pale as a spectre, and 
lemonade which M. Noirtier has every morn* say to you, ‘ Assassin ! you have killed my 
ing, and he has escaped only by a miracle, child ! * Hold ! if that should happen, al* 
Mademoiselle de Villefort is the culprit ! — though I am a Christian, M. d’Avrigny, I 
She is the poisoner ! M. lc procureur du roi, should kill myself.” 

I denounce Mademoiselle de Villefort; do “Well,” said the doctor, after a moment’s 
your duty.” silence ; “I will wait.” Villefort looked at him 

“ Doctor, I resist no longer ; I can no as if he had doubted his words. “ Only,” 
longer defend myself : I believe you ; but for continued M, d’Avrigny, ivith a slow and 
pity’s sake, spare my life, my honour !” solemn tone, “ if any one falls ill in your house, 

“ M. de Villefort,” replied the doctor, with if you feel yourself attacked, do not send for 
increased vehemence, “ there are occasions me, for I will come no more. I will consent 
when I dispense with all foolish human cir- to share this dreadful secret with you ; but I 
cumspection. If your daughter had com- will not allow shame and remorse to grow and 
mitted only one crime, and I saw her increase in my conscience, as crime and 
meditating another, I would say ‘Warn misery will in your house." 

her, punish her, let her pass the remainder “Then you abandon me, doctor?” 

of her life in a convent, weeping and praying.’ “ Vos, for I can follow you no farther ; and I 
If she had committed two crimes, I would only stop at the foot of the scaffold. Some 
say, ‘Here, M. de Villefort, is a poison that further discovery will be made, which will bring 
the prisoner is nut acquainted with, one that this dreadful tragedy to a close.^ Adieu ! ” 

has no known antidoLe, quick as thought, “I entreat you, doctor?” “All the 

rapid as lightning, mortal as the thunderbolt ; horrors that disturb my thoughts make your 
give her that poison, recommending her soul house odious and fatal. Adieu, sir.” 
to God, and save your honour and your life, “ One word,-*on»: single word more, doctor ! 
for it is yoms she aims at ; and I can picture You go leaving me in all the horror ol' i«*y 
her approaching your pillow with her hypo- situation, after increa:, 5 "" it by what yiv; have 
critical smiles and her sweet exhortations, revealed to me. I!ut what win in.- imported of 
Woe to you, M. de Villefort, if you do not the sudden death of this poor old servant?” 

strike first ! ’ This is what I would say had “Truf," said M. d’Avrigny; “we will 

she only killed two persons ; but she has seen return.” The doctor went out first, followed 
three deaths. —has contemplated thiec mur* by M. dc Villefoit ; the terrified servants were 
dered persons, - -lias knelt by three corpses ! on the stairs and in the passage whore the 
To the seal fold with the poisoner !— to the j doctor would pass. “ Sir, ’ said D’Avrigny to 
scaffold ! Du >ou talk of your honour? Do Villefort, so loud that all might hear, “poor 
what l tell vou, and immortality awaits you ! ” Harrois has led too sedentary a life of late ; 

• Villefort lull on his knees. “ Listen,” said accustomed formerly to tide on horseback, or 
he; “I have not the strength of mind you ( in the carriage, to the four corners of Europe, 
have, or rather that which" you would not the monotonous walk lound that arm-chaii' 
have, if instead of my daughter Valentine has killed him : his blood has thickened ; he 
your daughter Madeleine were concerned.” was stout, had a short, thick neck, he was 
The doctor turned pale. “ Doctor, every son attacked with apoplexy, and I was called in 
of woman is born to suffer and to die ; I am too late. A propos” added he, in a low 
content to suffer and to await death.” tone, “take care to throw away that cup of. 

“ Beware,” said M. d’Avrigny ; “ it may syrup of violets in the ashes.” 
come slowly ; you will see it approach after The doctor, without shaking hands with 
having struck your father, your wife, perhaps Villefort, without adding a word to what be 
your son.” had said, went out amid the tears and lumen- 

Yillefort, suffocating, pressed the doctor's tations of the whole household. The same 
arm. “Listen!” cried he; “pity me, — evening all Villefort’s servants, who had 
help me ! No, my daughter is not guilty, assembled in the kitchen, and had a long fcon- 
If you dr&g us both before a tribunal I will sultation, came to tell Madame Villefort they 
fitiU ‘.No, my daughter not guilty wished to leave. No enneaty, uo proposi^ 
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of incrd&sed wages* could induce them to 
remain ; to every argument they replied, 
“We must go, for death is in this house.” 
They all left, in spite of prayers and entreaties, 
testifying their regret at leaving so good a 
master and mistress, and especially Made- 
moiselle Valentine, so good so kind, and so 
gentle. Villefort looked at Valentine as they 
said this. She was in tears ; and, strange as 
it was, in spite of the emotions he.felt at the 
sight of these tears, he looked also at Madame 
de Villefort, and it appeared to him as if a 
slight gloomy smile had passed over her thin 
lips, luce those meteors which are seen passing 
inauspiciously between two clouds in a stormy 
sky. 

CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE ROOM OF THE RETIRED BAKER. 

The evening of the day on which the Count 
de Morcerf had left Danglars’ house with 
feelings of shame and anger, mused by. the 
banker's declining the projected alliance 
between their two .families, M. Andrea Caval- 
canti, with curled hair, moustaches in perfect 
order, and white gloves, which fitted 
admirably, had entered the court-yard 
of the banker’s house in La Chnussee 
d’Antin. He had not been more than ten 
minutes in the drawing-room before he drew 
Danglars aside into the recess of a bow- 
winaow ; and, after an ingenious preamble, 
related to him all his anxieties and cares since 
his noble father’s departure. 1 Ie acknowledged 
the extreme kindness which had been shown 
him by the banker’s family, in which he had 
been received as a son, and where, besides, 
his warmest affections had found an object on 
which to centre in Mademoiselle Danglars. 


Danglars listened with the most profound 
attention ; he had expected ttys declaration 
the last two or three days ; and when at last 
it came, his eyes glistened as mi zh as they 
had lowered on listening to Morcerf. He 
would not, however, yield immediately to the 
young man’s request, but made a few con- 
scientious scruples. “Are you not rather 
young, M. Andrea, to think of marrying ? ” 

“ I think not, sir,” replied M. Cavalcanti 
9t In Italy the nobility generally marry young ; 
life is so uncertain, we ought to secure happi- 
ness while it is within our reach.” 


“ Well, sir,” said Danglars, “ in case your 
, proposals, which do me honour, arc accepted 
by my wife and daughter, by whom shall the 
preliminary arrangements he settled ? So im- 
portant ft negotiation should, I think, be con- 
ducted by due respective fathers of the young 
people.” 

“ Sir, my father is a mail of great foresight 
and prudence. Imagining I might wish to 
settle in France, he left~mc at his departure, 
together with the papers constituting my 
identity, a' letter promising, If lje approved of 
my choice, 150,000 livres per annum from the 


day I was married. So far as I can judge* I sup* 
pose this to be a quarter of my father’s revenue/’ 

“ I,” said Danglars, “have always intended 
giving my daughter 500,000 francs as her 
dowry ; she is, besides, my sole heiress.” 

“ AH would then be easily arranged if the 
baroness ftnd her daughter are willing. We 
should command an annuity of 175,000 livres. 
Supposing, also, I should persuade the marquis 
to give me my capital, which is not likely* 
but still is possible, we would place these two 
or three millions in your hands, whose talent 
might make it realize ten per cent.” 

“ I never give more than four per cent., and 
generally only three and a-half; but to my 
son-in-law I would give five, and we would 

share the profit.” “Very good, father-in- 

law,” said Cavalcanti, yielding to his low- 
born nature, which would escape sometimes 
through the .aristocratic gloss with which he 
sought to conceal it. Correcting himself im- 
mediately, he said, “Excuse me, sir; hope 
alone makes me almost mad, — what will not 

reality do?” “Rut,” said Danglars, who 

on his part did not perceive how soon the con- 
versation, which was at first disinterested, was 
turning to a business transaction, “there is, 
doubtless, a part of your fortune your father 
could not refuse you f ” 

“ Which ? ” asked ihe young man. 

“That you inherit from your mother.” 

“Truly, from my mother, Leonora Corsi* 
nari.” 

“ Ilow much may it amount to ? ” “ In- 

deed, sir,” said Andrea, “ I assure you I have 
never given the subject a thought ; but I sup- 
pose it must have been at least two million*.” 
Danglars felt as much overcome with joy as 
the miser who finds a lost treasure, or as the 
shipwrecked mariner who feels himself on the* 
solid ground instead of in the abyss which he 
expected would swallow him up. 

“Well, sir,” said Andrea, bowing to the 
banker resect fully, “may 1 hope?”—— — ' “You 
may not only hope,” said Danglars, “but con- 
sider it a settled thing, if no obstacle arises on 
your part.” 

“ I am, indeed, rejoiced,” said Andrea. 

“Rut,” said Danglars, thoughtfully, “how 
is it that your patron, M. de Monte-Crfeto, 
did not make this proposal for you ? ” Andrea 
blushed imperceptibly. “ I have just left the 
count, sir,” said he; “he is, doubtless, a 
delightful man, but inconceivably singular In 
his ideas ; he esteems me highly ; he eveu told 
me he had not the slightest doubt that my 
lather would give me the capital instead of 
the interest of my property ; he has promised 
to use his influence to obtain it for me ; but he 
also-declared that he never had taken on him- 
self the responsibility of making proposals for 
another* and he never would. I must, how- 
ever, do him the justice to add* that he assured 
me, if ever he had regretted the repugnance he 
felt tor such a step, it was on thisWcasion, be- 
cause he thought the projected union would be 
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a happy and suitable one. Besides, if he will 
do notnihg officially, he will answer any ques* 
tions you propose lo him. And now,'* con- 
tinued he, with one of his most charming 
smiles, “ having finished talking to the father- 
in-law, I must address myself to the banker.” 

“ And w hat may you have to say to him ? ” 
said Danglars, laughing in his turn. 

“That the day after to-morrow I shall have 
lo draw upon you for about four thousand 
francs ; but the count, expecting my bachelor’s 
revenue could not suffice for the coming month’s 
outlay, hasoffeied mcadraftfor twenty thousand 
francs. It bears his signature, as you see, 

which is all-sufficient.” “Bring me a 

million such as that,” said Danglars, “ I shall 
be well pleased ; ” putting the draught in his 
pocket. “ Fix your own hour for to-morroyv, 
and my cashier shall call on you with a cheque 
for eighty thousand francs.” 

“At ten o’clock then, if you please : I 
should like it early, as I am going into the 
country to-morrow.” 

“ Very well, at ten o’clock ; you are still at 
the Hotel des Princes ? ” 

“Yes.” The following morning, with the 
banker’s usual punctuality, the eighty thou- 
sand francs were placed in the young man’s 
hands, as he was on the point of starting, 
having leit two hundred francs for Caderousse. 
He went out chiefly lo avoid this dangerous 
enemy, and returned as late as possible in the 
evening. But scarcely had he stepped out of 
his carriage, when the porter met him with a 

J iarcel in his hand. “ Sir,” said he, “ the man 
uis been.” r 

“What man?” said Andrea, carelessly, 
apparently forgetting him whom he but too 
well recollected. 

“ Him to whom your excellency pays that 
little annuity.” 

“Oh!” said Andrea, “my father’s old 
servant. Well, you gave him the two hun- 
dred francs 1 had left for him?” 

“Yes, your excellency.” Andrea had ex- 
pressed a wish to be thus addressed. “ But,” 
continued the porter, “he would not take 
them.” Andrea turned pale ; but as it was 
dark, no one noticed his paleness. 1 1 What ! 
he* would not take them ? ” said he, with 
slight emotion. 

“No, he wished to speak to your excel- 
lency ; I told him you were gone out, which, 
after some dispute, he believed, and gave me 
this letter, which he had brought with him al- 
ready sealed.” 

.“Give it me,” said Andrea, and Jie read by 
the light of his carriage-lamp, — “You know 
where J live ; 1 expect you to-morrow morn- 
ing at nine o’clock.” 

Andrea examined it carefully, to ascertain if 
the letter had been opened, or if any indiscreet 
eyes had seen its contents, but it was so care- 
fully folded no one could have read it, and the 
seal was perfect. “Very well,” said he. 
/‘Poor man! he is a worthy creature.” He 


left die porter to ponder on* these v. rds, not 
knowing which most to admiic, tta master or 
tne servant. “ Take out the horses quickly, 
and come up to^me,” said Andrea to his 
groom. In two seconds the young man had 
reached his room and burnt Caderousse’s 
letter. The servant entered just as he had 
finished. “ You are about my height, Peter,” 
said he. 

“ I have that honour, your excellency.” 

•* You had a new livery yesterday? ” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ I have an engagement with a pretty little 
girl for this evening, and do not wish to be 
known ; lend me your livery till f to-morrow ; I 
may sleep, perhaps, at an inn.” Peter obeyed, j 
Five minutes after, Andrea left the hotel, com- 
pletely disguised, took a cabriolet, and ordered 
the driver to take him to the Cheval Rouge, at 
Picpus. The next morning he left that inn as 
he had left the Hfltel des Princes, without being 
noticed, walked down the Faubourg St. An- 
toine, along the Boulevard to Rue M^il- 
montant, and, stopping at the door of %e 
third house on the left, looked for some one of 
whom to make inquiry in the porter’s absence. 
“ For whom are you looking, my fine fellow ? ” 
asked the fruileress on the opposite sid$, 

“ M. Pailletin, if you please, my.jLgood 
woman,” replied Andrea. ' V' 

“ A retired baker ? ” asked the fruiterdl^ 

“Exactly.” “ He lives at thecijd 

yard, on the left, on the third story.” Anch&a 
went as she directed him, and on the third 
floor he found a hare’s paw, which, by Jthe 
hasty ringing of the bell, it was evident he 
pulled with considerable ill-temper. A moment 
after, Caderousse’s face appeared in the grating 
of the door. “Ah ! you are punctual,” said 
he, as he unbolted the door. 

“ Confound you and your punctuality ! ” 
said Andrea, throwing himself into a chair in 
a manner which implied that he would rather 
have flung it at the head of his host. 

“ Come, come, my little fellow, don’t be 
angry. See, I have thought about you — look 
al the good breakfast we are going to have ; 
nothing but what you arc fond of.* Andrea, 
indeed, inhaled the scent of something cook- 
ing, which was not unwelcome to him, hungry 
as he was ; it was that mixture of fat and 
garlic peculiar to provincial kitchens of an 
inferior order, added to that of dried and 
above all, the pungent smell of musk and 
cloves. These odours escaped from two deep 
dishes, which were covered, and placed on a’ 
stove, and from a copper pan placed in an old 
iron pot. In an adjoining room, Andrea saw 
al^o a tolerably clean table prepared, for two, 
two bottles of wine sealed, the one with green, 
the other with yellow, a considerable portion 
of brandy in a decanter, and a measure of 
fruit in a cabbage-leaf, cleverly arranged on an 
earthenware plate. 

“ What do you think of it* my little fellow ? * 
said 1 Caderousse, “Ay! that shells good! 
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you ki j#r l used to be a good cook ; do you re- 
’ collect h^w you used to lick your fingers ? You 
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I francs.” Caderousse shrugged up his shoul- 
! ders. “ It is humiliating, ’"said he, “ thus to, 
receive money given grudgingly ; an uncertain 
supply which may soon tail. You see I am 
obliged to economize, in case your prosperity 
should cease. Well, my friend, fortune is in- 
constant, as said the chaplain ol - — icgimenL 
1 know your prosperity Is great, rascal ; you 
arc to marry t he daughter of Danglars.” 
‘‘What ! of Danglars ! ” 

“ Yes, to be sure ! must I say Karon I king - 
lars. I might as well say Count Benedetto. 
He was an old friend of mine, and if he had 
not so bad a memory, he ought to invite me to 
your-wedding, seeing he came to mine. Yes*, 
yes, to mine ; forsooth ! he was not so proud 
then ; he was an under-clerk to the good M. 
Morrcl. I have dined many times with him 
and the Count dc Morccrf ; so von see l have 
some high connections, and were I to cultivate 
them a little, wc might meet in the same 

drawing-rooms.” “Come, your jealousy 

represents everything to you in .the wrong 
light.” 

“ That is all very fine, my Benedetto, but I 
knife on his apian, “ if 1 did not like you, do ! know what I am saying. J'erhaps I may one 
you think I should endure the wretched life ! day put on my best coat, and presenting myself 
you lead me ? Think for a moment : you have j nt the great gate, introduce myself. Mean- 
your^vant's clothes on— you therefore keep a while, let us sit down and eat.” Cnderoussr 
servant : I have none, and am obliged to pro* ! set the example, and attacked the breakfast 
parj&feiy own meals ; you abuse my rookery ! with good appetite, praising each dish he set 
bst&t&e Au dine at the table d’hote of the , before his visitor. Ihe hit rer seemed to have 
H6fel C$5 Princes, or the Cafe dc Paris, resigned himself : he drew the corks, and par- 
Well ! ?i, too, could keep a servant ; I, too, j took largely of the fish with ihe garlic and fat. 
could have a tilbury ; I, too, could dine whore ' “ Ah ! compeer,” said Caderousse, “you are 
I like ; but why do 1 not ? Because 1 would not ! getting on better terms with your old land- 

annoy mv little Benedetto. Come, just ac- ! lord ! ’ “Faith, yes,” replied Andrea, 

knowledge that I could, eh ! ” This address whose hunger prevailed over every other 
was accompanied by a look which it was by no l feeling. 


were > among the first who tasted any of my 
dishes, and I think you relished them toler* 
ably.” While speaking, Caderousse went on 
peeling a fresh supply of onions. 

“ But,” said Andrea, ill-tcmpcredly, 
dieut if it was only to breakfast with you, you 
disturbed me, I wish the devil had taken you.” 

“ My boy,” said Caderousse, scntentiously, 
“one can talk while eating. Anif then, you 
ungrateful being ! are you not pleased to sec 
an old friend ? I am weeping with joy." He 
was truly crying, but it would have been diffi- 
cult to say wjiether joy or the onions produced 
the greatest effect 011 the lachrymal gland of 
the old inn-kceper of the Ponl-du-Gard. 
“Hold vour tongue, hypocrite!” said An- 
drea ; “ you love me ! ” 

“ Yes, I do, or riiay the devil take me. I 
know il is a weakness,” said Caderousse, 
“ but it overpowers me.” 

y And yet il has not prevented your sending 
fear me to play me some trick.” 

‘‘ Come !” said Caderousse, wiping his large 


‘ Well ! ” said 


means difficult to understand. 

Andrea, “admitting your love, why do you j 
want me to breakfast with you ?** \ 

“ That I may have the pleasure of seeing j 
you, my little fellow.” j 

“What is the use of seeing me after wc 1 

have made all our arrangemyit ■. ? ” “ ISh ! j 

dear friend,” said Caderousse, “ art: wills ever 
made without codicils? But you first came to 
breakfast, did you not? Well 1 sit down, and j 
let us begin with these pilchards, anti ibis j 
9 fresh butter, which I have put on some vine- j 


So you like il, you rogue?” “So 

much tint I wonder how a man who can cook 
thus can complain of hard living.” 

“Do you see,” sai' 1 Caderousse, “all my 
happiness is maned by one thought?” 

“ What is that ? ” 

“ That I am dependent on another, I who 
have always gained my own livelihood 
honestly. ” 

“ Do not let that disturb you, ^ have enough 
for two.” 

IIC9U uuiivi, OTiiii.ii a . lid vc jnu vii awiui; i mv | ‘ ‘ No, truly ; you may believe me if you 

leaves, to please you, wicked one. Ah ! yes ; l will ; at the end or every month 1 am tormented 

you look at my room, my four straw chairs, ! by icmorsc.” “Good Caderousse!” 

my images, three francs each. But what do 1 “So much so, that yesterday I would not 
you expect ? this is not the Hotel des Princes.” | take the two hundred francs.” «*' 


1 Come ! you are growing discontented, 
you arc no longer happy ; you who only wish 
to appear a retired baker.” Caderousse sighed. 
“ Well, whnt have you to say ? you have seen 
. your dream realized.” 

“ I can still say it is a dream ; a retired 
baker, my poor Benedetto, i> rich— lie has an 
annuity.” 

** Well, you have an annuity.” 
hive?” 


•Ye:-, ^ncc I bring you vour two bundled 


“ Yes, you wished to sp-.-nk to me ; but tyas 
it indeed remorse, tell me ? ” 

“True remorse ; and, besides, an idea had 
struck me.” Andrea shuddered ; he always 
did so, at Cadeiousse’s ideas. “It is miser- 
able— do you s»-o ? — always to waif till the end 

of the month.” “Oh!” said Andrea, 

philosophically, determined to watch his com- 
“ I J panion narrowly “.does not life in wa't- 
ing ? Do I, for instance, are better ? Well, 


I w ait patiently, do I not ? 
voi.. n. 


p 
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“ Yes, * because instead of expecting two 
hundred wretched francs, you expect five or 
six thousand, perhaps ten, perhaps even 
twelve ; for you take care not to Jet any one 
know the utmost ; down there, you always 
had little presents, and Christmas-boxes, you 
tried to hide from your poor friend Caderousse. 
Fortunately he is a cunning fellow, that friend 
Caderousse.” 

“ There you are beginning again to ramble, 
to talk again and again of the past ! But 
what is the use of teasing me with so much 
repetition ? ” 

“Ah 1 you are only one-and-twenty, and 
can forget the past; I am fifty, and am 
obliged to recollect it. But let us return to 
business.” 

41 Yes.” “I was going to say, if I were 

in your place ” 

“ Well.” 44 I would realize ” 

14 How would you realize? ” 4 

44 I would ask for six months’ in advance, 
under pretence of being able to pmcliase a 
form, then with my six months' I would 
decamp.” 

“Well, well,” said Andrea, “that is no 
bad thought ! ” 

“ My dear frfend,” said Caderousse, “eat 
of my bread, and take my advice, you will 
be none the worse off, physically or morally. ” 

44 But, 11 said Andrea, “why do you not act 
on the advice you give me? Why do you not 
realize a six months’, a year’s advance even, 
and retire to Brussels? instead of living the 
retired baker, you might live as a bankrupt, 
using his privileges : that would be very 
good.” 

“ But how the devil would you have me 

retire on twelve hundred francs?” 14 Ah ! 

( nderousse,” said Andrea, “how covetous you 
arc ! two months since you were dying with 
hunger. *’ 

“ In eating the appetite grows,” said 
Caderousse, grinning and showing his teeth, 
like a monkey laughing or a tiger growling. 
“ And,” added he, biting off, with those large 
white teeth, an enormous, mouthful of bread, 
“ I have tormed a plan.'* Caderoussc’s plans 
alarmed Andrea s»dl more than his ideas; 
ideas were but ti.e germ, the plan was reality. 
“ Let me see your plan ; I dare say it is a 
pretty one.” 

“Why not? Who formed the plan by 

which we left the establishment of M ! 

eh ? was it not 1 ? and it was no bad one I 
believe, since here we are ! ” 

“I do not say,” replied Andrea, “that you 
never make a good one ; but let us see your 
plan.” 

“Well,” pursued Caderousse, “can you, 
without expending one sou, put me in the way 
of getting fifteen thousand francs ? No, fifteen 
thousand are not enough, I cannpt again be- 
come an honest man with less than thirty 
thousand francs.” 

“ No, 1 * replied Andrea, drily, “no I cannot.” 


41 1 do not think you understand me, ** re- 
plied Caderousse, calmly; “I said without* 
your laying out a sou. ” 

> 44 Do you want me to commit a robbery to 

spoil all my good fortune — and yours with 
mine —and both of us to be dragged down 
there again ? ” 

44 It would make very little difference to 
me,” said Caderousse, 44 if I were retaken ; I 
am a poor creature to live alone, and some- 
times pine for my old comrades ; not like you, 
heartless creature, who would be glad never 
to see them again ! ” Andrea did more than 
tremble this time, he turned pale. 

44 Come, Caderousse, no nonsense!” said 

44 Don’t alarm yourself, my little Benedetto, 
but just point out to me some means of gain- 
ing those thin y thousand francs Without your 
assistance ; and I will contrive it.” 

44 Well ! I will sec ! I will recollect you ! ” 
said Andrea. 

“ Meanwhile you will raise my mont*" to 
five hundred francs, my little fellow? I \ c 
a fancy, and mcau to get a housekeeper.” u 
“Well ! you shall have your five hui. ?<, ‘ 
francs,” said Andrea ; 44 but it is very hard To- 
me, my poor Caderousse- - you lake advan- 
tage ” " , 

44 Bah ! ” said Caderousse, “ wh\>n y *e 
access to countless stores. ” Ont*^ mV-T » 
said Andrea anticipated his compand • \Y , , 

so did his eye flash like lightning, f ' 'it* 1 '’ r ’is 
but for a moment. “ True,” he rcpli ( , \d 
my protector is very kind.” u 

“ That dear protector,” said Cadfcrcui«se ; 
44 and how much does lie give you monthly ? ’’ 

4 4 Five thousand francs. ” 

44 As many thousands ps you give me hun- 
dreds ! truly, it is only bastards who are thus 
fortunate. Five thousand francs per month ! 

what the devil can you do with all that?” 

“Oh ! it is*" no tumble to spend that; and I 
am like you, I want a capital.” 

“A capital!— yes — I understand — every 
one would like a capital. ” 

44 Well ! and I shall get one.*’ 

44 "Who will give it you —your prince ? ” 

4 4 Yes, my prince. But unfortunately I must 
wait.** 

4 ‘ You must wait for what ? ” asked. 
Caderousse, 

“ For his death.”-— 44 The death <j f your 
prince ? ” 

* * Yes. ” 4 4 How so ? ” 

44 Because he has made his will in my 
favour. ” 

“ Indeed ?” 44 On my honour.”. 

44 For how much ? ” 44 For live hundred 

thousand ” 

44 Only that ! It's little enough ! ” 

44 But so it is.” 44 No it cannot be ! ” 

44 Are you my friend, Caderousse? 1 ’ 

44 Yes, in lile or death.” 44 Well ! 1 will 

tell you a secret ” 

,i4 What iS it?”— “But remember — ” 
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All ! par client mate as a carp.*’-^— ** Well I 

t think ” Andrea stopped and looked 

round him. “You think? Do not fear; 

pardifiu! we are alone. ” “ I think X have 

discovered my father. ” 

“ Your true father?”——* 1 Yes.” 

“ Not old Cavalcanti ?” 

“No, for he is gone again ; the true one, as 
you say. ” 

“ And' that 'father is ” 

11 Well! Caderousse, it is Monte-Cristo.” 
“ Bah ! ” 

“ Yes, you understand, that explains all. 
He cannot acknowledge me openly, it appears, 
but he does it through M. Cavalcanti, and 
gives him fifty thousand francs for it.” 

“ Fifty thdltsand francs for being your father ! 
I would have done it for half that, for twenty 
thousand, for fifteen thousand ; why did you 
not ihmk of me, ungrateful man?” 

“ Did 1 know anything about it, when it 
was all done when I was down there?” 

41 Ah! truly! And you say that by his 
will " ' 

“ XXe leaves me five hundred thousand 
1' res.” 

Are you sure of it?” “ lie showed it 

me ; but that is not all — there is a codicil, as I 
said just now.” 

“Probably." “And in that codicil he 

a'* hedges me.” 

£$h ! the good father ! the brave father ! 

r^'er • /JLonest father ! ” said Caderousse, 
l ,4ii , V pl ate * n air between his two 
hr <cN. r „ 

•* say if I conceal anything from 

you ! ” 

“ No, and your confidence makes you 
honourable in my opinion : and your princely 
father, is he rich, very rich ? ” 

” Yes, in truth ; he does not himself know 
the amount of lii> fortune.” 

“Is it possible?” “ It is evident enough 

to me who am always at his hftuse. The 
other clay a banker’s clerk brought him fifty 
thousand francs in a portfolio about the size of 
your plate ; yesterday his banker brought him 
a hundred thousand francs iff gold.” Cade- 
rousse was filled with wonder ; the young 
man’s words sounded to him like metal ; and 
he thought >he could hear the lushing of cas- 
cades of Jouis. “And you go into that 
4 ouse?” cried he, briskly. “When I like.” 

Cadgrogsse was thoughtful for a moment. 
It wras easy to perceive he was revolving some 
important idea in his mind. Then suddenly, 
— How I should like to see ill that ! ” cried 

he ; “ how beautiful it must be ! ” “ It is, 

in fact, magnificent/ said Andrea. 

“And does* he not live in the Champs- 
Elvsces ? ’ 

* 5 Yes, No. 30.” “Ah l” said Cade- 

rotisse, “No. 30.” 

“ Yes, a fine house standing alone, tatween 
a court -yard and a garden, you must know' it.” 

“Possibly; but it is not the exterior 1 care 


Jorj ft is the interior 1 what beautiful furniture 
there must be in it ? ” • 

“ Have you ever seen the Tuileries ? ” 

“No.” 

“ Well ! it surpasses that.” “ It must be 

worth ones while to stoop, Andrea, when that . 
good M. Monte-Cristo lets fall his purse. ” 

“It is not worth while to wait for that,” 
said Andrea; “money is as plentiful in that 
house as fruit in an orchard.” 

“ But you should take me there one day 
with you.” 

“ How can I ? On what plea ? ” 

“ You are right ; but you have made my 
mouth water ; 1 must absolutely see it ; I shall 

find~a way.” “No nonsense, Caderousse 1” 

“ I will offer myself as frotteur.” “The 

rooms are all carpeted.” 

“ Well, then, I must be contented to imv 
ginc it.” 

“ That is the best plan, believe me.” 

“ T/y, at least, to give me an idea of what 
it is.” 

“ How can I ?” “ Nothing is easier. Is 

it large ? ” 

“ Middling.” “ How is it arranged ? ” 

“ Faith, I should require pen, ink, and 
paper, to make a plan.” 

“ They are all here,” said Caderousse, 
briskly. He fetched from an old secretaire a 
sheet of white paper, and pen and ink. 
“Here,” said Caderousse, “trace me all that 
on tbe paper, my boy.” Andrea took the pen 
with an imperceptible smile, nnd began. 

“ The house, as I said, is between the court 
and the garden ; in this way, do you see?” 
Andrea traced the garden, the court, and the 
house. 

“ High walls ? “Not more titan eight 
or ten feel.” 

“ That is not prudent,” said Caderousse. 1 
“ In the court are orange-trees in pets, turfy 
and clumps of flowers.” 

“ And no steel-traps ? ” “No.” 

“ The .stables ? ” — “ Are on either side of 
the gate, which you see there.” And Andrea 
continued his plan. “ Let us see the ground- 
floor,” said Caderousse. 

“ On the ground-floor, dining-room, two 
drawing-rooms, billiard-room, staircase in the 
hall, and little back staircase.” * 

“ Windows? ” 

“ Magnificent windows, so beautiful, so* 
large, that I believe a man of your size could 
pass through each frame.” 

“Why the devil have they any stairs with; 
such window's?” 

“ Luxury has everything.” 

11 But shutters ? ” 

“Yes, but they are never used. That 
Count >pf Monte-Cristo is an original, who- 
loves to look at the sky even at night.” 

“ And where do the servants sleep ?” 

“ Oh ! they have a house to themselves. 
Picture to yourself a pretty coach-house at the* 
right-hand side where the ladder* arc. kept. 
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wctl ! over that coach-house are the servants’ smoking. “When do you want your five 
rooms, with bells corresponding with the hundred francs?” said he to Caderousse.- 
different apartments.” “Now, if you have them.” Andrea took 

“ Ah, diable! bells did you say ?” five-and-twenty louis from his pocket. 

“What do you mean ? ” 44 Yellow boys ? ’’ said Caderousse : “ no, 

“ Oh, nothing ! 1 only say they cost a load I thank you.” 

of money to hang ; and what is the use of “ Oh ! you despise them.” 

them I should like to know ? ” “On the contrary, 1 esteem them ; but will 

“ There used to be a dog let loose in the i not have them.” 
yard at night; but it has been taken to the “You can change them, idiot; 'gold is 
house at Auteuil, to that you went to, you worth five sous.” 

•know.” “ Exactly ; and he who changes them will 

“Yes.” “I was saying to him only yes- follow friend Caderousse, lay hands on him, 

terday, ‘You are imprudent, M. Ic Comte; and demand what farmers pay him their rent 
for when you go to Auteuil, and take your ser- in gold. No nonsense, my good fellow ; 
vants, the house is left unprotected.’ ‘Well,’ silver simply, round coins with the head of 
said he, 4 what next ? ’ 4 Well, next, some some monarch or other on them.*? Anybody 

.day you will be robbed.’” “What did may possess a five-fianc piece.” “But do 

he answer ? ” you suppose 1 carry fi\e hundred francs about 

41 He quietly said, 4 What do I rare if with me i 1 should want a porter.” 

3 am ? ' ” “ Well, leave them with your porter ; he is 

“Andrea, he has some secretaire with a to be trusted; 1 will call for them.”' 44 To- 

spring ? ” day?” 

“ Flow do you know ? ” “ No, to-moriow ; 1 shall not have time to- 

44 Yes, which catches the thief in a trap aid day.” 

plays a tune. I was told there were such at the “ Well, to-morrow I will leave them when 

last exhibition.” I go to Auteuil.” 

“He has simply a mahogany secretaire, in j “May I depend on it?” “Certainly.” 

which tile key i- always kept.” “ And he j “ Because 1 shall secure my housekeeper on 

is not robbed i ” the strength of n.” 

“No; his servants are all devoted to him.” | “Slop! will that be all? Eh! Anj^will 

“There ought to be some money in lhat ! you nut torment me any moic? ” “NcSter.” 

secretaire ? ” caderousse had become so gloomy that Arijpea 

44 There may be. No one knows what feared he sin uld be nl.liged to notice Ime 
there is.” 'change. He lcdnuhled his gaiety arid care- 

44 And where is it?” “On the ti st floor.” le-*snc*>s. “ H«m sprightly you are!.” said 

“Sketch me the plan of that flo >r, ns you ’ Cadet ousse ; “ one would say you were already 

have done of the ground-floor, my boy.” j m possession of your propci tv.' “ No, un- 

41 That is very \sim] >lc.” Andrea took the fortunately; but when l do obtain it 

pen. 44 On the first story, do you see, there is 1 “ Well? ’ “ 1 shall remember old friends, 

( the ante-room and drawing-room ; to the light ! I only tell you lhat.” ^ 

of the drawing-room, a lihraiy and a study ; | “ ^ es, since von have such a good memory.” 

to the left, a bedroom and a dressing- roc »m. j 44 What do you want? I thought you had 
The famous secretaire is in the dressing loom." | ransomed nnr.” 

“ Is there a window in the dressing-room ?” “ I ? What an idea ! 7 who am going to 

“Two, one here and one theie.” Andrea j give you another piece of good advice, 
sketched two windows in the room, which j “W’hatisit?” 

formed an angle on the plan, and appeared u “To leave lxtiiind you the diamond you 
smallei square added to the long square of have on your finger. We shall both get in 
the bed room Caderousse became thought- trouble. You will ruin both yourself and me 

iut. “ Hues he often go to Auteuil?” added" lie* by your roily.” How so?” said Andrea. 

“ Two or three times a- week. To-morrow, “ How ! You put on livery ; you disguise 
for instance, he is going to spend the day and yourself as a servant, and yet keep a diamond* 
night there.” “ Aie you shuro of it ? ” on your finger worth four or five thousand 

“ He has invited me to dine there.” francs.” 

“Theie is a life, for instance.'' said Cade- “ You guess well.” 
roussc ; “ a town-house and a country-house. ’’ “1 know something of diamonds; I have 

.. “ That is what it is to be rich.” had some.” 

** And shall you dine there ? ” “ You do well to boast of it,” said Andrea, 

“ Probably.” “ When you dine there, who, without becoming angry, Caderousse 

do you sleep there?” fcaied, at this new extortion, quietly resigned 

“ If 1 like, I am at home there.” Cade* the ring. Caderousse looked so closely at it- 
rnusse looked at the young man as if to get at that Andrea well knew that he was examining 
the truth from the bottom of his heart. But if all the edges were perfect. 

Andrea drew a cigar-case from his pocket, “ It is a false diamond,” said Caderousse. 
took a llavannah, quietly lit it, and began 44 You are joking now,” replied Andrea. 
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44 Do not be angry ; we can try it.’* Cade- 
ronsse went to the window, touched the glass 
with it, and found it would cut. 

“ Conftteor /” said Cadcrousse, putting the 
diamond on his little finger ; “ I was mistaken ; 
but 'those thieves of jewellers imitate so well 
that it is no longer woith while to rob a 
jeweller’s shop — it is another branch of in- 
dustry ’paralysed.” 

“ Have you finished now ? ” said Andrea,— 
“ do you want anything more ? — will you have 
my waistcoat or my certificate? Make free 
now you have begun.” 

44 No ; you are, after all, a good companion ; 
I will not detain you, and will try to cure 
myself of ftiv ambition.” 

44 Hut take rare the same thing does not 
happen to you in selling the diamond you 
feared with the gold.” 

14 1 shall not sell it — do not fear it.” 

“ Not at least till the day after to-morrow,” 
thought the young man. 

“ Happy rogue ! ” said Cadcrousse ; “you 
are going to find your servants, your horses, 
your carriage, and your betrothed ! ” 

“Yes,” said Andrea. “We’l, 1 hope you 
will make me a handsome wedding-present the 
day you marry Mademoiselle Danglais.” 

“I have aheacly told you it is a fancy you 
have taken in your head.” 

44 What fortune has she?” .“Hut I tell 

you ” 

“A million?” Andrea shrugged up his 
shoulders. 

“Let it be a million,” said Cadcrousse; 
“ You can never have so much as I wish you.” 

44 Thank you,” said the young man. 

44 Oh, 1 wish it you with all my heart!” 
added Cadcrousse, with his hoarse laugh. 
** Stop, let me show you the way.” 

“ It is not worth while.” 44 Yes, it is.” 

“Why?” “Because there is a little 

secret, a precaution I thought ftit desirable to 
take, one of Iiurct and Kitchet s locks, revised 
and improved by Gaspard Caderousse ; I will 
manufacture you a similar one when you are a 
capitalist.” • 

“Thank you,” said Andrea; “I will Jet 

you know a week beforehand.” They parted. 
Caderousse remained on the landing until he 
had not only seen Andrea go down the three 
stories, but also cross the court. Then he re- 
turned hastily, shut his door carefully, and 
began to study, like a clever architect, the 
plan Andrea had left him, 

“Dear Benedetto,” said he, 44 1 think he 
will not be sorry to inherit his fortune, and he 
who hastens the day when he can touch his 
five hundred thousand will not be his worst 
friend. ” 


CHAPTER XXX. 

THE BURGLARY. 

The clay following that on which the conver- 
sation we have related took place the Count 
of Monte-Cristo set out for Autcuil, accom- 
panied by Ali and several attendants, and also 
taking with him some horses whose qualities 
he was desirous of ascertaining. He was in- 
ti uced to undertake this journey, of which the 
(lay before he had not even thought, and 
which had not either occurred to Andrea, by 
the arrival of Beriuccio from Normandy, with 
intelligence respecting the house and sloop. 
The house w'as ready, and the sloop, which 
had arrived a week before, lay at anchor in a 
small creek, with her crew of six men, who, 
after having observed all the requisite formali- 
ties, were ready again to put to sea. The 
count praised Bcrtuccio’s zeal, and ordered 
him to prepare for a speedy departure, as hU 
stay in France would not be prolonged more 
than a month. “Now,” said he, 44 I may re- 
quire to go in one night from Paris to T report ; 
let eight fiesh horses he in readiness on the 
road, which will enable me to go fifty leagues 

in ten hours.” “ Your highness had already 

expressed that wish,” said Beriuccio, “and 
the horses are ready. I have bought them, 
and stationed them myself at '.lie most desir- 
able posts, namely, in villages, where no one 

generally stops.” “That’s well,” said 

Mtjnte-Crisio ; 44 1 remain here a day or 
two, arrange accordingly.” As Bcrtuccio was 
leaving the room to give the requisite orders, 
Baptistin opened the door : he h 

a silver waiter. 44 What do you do here?* 

asked the count, seeing him covered with dust ; 
41 1 did not send for you I think ?” 

Baptistin, without answering, approached 
the count, and presented the letter. “ Im- 
portant and urgent,” said he. The count 
opened the letter, and read : — 

44 M. de Monte-Cristo is apprised that this 
night a man will enter his house in the Champs- 
Elysees with the intention of carrying off some 
papers supposed to be in the secretaire in 
the dressing-room. The count’s well-known 
courage will render unnecessary the aid of the 
police, whose interference might seriously 
affect him who sends this advice. The count, 
by any opening from the bed-room, or by con- 
cealing himself in the dressing-room, would be 
able to defend his property himself. Many 
attendants or apparent precautions would pre- 
vent the villain from the attempt, and M. de 
Monte-Cristo would lose the opportunity of 
discovering an enemy whom chance has re- 
vealed to him who now sends this warning to 
the count, — a warning he might not be able to 
send another time, if this first attempt should' 
fail and another be made.” 
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The county first idea was that this was an 
artifice — a gross deception, to draw his atten- 
tion from a minor danger in older to expose 
him to a gicaLci. lie was on the point of 
sending the letter to the commissairc tie police, 
notwithstanding the advice of his anonymous 
'friend, or, perhaps, because of that achicc, 
when suddenly the idea occurred to him that 
it might be some personal enemy, whom he 
alone should recognize ; and over whom, if 
such were the case, he alone could gain any 
advantage, as Ficsquc had done over the 
Moor who would have killed him. We know 
the count’s vigorous and daring mind, denying 
anything to be impossible, with that energy 
which marks the great man. From his past 
life, from his resolution to shrink fiom nothing, 
the count had acquired an inconceivable relink 
for the contests in which he had engaged, - 
sometimes against nature, sometimes .against 
the world, which may pass lor the devil. 

41 They do not want my papers,” said Monte- 
Crlsto, “they want to kill me ; thev are no 
robbers, but assassins. I will not allow M. 
le Prefetch* Police to inteifeic with my private 
affairs. I am rich enough, forsooth, to dis- 
pute his authority on this occasion.” The 
count recalled Daptistin, who had loll the room 
after delivering the lettc*. “ Ueturn to Paris," 
said he ; 44 assemble the seivants who remain 
there. 1 want all my hou*>ehold at Auteuil.” 

44 lint will no one remain in the house, my 

lord ?” asked Daptistin. “ Vos, the porter.” 

“My loi cl will remember that the lodge i- 

at a distance from the house.” ** Well i ” 

“The house might be stripped without his 
hearing the lea 4 noise.” 0 

41 by whom ? " - “ Uy thieves ” 


with, Ali, entered precipitately, and, by the 
servants’ staircase, of which he had the key, 
gained his bedroom without opening or dis- 
arranging a single curtain, without even the 
jortcr having the slightest suspicion that ihe 
louse which he supposed empty contained 
its chief occupant. 

Arrived in his bedroom, the count motioned 
to Ali to slop : then he parsed into the dress- 
ing-room, which he examined : all was as 
usual— the precious secretaire in its place, and 
the key in the secretaire. He doubly locked 
it, took the key, returned to the bedroom- 
door, removed the double staple of the bolt, 
and went in. Meanwhile Ali had procured 
the arms the count required, namely, a short 
carbine and a pair of double-barrelled pistols, 
with which as sure an aim might be taken as 
with a single-barrelled one. Tlius aimed, the 
count held the life of live men in his hands. 
It was about half-past nine ; the count and 
i Ali ale in haste a crust of bread and drank 
I a glass of Spanish wine, then Monte-Cristo 
J slipped aside one of the movable panels, 

■ which enabled him to see into the adjoining 
room. JJo had within hia reach his pistols 
i and his cat bine, and Ali, standing near him, 
held one of tho 5 e small Arabian naLchets, 
whose form has. not varied since the Crusade 4 :. 
Through one of tlu* windows of the lied room, 
on a line with that in the dressing-room, 
the count ctmlil see into the street. Two 
hours passed thus. It was intensely dark ; 
still Ali. thanks to his wild nature, and the 
count, thanks, doubtless, to his long confine- 
ment, could distinguish in the darkness the 
slightest movement of the lives. The little 
light in the lodge had been long extinct. It 


44 Vou arc a fool, M. Daptistin : thieves 
n*ght strip the house— it would annoy me less 
than lobe disobeyed.* 1 Daptistin bowed. 

“ You understand me?” said the count; 
44 bring your comrades lieio, one and all ; but 
let everything remain as usual, only close the 

shutters of the grouml-flom." 44 And those 

of the first-floor ? M 

“ Vou know thev are never closed. < h» ! ” 

The count signified his intention of dining 
alone, and that no one but Ali should attend 
him. ■ Having dificd with his usual tranquillity 
and moderation, tlu* count making a signal to 
Ali to follow him, wc.il out by the side-gate, 
and on reaching the D.ii- dc boulogne, turned, 
apparently without design, towards IViris, and 
at twilight found himself opposite his house 
in the Champs IClysees. All was dark; one 
solitary, feeble light was burning in the portei's 
lodge, abo.it forty paces distant from the 
house, a r s Daptistin had said. Monte-Cristo 
leant against a tree, and, with that eye which 
was so rarely deceived, searched the double 
avenue. *'\aniim*d the passers by, and care- 
fully looked down the neighbouring streets, -to 
see that no one w as concealed. Ten minutes 
passed thus, rftul he was convinced no one was 
watching him. lie hastened to the side-door 


\ might be expected that the attack, if indeed 
- an attack was projected, would be made from 
j the Mail case of the ground-floor, and not 
I from a window'; in Monte-Cristu’s idea, the 
villains soughL#hi$ life, not his money. It 
would be his bedroom they would attack, and 
they must reach it by the back staircase, or 
by the window in the dressing-room. The 
clock of the InvalWcs struck a quarter to 
twelve, the west wind bore on its moistened 
■■ gusts the doleful vibration of the three strokes, 

; As the last stroke died away, the count thought 
lie heard a slight noise in the dressing-room ; 
this first sound, or, rather, this first grinding, 
was followed by a second, then a third ; at 
the fourth, the count knew what to expect. 
A firm and well-practised hand was engaged 
j in cutting the four sides of a pane of glass 
i with a diamond. The count felt his heart 
j beat more rapidly. Inured as men may be to 
j danger, forewarned as they may be of peril, 

( they understand by the fluttering of the heart 
and the shuddering of the frame the enor-' 
incus difference between a dream and reality, 
between the project and the execution. How- 
ever, Monte-Cristo only made a sign to apprise 
Ali, who, understanding that danger was 
a pp niching fiym the other side, drew nearer 
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to hK master. Monte-Cristo was eager to 
ascertain the strength and number of his 
enemies. 

The window whence the noise proceeded 
was opposite the opening by which the count 
could see into the dressing-ioom. He fixed 
his eyes on that window, he distinguished a 
shado.w in the darkness; then one of the 
panes became quite opaque, as if a sheet of 
paper were stuck on the outside, then the 
square cracked without falling. * Through the 
opening an aim was passed to tind the fasten- 
ing, then a second ; the w indow turned on its 
hinges, and a man entered. He was alone. 

“That^s a daring rascal!” whispered the 
count. 

At that moment Ali touched him slightly on 
the shoulder ; he turned. Ali pointed to the 
window of the 100m in which they wcie, 
facing the street. “ Good ! 0 said he, “there 
arc two of them ; otu* acts while the other 
watches.” He made a sign to \li not to lose 
sight of the man in the street, and relumed to 
the one in the dressing-room. 

The glass-cutter had entered, and was feel- 
ing his way, his arms sti etched out before 
him. At last he appeared to have made 
himself familiar with all parts. There were 
two doors ; he bolted them both. 

When he drew near to that of the bedroom, 
Muutc-lTisto expected he was coming in, and 
raised one of his pistols : but he simply heanl 
the sound of the bolts sliding in their copper 
rings. It was only .1 pieeaution. The noc- 
turnal visitor, ignoiant of the count's having 
removed the staples, might now think himself 
at home, arid pursue his puipow* with full 
security. Alone and uncoiitiollvd, the man 
then drew Jtom his pocket something which 
the count could not discern, placed it on a 
stand, then went straight to the secretaire, felt 
the lock, and, contiaiy to hi, expectation, 
found that the key was missing, llut the 
glass-cutter was a prudent man, who had 
novkled for all emergencies. The count soon 
leard the rattling of a Jjunrh of shapeless 
keys, such as the locksmith bungs when called 
to force a lock, and which thieve; call nightin- 
gales, doubtless from the music of their nightly 
song when they turn the precious Jock. 
“ Ah ! ah ! ’’ whispered Monte-Cristo, with 
a smile of disappointment, “ he is only a 
thief!” 

But the man in the dark could not find the 
right key. He reached the instrument he 
had placed on the stand, touched a spring, 
and immediately a pale light, just bright 
enough to render objects distinct, was reflected* 
on the haftds and countenance of the man. 
“Hold!” exclaimed Monte-Cristo, starting 
back, “ it is ” 

Ali raised his hatchet. “ Don’t stir,” 
whispered Monte-Cristo, “ and put down your 
hatchet ; we shall require no arms.” Then 
he added some word* in a low tone, for the 
exclamation which surprise ha<$ drawn from 


the count, weak as it had been? had startled 
the man. who remained in the position of the 
old grinder. It w'as an order the count had 
just given, for immediately Ali wvnt noise* 
losslv, anil returned. l>caring a black dress and 
a three-cornered hnt. Slcanwhile Monte* 
Cristo had rapidly taken off his grcat-coat, 
waistcoat, and shirt, and one might distinguish 
by the glimmering through the open panel that 
he woie one of those pliant lunics of steel 
mail, of which the last in Fiance, where 
daggers are no longer feared, W’as worn, by 
King Louis X\ I., who feared the digger at his 
breast, and whose head was cleft with a hatchet. 
This tunic soon disappeared under a long 
.cassock, as did his hair under a priest’s wig ; 
the three-cot noted hat over tin: effectually 
transformed the count into an abhe. 

The man, hearing not lung more, had again 
raised himself, and while Monte-Cristo was 
completing his disguise, had advanced straight 
to the secretaire, whose Jock was beginning Jo 
cr;u*k under his nightingale. “Well done!” 
whispered the count, who depended ott the 
scoot spring, which was unknown to the pick- 
lock, clever as he might be,- “ well done ! — 
you have a fewrunimitox’ work there.” And he 
ad valued to the window. The man whom he 
had seen -waled on a fence had got down, and 
was still pacing the street ; but, strange as it 
appealed, he caicd not for those who might 
pass bom the avenue of the Champx-EJysees 
01 by the Faubourg St. Honore ; his attention 
was engi'»s«,od with what was passing .t ihe 
count*.-, and his only aim appeared to be to 
diircrii c\ciy movement in 1 he dressing-room. 

Monte-Cristo suddenly struck his finger on 
his forehead, and a smile passed over his lips. 
'Then. drawing near to Ali, he whispered, — 

“ Remain here, concealed in the dark, amt 
whatever noise you hear, whatever passes, 
only come in or show yourself if I call you.” 
Ali bowed in token of strict obedience. Montc- 
Crislo then diew a lighted taper from a closet, 
and when the thief was dev piy 1 ngnged with 
his lock, silently opened the door, taking care 
that the light should shine diioclly on hi> face. 
The door opened so quietly that the thief heard 
no sound. But, to his astonishment, Ihei^xmi 
was in a moment light. lie turned. 

“Good evening, dear M. Cadeiousse I n 
said Monte-Cristo ; “ what are you doing here 

at such an hour?” “The A bln: Busoni ! n 

exclaimed Caderousse ; and, not knowing how 
thK strange apparition could have entered 
when ht* bail bolted the doors, he let fall his 
bunch of keys, and remained motionless and 
stupefied. The count placed himself lie tween 
Caderousse and the window', thus cutting oft’ 
from the thief his only chance of retreat. 

+ 4 The Abbe Busoni ! ” repealed Caderousse, 
fixing his haggard gaze on the count. 

“ Yes, doubtless ! — the Abbe Busoni him- 
self,’’ replied Monte-Cristo, “ar#l I am very 
glad you recognize me, dear M. Caderousse ; 
it proves you have a good memory, for it must 
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be about ten years since we last met/* This 
Calmness of Busoni, combined with his irony 
/and boldness, staggered Cadcrousse. 

“ L’abbc ! Fabbe ! ” murmured he, clench- 
ing his fists, and his teeth chattering. 

44 So you would rob the Count of Monte- 
Cristo ? ” continued the false abbe.— 44 M. 
1’Abbe,” murmured Cadcrousse, seeking to 
regain the window, w r hich the count pitilessly 
intercepted,— “ M. FAbbe, I don’t know — 
believe me— I take my oath ” 

44 A pane of glass out,*’ continued the count, 
“a daik lantern, a bunch of false keys, ^ 
secretaire half forced ; it is tolerably evi- 
dent ” 

Cadcrousse was choking ; he looked round 
for some corner to hide in— some way of 
escape. “Come, come,” continued the 
count, 44 1 sec you are still the same— an 
assassin." 

“ M. FAbbe, since you know everything, 
you know it was not I, it was La Carconte ; 
that was proved at the trial, since T was only 
condemned to the galleys." — 14 Is your time 
then expired, since I find you in a fair way to 
1 return there ? ” 

“ No, M. FAbbe, I have been liberated by 
some one.” 

“That someone has done society a great 
kindness.” 

“Ah!” said Cadcrousse, “I had pro- 
mised ” 

“ And you are breaking your promise ! ” 
interrupted Montc-Cristo. 

“Alas, yes!'’ said Cadcrousse, very un- 
easily. 

“ A bad relapse ! That will lead you, if I 
mistake not, to the Place tie CJrevr. So much 
fibv worse — so much the worse, diarolo ! as 
they say in my country.” 

“M. FAbbe, 1 am impelled M 

41 Every criminal says the same thing.” 

4 ‘ Poverty—’* 

41 Pshaw ! " said Busoni, disdainfully ; 
44 poverty may make a man beg, steal a loaf 
of bread at a baker’s door, but not cause him 
to open a secretaire in a house supposed to he 
inhabited. And when the jeweller Johannes 
hachjust paid ydu 45,000 francs for the diamond 
I had given you, and you killed him to get the 
diamond and the money both, was that also 
poverty ? ” 

44 Pardon, M. FAbbe ! ” said Cadcrousse ; 
M you have saved my life once, save me 
again ! ** 

44 That is but poor encouragement.” 

44 Arc you alone, M. FAbbe, or have you 

there soldiers ready to seize me?” ‘ 4 1 am 

alone,” said the abbe, 44 and I will again have 
pity on you and will let you escape, at the risk 
of the fresh miseries my weakness may lead to, 
if you tell me the truth.” 

44 Ah, M. FAbbe,” cried Caderousse. clasp- 
ing his hands, and drawing nearer to Monte- 
Cristo, 44 1 may indeed say you are my de- 
liverer,” 


44 You mean to say you have been freed from 
confinement.” 

44 Yes, in truth, M. FAbb£” 

44 Who was your liberator? ” 

44 An Englishman.” 

4 1 What was his name ? ” 

4 4 Lord Wilmore. ” 

44 I know him ; I shall know if you lip.** 

44 M. FAbbe, I tell you the simple truth.” 

44 Was this Englishman protecting you?” 

14 No, not me, but a young Corsican, my 
companion.” 

“ What was this young Corsican’s name?” 

14 Benedetto.” 

44 Is that his Christian name?” “lie 

had no other ; he was a foundling.” 44 Then 

this young man escaped with you ? ” 44 He 

44 In what way? - 44 Wc weie working 
at St. Mandrier, near Toulon. Do you know 
St. Mandrier ?” 44 1 do.” 

44 In the hour of rest, between noon and one 
o’clock ” 

44 Galley-slaves having a nap after dinner ! 
Wc may w'dl pity the poor fellows ! ” said the 
abl >e. 

44 Nay,” said Caderousse, 44 one can’t always 
work— one is not a dog ! ” 

44 So much the better for the dogs ! ” said 
Monte-Cristo. 

44 While the rest slept, then, we went away 
a short distance ; we severed our fetters with 
a file the Englishman had given us, and swam 

away.” “And what is become of this 

Benedetto?” 

44 1 don’t know.” 44 You ought to know.’’ 

44 No, in truth ; we parted at Jlycres.” Ar< 
to give more weight to his protestation, Cade- 
rousse advanced another step towards the abbe, 
who remained motionless in his place, as calm 
as ever, and pursuing his interrogation. “You 
lie ! ” said the,, Abbe Busoni, with a tone of 
irrisistible authority. 

“ M. FAbbe ! ” 44 You lie ! This man 

is still your friend, and you, perhaps, make use 
of him as your accomplice.” 

44 Oh, Monsieur FAbbe ! ” 44 Since you 

left Toulon what have you lived on ? Answer 
me ! ” 4 4 On what I could get.” 

44 You lie ! ” repeated the abbe, a third 
time, with a still more imperative tone, 
Caderousse terrified, looked at the count. 

44 You have lived on the money he has given 
you. ” 44 True ! ” said Cadcrousse ; 44 Bene- 

detto has become the son of a great lord.” 

44 IIow can he be the son of a great lord?” ^ 

“ A natural son.” 

44 And what is that great lord’s name?” 

44 The Count of Monte-Crist6, the very 
same in whose house we are.” 

“ Benedetto the count’s . son ! ” replied 
Monte-Cristo, astonished in his turn. 

44 Forsooth ! I suppose so, since the count 
has found him a false father — since th£ county 
gives him four thousand francs a month, and 
leaves him $&o,ooo francs in his will” 
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4 1 Ah ! ah ! ” said the false abbe, who began to 
understand ; “and what name does the young 
man bear meanwhile ? ” 

“ Andrea Cavalcanti.” 

“Is it, then, that young man whom my 
friend the Count of Monte-Cristo has received 
into his house, and who is going to marry 

Mademoiselle Danglars ! ” “ Exactly.” 

“And you suffer that, you wretch! — you 
who know his life and his crime ? ” 

“ Why should I stand In a comrade’s way ? ” 
said Caderousse. 

“ Vou are right ; it is not you who should 
apprise M. Danglars, it is 1. 

“ l)o not do so, M. 1’Abbe.” 

“ Why not ? ” 

“ Because you would bring us to ruin.” 

“ And you think that to save such villains 
as you I will become an abettor of their plot — 
an accomplice in their crimes ? ” 

“M. l’Abbe,” said Caderousse, drawing 
still nearer. 

“ I will expose all.” “ To whom ? ” 

“To M. Danglars.” “By Heaven!” 

cried Caderousse, drawing from his waistcoat 
an open knite, and striking the count in the 
breast, “ you shall disclose nothing, M. 
l’Ablie ! ” To Cadcroussc's great astonish- 


“But would you ruin id#? “ If 
sought your ruin, fool, I should drag you tp 
the first guard -house ; besides, when that note 
is delivered, in all probability you will have no, 
more to fear. Sign it, then ! ” 

Caderousse signed it. “ The address 
A Monsieur le Baron Danglars, banker, Rufr 
de la Chaussee d'Antin.” Caderousse wrote , 
the address. The abbt* took the notch 
44 Now,” said he, “ that suffices —begone ! ” . 

“ Which way ? ” “ The way you came/* 

“ You wish me to get out at that window*** 
“ You got in very well.” 

44 Oh ! «you have some design against me, 
M. l’Abbe.” — 44 Idiot ! what design can* I 
have ? ” . 

44 Why, then, not let me out by the door?” 
44 What would be the advantage of waking 

the porter ? ” 44 M. l’Abbe, tell me, do you 

not wish me dead ? ” 

“ I wish what God wills.” 


“ But swear that you w ill not stiike me as I 
go down.” 

44 Cowardly fool ! ” 

“ What do you intend doing with me?" 

“I ask you what can I do? I have tried ' 
to make you a happy man, and you have turned 
out a murderer.”- 44 M. l’Abbe,” said 


ment, the knife, instead of piercing the count’s Caderousse, “ make one more attempt — try me 

breast, flew back blunted. At the same once more ! ” 44 I will,” said the count. 

moment the count seized with his left hand the “ Listen ! you know if I may be relied on.” 
assassin’s wrist, and wrung it with such “ Yes,” said Caderousse. 

strength that the knife fell from his stiffened “ If you arrive safely at home ” 

fingers, and Caderousse uttered a cry of pain. 44 What have I to fear, except from you?” 

Bui the count, disregarding his cry, continued 44 If you reach your home safely, leave Paris, 

to wring the bandit’s wrist, until, his arm being leayc France ; and wherever you may be, so 
dislocated, he fell first on his knees, then flat on long as you conduct yourself well, I will send 
the floor. The count then placed his foot on you a small annuity ; for, if you return home 
his head, saying, — “ I know not what restrains i safely, .then ” 

me from crushing thy skull, rascal ! ” 44 Then,” asked Caderousse, shuddering. 

44 Ah, mercy —mercy ! ” cried Caderousse. “ Then, I shall believe God has forgiven 

The count withdrew his foot. “ Rise ! ” said you, and I will forgive you too.” “ As true 

he. Caderoussero.se. • , as I am a Christian,” stammered Caderousse, 

44 What a wrist you have, M. l’Abbe ! ” said 44 you will make me die of fright ! ” 
Caderousse, stroking his arm, all bruised by 44 Now, begone !” said the count, pointing 
the fleshy pincers which had held it, — 44 what to the window. 

a wrist I ” “ Silence 9 God gives me Caderousse, scarcely yet relying on this 

strength to overcome a wild beast like you ; in promise, put his legs out of the window and 
the name of that God I act — remember that, stood on the ladder. 44 Now go down,” said 
wretch ! — and to spare thee at this moment is the abbe, folding his arms. Understanding 
still nerving Him.” he had nothing more to fear from him, 

, “Oh !” said Caderousse, groaning with pain. Caderousse began to go down. Then the 
“Take this pen and paper and write what I count brought the taper to the window, that it 
dictate.” might b^seen in the Champs-Klysces that a 

44 1 don’t know how to write, M. l’Abbe.” man was getting out of the window while 

“You lie! Take this pen ami write!” another held a light. 44 What are you doing, 

Caderousse, awed by the superior power of the M. PAbW? Suppose a watchman should 
abbe, sat down and wrote : — pass ? ” And he blew out the light. He then 

“ Sir,— Ttys man whom you are receiving descended, but it was only when he felt his 
at your house, and to whom you intend to foot touch the ground that he was satisfied he 
. marry your daughter, is a felon who escaped was §afe. 

with me from confinement at Toulon. He Mohte-Cristo returned to his bedroom, and, 
was No. 59 , and 1 No. 58 . He was called glancing rapidly from the garden to the street, 
Benedetto ; but he is ignorant of his real name, he saw first Caderousse, who, aft*r walking 
paving never known liis parents.” to the end of the garden, fixed his ladder 

*' Sign it t” continued the counfc • against the wall at a different part from where 
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tie came in.' "The count then looking over I 
into the street, saw the man who appeared to 
-lie waiting run in the same dirertion, and 
place himself against the angle of the wall 
‘.when- Caderousse would come over. Cade- 
rous.se < limbed the ladder slowly, and looked 
over the coping to see if the street was quiet. 
No one could be seen or heard. The dock 
of the Invalided stiuek one. Then Caderousse 
sal ast rid 1 coping, and, drawing up his 
ladder, pa,.rd it over the wall ; then began to 
deseeT]' 1 or rather to slide down by the two 
stanch’./'.,. -vlsich he did with an ease which 
proved ’io‘v accustomed he w as tb the exer- 
cise. kbit, once started, he cotdd not stop. 
Jn vain did he si. e a man st.iri hrom the shade 
when he was half-way d<»\vn--jn \ain did lie 
see an arm raided as he touched the ground. 
Ilefoie he could tlefcnd himself lhal arm struck 
him so violently in the back that he let go the 
ladder, rr) ing “Help!" A second blow 
struck him almost immediately in the side, 
and lie roll, calling “ Help ! murdei !” Then, 
as he rolled on the ground, his adversary 
seized him In the hair, and struck him a third 
blow in the cluM. This time Caderousse 
endeavoured to call again, but he could only 
utter a groan, and lie shuddered as the blood 
flowed from his three wounds. The assassin, 
finding lu* no longer cried, lifted his head up 
by the hair : his eyes were closed,* and mouth 
distorted. The murderei , sup] losing him dead, 
let fall his head and disappeared. Then 
Caderousse. feeling that he was leaving him, 
raised himself on hi> elbow, and, w'ilh a dying 
voice, cried with great effort,— “ Murdei !' I 
am dying ! Help, M. l'Abbe -help!” 

This mournful appeal pierced the darkness. 
rThe.dooi of the back -si. incase opened, then 
the side-gate of the garden, and Ali and his 
master were on the spot with lights. 


CHATTER XXXI. 

THE HAND OI- i.OI*. 

Caderousse continued to call piteously, — 
“M. l’Abbe, help! help ! ' 

“ What is the matter ? ” asked Monte-Cristo. 

“ Help ! ” cried Caderousse ; “I am mur- 
dered ! ” 

“We arc here ; — take courage ! ” 

“ All, it’s all over ! You ate come too late : 
you arc come to see me die. What blows ! 
what blood!*’ He fainted. Ali and His 
master conveyed the wounded man into a 
room. Monte-Cristo motioned to Ali to un- 
dress Via, and be .hen examined his dreadful 
wounds. * 

“ Mv Hod ! ” he exclaimed, “ thy vengeance 
is sometimes delayed, but only that it may fall 
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the more effectually.” Ali looked at his mas* 
ter for further instructions. 

“ Conduct here immediately the procureur 
dn roi\ M. de Villefort, who lives in the Fau- 
bourg St. Honore. As you pass the lodge, 
.wake the porter, and send him for a surgeon.” 
Ali obeyed, leaving the abbe alone with Cade- 
rousse, who had not yet revived. 

When the wretched man again opened his 
eyes the count looked at him with a mournful 
expression of pity, and his lips moved as if in 
prayer. 

“ A surgeon, M. l’Abbe — a surgeon ! ” said 
Caderousse. 

“ I have sent for one,” replied the abbe. 

“I know he cannot saie my hie, but lie 

may sliengthen me to gite my evidence.” 

“Against whom?” “Against my mur- 

derer." 

“ I )id > ou recognize him ? ” “ Yes —it 

was Benedetto. 

“The young Corsican?” “Himself.” 

“ Youi comrade?” 

“ Yes. Aftei giving me the plan of this 
house, doubtless hoping I should kill the 
count and lie thua become his heir, or that the 
count would kill me ami I should be out of 
his way, be waylaid me, and has murdered 

me.” “ I have aHo sent for the pmitmtr 

du roi 

“He will not come in time ; I feel mv life 
fast ebbing." 

“ Stop ! ” said Monte-CrislO. He left the 
room, and returned in five minute* with a 
phial. The dying man’s eyes were all the 
time riveted on the door, through which he 
hoped succour would arrive. 

“Hasten, M- l’Abbe ! — lias ten ! I shall 
faint again ! ” Monte-Cristo approached, and 
dropped on his purple lips Lhree or four diops 
of the contents of the phial. Caderousse drew 
a deep breath. “ Oh ! ” said he, “ that is life 

to me : more, Snore !” “Two drops more 

would kill you,” replied the abbe. 

“Oh, send for some one to whom I can 
denounce the wret<j)i ! ” 

“ Shall I write your deposition ? You can 

sign it." “Yes, yes, said Caderousse; 

and his eyes glistened at the thought of this 
posthumous revenge. Monte-Ciisto wrote : — 

“I die murdered by the Corsican Bene- 
detto, my comrade in the galleys at Toulouse, 
No. 59.”' 

“Quick, quick!” said Caderousse, “or I 
shall T>e unable to sign it.” 

Monte-Cristo gave the pen :o Caderousse, 
who collected all his strength, signed it, aqd 
fell back on the bed, saying, - L “ ^ ou will 
relate all the rest, M. l’Abbe ; you will say he 
calls himself Andiea Cavalcanti. He lodges 
at the Hf)tel ties Brinces. Oh, I am dying ! ” 
He again fainted. The abbe made him smell 
the contends of the phial, and he again opened 
his f eyes. His desire for revenge had not for- 
saken him. * 
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“ Ah ! you will tell all I have said : will 
you not, M- 1’Abbe?” 

“ Yes ; and much more. , ’ “What more 

will you say ? ” 

“ I will say he had doubtless given you the 
plan of this house, in the hope the count 
would kill you. I will say, likewise, he had 
apprised the count, by a note, of yom inten- 
tion ; and, the count being absent, I read the 
note, and sat up to await you.”* 

“ And he will be guillotined, will lie not ?*’ 
said Cadcroussc. “ Promise me that, and T 
will die with that hope.” 

44 1 will say,*’ continued the count, “ that he 
followed •and watched you the whole time, 
and when he saw* you leave the house inn to 

the angle of the wall to conceal himself.” 

te Did you sec all that ? ” 

44 Remember my words: 4 If von return 
home safely, 1 shall believe God has forgiven 
you, and 1 will forgive you also.’ ” 

44 And you did not warn me !” cried Cade* 
roasse, raising himself on his elbows. “You 
knew 1 should be killed on le.ning this house, 
and did not wain rue!’' — “No, lor 1 saw 
God’s justice placed in the hands of Benedetto, 
and should have thought it sacrilege to oppose 
the designs of Piovidencc.” 

44 God’s justice ! Speak not of it, M. 
l’Abbe. If God were just, you know many 

would be punished who now escape.” 

44 Patience !” said the abbe, in a tone which 
made the dying man shudder — 44 have pa- 
tience 1 ” Caderousse looker! at him with 
amazement. 44 Besides,” said the abbe, “ God 
is merciful io all, as he has been to you. lie 
is first a father, then a judge.” 

44 Do you then believe in God?” said Cade* 

ijpussc. 44 Had I been so unhappy as not 

to believe in Him until now,” said Monte- 
Crist o, 44 I must believe on seeing you.” 

Caderousse raised his cleifthccl hands to- 
wards heaven. 

44 Listen,” said the abbe, extending his hand 
over the wounded man, as if to command him 
to believe : 44 this is whatfhe God in whom, on 
your death-bed, you refuse to believe, has 
done for you: he gave you health, strength, 
regular employment, even fi lends — a life, in 
fact, which a man might enjoy with a calm 
conscience. Instead of improving these gifts, 
rarely granted so abundantly, this has been 
your course : you have given yourself up to 
sloth and drunkenness, and in a fit of intoxica- 
tion have ruined your best friend.” 

4 4 Help!” cried Caderousse, 44 1 require a 
surgeon, not a priest ; perhaps I am not mor- 
tally wounded — I may not die ; perhaps they 
can yet save my life. 

14 Your wounds arc so far mortal .that with- 
out the three drops I gave you you would now 
be dead. Listen, then.” “Ah ! ” mur- 

mured Caderousse, 44 what a strange priest 
you are ! you drive the dying to despair in 
stead of consoling them. ” • • 

“Listen,” continued the abW. 44 When 


you Had betrayed your friend God began not : 
to strike, but to warn you : poverty oveilobk 
you ; you had already passed half your life in 
coveting that which you might have honour- 
ably acquired, and already) ou contemplated 
crime under the excuse of want, when God ' 
worked a miracle in your behalf, sending you, 
by my hands, a foitune -brilliant, indeed, for 
you, who had never possessed any. Put this ’ 
unexpected, unhoped-for, unheard-of-fortune 
sufficed you no longer when mice you possessed 
it; you wished to double it; and how? by a 
murder! .You succeeded, and then God 
snatched it fnun vou, and brought you to 
justice.” " ' 

44 It was not 1 who wished to kill the Jew, # 
said Cadciousse ; “it was La Carconte. - ’* 

44 Yes,” said MonU-Ciisio, “and God, I can* ' 
not say in justice, for His justice would have 
slain you — buL God, in llis mercy, spared 
your life.” 

4 4 Fardicu / to transport me for life; how 
merciful ! ” 

44 You thought it a mercy then, miserable 1 
wietch! The coward, who feared death, re- 
joiced at perpetual disgrace, for, like all galley- 
slaves, you said, 4 1 may escape from prison, I ' 
cannot from the grave.’ And you said truly; 
the way w as opened for you unexpectedly : an 
Englishman visited Toulon, who had vowe.l 
to rescue two men from infamy, and his choice 
fell on you and your companion ; you received 
a second fortune, money and tranquillity were 
icstorcd to you ; and you, who had been coil- 
fkjnned to a felon’s life, might live as other' 
men : then, wretched creature ! then you 
tempted God a third time. 4 1 have not 
enough,’ you said, when you had more than 
you before possessed, and you committed % 
third crime, without reason, without excuse. 
God is wearied, he has punished you.” Cade- 
rousse was fast sinking. “Give me drink,” 
said he ; 44 I thirst — 1 burn l” Monte-Cristo 
gave him a glass of water. “And yet that 

villain, Benedetto, will escape !” 44 No one, 

1 tell you, will escape ; Benedetto will be 
punished.” 

44 Then you, too, will be punished, for you 
did not do your duly as a priest — you stfould 
have prevented Benedetto from killing me.” 

44 1,” .said the count, wdth a smile which petri- 
fied the dying man, “when you had just 
broken* your knife against the coat of mail 
which protected my breast ! Yet, perhaps, if' 
I had found you humble and penitent, I might 
have prevented Benedetto from killing you; 
but 1 found you proud and blood-thirsty, and 
I left you in the hands of God.” x 

44 1 do not believe there is a God 1 ” howled 
Caderousse ; “ you do not believe it ; you lie 
— Vou lie ! ” 

44 Silence ! ” said the abbe ; 44 you will force 
the last drop of blood from your veins. What I 
you do not believe in God when he is striking 
you dead? you will not believe in Him, w'ho 
requires but a prayer, a word, a tear, and He 
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will forgive ?' God, who might have directed 
‘ the assassin’s dagger so as to end your career 
1 in a moment, has given you this quarter of 
an hour for repentance. Reflect, then, wretched 
man, and repent/ 1 

* “ No,” said Caderousse, “ no ; I will not 

repent : there is no God, there is no Provi- 
dence— all comes by chance.” “ There is 

a Providence, there is a God,” said Monte- 
Cristo, “of which you are a striking proof, as 
,you He in utter despair, denying Him ; while 
k I stand before you, rich, happy, safe, and en- 
treating that God in whom you endeavour not 
. to believe, while in your heart you still believe 

in Him,” “But who are you, then?” 

asked Caderousse, fixing his dying eyes on 
, the count. “Look well at me!” said 


Monte-Cristo, putting the light near his face. 
—“Well! the abbe— the Ablx; Busoni.” 
Monte-Cristo took off the wig which dis- 
figured him, ancl let fall his black hair, which 
added so much to the beauty Of his pallid 
features. “ Oh ! ” said Caderousse, thunder- 
struck, “ but for that black hair, I should Say 
you were the Englishman, Lord Wilmore.” 

“I am neither the Abbe Busoni nor Lord 
Wilmore,” said Monte-Cristo ; “think again, 
do you not recollect me ? ” There was a magic 
effect in the count’s words which once more 
revived the exhausted powers of the miserable 
4 man.” “ Yes, indeed,” said he, “I think I 

' have seen you and known you formerly.” 

“ Yes, Caderousse, you have seen me, you 
knew me once.” 

“Who, then, are you? and why, if, you 
knew me, do you let me die ? ” 

“Because nothing can save you, your 
wounds are mortal. Had it been possible to 
kave your life I should have considered it 
another proof of Gods mercy, ancl 1 would 
again have endeavoured to restore you, I swear 
by my father's tomb.” 

“ By your father’s tomb ! ” said Caderousse, 
supported by a supernatural power, and half- 
raistng himself to see more distinctly the man 
who had just taken this oath which all men 
hold sacred ; “ who, then, are you ? ” The 
count had watched the approach of death. 
He* knew this was the last struggle, he ap- 
proached the dying man, and leaning over 
him with a calm and melancholy look, he 

whispered, — “ I am— I am ” And his 

almost closed lips uttered a name so low 
that the count himself appeared afraid to hear 
it. Caderousse, who had raised himself on 
his knees, and stretched out his arm, tried to 
draw back, then clasping his hands, and rais- 
ing them with a desperate effort,— 14 Oh ! my 
God! my God !” said he, “pardon me for 
having denied Thee ; Thou dost exist ; Thou 
art, indeed, man's father in heaven, and his 
judge on earth. My God, my Lord, I have 
long despisqd Thee ! Pardon me, my God ; 
receive me, O my Lord ! ” Caderousse sighed 
deeply, and fell back with a groan. The blood 
no longer flowed from his wounds. He was dead. 


“ One / ” said the count, mysteriously, his 
eyes fixed on the corpse, disfigured by so awful 
a death. Ten minutes afterwards the surgeon 
and the procureur du roi arrived ; the one ac- 
companied by the porter, the other by Aii, and 
were received by the Abbe Busoni, who was 
praying by the side of the corpse. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

BEAUCHAMP. 

HE daring attempt to rob the count was the 
topic of conversation throughout Paris for the 
next fortnight : the dying man had signed a 
deposition declaring Benedetto to be the 
assassin. The police had orders to make the 
strictest search lor the murderer. Caderousse ’s 
knife, dark lantern, bunch of keys, and cloth- 
ing, excepting the waistcoat, whicn could not 
be found, were deposited at the registry ; the 
coipse was conveyed to La Morgue. The 
count told every one this adventure had hap- 
pened during his absence at Auteuil, and that 
he only knew what was related by the Abbe 
Busoni, who that evening, by mere chance, 
had requested to pass the night in his house to 
examine some valuable books in his library. 
Bertuccio alone turned pale whenever Bene- 
detto’s name was mentioned in his presence ; 
but there was no reason why any one should 
notice his doing so. Villefort, being called 
on to prove the crime, was preparing the bre- 
viate with the same ardour as he was accus- 
tomed to exercise when called on to speak in 
criminal cases. 

But three weeks had already passed, and the 
most diligent search had been unsuccessful ; 
the attempted robbery and the murder of the 
robber by his comrade were almost forgotten 
in* anticipation of the approaching marriage of 
Mademoiselle Danglars to the Count Andrea 
Cavalcanti. It was expected this wedding 
would shortly take place, as the young man 
was received at the banker’s as the betrothed. 
Letters had been despatched to M. Cavalcanti, 
the count’s father, who highly approved of the 
union, regretted his inability to leave Parma 
at that time, and promised a wedding gift of 
a hundred and fifty thousand livres. It was 
agreed that the three millions should be in- 
trusted to Danglars to improve ; some persons * 
had warned the young man of the circumstances 
of his future father-in-law, who had of late sus- 
tained repeated losses, but with sublime dis- 
interested ness and confidence the young man 
refused to listen, or to express a single doubt 
to the baron. The baron adored Count 
Andrea Cavalcanti ; not so Mademoiselle 
Eugenie Danglars. With an instinctive hatred 
of matrimony she suffered Andrea’s attentions 
in order to get rid of Morcerf ; but when 
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Andrea urged has suit, she betrayed an utter 
dislike to him The baron might possibly 
base perceived it, but attributing it *o caprice 
feigned ignorance 

The delay demanded by Beauchamp had 
nearly expired Morcerf appreciated tht ad 
m< e of Monte C nsto to let things die away of 
thui own accord no om had taken up the 
remaik about the general and no one had ic 
cognized in the ofticti who betrayal the castlt 
of \ anino. the noble count in the House of 
Pteis Albeit, howcur, felt no Jess nisulit 1 f 
the few- lines which had nutated him wcic 
certainly intended as an insult Besides, tilt 
manner lmwhich Beauchamp had ebsed the 
( onfciencc left a bitter iccollection in his heait 
He cherished the thought of the duel, hoping 
to conceal its tiue cause even from his seconds 
J eauchamp had not lieen seen since the day 
he visited Albtrt , and these of whom tlie 
latter mquiicd always told him he was out on 
a jourmv which woull detain him some days 
When he was n> tile Imw One morning 
Albtrt w is aw kc by Ins vahtdt ehambre 
who aim unccd Beauchamp \lbert rublxd 
his eyes oidued his suv ant to inticduce him 
it) the mall smol mg r 1 mi an th ^rnuu 1 
flooi dresst 1 linnself quid ly and went lown 
lie f itind Beauchamp pacing tht room on 
1 cicen mg him Bcaucli imp stopped “ Vour 
u rival heic, witlu ut waiting my visit at your 
nmse today, links well, sir, said Allut 
“ 1 ell me, may I shake hands with y m ? 
saying, ‘Beauchamp, acknowhdrt you have 
input d me, and retain my friendship, or must 
L simply propose to you a choice of aims* 

“ Albert, said Beauchamp, with a look of 
soi row which stupefied the y oung mail, let 
u hist sit down and talk 

Rather, sir, UKoic we sit town, I must 
demind your answer ” 

‘‘Albert,” said the joutnali^ these arc 
questions which it is dithcult t< ansuu * 

“ I will facilitate it by repealing the ques 
tion, * Will you, or will you not retract? ” 

“ Morcerf, it is not enough to answer \ es 
or \o to que*t ons which concun the honour, 
the social interest, and the life of such a man 
tts the Lieutenant General Count de Mon erf, 
peer of b ranct 

“ W hat must then be done ? ’ 

“What I have done, Albeit I reasoned 
thus . Money, time, and fatigue, are no 
thing compared with the reputation and in 
t tercsts of a whole family , probabilities will 
' not suffice, only facts will justify a deadly 
codkbat with a friend if I stnkc with the 
sword, or discharge the contents of a pistol at 
a man with whom, for three years, I have been 
on terms of intimacy, I must, at least, know 
why I do so ; I must meet him with a heart 
at ease, and that quiet conscience which a man 
needs when h» own arm must save his 
life” 

^^Wellj” asked Morcerf, impatiently, “jvhat 


“It ^neans that I have just returned from 
\ amna " 

“ From \ anina ?” “\es ” 

“ Impossible 1 * 

“litre is my passpoit , examine the visa, 
— Geneva, Milan, Venice, Trieste, Dtlvmo, 
Yanina Will vou believe the government of 
a republic, a kingdom, and an empnc?” 
Albeit cast his eyes on the passport, then 
raised them in astonishment to Beauchamp 
“ \ ou have been to Yanina ? ” said he 
“Albert, had you been a stranger, a 
forugnti a simple lord, like that Lnglish 
mm who tame to demand satisfaction three 
m four months since and whom I killed to 
getnd of I should not haw taken this trouble $ 
but I thought this muk ot consult muon due 
to you 1 took a wetl to go, anothi r to re- 
turn, four davs of quarantine and foity eight 
houts to staj that , that makes three weeks 
I rt turned last night , and litre I am ” 

What circumlocution ' —How long you 
are be foie you tell me what I most wish to 

know 1 ’ Because, in tiuth, Vlbnr ** 

“ \ ou hesit att ’ 4 \es Iftai 

“ \ u fear to acknowledge that yourtoires 
pondent has decuvtd you > Oh ' no self love, 
Beiuchamj Ael now ledge it Btiurhamp, 
youi coui ige cann l be floul te 1 

44 N >t sc, munnuied th< journalist, “on 
the eontraiy * 

Albert turned frightfully pale ; h< endea. 
voural to speak but the woids died on 1m 
lips “My friend said Bcaiuhamp, m the 
most affection ate lone, 4 I should gladly make 

an apology —but, alas * 

J ut whit 7 ’ 

‘ I he pnagiaph was collect, my friend ” 

“ What that I icnch officer * 

1 \ l 1 ernand > • 

4 \es 

“ Hie traitor who suriendtred the castle of 

the man in whosi service lie was ” 

“ Pardon nu my friend, that man was your 
father 4 Albeit a Ivanced Biliously towards 
Beauchamp, but the latter restiamed him 
more by a nuld look than by his extended 
hand 44 My fuend,” said he, “here is a 
pio W of it • m 

4 Vlbtit opened tlie pai>cr it was an altos* 
tation of four notable inhabitants of \ amna, 
proving tlint Colonel 1 trnand Mondego, in 
the service of All Tebtlen, had siu rendered 
the castle for two million crowns The sg- 
natures were perfectly legal Albert tottered 
and fell overpowered m a chair It coUldno 
longer be doubted ; tht family name was fully 
given After a moments mournful silence 
his heart overflowed, and he gave way to a 
flood of tears Beauchamp, who had watched 
witlL sincere pity the young man’s paroxysm of 
grief, approached him “Now, Albert,” said be, 

“ you undei stand me > — Do you not ? I wished^ 
to see all, and to judge of everything for my- 
self, hoping the explanation would be in your 
father’s favour, and that J might do him justice* 
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But, on th$ contrary, the particulars which are braces or withhold my hand from his ? I a m 
given prove that Femand Mondego, raised by the most wretched of men. Ah ! my mother, 
All Pacha to the lank of governor general, is my poor mother ! ’ said Albert, gazing th lough 
no other than Count Fernand de Morcerf , hi< tears at his mother's poi trait ; “if you 
then , recollecting the honour you had done know this, how much must you suffer ? ” 
me, in admitting me to your friendship, I “ Come,” said Beauchamp, taking both his 

hastened to you. hands, “take coinage, my fticnd ” “But 

Albert, still extended on the chair, coveied how came tint first note inserted m your jour* 
his face with both hands, as if to prevent the nal? Some unknown enemy,— an invisible 
light from reaching him. “ 1 hastened to you,” foe has done this ” 

Continued Beauchamp, “to tell you, Albert, “The moic must you fortify yourself, Albert 
jxi this changing age, the faults of a fither Ltt no trace of emotion be visible on >oui 
Cannot revert upon his chilrhen. lew have countenance, bear voui grief as the cloiul 
passed through this revolutionary pc rum, in bears within it rum and death ; a fatal serut, 
the midst of which we were born, without know n only when the stoim buisls Go, mv 
some stain of infamy or blood to soil the mu triend, reserve youi stienglh for the moment 
form of the soldier, the gown, or statesman, when the crash shall come ” 

Now I have these proofs, Albert, and 1 am m “ You think, tlitn, all is not over yet ? ” said 

your confidence, no human power can force Albert, hoi ror tucktn 

me to a duel which your own < ons< u ncc “ I think nothing, my friend ; but all things 

would repioaeh you with as criminal, but I are possible A pntos ” 

come to offer you what you can no longer de “ What ? ” said Albtrt, seeing Leauchamp 
mand of me. Do you wish these pi oofs, hesitated 

these attestations, which I alone possess, to “Aie you going to miny Mademoiselle 
be destroyed? I)o you wish this frightful Danglars''” 

secret to remain with usi* Confided to me, it “ W liy do you ask me now ? “ lkciuse 

shall ntver escape my lips; say, Albert, my the rupture or fulfilment of this engagement 
friend, do you wish it ? ” is connected with tht peison of whom wc 

Albtrt threw lmnstflf on Beauchamp s neck, who speaking ’ - “ How J said All* it, 

“ Ah ! noble fellow ’ ” cried he. whose brow reddened “you think, M 

“Takt these,’ said Bcauchdmp, presenting Danglars ” 

the papeis to Albert. “I ask you only how your engagement 

Albert seized them with a convulsive hand, stands? Pray put no construction on my 
tore them in pieces; and, trembling lest the words I do not mean they should convey, and 
least vestige should escape, and one clay appear give them no undue weight ” 
to confront him, he appioachcd the vv.axlight, “Jvo,” Mid Albeit, “the mgagement is 

jjlways kept burning for cigars, and consumed tuoken off” “Well ’ ” said Beauchamp. 

every fiagment “Dear, excellent futnd ’ ’ Then, seeing the young man was abouttore- 
muimuH cl Albeit, still burning tht papers lapse into melancholy, * Lit us go out, 

3 “ Ltt all bt forgotten as a sonowful dream,” . Albert,” said he , “a ride jn the wood m the 
said Be luchamp , “let it vanish as the last phieton, or on hoistback, will icfrtsh you; 
sparks from the blackened paper, and disap wt will then return to breakfast, and you shall 
pear as the smoke from those silent ashes ” attend to youfaffairs, and 1 to mint ” 

“ Yts, yts,” said Albert, “ and may there “Willingly,” said All* it , “but let us 

remain only the eternal friendship which I walk , I think a little exertion would do me 
promised to my dtliverei, which shall be good” The two fnuids walked out on the 
transmitted to our children’s children, and fortress. When arrived at I a Madeleine, — 
shall always letmnd me that I owe my life and “ bmee we arc out,” said Beauchamp, “ let 
the.honour of my name to you ; for had this us call on M. de Monte Custo , he is admir 
been known, oh 1 Beauchamp, 1 should have ably adapted to revive one’s spirit*-, because he 
destroyed myself ; or, — no, my poor mother 1 never interrogates ; and, in my opinion, those 
1 could not have killed her by the same blow, who ask no questions are the best comforters. n 11 

—I should have fled from my country” “Gladly, said Albert; “I love him- 

“Dear Albert,” said Beauchamp. But this let us call, 
sudden and factitious joy soon forsook the 
young man, and was succeeded by still greater 
grief 

“Well,” said Beauchamp, “what still CHAPTER XXXIII. 

oppresses y ou, my friend ?” * 

“I am broken-hearted,” said Albert. thf journev. 

“ Listen Beauchamp ! I cannot thus, in a 

moment, relinquish the respect, the confidence, Monte-Cristo uttered a joyful exclamation 
amlpide vutn which a father's untarnished on seeing the young pc >ple together “AM 
name inspires a son Oh I Beauchamp, Beau ah ’ ” said he, “ I nope ail is explained 

champ* how shall I now approach mine? and settled.” “\es,” said Beauchamp; 

Shall I diaw back mv forehead from bn cm “ tlr absurd reports have died away, and 
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should they be, renewed, I would be the first 1 send them, but wifi have nothing more to do 
to oppose them ; so let as Speak no more of with the matter. 1 * • 

n ” | 44 And what does Mademoiselle d’Armitly 

“ Albert will tell you/* replied the count, say td> you for robbing her of her pupil ? 

16 that I gave him the same advice. Look,” ! “ Forsooth ! I know not : but 1 understand 
vidded he, “ I am finishing the most execrable . she is going to Italy. Madame Danglars 
morning’s work.”— “What is it?” said I asked me for letters of recommendation for 
AIl>ert ; “arranging your papers, apparently.” 1 the impresaii; I gave her a few lines for the 
44 My" papers, thank God, no ! my papers | director of the Valle Theatre, who is under 
are all in capital order, because I heue none ; some obligation to me But what is the 
but M. Cavalcanti’s.” • I mattei, Albeit? you look dull; are you, after 

“ M Cavalcanti’s? 1 ' asked Beauchamp. i all, unconscious!) m love with Mademoiselle 
“Yes; do you not know that this is a! Eugenie 
young nmn whom the count is introducing’* 1 i “ 1 am not iware of it.” said Albert, smil* 

said Morccif “Let us not misunderstand I ing sorrow fulh. Beauchamp turned to look 

each othei? * replied Monte-Cristo ; “I in- \ aLsome paintings. 44 But,* continued Monte* 
tioduu 1 no one, and ceitainly not M Caval C listo, “you are not in youi usual spirits?” 

canti.” “And who,” said Albert, with a “I have a dreadful headache,” said 

forced smile, “is to mairy Mademoiselle Albert 

Danglars instead of me, which gntvcs me 44 Well* my dear uscount,” said Monte* 
cruelly * Cristo, “1 ha\e an infallible remedy to pro- 

“ \\ hat 1 Cavalcanti is going to nmry pose to you.” “ \V hat is that ?” asked the 

Ar idemoist lie Danglars? M asked Beauchamp young man. 

M citunK ’ dovoutomt fioni the end of 41 A change.” — “ Indeed’ ” said Albert, 

the woilcP * said Monte C nsto ; 44 vou, a “ \ es, and as I am just now excessively 

journal! t, tht husband of tenown’ it is the annoved, I shall go from home. Shall we go 
t ilk of all T u is 1 tugi tht r ? ” 

‘ And you, count, have made this match ’ ” 44 ^ ou anno\ul, count **” said Beauchamp ; 

asked Beauchamp . “and by what?” 14 Patduu / you think 

44 1 ’ Silence, Monsicui le Nouvelhstc, do very lightly of it; I should like to see you 
not spread that rcpoit. I make a nutcli f with a brtvwte preparing in your house.” 

No, you do not know me ; I have done all in 44 \\ hafbrcviate ? ’ 

m\ power to oppose it. “ Yh 1 I under- . “ r Ihe one M de \ lllcfort is preparing 

stand, 1 said Beaut hamp, “on our friend ngamst my amiable assassin,-- some bngand 
Alberi’s account * ^ escaped from the galleys appaiently.”— — 

44 On ni) arc ounl, 1 said the vnung man; . “ Jjrut, said Beauchamp; “I saw it in the 

“oh, no, indvtd f the count will do me the ■ paper Who is this Cadeiousse?” 44 Some 

justue to i seit that I have, on tin* conti ary, ptovinual, it appears M dc Villefort heard 
always entr atccl him to brtak off my engage of him at Marseilles, and M. Danglais recol- 
incnt, and hinpily it is ended 1 he count lects having seen him Consequently, M. 1% 
prtteiuls 1 h vc not him to thank • but I per- Procurtur is veiy active in the nflair, and the 
ic*ctly well know to whom I am indebted.”— ■ piefect of police very much interested 1 and, 
“Iidtn, * snd Monte Cristo I have had thanks to that interest, for which I am very 
little to do with it, foi l am .it variance both grateful, they send me all the robliers of Paris 
with the lather-in law and the young man; *.nd the neighbourhood, undei pretence of their 
there is onlv Mademoiselle Eugenie, who ap- being Cade rousse’* murdeiers ; so that m three 
pears but little charmed vfcth the thoughts of months, if this continue, every robber artd 
matrimony, and who, seeing how little I was assassin in France will have the plan of my 
disposed to persuade her to i enounc e her dear house at his fingers’ end. I am resolved to 
liberty, retains any affection for me ’ desert them and to go to some* remote comet 4 

44 And do you say this wedding is at hand >” of the earth, and shall be happy if you wiU 

— — 44 Oh, yes, xn spite of all I could say. I accompany me, viscount.” 44 Willingly.” 

do not know the young man, he is said to lie “Then it is settled >” 44 Yes, but 

of good family and rich ; but I never trust to where ? ” 

vague assertions. I have warned M Danglars 44 1 have told you, where the air is pure, 
.of it till I am tired, but he is fascinated with wheie every sound soothes, where one is sure 
his Lucquois. I have even informed him of to be humbled, however proud may be his 
a circumstance I considet veiy serious ; the nature. I love that humiliation, I who am 
young man.was either changed by his nurse, master of the umveise, as was Augustus.” — ~ 
stplen by gipsies, or lost by his tutor, I scarcely 44 But where are you really going > ” 
know which But I do know his father lost “To sea, viscount ; vou know I am a sailor, 
sight of him foi more than ten years ; wbat I wds rocked when an infant in the arms of 
he did during these ten years, God only old Ocean, and on the bosom of the beautiful 
knows. Well, all that was useless. They Amphitnte ; I have sported with the green 
have commissioned me to write to the major mantle of the one and the azure* robe of the 
to demand papers ; and here # they ar^ 1 1 other ; I Jove the sea as a mistress, and pine 
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if I do not often see her.*V— — ** Let us go, 
count To sea ? ” “ Yes.” 

44 You accept my proposal ? ’ 4 ‘ I do.” 

44 Well, viscount, there will lie in my court- 
yard this evening a good tra\ filing britska, 
'With four post-horses, in wlurh one may rest 
as in a bed ; M. Beauchamp, it holds foui 

very well, will you accompany us?” 

“ Thank you, I have just leturned from sea.” 

44 What ! you hav e been to sea ? Yes, 

[ have just made a little excursion to the Boi- 
romdes islands ” 

44 What ol that* come with us,” said 
^lbert, 

44 No, dear Morcerf, you know I only refuse 
when the thing is impossible, besides, it is 
important,” added he m a low tone, “ that 
I should remain in Pans just now to watch tht 

paper.” 44 Ah! you an a good and ui 

excellent fnend,” said Albert ; “yes, you are 
right ; watch, watch, Beauchamp, and try to 
discover the enemy who made this disc losure ” 
Albert and Beauchamp paited ; the last pres 
.sure of their hands ♦ \j rtssed what thtn 
tongues could not before a stranger. 

44 Beauchamp is a wot thy fellow,” said 
Monte-Cristo, when the journalist was gone ; 
14 is he not, Albert * ” 

44 Ye», and a since ic fnend; I ln\e him 
devotedly. But now we are alone, although 
it is immaterial to me, where are we going* 1 

44 Into Noimand), if you like”* — “De 
hghlfiri; shall we be (pule retired'' have no 
society, no neighbour * 

44 Our companions will be riding horses, 

dogs to hunt with, nnd i fishing bon 

“Exactly what I wish foi ; I will ap. h <°my 
mothei of my intention, and return tr /i»u ” 

“But shall you lx allowed to go into 
^Normandy ? ” 

“ I may go where I please." 

“ Yes, I am awaie you may go alone, sinu 
I once* met you in Italy but toaceompmy 
the m)st( rious Monte-Cristo * ' — “ You for- 
get, count, that I ha\e olten told you of the 
deep intciest my muther takes m you ” — — 
M 4 Woman is fickle,’” said 1 iancis I ; 
‘woman is like a wate of the sea,’ said 
Shakspeare ; both the gieat king and the poet 
ought to have 4 known womans nature well ” 
— 44 My mothei is not such a woman ; cart- 
ful m forming hu opinion, she' change's it 
not.” 

“Yes, tiuly,” said Monte Cristo, with a 
sigh ; “ and do you think she is in the least 

interested in me*”- “ 1 repeat it, you must 

really he a very strange and supmoi man, foi 
my mother is so absorbed by the mteiest you 
have excited, that when I am with her she 
speaks of no one else.” 

“And does she try to make >ou dislike 

me?” 

“ On the contrary, she often says, 4 Moicerf, 
I lieheve the count to be a noble fellow, try to 
gain his esteem. 1 ” 

44 Indeed ! ” said Monte-Cristo, sighing.— 


44 You see, then,” said Albert, “that instead 
of opposing, she will encourage me. ” 

44 Adieu, then, until five o clock ; lie punc- 
tual, and wc shall airive at twelve or one.** 
— “ At Treport? ” 

44 Yes ; or in the neighbourhood.” 

“ But can we travel forty-eight leagues in 
eight hours * ” 

“ Easily,” said Monte-Ciisto. 

44 You aie certainly a prodigy; you will 
soon not only sui pass the railway, which would 
not beveiy difficult m h ranee, but even the 
telegraph.” 

“Meanwhile, viscount, since wc cannot* 
pcrfoim the journey in less thm seven or 
eight houis, do not keep me waiting 

“Do not lear, I h.i\e little to piepait.” 
Monte ( risto smiled a-, he nodded to Albert, 
tin n remained a moment absorbed m deep 
meditation. f But passing his hand aeioss lus 
foiehead jis if to dispel his revent, he ung the 
bell twice, and Bcrtuccio enttred. “Biitue- 
cio," said he, 14 1 inti nd going this evening to 
Normandy, instead of to moirow oi iln next 
day ; you will ha\e sullu unt turn bc.f>ie five 
o’clock; despatch aimssuigu to uppnst the 
glooms at the first station M de Morccrf 
will accompany me. ’ Bciture to obevial, de- 
spatched a couritr to Pontoisc to say ihe 
tiavelhng-carriage would arrive at six o’clock, 
hiom 1‘ontoise anothei expiess was sent to 
tin nt xt stage, and m six houis all the hoists 
stationed on tht road were ready. Befoie his 
departure, the count went to IJuydtt’s apart- 
ments, told her his intention, anil lesigned 
everything to hei can Albert was punctual. 
1 Ik lourney soon In time lntucsting from its 
i apicnty, of which Mon erf had foimed no pre- 
vious idea. “Truly,’ said Monte Cnsto, **with 
your post-horses going at the* rate* of two leagues 
an hum, and that absurd law that one ♦laveller 
shall not pass anothei without permission, so 
that an invalid or ill-tempered travellei may 
detain those who are well and active, it is im- 
possible to move ; I escape this annoyance by 
travelling with my ow n postilion anil horses ; 
do I not, Ah ?" *• 

The count put his head out of the window 
and whistled, and the horses appt*ared to fly. 
Tht carnage i oiled with a thundering noise 
over the pavement, and every one* turned to 
notice the dazzling meteor. All, smiling, re- 
peated the sound, grasped the reins with a firm 
hand, and spurted his horses, whose beautiful 
manes floated m the breeze. This child of the 
desert was in his element ; and with his black, 
fate and sparkling eyes, appealed m the cloud* 
of dust lie* raised like the genius of the simoon 
and the god of the hurricane. 44 1 never knew 
till now the delight of speed,” -said Morcerf, 
and the last cloud disappeared from his brow ; 
‘'but where the devil do you get such horses? 
are they nude to order?”— 14 Precisely," 
said the count ; 44 six years since I bought a 
hoise m Hungary remarkable for its swiftness. 
Th^, thirty-two that we shall Use to-night an 
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its progeny ; they are all entirely black, with 
the ext option of a star upon the forehc id ” 
“That is perfectly admit able , but whit do 
you do, count, with all these horses ? ” 

44 You see, I travel with them * 

41 But you aie not always travelling ” 

** When I no longer require them, Bertuc 
cio will sell them, and ht expects to realize 
thnty or forty thousand francs by the sxle ” 

44 But no monarch m 1 uiope will Ik wcxlthv 

enough to purchase the m * # 1 Ik n he w ill 

sell them to some Eastern uziei, who will 
empty Ins coffer, to purchase them uul refill 
them l>y applying the bastinado to lus sub 
jects * 

‘ Count* may I suggest one ulci to you* 

44 ( eitainly ’ 

I It IS that, next to you, Butuecio nm I 1 c 

the riche t gentlemau m 1 mopi * Y u I 

are mistaken, Mscount , I bclu \e he In*. not i I 
lranc m lus possession 

4 Thu lie mu t bt i won hi My deli 
count, if you tell me in my more muvellms 
things, 1 warn y m I lull n >t belitve them ’ 

‘ 1 eountenmee nothing thit l nun ell ms, i 
M Albeit tell me, why lots i stew uel lob I 
his masle i ? 

4 l»tt uisL, I supp )st it is his intuie to (1 ) 
so, foi the love of lobbin^, 

II \ ou arc mistil i n it is lx i uisc he h is a I 
wife anil finuly, ind unbilious de nesfoi him 
self aiul them Als ) bet uise lit l not sure of | 
always lctammg his siluition, aid wislies to 
prt»vide for the future Now, M Bellmen is 

lone in tht world, he use iny propt ay with 
cut accounting for the use he nukis f it , he 
lssuiencNei loleivemy seruee 4 Why* * 

4 Betuise l should mvci get i bettu 

44 Piobibilities nc deceptive ’ * lull 1 

deal in certainties, he i* the 1 si sennit 
ovei whom y<u hut the power <1 life' and 
death 

44 Do you p Assess that right oy,t Tcrtuecio? 
14 \t:s 

'Iherc aie woids whieii close i corners it i >n 
as if with m non d >m , such was the count s 
44 yes lhe wholt | nn^ey was performed 
with equal rapidity, the thirty two hoists, dis 
persed at seven stiges, armed in eight hours 
At midnight thty arrivtd at the gite of a 
beautiful paih lhe porter was m attendance, 
he had been apjuised by the groom of the last 
stage of the counts appioach At half past 
two in the morning Morctrf was conducted to 
Ins apartments, where a b ith and suppt i were 
prepared The seivantwho had travcllcl at 
the back of the carnage waited on hun, 
Baptistin, who rode m front, attended the 
count Albert bathed, took his supper, and 
went to bed All night he was lulled by the 
melancholy noise of the swell of the sea On 
rising, he went to his window, which opened 
on a terrace, having the sea in front, and at 
the back a putty park bounded by a small 
forest. In a creek Jay a little sloop, with a 
narrow keel and high masts, bearing on its 


I flog the Monte<£nsto arms, which were a 
mountain or , on a sea azure, with a crops 
guh v on the shield Aiound tht schooner lay 
a numbti of small fishing boats belonging to 
the tishuincn of the neighbouring village, ap 
humble subjects aw uting ordtrs from then 1 
queen Ihcic, is in every spot wheic Monte- 
Cristo stopped if but foi §wo days, all was 
eomfoit , life became easy. 

Albert found in hi* anteroom two gun*,\ 
with all the accoutumem* foi hunting, a 
high r loom < n the rt iound floor, containing 
all the ingt m ms instiumcnts the 1 nghsh have 
inxuitt I f i) fisl mt lhe diy pissed in pur* 
suing those txucis^ m which Monte-Cmto 
cMtllcl, iluy kill (I i lo/ni phtnsnnts m the 
pirt is man\ ti nit in the sue mi, dined m a 
tuiitt ovcilo 1 the Oitan, and took tea in 
the hbnn 

1 wails the evening cf the third day, 
Albeit, c mplcftly tired with the cxeiuse, 
which ip | c m d Spoil to Monte k nslo, was 
sleeping in m mm dun lie u the window, 
while tin < unit w is dt signing witn his aichi- 
Ucttlic pi m of i conscrv Uon in his house, 
win ii the Mum 1 of i horse at full speed on the 
hiji i ad made \Ibeit look up Jit was dis* 
i s it tally in pus d to ste Ins own a del de 
ch mil ii, whom he hid not brought, that he 
mi*, hi not me onvc uu nee Monte Cnsto 

44 lloientm here r ” cued he, starting up; 
44 1 my qjoLlici ill** And he hastened to 
the d Kir Monte <_ ustu w itched him, he saw 
him apjuouh the \ del who drew a small 
seali d pireel fiom hi* pocket, containing a 
new ] ipei and a lettei 44 hiom whom is 
tin ^ said he cagtrly 44 1 10 m M Beau* 
champ, lephecl I loientin 

‘Did lie send you*’ — “\es, sir; he 
suit foi nk. to lus house , g ivc me money for 
my journey, proeured a liaise, and made mf 
pionuse not to stop till I had rejoined you ; I 
hive come in fifteen horns 4 

Albert opt ried tht lettei with feai, uttered a 
shrink on rea Ung the fust line, and sci7C*d the 
papei His sight was dimmed, his legs sank 
under him, ind he would have fallen had not 
J lorentin suppoitcd him 

‘ J'u i young man 1 ’ said Monte-Cristo, 
with 1 1 iw voict , “ it is then true that the; sin 
of the father shall fall ou the children to die 
thud and fourth generation Meuiuhile AI 
bert had rev iv eel, and continuing to lead, he 
threw back his han, saying 44 1 lorentin. is 

your horse ht to k turn lmnic Irately ** 44 It 

is a pool lame post hoist m 

44 In what state was the h nrc wnen you 
left* ’ — “All was quiet , bu» on returning 
from M Beauchamps, I found madamc in 
teais , she had sent It r me to know when you 
would return I told hei my aiders from M 
Beau hamp she first extended her irms to 
pn vent me, but after a moments inflection, 
*(io.* said she, * 1 lorentin, and fetch 
him ” 

4, \e , my mother,” said \ll»til, “I will 
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return,' and woe to the infamous wretch ! But 
first I must |;o ” 

He returned, completely changed, to the 
room where he had left Monte-Cristo ; he had 
gone onl as usual, but returned with a trem- 
bling voice, a feverish look, a thieatening eye, 
and a tottering step, 4 * Count,” said he, “I 
thank you for youVhospitality, which 1 would 
gladly have enjoyed longer ; l>\il !• must return 

to Paris.” •“ Whut has happened ?” 

' “ A great misfortune, more important to me | 
than life. (Question me not, 1 pray you, but j 

lend me a horse.” “ Viy stables are at your ! 

command, viscount ; but you will kill yourself ! 
by riding on horseback ; take a postchai.se or 
, a carriage. ” 

41 No, it would delay me, and I requite* that 
fatigue you fear ; it will do me good.” Albert 
reeled as if shot with a cannon-ball, and fell on 
a chair near the door. Monte-Cristo saw not 
this second weakness, he was at the window, 
calling — “ Ali, a horse for M. Morcerf ! quick, j 
he is in a huiry!” These words restored | 
Albert, he darted from the room, followed by j 
the count. “ Thank you ! ” cried lie, throwing 
himself on his hm sc. “ Return as soon as you 1 
can, Florcntin. Must I use any password to 

procure a horse?” “ t >niy dismount, anoi her ; 

will be unmediaicly saddled.” Albert hesi- 
tated a moment. “ Vou may thii# my do- i 
parture strange and foolish,” said flic young : 
man; “you know not how a paiajjraph in a 
newspaper may txasperab*. Read that,” said 
he, 4 * when i an gone, that you may not be 
witness of mv uigei." 

While theV mm picked up the paper he put 
spurs to his lease, and started with tin i.ipi'lity 
of an arrow. The count watched him with a 
feeling of compassion, ami when lie had com- 
pletely disappeared, lead as follow - : - 

“ The French oflkvi in die senicc of Ali, 
Pacha of Vanina, alluded to three weeks since 
in the Impartial, who not only sunvmkrol 
the castle of Vanina, but sold his benefactor to 
the Tuiks, styled himself truly at that time 
Fernand, as our honourable brot her states ; hut 
he has since added to his Christian name a title 
of nobility and a family name. He now calls 
himself the O of Morcetf, and tanks among 
the pojr.;.” 

Thus this tci iblc secret, which llcauchamp 
had so generously destroyed, appealed again as 
an armed phantom : and another paper, cruelly 
infoimed, had published, two days alter Albert's 
departure for Normandy, the few lines which 
had almost distracted the unfortunate young 
man. 


BONT£-CmT& 

CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THE TftlAL. 

Ar eight o'clock in tiie morning Albert had 
arrived at Beauchamp's door. The valet -de- 
chambre had received orders to introduce him 
into his master's room, who was just then 
bathing. “Here I am,” said Albert. 

44 Well, my poor friend,” replied Beauchamp, 

“I expected you.” “I need not say, I 

think you are loo faithful and too kind to have 
spoken of that painful circumstance. Your 
having sent for me is another proof of your 
affection. So, without losing timfc, tell me, 
have you the slightest idea whence this terrible 
blow proceeds ? ” 

“ I think I have some clue.” 44 But first 

tell me all the particulars of this shameful 
plot.' 7 Beauchamp proceeded to relatti to the 
young man, overwhelmed with shame and 
giiel, the following facts : —Two clays pre- 
viously, the article had appeared in another 
paper besides the Impartial, and, what was 
moie seiious, one that was well known as a 
government paper. Beauchamp was break- 
fasting when he read the passage : he sent 
immediately foi a cabriolet, -and hastened to 
the publisher's office. Although professing 
diametricnlK opposite principles Horn those of 
the editor of the accusing paper, Beauchamp, 
as it sometimes, we may say olLen, happens, 
was his intimate friend. The editor was read- 
ing, with apparent delight, a leading article in 
( the same paper on heel-root sugar, probably a 
composition of his own. 

1 “Ah! pa ni it'u !" said Beauchamp, 44 with 
•‘the papei in your hand, mv friend, I need not 

! tell you the cause «>f my visit." “Are you, 

, perchance, concerned m the sugar question?” 

' asked the editor of the ministerial paper. 

| “ No,” repVcd Beauchamp. “ I have not 

| considered the question ; a totally different 
I subject interests me." — “ What is it?” 

| “ The article relative to Morcerf.” 

44 Indeed ! la il*iot a curious affair? ” 

| “So curious, that I think you are running 
I a gicat risk of a prosecution for defamation of 
| character.” 

' “Not at all; w>e have received with the 
Information all the requisite proofs, and we are 
quite sure M. de Morcerf will not raise his 
voice against us ; besides, it is rendering a 
service to one's country to denounce those 
wretched criminals who are unworthy of the 
honour it bestows on them.'’ Beauchamp 
remained thunder-struck. “ Who, then, has 
so correctly informed you?” asked he; “for 
my paper, which had announced the subject, 
has been obliged to slop for want of proof; 
and yet we are more interested than. you in 
exposing M. de Morcerf, as he is a peer of 
France, and we are of the opposition.” 

“ Oh ! that is very simple : we have not 
sougju to scapdalizc ; this news was brought 
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to ns. A man arrived , yesterday, from V anina, ! 
'bringing the formidable bundle ; and, as we j 
hesitated to publish the accusatory article, he i 
told us it should be inserted in some otlici | 

p a p er -” 

Beauchamp understood that nothing twftined 
but to submit, and left the olfice to deiptcli a 
courier to Morcerf. But he had beeHTtmable 
to send ’to Albert the following partitfttlnis, as 
the events had transpired after the messenger’s 
departure ; namely, that the same day a great 
agitation was manifest in the Hoir-c of Peers 
among the usually calm groups of the noble 
assembly. Every one bad arrived almost 
before the usual hour, ancj was conversing on 
the melaiicnoly event which was to attract the 
attention of the public towards one of their 
most Ilustrious metnbcis. Some vveie pci using 
the article, others making comments and re- 
calling circumstances which substantiated the 
charges still more. The count was no favourite 
with his colleagues. Like all upstarts, he had 
had recoin se to a great deal ol haughtiness to 
maintain his position. The true nobility 
laughed at him, the talented repelled lum, and 
the honourable instinctively despised him. 
Such were the extremities to which the count 
was driven : the finger ol God once pointed at 
him, every one was prepaicd to ra!se the hue 
and cry after him. 

The Count dc Morcerf alone was ignorant of 


when the orator resumed. He .stated his 
scruples and the ditficultics of the case : it was 
the honour of M. de Morcerf, and that of the 
whole House, he proposed to defend, by pro- 
voking a debate on those personal questions 
always so warmly agitated. He concluded by 
calling for an examination, jvhich might con- 
found die calumnious rcporAefore it had time 
to spread, and to restore M. de Morcerf to the 
position he had long held in public opinion* 
Morcerf was so completely overwhelmed by 
thi*. enormous and unexpected calamity that 
he could scarcely stammer a few words as he 
looked round on the assembly. This timidity, 
which might proceed from the astonishment 
of -innocence as well as the shame of guilt, 
conciliated some in his favour; for men who 
are truly generous are always ready to com- 
passionate when the misfortune of their enemy 
surpasses the limits of their hatred. The pre- 
sident put it to the vote, and it w r as decided 
the examination should take place. 1 he count 
was asked what time he required to prepare 
his defence. MorcerPs courage had revived 
when lie found himself alive after this horrible- 
blow. “My lords,” answered he, “it is not 
by time I could repel the attack made on me 
by enemies unknown to me, and, doubtless, 
hidden in obscurity ; it is immediately, and by 
a thunderbolt, 1 must repel the flash of light- 
ning which, for a moment, startled me. Oh ! 


the news. He did not take in the paper con- 
taining the defamatory news, ami had passed | 
the morning in wnling letters and in trying a 
horse, lie arrived at his usual hour, with a 
pioud look and insolent demeanour ; he 
alighted, passed through the corridors, and 
entered the house without observing the hesi- 
tation of the door-keepers or the coolness of 
his colleagues. Business had already com- 
menced half an hour when he cnteied. Every 
one held the accusing paper, but, as usual, no 
one liked to take upon himstflf the responsi- 
bility of the attack. At length an honourable* 
peer, Morcerf s acknowledged enemy, ascended 
the tribune w’ith that solemnity which an- 
nounced the expected mftncnl had arrived. 
There Was an imposing silence ; Morcerf .alone 
knew not why such profound attention was 
given to an orator w'ho was not always listened 
to with so much complacency. The count did 
not notice the introduction, in which the 
speaker announced that his communication 
would be of that^rital importance that it de- 
manded the undivided attention of the House ; 
but, at the names Vanina and Colonel Fer- 
nand, he turned so awfully pale that every 
member shuddered and fixed his eyes upon 
him. Moral wounds have this peculiarity, 
they conceal themselves but never close ; 
always painful, always ready to bleed when 
touched, they remain fresh and open in the 
heart. 

The article having been read during this 
painful silence, was only then disturbed by a 
universal shudder, and immediately restored 


that I could, instead of tnking up this defence, 
shed my last drop of blood to prove to my 
noble colleagues that 1 am their equal in 
worth.' 1 These words made a favourable im- 
pu^sion on behalf of the accused. “ I demand, 
then, that the examination shall take place as 
soon as possible, and I will furnish the House 

with all necessary information.” “ What 

clay do you fix ? ” asked the president. • 

“ To-day I am at your service,” replied the 
count. 'The president rang the bell. “ Does 
the House approve that the examination should 
take place to-day Yes ! ” was the 

unanimous answer. 

A committee of twelve members was chosen 
to examine the proofs brought forward by 
Morcerf. The examination would commence 
at eight o’clock that evening in v thc committee- 
room, and, if it were necessary to postponfe it, 
it w'ould l>e lesumed each evening at tne same 
hour. Morcerf asked leave to retire ; he had 
to collect the documents he had long been 
preparing against the storm which his sagacity 
had foreseen. 

Albert listened, trembling now with hope, 
then with anger, and then again with shame ; 
for, from Beauchamps confidence, he knew 
his father was guilty ; and he asked himself 
how, since lie was guilty, he could prove his 
innocence. -Beauchamp hesitated to continue 
his narrative. “What next?” asked Albert. 

“ What next ? My friend, you impose a 
painful task on me. Must you # know all?” 
— — “ Absolutely ; and rather from your lips 
than another’s.” “Prepare your courage 
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then ; for f riever will you have required it deed, all the committee also,” said Beau* 
moic.” Albert passed his hand over his fore- champ. 

head, as if to try his strength, as a man, who “ Meanwhile, the president carelessly 
is preparing to defend his life, proves his shield opened the letter which had been brought to 
and bends his sword. 11c thought himself him the first lines aroused his attention : 
strong enough, for lie mistook fever foi energy, he rqjjSjl them again and again, and fixing his 
“ Proceed, said Jie. eyes de Morcerf, — ‘ M. le Comte,’ said 

“The evening™ rrived : all Paris was in ex- he, ‘you have said the vizier of Yanina had 
pcctation. Many said your father had only to confided his wife and daughter to your care? ’ 

show himself to confound the charge ; many ‘ Yes, sir,’ replied Morcerf, ‘ hut in that, 

others said he would not appear ; while some like all the rest, misfortune pursued me ; on my 
asserted they had seen him start for Brussels, return, Yasiliki and her daughter Haydee had 

and others went to the police-office to inquire disappeared.* Did you know' them?’ 

if he had taken out a passport. I used all my ‘ My intimacy with the pacha and his unlimited 
influence with one of the committee, a young confidence had gained me an introduction to 
peer of my acquaintance, to get introduced them, and 1 had seen them above twenty 
into a sort of gallery, lie called for me at times.’ 

seven o’clock, and, before any one bad armed, “‘Have you any idea what is become of 

asked one of the door-keepers to place me in them ?* 4 Yes, sir, 1 heard they had fallen 

box. 1 was concealed by a column, and victims to their son ow, and, perhaps, to their 
mi^ht witness Lhe whole of the terrible scene poveity. I was not rich ; my life w r as in con- 
which was about to take place. At eight slant danger ; I could not seek them, to my 
o’clock all were in their places, and M. de great i egret.’ The president frowned imper- 
Morcerf entered at the last stroke, lie held ceplibh. 4 ( ienllunen." said he, 4 you have 
some papers in his hand : his countenance was heard M. le Comte de Morrcrf's defence. Can 
calm, and step firm, his dress particularly you, M. le Comte, produce any witnesses to 

nice, and, m cording to the ancient military the truth of what )ou ha\c abated?’ 

costume, buttoned completely up to the chili. 4 Alas ! tw>, sir,* replied the count, ‘all those 
His presence produced a good effect. Ili* who surrounded the vizier, or who knew' me 
committee was composed of liberal men, at bis court, are either dead or scattered ; 
several of whom came foruaid to shake hands alone, I believe of all my countrymen, l sur- 
with him.” I \i\c<l that dieadful war: I have only the 

Albert felt his heart bursting at these pat- ! letters of Ali Tebclcn, which I have placed 
ticulars, but gratitude mingled with his sorrow ; : before you ; the ring, a token of his good-will, 
he would gladly have embraced those who i which is here ; and, lastly, the most convincing 
had given his father this proof of esteem «t a | proof I can offer, namely, after an anonymous 
moment when his honour was so powerfully | attack, the absence of all witness against my 
attacked. 44 At this moment one of the door- | veracity and the purity of my military life.* 
keepers brought in a letter f<»r the president, j A lminmn of npptobation ran through the 
<* You are at liberty to speak, M. do Morcerf,' | assembly: and at this moment, Alberi, had 


said the president, as he unsealed the letter ; 
and the count began Ins defence, 1 assure von, 
Alberi, in a most eloquent and skilful mnnnci. 
lie produced document*, proving that the 
vizier of Yanina had, to the last moment, hon- 
oured him with his entire confidence, since he 
had intrusted him with a negotiation of life 
and death with the emperor. He plod need 
the ring, hUnrnk ol authority, with which Ali 
Pa£ha generally sealed hi* letteis, and which 
the latter had given bint that he might, on his 
return at any hour of the day or night, or even 
in his harem, gain avet^ to him. Vnfoi- 
tunatcly, the negotiation luiled, and when he 
returned to defend his benefactor, be was dead. 
•But, 'said the count, Sogieai was Ali Pacha’* 
confidence, that, on his death-bed, he resigned 
his favourite mistress and her daughter to my 
care.’ *' Albert started on healing these words : 
the history of Haydee recurred to him, and he 
remembered what she had said of that message 
and the ring, and the manner in which she 
had been sold and made a slave. 

“And what effect did this discourse pro- 
duce?’* anxiously inquired Albert. 

“I acknowledge it affected me, and. in- 


; nothing more tianspircd, your father's cause 
1 bad been gain'd. I t only remained to'put it 

to the vote, when the president resumed 
‘Gentlemen, and you, M. le Comte, you will 
not be displeased, 1 presume, to listen to one 
who call* him self, (i very important witness, 

! and who has just presented himself. He is* 
j doubtless, come lt> prove the peifeci innocent 
of our colleague. Here is a letter 1 have just 
; locoived on the subject : shall it be read, or 
shall it be passed over? and shall we net re- 
gard this incident?’ M. de Morcerf turned 
pale, and clenched his hand* on the papers he 
held. The committee dctfSdtd to hear the 
letter ; the count was thoughtful and silent. 
The president read : -- 

“ 4 Mr. President,— I can furnish the com- 
mittee ol inquiry into the conduct $f the Lieu- 
tenant-General Count de Morcerf in Epirus 
and in Macedonia with important particulars.* 

“The president paused, and the count 
turned pale. The president looked at his 
auditors. 4 Proceed/ was heard on all sides. 

1 The president resumed : 

I was on the spot at the death of AH 
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Pacha; I 'was present during his last mo- \ plied she. ‘I am Haydee, the daughter of 
ments; I know what is become of Vasiliki i Ali Tebclen, pacha of Vanina, and of Vasiliki, 
and Haydee; I am at the command of the ! his l >e loved wife.’ 

committee, and even claim the honour of being ■ “ The blush of mingled pride and modesty 

heard. I shall be in the lobby when this note which suddenly suffused the cheeks of the 
is delivered to you.* . young female, the brilliancy of her eye, and 

‘“And who is this witness, or rather this her highly important conunun nation, produced 
enemy? ’asked the count, in a tone in which an inexpressible effect on the assembly. As 
there was a visible alteration, 4 We shall j for the count, he could not have been mote 

know, sir,’ replied the president. # 4 Is the ! overwhelmed if a thunderbolt had fallen at his 

committee willing to hear this witness?’ | feet and opened before him an immense gulf. 

4 Yes, yes,’ said they all at once. The door- i 4 Madame,’ replied the president, bowing with 
keeper was called. 4 Is there any one in the j profound respect , 4 allow me to ask one quo.* 
lobby?’ said the president. ! tion, it shall be the last : Can you prove the 

44 ‘ Yes, sir? 4 Who is it ? ’ ‘ A female, authenticity of what you have now stated ? ’ 

accompanied by a servant.’ Every one looked ‘lean, sir,* said Haydee, drawing from 

at his neighbour. 4 Introduce the female , 1 under hgr veil a satin satchel highly perfumed ; 
said the president. Five minutes after the 4 for here is the register of my birth, signed by 
door-keeper again appeared : all eyes were my father and his principal officers; and that 
fixed on the door, and I,” said Beauchamp, of my baptism, my father having consented to 
“shared the general expectation and anxiety, my being brought up in my mother's faith ; 
Behind the door-keeper walked a female en- this latter has been sealed by the grand pri- 
veloped in a large veil, which completely con- mate of Macedonia and Kpiru*, and lastly (ami 
cealed her. It was evident, from her figure perhaps the niibi important), I lie record of 
and the perfumes she had about her, that this the sale of my person and that of my mother 
was a young and elegant woman, but that was to the Armenian merchant, El-Kohbir, by the 
all. The piesident requested her to throw French officer, who, in Ins infamous bargain 
aside her veil, and it was then seen she was with the l*oire, had reserved as hr, part of the 
dressed in the Grecian costume, ancl was booty, the wife and daughter of his henefoe- 
rcmarkably beautiful.” tor, whom he sold for the sum of four hun- 

44 Ah!” said Albe 1 *., “it was she.” d red thousand francs.’ .\ greenish paleness 

“Who?” spread over the count’s cheeks, and his eyes 

“Haydee.” 44 Who told you that ?” became bloodshot at these terrible imputa- 

44 Alas ! I guess it. But go on, Beauchamp, tions, which were listened to by the assembly 
You see I am calm and strong. And yet wc with an ill-foreboding silence. Haydee, still 

mint be drawing near the disclosure.” caln** but whose calmness was more dreadful 

44 M. do Morccrf,” continued Beauchamp, than the anger of another would have been, 
“looked at this female with surprise and handed to the president the record of her sale, 
terror. Her lips were about to pass his sen- registered in Arabic. It had been supposed 
lence of life or death. To all the committee some of these papers might be registered in# 
the adventure was so extraordinary and the Arabian, Romaic, or Turkish language, 
curious that the interest they h^d felt for the and the interpreter of the Jfou>e was in at- 
count’s safety became now quite a secondary tendance. One of the noble peers, who was 
matter. The president himself advanced to familiar with the Arabian language, having 
place a seat for the young lady ; but she de- studied it during the sublime Egyptian cam- 
dined availing herself of it^ As for the count, paign, followed with his eye as tnc translator , 
he had fallen 011 his chair, it was evident his read aloud 
legs refused to support him. 

“‘Madam,* said the president, ‘you have “ ‘I, El-K.ohbir, a slave-meujhant, and fur- 
engaged to furnish the committee with some nishcr of the harem of his highness, ackndw- 
important particulars respecting the affair at ledge having received for transmission to the 
Yanina, and you have stated that you were an sublime emperor, from the French lord, Count 
eye-witness ofthe events.’— < I was,' indeed ! ’ of Monte-Cristo, an emerald valued at eight 
said the stranger, Vith a lone of sweet mclan- hundred thousand francs, as the ransom of a 
choly, and with the sonorous voice peculiar to young Christian slave of eleven years of age, 
'the East. named Haydee, the acknowledged daughter of 

“ * But allow me to say, you must have been the late Lord Ali Tehelcn, pacha of Yanina, 
very young J.hen.* and of Vasiliki, his favourite ; she having been 

“ 4 1 was Tour years old ; but as those events sold to me seven years previously, with her 
deeply concerned me, not a single particular mothev, who had died on arriving at Constan- 
has escaped my memory.* tinople, by a French colonel in the service of .. 

' 41 4 In what manner could those events con- the Vizier Ali Tclielen, named Fernand Mott- « 
cem you? and who are you, that they dego. The above-mentioned purchase wag' 
should have made so deep an impression on made on his highness’s account, whose mar? 
you?' date I had, for the sum of four hundred * 

14 4 On them depended my father’s life? re-J thousand francs. 
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“ * Givpn at Constantinople by authority of 
his highness in the year 1247 of the Hegira. 

•“Signed El-Kobe^r.* 

“‘That this record should have all due, 
authority it shall bear the imperial seal, which 
the vendor is bound to have affixed to it. * 

“ Near the im;rchant’s signature there was, 
indeed, the seal of the sublime emperor. A 
dreadful silence succeeded the reading of this 
paper ; the count could only look, and his 
gaze, fixed as if unconsciously on 1 1 ay dee, 
seemed one of lire and blood. ‘Madame, 1 
said the president, ‘may reference be made to 
the Count of Monte-Cristo, who is now, I 

believe, in Paris?’ ‘Sir,* replied Ilaydee, 

‘the Count of Monte-Cristo, my other father, 
has been in Normandy the last three days.’ 

“ ‘ Who, then, has counselled you to take 
this slop, one ‘or which the court is deeply in- 
debted to you, and which is perfectly natural, 
considering your birth and your misfortunes ? * 
Sir,’ replied Ilaydee , 4 1 have been led to 
take this step Jrom a feeling of respect nnd 
grief. Although a Christian, may God for- 
give me ! I have always sought to revenge my 
illustrious father. Since 1 set my foot in 
France, and knew the traitor lived in Paris, I 
have watched carefully. I live retired in the 
house of my noble protector, but I do it from 
choice ; I love retirement and silence, because 
I can live with my thoughts and recollections 
of past days, Put M. lc Comte de Monte- 
Ciisto surrounds me with every paternal care, 
and 1 am ignorant of nothing which passes in 
the world. I learn all in the silence nf my 
apartments. For instance, I see all the news- 
papers, every periodical, as well as evoiy new 
melody; and by thus watching the com sc of 
rthe life of others I learned what had trans- 
pired this morning in the House of Peers, and 
what was to lake place this evening— then, I 
wrote. 5 

“ ‘ Then,* remarked the president, ‘ the 
Count of Monte-Cristo knows nothing of your 

present proceedings?* ‘lie is quite tin- 

awaie of them ; and I have but one fear, 
which is, that he should disapprove of what I 
have done ; but it is a glorious day for me,* 
continued the young girl, raising her ardent 
gaze to heaven, ‘ that on which I find at last 
an oppoi Utility of avenging my father. 5 

“ The count had not uttered one word the 
whole of this lime ; his colleagues looked at 
him, and, doubtless, pitied his blighted pro- 
spects, winch sank under the perfumed breath 
of a woman ; his manner was depicted by sin- 
ister lines on his countenance. ‘ M. de Mor- 
cerf,’ said the president, ‘do yoi^ recognize 
this lady as the daughter of Alt Telielen, 

pacha of Vanina?’ ‘No,’ said Morcerf, 

attempting t « use, * it is a base plot, contrived 

by my enemies.' Haydec, whose eyes had 

been iixed upon the door, as if expecting some 
one, turned hastily, and seeing the count 
standing, sht icked . ‘ You do not know me ? ’ said 


she, ‘ well, I fortunately recognize you ! You 
are Fernand Mondego, the French officer, who' 
led the troops of my noble father. It is you 
who surrendered the castle of Yanina ! It is you, 
who, sent by him to Constantinople, to treat 
with the emperor for the life or death of your 
benefactor, brought back a false mandate 
granting full pardon ! It is you who, with 
that mandate, obtained the pacha’s ring, which 
gave you authority over Selim, the fire- keeper! 
It is you who stabbed Selim ! It is you who 
sold us, my mother and me, to the merchant, 
Kl-Kobbir ! Assassin ! assassin ! assassin ! you 
have still on your brow your master’s blood ? 
Look, gentlemen, all ! ’ c 

a These words had been pronounced with 
such enthusiasm and evident tiuth that every 
eye was fixed on the count’s forehead, and he 
himself passed his hand across it, as if he felt 
Ali’s blood still moist upon it. ‘You posi- 
tively recognize M. de Morcerf as the officer, 
Fernand Mondego?* — --‘Indeed 1 do 1* cried 
lla>dee. * Oh, my mother ! it was you who 
tul<l me tX You were free, you had a beloved 
father, you were destined to be almost a 
queen. Look well at that man ; it is he who 
raised your father’s head on the point of a 
spear, — it is lie who sold us, it is he who for- 
sook us ! Look well at his right hand, on 
which he has a large wound ; if you forgot his 
features, you would know him by that hand 
into which fell one by one the golden pieces 
of the merchant Kl-Kobbir ! ” I know him ! 
Ah ! let him say now if he does not recognize 
me ! ’ Each word fell like a dagger on Mor- 
cerf, and deprived him of a portion of his 
energy ; as she uttered *the last, he hid hastily 
in his bosom his hand, which had indeed been 
mutilated by a wound, and fell back on his 
chair, overwhelmed by wretchedness and des- 
pair. This scene completely changed the opin- 
ion of the assembly rtspecting the accused count. 

“ ‘ M. le Comte de Morcerf,* said the presi- 
dent, ‘ do not allow yourself to be depressed ; 
answer : the justice of the court is supreme 
and impartial as f that of God ; it will not 
suffer you to be trampled on by your enemies 
without giving you an opportunity of defend- 
ing yourself. Shall further inquiries be made ? 
Shall two members of the House be sent to 
Yanina? Speak!* Morcerf did not reply. « 
Then all the members looked at each other 
with terror. They knew the count’s energetic 
and violent temper. It must be, indeed, a 
dreadful blow which would deprive him of 
courage to defend himself ; they expected this 
silence, resembling a sleep, would be followed 
by an awakening like a thunderbolt. ‘ Well !’* 
asked the president, ‘what is yotlr decision ?' 

“ ‘ I have no reply to make,* said the count, 
in a low tone. 

“‘Has the daughter of AU Tebeten spoken 
the truth ? ’ said the president. ‘ Is she then 
the terrible witness to whose charge you dare 
not plead “Not guilty?” Have you really 
confmitted the crimes of which you are ac- 
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cused ? * The count looked round him with an ] 
expression which might have softened tigers, 
but which could not disarm his judges. Then 
he raised his eyes towards the ceiling, but 
withdrew them immediately, as if he feared 
the roof would open and reveal to his dis- 
tressed view that second tribunal called 
heaven, apd that other judge named 0(3(1. 
Then, with a hasty movement, he tore open 
his coat, which seemed to stiflg him, and new 
from the roorh like a madman ; hw footstep 
was heard one moment in the corridor, then 
the rattling of his carriage-wheels, as he was 
driven rapidly away. * Gentlemen, * said the 
president, wh^n silence was restored, 1 is M. le 
Comte de Morcerf convicted of felony, treason, 
and outrage?* 4 Yes,* replied all the mem- 

bers of the committee ol inquiry with a 
unanimous \oice. 

“llnydee had remained until theclo.se of 
the meeting ; she heard the count's sentence 
pronounced without betraying an expression of 
joy or pity ; then, drawing her veil over her 
face, she bowed majestically to the councillors, 
and left with that dignified step which Virgil 
attributes to his goddesses. 5 ' 


CHAPTER XXXV. | 

THE CHALLENGE. j 

“Then,” continued Beauchamp, “I took! 
advantage of the silence and the darkness to * 
leave the house without being seen. The 
doorkeeper who had introduced me was wait- 
ing for me at the door, and he conducted me 
through the coiridors to a private entrance 
opening into La Rue de Yaugiuird. I left 
with mingled feelings of sorrow and delight. 
Excuse me, Albert, sorrow on your account, 
and delighted with that noble girl, thus pur- 
suing paternal vengeance. Yes, Albert, from 
whatever source the blow idly have proceeded, 
it may be from an enemy ; but that enemy is 
only the agent of Providence.” Albert held 
his head between his hands ; he raised his face, 

9 red with shame, and bathed in tears, and seiz- 
ing Beauchamp’s arm, — “ My friend,” said he, 

44 my life is ended ; I cannot calmly*say with 
you, 4 Providence has struck the blow/ but I 
must discover who pursues me w ith his hatred ; 
•and when I have found him I will kill him, or 
he will kill me. I rely on your friendship to 
assist me, Beauchamp, if contempt has not 
banished it from your heart. ” 

“ Contempt, my friend 1 how does this mis- 
fortune affect you ! No, happily that unjust 
prejudice is forgotten which made the son 
responsible for the father's actions. Review 
your life, Albert ; although it is only just be- 
ginning, did a lovely .summer’s day ever dawn 
with greater purity than has masked the fom- 
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mencement of your career ? No, Albert, take 
my advice ; you are young and rick ; leave* . 
Paris, all is soon forgotten in the great Babylon . 
of excited life and changing taste ; you wilt 
return after three or four years with a Russian 
princess for a bride, and no one will think 
more of what occurred yesterday than if it had 
happened sixteen years ago. 5 5 V 

“ Thank you, my dear Beauchamp, thank 
you for the excellent feeling which prompts 
your advice ; but it cannot be thus. I have 
told you iriy wdsh ; or, if it must be so, I w ill 
say determination. You understand, that in- 
terested as I am in this affsiii, I cannot see it in 
the same light as you do. What appears to 
you to emanate from a celestial source seems 
to nVE to^proceed from one far less pure. Pro- 
vidence appears to me to have no share in this 
affair : and happily so, for instead of the in- 
visible, impalpable agent of celestial rewards 
and punishments, I shall find one both palpable 
and visible, on whom I shall revenge myself, I 
assure you, for all I have suffered during 'the 
last month. Now,T repeat, Beauchamp, I wish 
to return to human and material existence;, 
and if you are still the friend you profuss to be, * 
help me to discover the hand that struck the 

blow." “ Be it so,” said Beauchamp ; “if 

you must have me descend to earth, I submit ; 
and if you wdll seek your enemy, 1 will assist 
you, and I will engage to find him, my honour 
hi’ng almost as deeply interested as yours.” 

“ Well, then, you understand, Beauchamp, 
that we begin our research immediately. Each - 
moment’s delay is an eternity for me. The 
calumniator is not yet punished ; and he may 
hope he will not be ; but, on my honour, if he 
thinks so, he deceives liini'-elt." 

“Well, listen, Morcerf.” “Ah! Beau- 

champ, I sec you know something already 
you will restore me to life.” 

“ I do not say there is any truth in what i 
am going to tell you ; but it is, at least, as a 
light in a dark night : by following ft we may, 
perhaps, discover something more certain,” 

'‘Tell me, satisfy my impatience.*’ — 
“Well, I will tell you what I did not like to 
mention on my return from Yanina.” 

“ Say on.” 44 1 w'ent, of course, to the 

chief banker of the town to nfakc inquiries. 
At the first word, before I had even mentioned 
your father’s name — ” 

“. 4 Ah ! ’ said he, 4 1 guess what brings you 
here.’ 

44 4 How, and w r hy? ’ 

44 4 Because a fortnight since I was questioned 
on the same subject.’ 

41 4 By whom ? *— - c By a banker of Paris, 
my correspondent.* 

44 4 Whose name is ’ 

44 4 Danglars.’ ” 44 He!” cried Albert ! 

44 ye§; it is indeed he who has so long pursued 
my father with jealous hatred. lie, tne man 
who would be popular, cannot forgive the 
Count of Morcerf for being created a peer ; 
and this marriage, broken off without a reason 
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being assigned— y es, it is "ail from the same 
cause “ Inquire, Albert, but do not be 
angry without i cason,— inquire, and if it is 
true ” 

“ Oh » yes , if it is tri cried the young 
man , “ he shall pay me all I h ive suffueri ” 
‘Beware, Moi eei f, he lsuheady an old min 1 
‘ 1 will icsjMct his igc as he lias nspectcd 
the honour ol my family , il my father had 
ufiendecl him why did he not attick him per 
soually ■* Oh ? n< , he w \s atiaul t > encounter 
hnn face to face 1 

“1 do n )t condemn v iu MU it ; 1 onTy 
restr i n you Act pru lent y 

* Oh ! do not ftai , he ides, you will tee >ni 
piny me l»e iiichairip, sohmu Innsuti >ns 
sh< uld be sanctioned ly i witnes hcfjic 
this elay el >scs if M Dmglus 1 guilts, hi 
shill cc isi to li\e oi I will die Ju // // ' 
Beauchamp, mine shall be i splendid fiuui d 
“When such lesoluiums uc ini U, \I1 eit, 
they sli mhl be promptly tsteute 1 J)o you 
wish to go to M Danglais’ 1 et us go ini 
nudnUlv * Huy sent ft i a cal ri >lct On 
cnteimg the binlvt i s mm i n tiny penciled 
the plueton m 1 servant ol M Vndrci C a\ il 
canti “Mi* patl'ii' lints good,* said 
Albert, with a ^ 1 » mi) t n i( V Dangl us 
will not light with me I will 1 ill Ins son in 
law, C i\ ik mti will (tiiunh light 1 he 
servant aim >unu 1 the young man 1 ut the 
banket, ru illeetmg whit lia l transpired the 
d iy belou,did not wish him idmitte 1 It 
was, however to » latt , Mint In 1 ftlliwed 
the foot man, and lie 111114 tilt < ul 1 given, 
hucdtlu d >01 (pen inl.followc 1 h\ Bciu 
< rump, loimd hunsell 111 the hmkci s c d met 
* Sit, * cried tile l Util, “am I 11 > longer at 
hbt ity to leeeive whom I eh 1 >s«. in my house ’ 

\ oil ippt ir to foiget yourst. f si II) 

‘No sii sul \llnit, < 1 1 11 \ then 111 
eiKumstuues m whuli one cinuit, t\ccpi 
thiough < ow utlicc l oflci ) >u th l ufuge — 
lelusi t ) 1 hint nitam penons at hast 

“Whit is your 1 1 r md then, with nu, so ’’ 

“ I me 111, sul Albeit, appio idling with 
out \\ p ninth n iti mg C i\ iU inti, who si l 
with lus 1 ul tow ar U the fm place “Itncaii 
to ju vp ise a meitmg in some ltlued coiner 
•vhtre 11 ) mi v ill intei nipt us fot ten minutes, 
tint wil 1 lx sufii lent wluie two men hiving 
mel, one of them will remain on the giound * 
Dmglars mint el | lie Cavalc mti moved a 
step iorw ud, an 1 Vlhe.it turntd low 11 Is lum 
“ \nd you, lo>, sul he, ‘ come if you 
like , M le Comte, vm have 1 el 11m being 
almost eme of the fi mil's, and I will give as 
nuiiy linden ous ot that 1 iml is I tin inul 
pei sons willing to aeetpt thtm Cavalcanti 
lookeni at Danglars with a stupefied air , and 
the lattei, miking an cfloit, rose and a huiec l 
between the two \ nmg people Albeits 
attack on Andrt a h ul placed him on a eliffeicnt 
footing, aid he hoped this visit had another 
cause than that he had at first supposed 

“jlndctd, shr,’ bind he to Albeit, “ if)Ou ire 
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come to quarrel with this gentleman because 
I have preferred him to yon, I shall resign the 
cast to the protunut dtt roi “ \ou mis* 
take, sir,’ said Worcerf, with a gloomy smile ; 
“I am not alluding in the least to matrimony, 
and 1 only addressed myself to M. Cavalcanti, 
because he appealed disposed to interfere 
between us in one respect you art right, for 
I am rculy to quarrel with everyone to day ; 
but you hue the hrst claim, M Danglars * 

‘ Sir,’ u plied Dmglars, pale with anger 
in 1 fe 11, * 1 w am you, when I have the 1111s- 
f itune t » meet with 1 mad dog 1 kill it , and 
fat from thinking my si If guiltv of a crime, 1 
believe 1 do society 1 kindness Now, if you 
an mid, md try to bite nu, I will kill you 
without pity Is it my fault thit your father 
las (iishonoiiii l himself t — ‘ \ es , miser* 

t k wretch ’ cue 1 Morttrf, 44 it is your f lult ” 

I )uigl us letieate 1 1 few steps “My fault,” 
sud he, “you must he inul ’ Whit do 1 
know ot the Drccim histmy * Have I 
trivelled 111 thit et untiv ’ Did I iclvise your 
fitlier to sell tlu t isile of Vanina — to 
betray — 

“Silence’ said Albeit with i thundumg 
voice * No ; it i>» not you who have direetlv 
made this exposuie and buuejit this soi row on 

II but \ oil hipocntically pioud el it 

1 1 

“ \ es , y 011 * I T >vv e ame it know n * 

“1 suppose a ou rtil it in the papa m the 
aa unit fioni V inina > 

“Who wrote LoVaimn’ ’ 

“ I » \ anm 1 { 

4 V es Who v\iote foi particulars concern- 
ing my father * 

“ I imagine my one liny wide to \anma ” 
“ But one pers m only w 1 >te ’ 

“One only * 

“Us md that was you ’ ’ “ I doubt- 

less, wiotc It ippeais to me that when 
1 bout to mairy your daughter to a young man 
it is light to nuke some lnquiiies res})eeting 
his fund) , it is not only a right hut a duty 
1 V 011 wiotc, sir, knowing wh it answer you 
would receive — 4 J, indeed 1 I assure 
you, ’ cried Danglars, with a conlidence and 
sceuuty pioceedmg less fiom fear than from 
the lntcust he really felt for the young man, 

4 I sol< rnnly dec 1 lie to you that I should ntver 
have thought of writing to \ inina, did i 
know anv thing of Ah Pacha's misfortunes ” 

“ W ho, then, urged you to write > lell me ” 
44 Pat diett f it was tht most simple thing in 
the world. T was speaking of your father’s 
past history. I said the origin of his fortune 
remained obscure * The person to whom I 
addressed my scruples asked me where your 
father had acquired his property ? I answered, 
‘In (jreece 1 4 I hen,’ said he, ‘write to 

\ anina ’ 1 4 And who thus advised you ? " 

“No other than your fnend Monte-Cnsto " 
“ The Count of Monte Cnsto told you to 
wute to Vanina’” 

“ ^es , and^I wrote, and will show you mv 
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correspondence; if you like.” - Albert and 
Beauchamp looked at each other. “ Sir,” 
said Beauchamp, who had not yet spoken, 
“ you appear to accuse the count, who is absent 
from Paris at this moment, and cannot justify 
himself.”— I accuse no one, sir,” said 
Danglars ; “ I relate, and I will repeat before 
the count )vhat I have said to you.” 

“ Does the count know what answer you 
received ? ” 

“ Yes ; I showed it to him.” Did he 

know my father’s Christian name was Fernand, 
and his family name Mondego ? ” 

“ Yes ; I told him that long since ; and I 
did' nothing qjore than any other would have 
done in my circumstances, and perhaps less. 
When, the day after the arrival of this answer, 
your father came, by the advice of Moute- 
Cristo, to ask my daughter’s hand for you, I 
decidedly refused him, hut without any ex- 
planation or exposure. In short, why should 
I have any more to do with the affair? How 
did the honour or disgrace of M. dc Morcerf 
affect me ! It neither increased nor decreased 


are j ust, and am going now to inquire of the Count 
of Monte-Cristo.” He bowed to the banker, 
and went out with Beauchamp, without appear- 
ing to notice Cavalcanti. Danglars accom- 
panied him to the door, where he again assured * 
Albert no motive of personal hatred influenced 
him against the Count de Morcerf. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Til K IN St 

At the banker’s door Beauchamp stopped 
Moicerf. “Listen,” said he; “just now I 
told you it was of M. de Monte-Cristo you 

must demand an explanation.” cl Yes ; and 

we are going to his house.” 

“Reflect, Morcerf, one moment before you 
go.” 

“ On what shall I reflect ?” 


my income.” ^ ^ “On the importance of the step you are 

Albert felt the colour mounting to his brow ; taking.” 
there was no doubt upon the subject, Danglars “ Is it more serious than going to M. Dang- 

defeuded himself with the baseness, but at the lars?" “ Yes ; M. Danglars is a money- 

same time with the assurance, of a man who lover, and those who love money, you know, 
speaks the truth at least in part, if not wholly, | think too much of what they risk to he easily 
— not for Conscience sake, but through feai. induced to fight a duel. The other is, on the 
Besides, what was Morcerf seeking ! It was 1 contrary, to all appearance, a true nobleman; 
not whether Danglars or Monte-Cristo was j hut do you not fear to find in him the bravo?” 
more or less guilty ; it was a man who would | “ I* only fear one thing, namely, to find a 

answer for the offence, whether trifling or » man who will not fight.” 
serious ; it was a man who would tight, and it “ Uo not he alarmed,” said Beauchamp, “ he 
was evident Danglars would not fight. And, will meet you. My only fear is that he will be 

in addition to this, everything forgotten or too strong for you.” “My friend,” said 

unperceived before, presented itself now to Morcerf, with a sweet smile, “ that is what I 
his recollection. Monte-Cristo kn<*w every- wish ; the happiest thing that could occur to 
thing, as he had bought the daughter of Ali me would he to die in my father’s stead ; that 
Pacha; and, knowing everything, he had would save us all.” 

• advised Danglars to write to Vanina. The “ Your mol her would die of grief.” 

answer known, he had yielded to Albert’s “My poor mother ! ” said Albert, passing 

wish to he introduced to Hayilee, and allowed his hand across his eyes, “ I know she would ; 
the conversation to turn on the death of Ali, but better so than die of shame.” 
and had not opposed IlayScc's recital (but “ Arc you quite decided, Albert ? ” 
having, doubtless, warned the young girl, in “ Yes ; let us go.” 

the few Romaic words he spoke to her, *not “ But clo you think we shall lii*d the count 

to discover Morcerfs father). Besides, had at home?” “ He intended returning soiAe 

Jic not begged of Morcerf not to mention his hours after me, and doubtless he is now at 
father’s name before II aydee ? lastly, he had home.” They ordered the driver to take 
taken Albert to Normandy when he knew the them to No. 30, Champs- Elysees. Beau- 
Anal blow approached. There could be no champ wished to go in alone ; hut Albert ob- 
doubt that all had been calculated and pre- served, as this was an unusual circumstance, 
viously arranged ; Monte-Cristo then was in he might be allowed to deviate from the cti- 
league with htsTIather's enemies. Albert took quette of duels. The cause which the young 
Beauchamp aside, and communicated these man espoused was one so sacred that Beau- 
ideas to him/ . champ had only to comply with ali his wishes : 

. “ You are right,” said the latter ; “ M. Dan- j he yielded, and contented himself with fol- 

glars has only been a secondary agent in this j lowinc Morcerf. Albert bounded from the 
sad affair; and it is of M. de Monte-Cristo portersr lodge to the steps. lie was received 
that you must demand an explanation.” by Baptistm. The count had, indeed, just 
Albert turned. “Sir,” said he to Danglars, arrived, but he wa^ bathing, and had forbidden 
“understand that I do not take a final leave that any one should be admitted. ^‘But after 
of you; I must ascertain if your»insinuatians j his bath?” asked Morcerf. 
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“ My master will go to dinner. ” 

“ Ana after dinner ? " 

“ He will sleep an hour.”— •“ Then ?” 

“ He is going to the opera.” 

“ Are you sure of it ? ” asked All>ert. 

“Quite, sir; my master has ordered his 

horses at eight o'clock precisely.” “Very 

good,” replied Albert ; “ that is all I wished 
to know.” Then, turning towards Beauchamp, 
“ If you have anything to attend to, Beau- 
champ, do it directly ; if you have any ap- 
point ment for this evening, defer it till to- 
morrow'. I depend on you to accompany me 
to the opera ; and, if you can, bring Chateau- 
Renaud with you.” 

Beauchamp availed himself of Albert’s per- 
mission, and left him, promising to call for 
him at a quarter before eight. On his return 
home Albert expressed his wish to Fran?., 
Debray, and Morrel to see them at the opera 
that evening. Then he went to see his mother, 
who, since the events of the day before, had 
refused to see any ode, and bad kept her 
room. He found lift in bed, overwhelmed 
with grief at this public humiliation. The 
sight of Albert produced the effect which 
might naturally be expected on Mercedes ; 
she pressed her son’s hand, and sobbed aloud ; 
but her tears relieved her. Albert stood one 
moment speechless by the side of his mother’s 
bed. It was evident, from his pale face and 
knit brows, that his resolution to revenge him- 
self was growing weaker. “ My dear mother,” 
said he, “do you know if M. dc Moieerf has 
any enemy?” Mercedes stalled ; she noticed 
that the young man did nut say my father. 
** My sun,” stie >aid, “persons in the count's 
situation have many seret. enemies. Those 
who are known are not the most dangerous.” 

“ I know it, and appeal to your penetration. 
You nic of so superior a mind, nothing es- 
capes you " 

“ Why do urn .say so?" “ Because, for 

instance, you noticed, on the evening of the 
ball we ga\e, M. de Monte- C’rislo would eat 
nothing in our house." Mercedes laiscd her- 
self on her feveiish arm. “ M. de Monle- 
r aimed ; “and how is he 
connected with the question yol risked 

“ You know, my mother, M. de Monte- 
Cristo is almost an Oriental, and it is cus- 
tomary with them to secure full liberty of 
revenge by not eating or drinking in the house 
of their enemies . 11 

“I)o you say M. de Monte-Cristo is our 
enemy?” replied Mercedes, becoming paler 
than the sheet which covered her. “ Who told 
vou so? Why, you are mad, Albert ! M. tie 
Monte-Cristo has only shown us kindness. M. 
cle Monte-Cristo saved your life ; you yourself 
presented him 10 us. Oh ! I entreat you, my 
son, if you had entertained such an idea, dis- 
pel it ; and my counsel to you, — even more, 

my prayer is, retain his friendship,” “ My 

mother,” replied the young man, “you have 


I special reasons for telling me to conciliate that 
man.” 

“II” said Mercedes, blushing as rapidly as 
she had turned pale, and again becoming paler 

than ever. “ Yes, doubtless; and it is not 

because he can never do us any harm ? ” Mer- 
cedes shuddered, and, fixing on her son a 
scrutinizing gaze, — “Vou speak strangely," 
said she to Albert, “and you appear to have 
some singular prejudices. What has the count 
done ? Three days since you were with him' 
in Normandy ; only three days since we looked 
on him as our best friend.” 

An ironical smile passed over Albert's lips. 
Mercedes saw it, and, with her Rouble instinct 
of a woman and a mother, she guessed all ; 
but, prudent and strong-minded, she concealed 
both her sorrows and her fears. Albert was 
silent ; an instant after the countess resumed. 
“ Vou came to inquire after my health ; I will 
candidly acknowledge I am not well, Vou 
should install yourself here and cheer my soli- 
tude. I do not wish to be left alone.” 

“My mother,” said the young man, “you 
know' how gladly I would obey your wUh ; 
but an urgent and imjmrtant affair obliges me 
to leave you the whole evening.” 

4 1 Well 1 ” replied Mercedes sighing; “go, 
Albert, I will not make you a slave to your 
filial piety.” Albert pretended he did not 
hear, bowed to his mother, and quitted her. 
Scarcely had he shut her door than Mercedes 
called a confidential servant, and oidered him 
to follow Albert wherever he should go that 
evening, and to come and tell her immediately 
what he observed. Then she rang for her 
lady’s maid, and, weak as she was, she dressed, 
in order to be ready for whatever might happen. 
The footman’s mission was an easy one. Albert 
went to his room, and dressed with unusual 
care. At ten minutes to eight Beauchamp 
ai rived ; he had seen Chateau-Renaud, who 
had promised to be in the orchestra before the , 
curtain was raised. Both got into Albert's 
( oupL\ who, having no reason to conceal where 
he was going, called aloud, “To the Opera.” 
In his impatient, he had arrived before the 
commencement of the performance. 

Chateau- Kenaud was at his post : apprised 
by Beauchamp of the circumstances, he re- 
quired no explanation from Albert. The con- 
duct of this son, seeking to avenge his fathe * 
was so natural that Chateau-Renaud did not 
seek to dissuade him, and was content with 
renewing hit assurances of devotedness to 
Albert. Debray was not yet come, but Albert 
knew he seldom lost a scene at the opera. 
Albert wandered al>out the theatre until the 
curtain was drawn up. lie hoped to meet with 
M. de Monte-Cristo either in the lobby or on 
the stairs. The bell summoned him to his 
seat, and be entered the orchestra with 
Chateau-Renaud and Beauchamp. But his 
eyes scarcely quitted the box between the 
columns, which remained obstinately closed 
dicing the whole of the first act. At last, as 
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Albert was looking at his watch, about the 
hundredth tune, at the commencement of the 
second act the door opened, and Monte-Cristo, 
dressed m black, entcied, and leaning over the 
■ front of the bo\ looked round the pit Morrel 
followed him, and looked also foi his sistei 
and bi other-in-law ; he soon discovered them 
m anothei box, and kissed his hand to them. 

The coujit, m hissuivcy of the pit, encoun- 
tered a pole lace and tin eat cning eyes, which evi- 
dentl> sought to gam his attention. He recog- 
nized Albert, but thought it better not to notu e 
him, as he looked so angry and discomposed 
Without communicating his thoughts to his 
companion, he sat down, drew out his opera- 
glass, and looked another way Although appa- 
icntly not noticing Albert, he did not, however, 
lose sight of lnni ; and when the curtain fall at 
the tnd of the second ad he saw him have 
the oichcstn with his two friends r I hui Ins 
head was seen passing at the bat k of the L>o\es, 
and the count knew the approaching stoini 
was intended to fall on him lit was at the 
moment conversing cheerfully with Monel, but 
he was well prepared foi what might happen. 
1 he door opened, and Mnnte-( risto, turning 
round, saw Albert, pale and tiembling, fol- 
lowed by Beauchamp and C hateau-Rcnaud 

“Well,’ c 1 ted he, with lint benevolent 
politeness which distinguished his salutation 
from the common cn ill tics of the woild, “my 
cavalier has attuned his object <*ood even- 
ing, M. de Moicerf” I he countenance of 
this man, who possess! d ait h txtnoidinary 
. control over his feelings, expressed the most 
peifet t cordiality Monel only then rceol 
lectetl the lettu he hail leceived from the 
viscount, in which, without assigning any 
reason, he lagged him to go to the Optra, but 
he understood that something lerrnble was 
brooding. 

• “We arc not come here, sir, to exchange 
hypocritical expre ssions of politeness, or false 
•professions of hicndship,” saitl Amort, “ hut 
to demand an explanation, • count ” The 
trembling voire of the young man wa i starcely 
audible. “An explanation at the opera?” 
said the count, with that calnf tone and pene- 
trating eye which characterizes the man who 
knows his cause is good “ Little acquainted 
as I am with the habits of Parisians, I should 
ngt have^ thought this the place for such a 
demand Still, if people will shut them- 

selves up,” said Albert, “ and cannot be seen 
because 1 they are bathing, dining, or asleep, we 
muat avail ourselves of the opportunity when- 
ever they are to be seen.” 

“lam not difficult of access, sir ; for yes- 
terday, if my memory does not deceive me, 
you weieat my? house.”— — “Yesterday I was 
at your house, sir,” said the young man; 
“because then I knew not who you were” 
In pionouncing these words Albert had raised 
his voice so as to be heard by those in the 
adjoining boxes and in the lobby. Thus the 
attention of many was attracted by this alter- 
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cation. “ Where are you come from, sir? 
You do not appear to be in the possession of 

your senses. “ Provided 1 uhderstand 

your pet tidy, sir, and succeed in making you 
undti stand that 1 will be re\cnged,l shall 
be ieaxonablc enough,” said Albeit lunously. 

“ 1 do not understand you, su, ’ replied 
Monte L risto ; “and if I did, youi tone is too 
high 1 am at home here, and 1 alone have 
a light to laise my voice above another’s. 
Leave the box, sir!” Monte-C risto pointed 
towards the door with the most commanding 
dignity. “Ah 1 I shall know how to make 
you leave yoiu home 1 ” replied Albeit, clasp- 
ing in his convulsed grasp the glove, which 

. Montt-L nxto did not lose sight of 41 Well, 

I well 1 " said Monte C risto, quietly , “ T see you 
wish to quarrel with me ; but 1 would give 
yoii one counsel, and do not lorgct it ; it is a 
bad habit to make a cli phy of i challenge. 
Display is not becoming to tvciyom*, M cle 
More erf ” At this name \ niunmii of astonish- 
ment passed i nund the group ot spectator i of 
this scene 'I hey had talked of no one but 
Morceil the whole chy. Albeit unclei stood 
the allusion m a moment, and was about to 
throw Ins glove at the count, when Morrel 
seized his hand, while BeauchampandL halcau- 
Renaiul, fearing the set no would surpass the 1 
limits of a challenge, held him back But 
Monte ( ’risto, v\ lthout rising, and leaning to - 
ward in his eh in, mcidy extended hts 
hand, ami taking the damp, crushed glove 
from ihc clenched hand of the young 
man,— “Sir,” said he, in a solemn tone, 
j “1 consider youi glove tin own, and will 
return at yc#iuu»d a bullet. .Now leave me, 
or I will summon my servants to thiowyou out 
at the dooi.” 

Wild, almost unconscious, and with eyes 
inflamed, All>ut stepped back, and Monel 
closed the dooi Monte C nxto took up his 
glass again as it nothing had happen* d . he 
certainly must have lud a hcait of biaxx and 
face of maihle Moirtl whispered, “What 
have you done to hnn - “ I ** Nothing— 
at least personally,” said Monte-Cnsto. 

“ But there must be some cause foi this 
strange scene ” 

“ I he count dc 1 Morcerfs adventure exas- # 
pi rates the young man.” 

“ Havq you anything to do with it ?” 

“ It was by ilaydtc the house was informed 
of his father’s treason.” 

“ indeed !” said Morrel. 44 1 had bun told, 
but would not credit it, that the (irmn slave 
1 have seen with you here in this very box was 
tha daughter ot All Pacha * “ It is, not- 

withstanding true.” 

“Then,” said Monel, 41 1 undeistand it all, 
and this scene wa*. pic meditated.”—** How 
so?” 

“ Yes.-*, Albert vuo*e to request me to come 
to the opera, doubtless that I might be a 
witness to the insult he meant Jo offer 
you,” 
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u Piobably,* said Monte C nsto, with his i 
nnpc rtvjbabie tianquillity I 

44 Hut what will you do with him?”— — I 
“With whom ?” I 

“ W uh Alb il “ W h it will I <1 1 with 

AlUrt 1 * As certainly M ixmulun is 1 now 
picss jour hmd 1 will I ill him bef mc tin 
o’clock to mori >w m lining World, in his 
turn, tool Mi nit ( rjsti hmd in both (fins, 
xnd hi hu I Uud to lid how cold and sk ulj 

H W IS 

“Ah’ i urit, sud he, ‘ his fatbir Ions 
him s ) much 1 4 I)»not peal to me of 

lint su 1 Monti ( ii h with tlit first move . 
Incut of ii;. 1 1 hi h i I b t? ml, I will m il i 
him ulhi M i icl una/id, lit fill M mu I 
(. rist s 1 in I ( unt 1 count mi l lit 
Din MiAimilin nitinuptc 1 tin loiinl, 

* listen hi w id M 1 I) l)uj i / is M» t im, tint j 
lim 

1 > M i till k I k 1 n ) ime 

Iw is tht In t ) lisiHii Dupit/ it \ iph s, I 
mil the (n t l i| ]>l ind him In i\o ’ 
bmo 1 M ml siw n mis list Us t su 
moic, nn 1 i< limit I i he nut mi which hi I 
bcui It uvn u] luin^thi se in with All tit 
mi ii 11, ind ii | w lie nd it the d > r 
( ome in su 1 M ntt (. it to, with nit | 
in i ut 1 n ijin th hist tm Hum ml • 
lmniidiiuiv Jiu Innij ippi m 1 ( > 1 

t vi mng vi 1) uiehiin) sml Moult C nsto, 
is if tins w u the fit si time he had sttn the 
louin dist tli it tvcning t ike i st it i 

Beuichamp lx wl l, \vA sitting down, I 
44 Su, sud in, I just ucom] uiic 1 M . 
dt Vmcif is you siw #An<i tint 
nit ins, uphill Monte (. nsto, laughing, 4 tint i 
joulud piolubl) just dintcl togtthu 1 im | 
happy to see, M Lt uichimp ) u ue m it 
ol ci ill m Ju w is Mi sud M ]« ill 

ihunj * Miirtwi'.wi >ng I u I n viltd^i to 
lxeti iy se mudi mger ind I conn n i» ) iwn 
account, to ip >logisc U t him Vnd h iving clone 
so, on im own ue uii', \ou undetslin 1 M 1c 
( omte, 1 would ldd tint l 1 dien ) hi too 
gcntkmmh tonfu imim lnm some e\ pi i 
nation c oiu i imm r j ur i nnechon with 
\anina lhm 1 uni uld two words ibout 
tht youg (jrr il pul Monte C nsto moti mtd 
him to be silent 4 ( nit sudhc hushing 
44 then ire ill inj hi| cs ibrnt to In. de 
stroyid * 

44 i low s > •* * aski d l»t iui h unp 
4 Ooidtuss you wisl torn ike me ipptir i 
vcr\ tcctntn ihirietn 1 im, in mhu opinion, 
i 1 ua, i Minfitd, i 1 oid Kuthvcn then, 
just as I ani aiming at the climax, you defeat 
jour own end, ind sick to nuke i common 
man of me You bring me dow n to v our ow n 
level, and demand explan Uions * Indeed, M 

Beauchamp it is quite laughable * \it, 

replied Beauchamp haughtily, 44 there are 
occasions when pi obit y commands -■ — 1 

14 M l»e iu lump miciruptcd this strange 
null, 44 the ( ount of Monte C rtsto bows to 


none but the Count of Monte-Crlsto himself, 
bay no more, I entieat you 1 do what I 
please, M Btnuchamp, and it is always well 

done’ 44 Sir/ icpl cd the young man, 

44 honest men arc not to be paid with such 

coin I lequirc honourable guarantees 

4 I im sir, a living guaiantec, leplicd 
Monti C risto, motionless, but with a threaten- 
ing huk, 44 we hive both blood ui our veins 
which we wish to shed- that is oui mutual 
guar mice fell the viscount so and thit to 
moi row, 'before ten cm lock I shill see what 

colour his is Then, lhm only to make 

uringtmcnts for the dull,’ sail Htauchunjx 
4 It is qmti imm iU ml tome, ’’said Monte 
( nsto, ind it w is very unnecessary to clis 
tm b me it the opira for such i tnfle In 
1 tanct pupli tight with tht sword or pistol, 
m tin i 1 miis with the i irbini m Arabia 
with th lik 1 -* 1 I « II \ >ur e lie ut that 
lit h ueh 1 am the msultul pirtv, in oidei to 
c iri\ out m\ ccccntiicity, i leavi him tht 
Ii ui of unis, ml will accept without dis- 
cus ion, without disputt anvtlung even com 
bit Iy liiwing l>ts winch i llw tys stupid, 

1 ut with im littu nt fr mi olhir people, as 1 
un suic t> j. im Sun to galn ,, ie 

pi itecl Bcauchnnp, 1 >1 mg with inurement 
it the c ount 

“Ciilnnlv su 1 Monti ( ust , slightly 
shiugiiiu, up his shoulders 4 nherwise I 
would not fight with M It More erf J shill 
1 ill him I i mnot help it Only by a single 4 
line this esc. nine it my house lit me know the 
aims and the hum I do not like to be kept . 

waiting 44 1 lslols then, at eight o clock, 

m the Bois dt \ met lines, said Beauchamp, 
cjuite disconcerted not knowing if he was 
(ltaling with an arrogant braggadocio or a 
siipetn itur il bung 

Ycij will, sir,’ said Monte Custo 
44 Now all that is stttled, do let me sec tht • 
pufcumance, and tell youi fuend Albert not 
to come any moii this evening , he will hurt . 
himself with alf Ins ill chosen barbarisms let 
lnm go home ind go to sleep ” Beauchamp 
It ft the box perfectly ama/ed — 44 Now,’ 

said Monte C ri*uo turning towards Morrel, 

4 1 may depend upon you, may 1 not?”— — 

4 ( trtamly, said Monel, “I am at your 
service, count, still—* “What?”— 

4 It is dcsiribie I should know the real cause ” 

4 I hat is to say, you would rather not ? ” 

44 No 

“ I he young man himsell is acting blind- 
folded, ind knows not the true cause, which is 
known only to God and to me ; but I give you 
my word, Morrel, that God who does kpow 

it will be on our side ” “Enough,” said 

Morrel, 41 who is your second witness ? ” 

“ I know no one in Pans, Morrel, on whom 
j I could conftr that honour liesides you and 
I youi bi other Emmanuel l)o you think 
1 F mmanuel would oblige me?” 

44 1 will answer for hun, count.” 

“Well, that is all I require, Tomorrow 
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morning at seven o'clock you will l>e with me, 
will you not 7 * — “ We w ill '* 

“ Hush 1 the cuit&m is using Listen! 1 
never lo^e a note of ih*s opeia if I can avoid 
it ; the music of ‘ \\ llliam Tell * is so sw ee* ” 


CIMPTl'R XXXVII . 
mr nk hi. 

M i>f Mom i c mxio uiiiid, iccoiding to 
Ills us ill c ii'iloni, until Duple/ ha 1 sung his 
famous “ Sin t, mot , thtn lit rost, md wtnl 
out Monel t>ok Itnvt of bin at llu do r, 
lent \ hi ▼ his pi muse to he with him llu 
next morning it seven o clock, uid t«» hung 
I nun milt I with him 1 lu n lit sti p|nd into Ins 
iflitfi , ( ihn uid xiiulin**, md w i il h >ine m 
livt ii iiiiiUs No one who kmw tin count 
could mist ikt Ins cxpic* ion when, oil entu 
ing, he sud “Ah, hung me iny pistols with 
an iveuv ci >sx 

All hi ought llu hu\ to his mv>tu, who 
exam u ed Ins arm with i solicitude veiv 
nitmal to a m in wh i is about to inti ust his 
hit to a lit lK powdti an I hot Jhcst wen 
pulifiilar instill which Monti t risto lnd h id 
in uh to shoot at a t n u t in Ins io m \ c ip 
was sufficient to luu out llu ball, and from 
the adjoining loom no »m w ou’d hue su 
pi cud the count \\ is, as spoilsmen woul 1 
sa>, kctpmg his hand m He w is |ust taking 
one in his hind, and looking for the point to 
aim at, on a little non plate, winch since! him 
as a taiget. whin his cahnut dooi opmed, 
and ILptistin entire 1 ikforc he had spoken 
a word the count pttetived in tin next uom 
a female, veiled, who had foil mi d elostly 
after Baptistin, and now suing the count with 
a pistol in his hand and swords the table, 
lushed in lhpustin looked at lm master, 
who made a sign to him, and lie went out, 
closing the dooi aflir him “Who aic >ou, 
madanie ? ” said tile cotfht to the veiled 
female. 

The stiangu cast one look mound hu, to 
be cutain they were quite alone, thin lienel 
mg, as it she would ha\e knelt, and joining 
# her hands, she said, with an accent of dispur, 
-“Edmond, you will not kill my son t 9 
The count itticatcd a step, utteieel a slight 
exclamation, and let fall the pistol he held. 
.“What name did you pionouncc then, 
Madame de MorcerP” said he. “ A ours ’ ” 
cued she, throwing back her veil,- “yours, 
which I alone, peihaps, have not forgotten 
Edmond, it is not Madame de Morcerf w ho 

is come to you, it is Mercedes ” “ Mercedes 

is dead, inadame,” said Monte-Cfisto ; “J 
know no one now of that name ” 

“Mercedes lues, sir, and she remembers 
for she alone recognised you when she saw* 


you, and even before she saw you, by your 
voice, Edmond, — by the simple soiyid of your 
voice , and iiom that moment she has followed 
v out sttps, watched you, fcaied vou, and she 
needs not to inqune what hand his He lit the 
blow wlmh now strike sM d< Moiiei I " 

“ } irn md, do you me m? itplud Monte- 
( list », with hittti noiiv ; “sum we ire re- 
c illing nunc , let us rimtuihei tlum all ” 
Monte ( nsio had pionouiiced the mine of 
1 eui.ind with such an expression of bailed 
that Mercedes hit ithnll ol tutor tun thiough 
e\u\ um * \ on see, 1 dinond, I am not 
iinsidvcn, md but r uisc to say, ‘Spue my 
son’ — 1 Vnd who told > ou, madanie, 1 
hiu in) ho tilt miciitions ig unst your son 7 * 
“No om, in 1 tilth , bui i mother has a 
twofold sight I guessed dl , I followed him 
this tuning in flu i iuii uid hut scon all.’* 
“If \ou irm seen ill undone sou know 
tint tin son of I ciinnd his | uhhcl) insulted 
me sml Monte ( usto, with iwlul c ihnness. 

“Uhl foi pity s sike ” \ ou h i\e* seen 

th it lie woul I hue thrown his glove m my 
fite if Mom 1, one of mv fuencl , hid not 

st( | pul hiin 1 I ixtt n to me m\ son 

Ins iko gucsse 1 who you ate , he atlnhutes 
his f ulic i s nn foitunr s to y »u ’ 

M id um m>u m nut Ian, the \ ut not 
niixfc i turns it 1 % i punishment li is not l 
who sti le M de Moiteif ; it is Piovidinic 

which punishes him Vnd wh) do you 

i (.present 4 Providence 7 * nitd McreteJis. 
“\\h> do you leineinhci when it forgets? 
Whit ue ^ inina and its vi/icr to you, 

J dinond f W liat iiijuiy has I unand Mondego 
clon^ yogun heti i\mg All lebclen ?” 

“ And madanie, ’ replied Monte Crislo, “ all 
this is an atiair lietween the Hunch, captain 
and the daughter of \asihki It docs not 
toucan nit, )t»u are right and if I have* 
sworn to revenge mw If, it is not on the 
1 icneh eaptnn, n ir on the Count de Morcerf, 
but on the lisheinian I ernand, the husband 
of the Cilalm Mei cedes Ah 1 sir,” 

cued the couiile s “ how- larihlt a vengeance, 
foi i fault which fatalitv made* me' commit! 
for I am llu only culprit, hehmmcl ; and if 
uu owe revenge to an\ one, it is to me, who 
ad not foi tit utle to be ir your absence and my 
solitude * l»ut, * c xe himul Monte CnAo, 

“Why was I absent ; And why weie you 
jlont 7 

“ Peeiuse you had been anested, Edmond, 
and were a prisonu ’ 

“And why was I aucsted <* Why was la 
prisont r 7 ” 

“ I do not 1 now,' said Mercedes “You 
do not, niadauie^ ; at least I hope not. But 
I will tell you. I was arrested and became a 
prisoner, btcause under the arbour of I* 
Reserve, the day before I was to marry you, 
a man named Danglars wrote this letter which 
the fislieiman b ernand himself posted.” 
Monte-Cristo went to a secretaire, opened a 
drawer by a spring, from which* he took a 
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piper which had lost its original colour, and 
the ink of t which had become a rusty hue ; 
this he placed in the hands of Merc tiles It 
was Dinglars* letter to tht front/ tm dtt roi f 
winch tiie L ounl of Monte C nsio, disguistd j 
?S a clerk fiom the house of l horns >n and 
french, had taken fiom the bundle of 1 dmond 
Dantes, on the div he hid pud the two 
hundrtd thousand fiancs to M de Bovillt 
Mercedes le id with terror tht following lines — 

“The pio mettr du to/ is informed by a 
friend to th throne and tht religious institu 
tions of lus tountr), th it an individual named 
hdmond limits sttoml in comm md on 
board tht lha/aot/ this ill) aimed from 
Smyrna, ifiti having touehtd at Naples inti 
Toito Ini ijo, his bun tht bcaier of letter 
from Vluiat to the usuipcr, ml igun talm 
charge of anothci ktlei /nun lilt usutp i t» 
the Ilonaj iti t tlub m 1 aris \ni{ k < n > j 
bontiou of this titun nt in iv 1 obt unt l | 
b) arrisMne the ibivenuuti ml Idii n 1 
Dantes, who tithu cun s tin 1 tl i for 
Phis about with him, oi b is it at Ins 1 tlui 
abode Sin mid it n t Ik f mnd in | tssi m 
of elthu filhir oi son, tlien it will a Mircdl) 
be distovi red in the mini 1 1 1 living to th 
said Dinlis m bou 1 tlie I'uttit n 

“How dierdful ' sul Mein k pis i lg 
her hand in ss her bum must with pci 
spnation ‘ m l th at kltei 

“I bought it lor tw i bundit 1 thousmd 
fnnt mil mu sul Monti l 11 M 0 , k but 
that is i trdk since it indues nit l > ju tit) 
mvst If to ) u 

* \n 1 tlu ic Milt of th it h tin ” 

4 \ ou well know ni id mu wis m) me t 
but you do not know how long tint amst 
lasttd V ou do not know that I it mum d 1 i 
Vouitt on )t*ats within i cjuaitei of a l< iguc of 
you, ui a dungeon in the < hifeau i It \ u 
tlo not know thu tub tin of th ise fouitcm 
years I renew c 1 the vow of vtrurt m e whi li 
I had uiide the In t da\ , ind }cl I 1 mu n U 
you hid m u ru (1 Iciiiin I in) ralumni itoi, 
anti thit mv fither hul tht 1 if hungei ' 

“Can it b * tried Merit le^ shut! hung 

“ Unt is whit I heard on having mv 
prison, fourteen > ears " tie i I bid tnteitd it, 
and that is vvhv u au >uni »f the living 
Mercedes md mv dneiM.il fuhti 1 have 
swot n to revenge mv If on leinmd , and 
1 have lcveiigtil hum If 

“And you are suie tht unhappy 1 etnand 
did that? ’ 

“I mi satisfied, nudam ht did wliii I 
have told jou, b sides tint not much 
more odious than a 1 rent bin ui, b\ i loption | 
having nasstd our to the hnglish , a Spain irl 
bj bitth having fought agaiust the* Spaniards , 
a slipendiuv of \li, having betrayed ami 
murdeied \li Compared with sueh things 
whit is tlu letter von have lust read’ V 
lovers deception. which the woman who has 
married that man ought certainly to forgive, 


but not so the lover who was to have manned 
her Well f the Fiench did not avenge them- 
selves on the tiaitor , the Spaniards did not 
shoot the* traitor , All, in ms tomb, left the 
tranoi unpunished ; but I, betrayed, sacrificed, 
bulled, hive men from my tomb, by the 
giaie of Ciocl, ti* punish that man lie sends 
me for that purpose, and licie I am * The 
>ooi worn ins head and a ms fell, her legs 
lent undei hci , and she fell on hef knees 
“ J ortivc, I dmond, foigive foi my sake, who 
love \ou suH ’ ’ 

The dignity of the wife' stopped the en- 
thusiasm of the loan and the mother Her 
fort he id almost touched the carpet, when the 
count sprang fiiwird md raisr d her lhen, 
se itt 1 on a ch in she looked if tile manly 
countenance id Monte ( nsto, on which grief 
and Intied still inipusstd a tlneitcning 
e\pu ssi m \ >t t tush ih it accurstd race 1 " 
mutmuit 1 ht 'abmtm nn puipost atlhc 
moment of its accoiuplishmt nt ' Impossible, 

marl mu impossible’ fcdmond,” said 

the pool m uhti who ttud every means, 

‘ when I call you 1 dnion 1, why do )®u not 
call iru Muadcs * 

‘ Mercedes ' itpe ited Monte Cnsto ; 
“Mtittek-*’ Well* >ts > w are light, that 
nun his till its th rms and this is the 
first lime fit i long pcnil tl at I have pro- 
nounce! it si Inline tl\ O Me ceel&s 1 
1 hive utteied veut name with the sigh of 
meluuholv, with the groan ol sonow, with 
| the list chut of dispiu , J have utteied it 
w ht a fii>7in with col 1, ii niched on the straw 
m mv dungeon, 1 hive utteied it, con 
i s\n r I with heal rolling on the stone Hoc r 
'of m\ piison Meitedes I must ltvtnge 
nivstlf, ioi 1 sulk rid fourteen veats, -four 
tun uais I wept, I cuistd now 1 tell you, 
Mi neks, I must levenge mwlP * 

I he < milt, fe unit to vicl I to the entreaties 
f lie! he had so ukntl) loved, ree died his 
sitlfumgs to *tht .issistaiu of his hatred 
kewngc yourstlf, ihtn, 1 dmond * cued tht 
pool m »lh« i , “but let your vengi anct* fall 
on tht culprits , on bim on me, but not on 
ni) son 1 * Monte-C nsto gioaned, and seized 
his beautiful hail with both hands 

“ 1 dmoiid, ’ contmutd s It ret cits, with hir 
I aims extended tow nils the count, “smCt I 
fiist knew >ou I have adored your name, 

1 \ a vc 1 1 spec ted your an morv Edmond, my * 
friend, do not compel me to tarnish that noble 
md fine image refit t ted incessantly on tU 
nnrroi of mv heart I dmond if you knew 
all the praveis 1 have addressed to (jod for. 
vou whih I thought )e»u vcit living and wnce 
1 have thought vox must bt dead 1 Yes, 
dead, alas ' I thought your dead body was 
bulled at the foot ol some gloomy tower; I 
thought voui corpse was piecipitaled to the 
Ixitu m of one of tho e gulfs where gaolers roll 
then dead pusoners and I wept VS hat 
coul 1 I do for ) ou, I dmond, liesides pray and 
weep? Luten, during ten years I dreamed 
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each night the same dream I had been told 
you had endeavoured to escape ; that you had 
taken the place of anolhei prisoner , that you 
had slipped into tht winding sheit ul a ck ul 
body, that you had bet..i precipitated alivt 
from the top of the C hateau dli , and tlu uy 
you uttered as you <1 ishul upon the tocks In ,t 
revealed to yout giolcis that thev were your 
muiderers Wells h dmond, I swear to \ou 
by the held of thit son for whom I tniuat 
your pity, — J dmon 1, timing ttn'icars i havL 
seen every night mtn buhming some thing 
shapeless and unknown at tlu top of 1 lock , 
dunng ten yeaislhive heard eich night a 
terrible cry w lmh has awokt nu, shucickiing 
and cold And I, too, 1 dniond <'1\ ’ Indie w 
me guilty as I was— oh* yes, 1, too, have 
sullen d much ' ’ 

“Have \ou ft It voui fatlw i die in \ our ib 
semt * * tut l Monts ( nslo again thiu tmg 
his 1 inds m Ins bur; “hive you seen tht 
worn in you loved giving hu hind to v nu 
lival while you were jx risking at the bott mi 
of a dun {ton * ’ — “Ao, nitt mi pled Mci 
cede 1 -, “but i hive sttn him whom I hud 
on the point of lniuekung m\ sou Wtiredts 
piontmnced ilust wo <K with such deep 
anguish, with m ucmt of siuh intense 
despair, that 'VT* in e t nsi t >uld not iishim 
a sob lilt lion w i timed, tht nengci 
was cnnqucit d 

“What do \>u ask of nu > sud he, — 
“> our son s lift * Well he sh 11 h\« 

Mercedes utttud a t rv win h milt he 
tears start fiom Monte ( u>to s t \ but tht s* 
t< ais disappe uul almost intiritiniou-.lv f i 
doubtless, (»od had sent sonu mjel to colic < t 
thtm ; fir mou precious welt tlu \ in his 
eyes than th* nth st pe ill of < .11 c i it an l of 
Uphii 

“Oh* ’sin! lie st 1/1 ng tlu counts hand, 
and raising it to hei lips, “ih ’ tlnnk you, 
thank >ou, 1 dmon 1 1 now y^u m exactly 
whjf I dre mil yc u were si h is I aiw ly 
loved yen Oh, now I nun «*a\ so 1 

* bo much the bcttci,’ teplicd Menu 
( li to, “ is that ptoi 1 dfhond will not h vc 
long to be loved 1 v iu Death is abe ut to 
re urn to the lumn, ih« phintc m to letire m 
daiknes* * 

“ What do \ou siy, I t m »n 1 * * 

“I si\, since vou comm nut me, Mercedes, 
I must ebe * 

“Die’ and who told >ou s>? Who talks 
of dying? whence h.r e vou these ideas of 
death*”— •“ You do not suppose that pub 
liely outiagcd m the late of a wh »le the me, 
in the presence of your friends anel those of 
your son,*— challenged by a bo\, who will 
glory m my pardon as in* a \ict< ry, — you do 
not suppose I can foi one moment w ish to live 
What I most loved after you, Mtrctc’es, was 
myself, my dignity, and that strength which 
tendered me superior to othei men : that 
*tecngth was my hfe. With one word you 
have crushed it, and I die.*’ • • 


“ But the duel will not take place, Edtnond, 
since you forgive * ” • 

“ It will take place,” sa*d Monte-Cnsto, in 
a most solemn tone., “In » .stead Of your 
sons blood whiel \ »U stain in giounel, mine 
will fl >w ” Mercedes 1.1 ked, ind sprang 
tow lid VIonte Cri*-to, but sudeltnly stopping: 

“1 dmond,” said she, “theie is i Oud 
above us since you live, and since I hive seen 
I vou main I trust 1o Him from my heart. 
While wilting His issistmte 1 taust to your 
woicl von hue slid my son should live, have 

\ ni not “ \ ts, madaim , he shall live,” 

sii I Monte C i ism suipnscd ihat, without 
l more uimli »n Mercedes bid accepted the 
'hcioie sunlue Ik mie’e foi Id Meic&Us 
t%Un led lie i Inn l t i the count 

* T 1 dmond slid she, and her tyes weie 
1 wet with tears while 1 jol nig it him to whom 
she spoke , ‘ how noble it is ol you, how great 
the let ie>n you have just perfouued ; how 
sublime to hive taken pity cm .i pool woman 
uhooffcitd heisclf to you with every chance 
igmisl Ik i ’ Vlas ’ 1 am grown old with 
gnef mote than with yens ind ciimot now 
urn ill m\ 1 Iniond b\ i smile oi by look, 
i ol tha* Mi icicles whom he once spent so many 
111 ur ill CO tempi iting Ah' believe me, 

I Ini >n I I t ) 1 you 1 to Ind sulk ltd much ; 
1 i jh at it it is imhne lie h n» pis ones hfe 
without 1 »\ni* one |ov to uc ill, without pre- 
selling i sun k hope hut tliu piovcs that all 
is iu t vet e \ei Nu 1 it is n it (unshod, 1 foci 
n b\ wli tic in im in my he lit Oil' I icpeat 
it, I tin nd, wlnt vou lnve ju»t done is 
1 c^mi u it i jml it is stl nine ’ 

1 Do ycu si\ so now, Mun lc*-, and vvlwt 
would yuii tv U vou knew the 4 extent of tilt* 
1 u titu c. 1 nnkt to vou? But, no, ro, you 
i uinot mii/iiic what I lose m sacrifuing 
It t ii this in mu nt Me reeders lool ed at the 
count with an ir which deputed at the same 
turn In r i tonishment, hen admit ilion, and 
hu ^rilituh Montt Cuslo pressed Jus fore- 
hc id m In binning hands ns jf his biam 
e« ul 1 no long* i l eai alone the weight of its 
thoughts “ J dmond,” snd Mercedes, “I 
hue but om wo I more tosiy t > you ” The 
count nnled bitti ill “Idnipncl,’ continued 
she, “vou will s»*c if my fact i» pale, if my 
eye .an dull, if iny be uuy is gone , if Mer- 
cedes, m lioit, no longer re tmbl< *■ hd former 
self in her features, ycu will see lici hcait n 
still the some Adi u, then, 1 dmond ; I have 
nothing moit to «isk of IIci'c.i T have seen 
you again- mel havt found you as noble and 
as gr< it as founuly you were Adieu, Ed- 
mond, adieu, and thank vou 

But tlu count did not answu, Mcrc£d&s 
opened the dooi of the c nunct an 1 had disap* 
pc a red licfore he had fecoveicd fiom the pain- 
ful and profound rescue into which hi& 
thwarted vengeance had plunged him The 
1 clock of the Invahcks struck one when th* 
carnage winch rnnvtyeei Ma laiflc de Morcerf 
away rolle 1 on the pavement of the Champs 
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THE COUNT OF MctitTk-CRISTO. ", ; ‘ 


ftlysees, and made Montc-Cristo raise his 
head. “ Vvhat a fool I was,” said he, “ not 
to tear my heart mit on the day when I resolved 
to revenge myself I ” 


CHATTER XXXVIII. 

*• 'I HE MEETING. 

AFTER- Merceries had left Montc-Cristo a 
gloomy shadow seemed to overspread cvety- 
thing. Around him and within him the flight 
of thought appeared stopped ; his energetic 
mind slumbered as does the body after extreme 
fatigue. “ What,” said he to himself, while 
the lamp ami the wax lights were nearly burnt 
out, and the servants were waiting impatiently 
in the ante-room ; “ what ! tills edifice which 
J have been so long pieparing,- -which 1 have 
reared with *o much care and toil, is to be 
crumbled by a single touch, a word, even a 
slight breath ! Yes, this self, of whom 1 
thought so much, of whom l was so proud, 
who had appeared so worthless in the dungeons 
of the Chateau d'lf, and whom I had sm-reeded 


virtues which become crimes by exaggeration. 
No, she must have conceived some pathetic 
scene ; she will come and throw herself be- 
tween us, and what would lie sublime here will 
appear there ridiculous." The blush of pride 
mounted to the count's forehead as this thought 
1 Kissed through his mind. “ Ridiculous ! ” re- 
peated he ; “ancl the ridicule will fall t on me, 
I ridiculous! no, I would rather die.” 

Tly thus exaggerating to his own mind the 
anticipated ill-fortune of the next day, to 
which he had condemned himself by promising* 
Mercedes to spare her son, the count at last 
exclaimed — “ Folly ! folly ! folly ! to carry 
generosity so far as to place myselfyis a mark 
for that young man to aim at. He will never 
believe my death was a suicide ; and yet it is 
important for the honour of my memory, — and 
this, surely, is not vanit\, but a justifiable 
| ptide, -it is important the world should know 
■ that 1 haw consented, by my free will, to stop 
! my arm. already raised to strike, and that »vith 
j that aim, so powerful against others, I have 
struck myself. It must be, it shall be.” Seiz- 
i ing a pen, lie drew a paper from a secret drawer 
I in bis bureau, and traced at the bottom of that 
j paper, which was no other than his will, made 
since his ai rival in Tans, a sort of codicil, 
clearly explaining tile nature of his death. 


in making so great, will be but a lump of clay j “ I do this, O my Hod ! said he. with his 

to-mon ow. Ala-. ! it is not the deaMi of the j c)es laUed to heaven, “as much for Thy 

body I regiet j lor it is no! that destruction of j honour a> loi mine. I have riming ten years 
the vital principle, the rest to which everything i coiisidcicd myself the agent of Thy vengeance ; 
is tending, to which e\ery unhappy being I and other wi etches, like Morrerf, a Danglars, 
aspires, the repose of matter after which I • a Vi^efort, even that Murcerf himself, must 

so long sighed, ami which 1 was seeking to j not imagine that chance has freed them from 

attain by the painful process of starvation , their enemy. I.ct them know, on the con- 
when Faria appeared in my dungeon ! What ! trary, that their punishment, wdiich had 
is death for me but one step more toward- j been decreed by Ti evidence, is only delayed 
lopose? No, it is not existence, th-.n, that I , by my present deteimination ; that although 
i;egret, but the ruin of my projects so slowly j they escape it in this world, it aw aits them in 
carried out, so laboriously framed. Providence ! another, and that they art* only exchanging 
is now opposed to them, when 1 most thought ■ time for eternity* ’ 

it would lie propitious. It is not Hod's w ill j While he was thus agitated by these gloomy 
they should be accomplished. Tins biuden, I unceitainties, these wretched waking dreams 
almost as heavy as a world, which I had j ol grief, the first raxs of twilight pierced his 
raised, and had thought to bear to the end, ! windows, and shonfr upon the pale blue paper 
was too gieat for my stiength, and I was com- | on which he had just traced his justification of 
pelled to lay , ; t down in the middle of my i 1'iovidence. It wn*. just five o'clock in the 
career. Oh ! shall I then again become a j morning, when a slight noise reached his ear, 
fatalist, whom fouitecn years of despaii and j which appeared like a stifled sigh ; he turned 
ten of nope had rendered a believer in Pro- j his head, looked lound him, and saw r no one; 
vidence? And all this- all this, because my j but the sound was repeated distinctly enough 
heart, which 1 thought dead, was only sleep- i to convince him of its reality. He arose, ancl 
iug ; because it ha- awoke and has beaten ! quietly opening the door of the drawing-room, 
again ; because I have yielded to the pain of saw 1 lay dee, who had fallen on a chair with 
the emotion excited in my hi east by a woman’s j her arms hanging down, and her beautiful 
voice* Yet,” continued the count, becoming head thrown back, She had been standing at 
each moment more absorbed in the anticipa- ! the door to prevent his going out without 
tion of the dreadful sacrifice for the morrow, seeing her, until sleep, which the young* can- 
which Mercedes had accepted, “yet it is im- iK>t lcsist, had overpowered her frame, wearied 
possible that so noble-minded a woman should ns she was with watching so long. The noise 
thus, through selfishness consent to my death ot the door did not awaken her, and - Monte-, 
when in the prime of life and strength ; it is I Cristo gazed at her with affectionate regret, 
impossible she can carry to such a point j “She remembered she had a son," said he: 
maternal lmc, or iathcT delirium. There are. “and I forget I had a daughter." Tb$n 
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shaking his head Sorrowfully, ‘ * Poor Haydee 1 ” 
said he 5 “she wished to see me to speak to 
me, she has feared or guessed something 
Oh ’ I cannot go without taking leave of her , 
I cannot die without confiding her to some 
one ” He quit tly regained his seat, and wrote 
under the otnei lines, — 

“ I bequeath to Maximilian Morrel, captain, 
and son of my formti patron, Pierre Morrel, 
shipowner at Marseilles, tht sum of twenty 
millions, a pirt of which may be oftered to 
his sistei Julia and brother m law hmmanuel, 
if he does not fear this inc rease of fort urn may 
mar tht ir happiness These twtntv millions 
are concealed m niv grotto at Monte t risto, 
of which Bcrtuccio knows the secret If his 
heart is free, and he will marry Haydee, the 
daughtei of All, pacha of \ anina whom I 
hive brought up with the love of a fithcr, and 
who has shown the love and tenderness of a 
daughter for me, he will thus accomplish my 
last wish This will has already constituted 
Haydee heiress of the rest of my fortune , 
consisting of lands, funds in I nglanil, Austna, 
and Holland , furniture in m> diffi rent palaces 
and houses and which, without the twtnt\ 
millions, and the legacies to my servants, nny 
still amount to sixt\ millions 

He w is finishing the list line when 1 cry 
behind him made hnn start, and the pen fell 
from his hand 4 Haydee, sail lit, “dul 
y »u read it a 

4 Oh ' my lord said she * w hy art > oil 
writing thus at such an hour •* why uc jou 
liequeathing all your fortune to me 5 Arc you 
going to leave me * ” 

44 1 am going on a journey, dcai thild,” said 
Monte Custo, with an expression of infinite 
tenderness and melancholy, “and if any 
misfortune should happen to me — The 
count stopped “WelP” askc 1 the young 
girl, with an authoritative tone the count had 
never observed before , and whifti startled him 
“Well 1 if any misfortune happen to mt,’ it 
plied Monte Lristo, 44 1 wish m> daughtei to 
be happy ” Haydee smiled sorr >w fully, and 
shook her head 4 Do $ou think of d)ing, 

my lord ? ’ said she 41 The wise man has 

said, It is good to think of death my child ” 

“Well* if you die, said she, * bequeath 
your fortune to othets for if you die I shall 
require nothing , and, taking the paper, she 
tore it m four pieces ai d threw it into the 
middle of the roor I hen, the effort having 
exhausted her strength, she fell, not a leep 
this time, but fainting on the floor ihc 
count leaned over her and raised her in his 
arms ; and seeing that sweet pale face, those 
lovely eye* closed, that beautifiil foim motion 
less, and to all appearance lifeless, the idea 
occurred to him for the first time, that perhaps 
she loved him otherwise than a daughter loves 
a father 

“ Alas ’ 11 murmured he, with intense uKc r 
lag $ “ I might then have been happy vet 
Then he earned Haydee to henroom, reigned 
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her to the care of her attendants, and return- 
ing to Ins cabinet, which he shut qftickly this 
time, he again copied the destroyed w ill As 
he was finishing, the sound of a cabriolet 
entering the yard was heard Monte Lnsto 
approached the window, and saw Maximilian 
and Fmmanuel alight. “Uood 1 ’ said he * 
44 it was time,” and he sealed his will with 
thiet seals One moment afterwards he heard 
i noise m the drawing-room, and w«nrt to open 
tht dooi himself MorrtI w &re, he had 
come twent minutes the time ap 

pnufc4 4 'J) am, Sirlr ML d frmc tooJ^n, 
oounV <aid fie , 4 hut I tramtly acknti^H'e 
I have not closed my eyes all night, n^^ny 
one m my house I required to see you strong 
in your courageous assur ince, to recover my- 
self v Monte Custo toul 1 not resist this proof 
of affection , he not only extended his hand to 
the young man, but flew to him with open 
arms 44 Morrel, stud he , 44 it is a happy day 
for me to ftel 1 ini btloved by such a man as 
you ( iood mm ning, 1 mminuel , you will 
come with me, then, Maximilian?” 

4 Ihl you doubt it •* said the young captain 

“ Hut if I wert wrong * 

“ I watched you during the whole Scene of 
that challenge yesterday, I have been thinking 
of your firmness all this night, and I sain, 
fustier must lie >n your side, or mans 
countenance is no longei to be relied on ” 

44 But Morrel, Alliert is your friend?” 

“A simple acquaintance, sir” 14 You 

met on the same day you first saw me? 9 
“Truly, but I should not have recollected 

it had you not reminded mt ” 44 Thank 

you, Morrel ” Then ringing the bell once, 
4 4 Look, ” said he to Ah, who came immediately, 
“take that to my solicitor It is my will, 
Morrel When I am dead, you will go an^ 
examine it * 

44 What 1 ” said Morrel, 44 you dead ? ” 

44 Yes must I not be prepared for every- 
thing, dear friend? But wnit did you do 
yesterday after you left me 1 *” 

44 1 went to Torft ni, where, as I expected, 
I found Beauchamp and Chateau Renaud I 
own I was seeking them ” 

“Why, when all was arranged >" 

“ Lisitn, count, the affnr is*serious andun 

avoidable “ Did you doubt it > ” 

14 No the offence was public, and every 

one is already talking of it 44 Well?” 

44 Well’ I hoped to get an exchange of 
arms, to substitute the sword for the pistol. 

I 1 he pistol is blind * 44 Have you sue- 

I ceeded ? asked Monte l risto quickly, with 

an imperceptible gleam of hope 44 No, 

for your skill with the sword i> so well-known ” 

* 4 Ah ’ who has betrayed me?”— -—“The 

skilful swordsman whom you have conquered." 

44 And you failed 7 “ They positively 

refused ” 44 Morrel,” said the count, “ have 

\ u r\ er set n me fire a pistol ? ’ 4 4 Never ” 

\\»11 \u hive lime, loek * Monte 
( n moot the pistol he held in his hands 
\oi u c 
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when Me*c&les entered, and fixing an ace of 
clubs against the iron plate, with four shots he 
successively shot off the four sides of the club. 
At each shot Morrel turned pale. l ie examined 
the balls with which Monte-Cristo performed 
this dexterous feat., and saw that they were no 
larger than deer-shot. “It is astonishing!” 
Raid he, “look, Emmanuel.” Then turning 
towards ' Monte-Cristo : “Count,” said he, 
“ in the niftne of all that is dear to you, I en- 
treat you not to kill Albert! .the unhappy 
youJ^has a . — *■ Yfli arc eight,” 

sffHnimte-Criste)^ f ‘and 1 haveTione.* These 
woMPweie uttered in a tone which made i 
Morrel shuddei. “You are the offended 
party, count.” 

“ Doubtless ; what docs that imply?” 

“That you will lire first.” “I fire | 

first ? ” j 

“Oh! I obtained or rather claimed that;; 
we had conceded enough for them to yield us : 
that.” “And at wlul distance?” 

“Twenty paces.” A tenilic smile passed ; 
over the count’s lips. “ Morrel,*’ said he, “do 
not forget what von base just seen.” 

“ The only chance for Albeit s saletv, then, ; 

will arise from your emotion. ” “J suffer ‘ 

from emotion ? ’ sml Monte-Cristo. 

“Or fiom youi geneiosity, my hiend ; to, 
so good a inai k^man as you aie, I m iy say 
what would appear nbsuid to another.” 

“What is that?” “lhvak his arm- 

wound him - but do not kill him.” "I 

will tell >ou. Monel," said the count, “that 
I do not need enn eating to spare the life of 
M. rle Morcerl ; be shall be so well paired 
that he will return quietly with his two fiiends, 
while I ” 

“ And you ? ” 

* “That will be another thing; 1 diall be 
brought home.” 

“ No, no,” ciied Maximilian, not knowing 
how to endure himself. 

“As I told )ou, my dear Monel, M. de 
Mnrceif will kill inc. ” Morrel looked at him 
in utter unconsciousness. “ But what 1ms 
happened, then, since last evening, count?” 

“The same tiling which happened to 
Brptus the ink'll before the battle of Philippi ; 

I have seen a phantom.' 1 “And that 

phantom— ” 

“ Told me, Morrel, 1 had lived long enough.” 
Maximilian and Emmanuel looked at each ; 
other. Monte-Cristo diew out his watch. 

“ I.ot us go,” said he, “ it is five minutes past 
seven, and the appointment was for eight 
o’clock.” A carriage was in readiness at the 
door. Monte-Cristo stepped into it with his 
two friends. He had stopped a moment in 
the passage to listen at a *1 • r, and Maximilian ; 
and Emmanuel, who had twiiMdcralcly passed 
forward* a few steps, thought they heard him , 
answer, by a sigh a sob from within. As the , 
dock stiucl> eight, they drove up to the place ! 
of meeting. “We are the first.” said Morrel, ! 
looking out of the window. “ Excuse me, sir,” \ 


said Baptist in, who had followed his master 
with indescribable terror, “but 1 think I see 
a carriage down there under the trees.” 

Monte-Cristo sprang lightly from his 
carriage, and offered his hand to assist 
Emmanuel ami Maximilian. The latter re- 
tained the count’s hand between liis. “ I like,” 
said he, “to feel a hand like this when its 
owner relies on the goodness of his cause.” 

“Truly,” said Emmanuel, “I perceive two 
young men down there, who are evidently 
waiting.” Monte-Cristo drew Morrel, not 
aside, but a step or two behind his brother-in- 
law. “ Maximilian said he, “are your affec- 
tions disengaged?” Morrel looked at Monte- 
Cristo with astonishment. “I do not seek 
your confidence, my dear friend. I only ask 
you a simple question ; answer it -that is all I 
require.” 

“ I love a young gitl, count ! ” 

“ Ho you love her much?” 

“ Moie than my life ! ” 

“Another hope defeated ! ” said the count. 
Then, with a Mgh, “Poor llaydee ! ” mur- 
muird he. 

“In ti nth, count, if I know less of you, I 
should think you were le.s* bra\c than you 
are 1 

“ Because I Mgh when thinking of some 
one I am leaving? Come, Morrel, it is 
not like a soldh r lo be r,n bail a judge of 
courage. Do 1 icgiet life? What is it to me, 
who have passed twenty years between life 
and death? Moreover, do not alarm yourself, 
Morrel ; this weakness, if it is such, is betrayed 
to you alone* I know i lie world is a drawing- 
room, from which we must letreat politely and 
lioneitly ; that is, with a bow, and all debts of 
honour paid.” 

* ‘ That is to the purpose. Have you brought 
your aims? ” 

“I?— whatj foi ? I hope those gentlemen 
have theirs ? ” 

“I will inquire,” said Morrel. 

“ Do, but make no treaty — you understand 
i me?” “ You n$*ed not fear.” Morrel ad- 

vanced towards Beauchamp and Chateau- 
Renaml, who, seeing his intention, came to 
meet him. The thice young people bowed to 
each other comteoudy, if not affably. 

“ Excuse me, gentlemen,” said Morrel, “ but ' 

I do not see M. de Morcerf.” “ He sent 

us won! tliis morning,” replied Chateau- 
Renaud. “ that he would meet us on the 
giound.” 

“ Ah ! ” said Morrel. Beauchamp pulled* 
out In> watch. “ It is only five minutes past 
eight,” said he to Mori el, “ there is not much 

lime lost yet.” -“Oh ! I made "no allusion 

of that kind,” replied Morrel. 

^ “ There is a carriage coming,” said 
Chateau -Renaud. It advanced rapidly along 
one of the avenues leading towards the open 
space where they were assembled. “You are 
doubtless provided with pistols, gentlemen? 
M. de Monte-'Cristo yields his right of using 
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Jils » “We had anticipated this kindness I much the better ; the more honourable met** 

on the part of the count, said Beauchamp, | there are here the better I shill be Wished " 
“and I have bi ought some unis which I “M Morrel,* said C h iteab Ron uid “will 
bought eight or ten days smet, thinking to you appnse the Count of Monte Cnsto that 
want them on i similar occasion They arc M dc Morccif is artivcd, in 1 we aic it his 
quite new, an] have not ytt lx.cn used. Will command ? * Moirel wis ] iqnnng to fillhl 
you examine them ? M his commission Beam h imp had mem while 

“Oh, M Beauchamp, if you assure me M drawn the box of pistol* fiom the vnmagu 
de MorLerf docs not know these arms, you “Stop, gentlemen ’ 1 said Albeit , “ I luve 
may readily believe your word will be quite two words to say to the Count of Monti- 
sufficient ” * Cnsto 

“ Gentlemen,” said ( hateau Rtnaud, *• it is “ In pri\ itt ? ” asked Mom I 

not Morcerf coming in that carnage, — faith, “ ho, sir bcfoic ill who ire hue *’ ♦ 

it is I nuu and Debray 1 * The two young Alberts witnesses looked at tach other; 

men he announced wtre indeed approaching Frui/ ind Dibrav ixchinged somt words in a 

“What chance brings you lieie, gentk men? whisper ind Mind, rejoiced at this unex- 

said Chateau Renaud shaking hands vv ith cich picted incident, went to fetth the count, who 
of them “ Because, said I)ebray 4 ‘ Albeit w is walking in a ictired i ath with T mnnnuel 
sent this morning to request us to cc me “ What does he want with mi ? * said Monte 

Beauchamp and C haleui ktmud exchanged Cnsto 

looks of astonishment ‘ I think 1 undti stand ‘ I do not know, but he wishes to speak to 

his reason, snd Mori el you ’ 14 Ah * * said Monte ( risto, ‘ I tiust 

‘What is it? 1 “\istndiv afternoon I he is not going to tempi me by some fresh 

received i letter fiom M It Woiccif, begging insult 1 

me to attend the opua “1 do not think such is his intention, * saul 

* And I, ud Debny Morid 

“And I also, said 1 ian/ I lie c e unt advanerd icccmipanifd by Maxi- 

“ And wt too, aided ]>e uicliamp and miliinand 1 mmanucl , his aim jmi serene# 
Clutcau Ren lud ‘Hiving wished you all lo 1 f mu 1 a smgiilu t mtnst to \lbert s 
to witness the challenge he now wishis you gn 1 stnc ! cn fa< e, wh > ajpiouhtd als >, fob 

to be present at the tun bat I xattly low 1 by tlu lour y< uiip j u pie 

so, said the young men, ‘ y ju base pu> W hen it three pices dist int \lbert and the 
bibly guts>ed right count stoj pc l 

“ But, after all these airangt ments he does \p| i uh, gentium n, said Albeit; “I 

not come himself, ?ul Cl cau Renaud , wish you not to I >s< >m woid of wlnt lam 
“ Albert is ten minutes after time abaut to hive the li mom or saving to the 

“ lliere he conies' saul Beauchamp, ( ount >1 Monte Cn to , fji it must be repeated 
“on hoisebick, at lull gallop, followed by a bv you to all who will listen to it stiangc as it 
servant ” mix appe ir to \ou 

“ How nnpiudent ‘ sai 1 C hilcau Ken iu 1, I rt tu * sn s id the count • 

“to come on hoist bark to hgnt wall the “Sir sail Alleil it hrst wit J) a tremulous 
pistol, attei all the institution I had giv n voice but which gt i hi illy he came brmti , “I 
him 5 rcpioul ed vou with e\p>sing the conduct of 

“And, besides, said Ltauchimp, “ witli a M dc M iieerf in I piiu for, guilty as I knew 
collar alcove his cra\ at an open c at and white he w is, 1 fh night yt l had no nj.ht to punish 
waistcoat* Why Ins hc^not punted a spot him, but I luve sime liained you hive that 
upon his heart? -it would lnve Ixcn lieut right It is not I cuund Mondego s treachery 
simple * Meanwhile Albert had armed towards Ah J’aehi whi< h indue es me so read 
within ten paces of the gioup formed by the ily t» excuse vou but the Ueachtry of the i 
five young men He jumped from Ins horse, j fisherman It mind l waieK y >u, °nd th£ al- 
threw the bndle on his servant s um, and m< st unheai 1 f miscu s which wtie its eon 
joined them He was pale, and his eves weie * sequcnecs and I sij, m 1 proclaim if fftibhi ly, 
red and swollen, it was evident he had not tint you weic justified m revenging yourself 
slept A shade of melancholy gravity over I on my fathei , and 1 lus son, think you for 
spread his countenance, which was not natural j not using greater stveuty Had a thunder 
to him “ 1 thank you, gentlemen, ’ said he, bolt fallen m the mi 1st ofthesj uutoi* of this 
“for having complied with my request , I feel unexpected scene, it w >uld not have surprised 
extremely grateful for this mark of friendship ’ them more than did Albert «* declaration As 
Morrel had stepped back as Morcerf ap for Monte Cristo, h s tyts slowly ro e towards 
proached, and remained at a short distanct. heaven with an cxpicwon of infinite gratitude. 

41 And to you, also, M Monel, my thanks are He could not understand how Albeits fiery 
due Come, there cannot lie too mam ” nature, of which he ha 1 seen so much among 
“Sir,” said Maximilian, “ you are not per the Roman bandits had suddenly stooped to 
haps aware that I am M. de Monte Cristo s this humiliation He recognized the influence 
friend ?** of Mercedes, and saw why her 9 noble heart 

t “I was not sure, but I expected itf So had not opposed the sacrifice she knew be* 
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forehand would be useless. “ Now , sir/' said 
Albert, 4 * if you»think my apology sufficient, 
pray give me your hand Next to the merit 
of infallibility which you appear to possess, I 
rank that of candidly acknowledging a fault 
But this confession concerns me only I acted 
well as a man, but you hatfe acted bettei than 
man An angel done could have saved one 
of us from death -that angel came from 
heaven, it not to make us friends (which, alas 1 
fatality renders impossible), at least to nuke 
us esteem each other ” 

Monte Cnsto, with moistened eye, heaving 
breast, and lips half open, extended toAUn.it 
a hand, which the litter pressed with i sent) 
ment resembling respectful feir “Gentlt 
men,” said he, “ M de Monte ( nsto receives 
my apology , I had acted hastily towards him 
Hasty actions art geneially hid ones Now 
my fault is repaired I hope the world will 
not call me cowardly foi acting as my con 
science dictated But if any one should tntei 
tain a false opinion of me, * added he, draw 
ing himself up as if he would challenge both 
friends and enemies, “ I shill endeavour to 
correct his mistake — — “What has, then, 
happened during the night > ' asked Beau 
champ of Chateau Kenauc 1 , “we appeir to 
make a very sony figure here 

“In truth, wnat Albert his pist done is 
either very despicable or veiy noble replied 

the baron “Whit cm it mean? ' sud 

Debray to Pranz “ The Ciunt oi Monte 
Csisto acts dishonourably to M dt Moieerf, 
and is justified by his son Had I ten \ minis 
in my family, I should only consider my^df 
the more bound to fight ten limes As foi 
Monte Cnsto, his head w is bent down, his 
arms were poweiless , bowing undu the weight 
of twenty four years’ reminiscences he thought 
not of Albeit, of Beauchimp, of Chateau 
Renaud, or of any of that group , but he 
thought of that courageous woman who had 
come to plead for her son s life, to w hom he 
had offered his, and who had now saved it by 
the revelation of a dreadful family secret, 
capable of destioymg foi ever, in that young 
man's hent, every fetling of filial piety. 

“ Pi oudence still ' murmured he, “now 
only am I fully cons meed of being the emis 
sary of pod 1 ' 


l — 

CHAPTER XXXIX. 

THE MOTHER AND SON 

Thf Count of Monte Cnsto bowed to the 
five young people with a melancholy and 
dignified smile, and got mto his carnage with 
Maximilian and Emmanuel Albert, Beau 
champ, and Chateau -Renaud remained alone 
The y oung mm s look at his two fnends, 


without being timid, appeared to ask then 1 
opinion of what he had just done 

“ Indeed, my dear friend,' sud Beauchamp 
first, who had either the most feeling or the 
least dissimulation, “ allow me to congratulate 
you this is i very unhoped for conclusion of 
i very disagieeible affair ” 

Albert remained silent and wrapped in 
thought Ch&teau Renaud contented him 
self with tipping his boot with his flexible 
cane “Are we not going? said he, after 

this embarrassing silence “When you 

please replied Beauchamp , “allow me only 
to compliment M dt Moieerf, who has gi\en 
proof to day of such chivalric gefierosity, so 

rare “ Oh * yes, said Clntcau Renaud 

“ It is magnificent, continued Beauchamp, 
“ to be able to exernst so much self control ' ’ 

“ Assuiedy as tor me, I should lia\e 

been incapable of it, said Chateau Renauct, 
with most significant coolness 

“Gentkment mteirupted Albert, “I 
think you did not undei stand that something 
very serious had passed between M de Monte 

Cristo and myself “ Possibly, possibly 

said Beauchamp, immediately, “but every 
simpleton would not be able to understand 
vour heroism, and, sooner or Ia*ei, you will 
find yourself compellc 1 to explain it to them 
more eneigetically than would he convenient 
to your bodily health and the duration of your 
life May I give you a friendly eounsel ? Set 
out foi Naples, tin Hague, or Saint Peteis 
buigh— calm countries, where the point of 
honour is better undei stood than among our 
hot headed Pansnns Seek quietude and 
oblivion, so that you may leturn peaceably to 
I ranee after a few years Am I not right, 
M de Chateau Renaud? 

“ That is quite my opinion,” said the gentle 
man , “ nothing induces stiious duels so much 

as a fimtless c le " “Thank you, gentle 

men,’ ltplied Albert, with i smile of m 
difference , “ I shall follow your advice not 
because you give it, but because I had before 
intended to quit Fra ice I thank you equally 
for the service you have rendered me m being 
my seconds It is deeplv engraved on my 
heart, since, aftei what you have just said, I 
remcmlier that only ” Chateau Renaud and 
Beauchamp looked at each other, the impres 
sion was the same on both of them, ana the 
tone m which Morcerf had just expressed his 
thanks was so determined that the position 
would have become embarrassing for all if the 
conversation had continued 

“ farewell, Albert, ' said Beauchamp sud 
denly, carelessly extending his hand to the 
young man, without the latter appearing to 
rouse from his lethargy in fact, ne did not 
notice the offered hand Farewell,” said 
Ch&teau Renaud in his turn, keeping the 
little cane m his left hand, and bowing with 
his right Albert's bps scarcely whispered, 
“ Farewell » " but his look was more explicit* 
it embraced a whole poem of restrained anger. 


' THE MOTHER A&!> 

proud disdain, and generous indignation* He 1 was dbing the same in her apartments as he 
preserved his melancholy and motionless i hod just done. Everything was *m order ; 
pos tion for some time after his two friends laces, dresses, jewels, linen, money, all were 
had regained their carnage , then, suddenly arranged m the drawers, and the countess mas 




his sur\ ant had fastened it, he sprang on it, 
and galloped off in the direction of Paris In 
a quarter of an hour he was tntering the 
hotel of Tfehe Rue du Helder As he alighted, 
hr thought he saw h hind the curtain of the 
c ount’s bedroom his father’s pale face ; Albert 
tinned away his head with a sigh, and went 
to his own apartments lie cast one lingering 
1*>1 on all the luxunts which had rendered 
hie s> eisy and so happy since his infancy, 
he looked at the pictures, w host facts seemed 
to mh, and the landscapes which tnpeared 
pimud in briglitei colours llien lie took 
iwa> his mothers portrait, with its oaken 
fiuiu leaving the gilt frame, from which he 
t *ol it black and empty Then he arianged 
all his heauliful Turkish arms, his hne Lnghsh 
guns h s ]apanese china, his cups mounted 
m sihet, his artistic bronzes, signed Teucheres 
oi Hu vc , examined the cupboauls, and placed 
tlu key in each, thrtw into a drawer of his 
sei r&aiie, which he left open, all the pocket 
money he had about him , and with it the 
thousand fancy jewels fiom his vases and his 
jewel 1 oxes, made an exact inventory of all, 
md placed it in the most conspicuous pait of 
the table, after putting aside the hooks and 
papci which encumbered it 

the commencement of this woik his 
c t riant, notwithstanding his prohibition, came 
to hi room 44 What do you want ?” asked 
he, with a more sorrowful than angry tone 
“Pinion me, sn ’ replied the valet “you 
hal forbidden nu. to distuib you, but the 
Count of Morcerf had called me *— 
“ W ell ? ” said Albert. 

“ I did not like to go to him without first 
seeing you.’ 1 44 Why ? ” • 

44 because the count is doubtless aware that 
I accompanied you to the meeting this 
morning ” “It is probablt,’ sud Albert. 

“ Aim since he has sentefor me, it is deubt 
less to question me on what happened there 
\\ hat must I answer > ’ 14 The truth.” 

44 1 hen I shall say the duel did not take 
place* ’ 

• “ \ ou will say I apologized to the Count of 

Monte-Cnsto. Go f * 

The valet bowed and retired ; and Albert 
returned to his inventory As he was finish* 
,ing thi* work, the sound of horses prancing m 
the yaul, and the wheels of a carnage shaking 
his window* attracted his attention; he ap 
preached the window, and saw his father get 
into it, and it drove away. The door was scarcely 
closed when Albert bent his steps to his mother’s 
room ; and no one being there to announce 
him, he advanced to her bedroom, and, dis- 
tressed by what he saw and guessed, stopped 
for one moment at the door As if the same 
send hud animated these two befyg, Mercedes 


I these preparations , he unilei stood them, and 
exclaiming,- “ Mv mother’ ’ he thicw hxS 
arms round her neck 

I I he artist who could have depicted the 
i expicssion of thest two countenances would 
ctitainly have m n de of them a beautiful 
| pictme All these proofs of an eneigetic 
resolution which Albert did not ftu on his 
I own account, ilarnud him for his mother 
1 What irt yon doing * ’ ixkcd he -t 
4 Whit wuc you cu nig/ replied she 

* Oh, in) motliei, ixilamud Albeit, so 
outcome hi <oulil scucely spcik f “it is not 
tht sunt with you and nit ->ou c innofc have 
mide the same resolution 1 have, for I am 
come to wirn you that I bid adieu to your 
house, and— and to you ’ 

“I also,” lephel Mercedes, “am going, 
and I acknowledge 1 had depended on your 
accompanying me , have I deceived myself?” 

“ My mother,” said Albeit, with firmness, 
“I cannot make you share the fite 1 have 
planned for my self I must live henceforth 
without rank and fortune, and to begin this 
hard apprenticeship I must borrow from a 
friend the loaf 1 shall eat until I have earned 
one So, my dear mothei, I am filing $t 
once to ask b ranz to lend me the small sum l 
shall tequire to supply my present wants ” 

“ Vou, mv poor child, suffer poverty and 
hunger 1 Oh ’ say not so, it will break my 
resolutions ’ 

4 ‘ But not mine, mother, 1 replied Albert. 
“1 am young and strong, 1 t>elieve I atn 
courageous, and since yesterday I have learned 
the power of will Alas 1 my dear mother* 
some have suffeted so much, and yet live, and 
have raised a new fortune on the rum of all the 
promises of happiness which Heaven had made 
them— on the fragments of all the hope which 
God had given them 1 I have seen that, my 
mother ; I know that from the gulf m which 
their enemies have plunged them they have 
risen with so much vigour and glory that in 
their turn they have ruled the4i former <?m- 
querors, anil have punished them. No, my 
mother, from this moment 1 have done with 
the past, and accept nothing from it , not even 
a name, because you can understand your son 
cannot bear the name of a man who ought to 
blush before another ” 

44 Albert, my child,” said Mercedes, 44 if l 
had a stronger heart that is the counsel. 1 
would have given you ’ your conscience has 
spoken when my voice became too weak % 
listen to its dictates You had friends, 
Albert ; break off their acquaintance, but do 
not despair. You have life before you, my 
dear Albert, for you are yet scarcely twenty* 
two years old ; and as a pure heart like yours * 
wants a spotless name, take my fathers ; it 
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^ as Herrera. I am sure, my Albert, whit 
ever may* be your career, you will sooit icndci 
tbit name illuitnous Then, my friend, u 
turn to the world still more lnilli int fiom the 
reflection of y our formt r sorrows , and if I am I 
wrong, still let me cherish these hopes, for I 1 
have no future to look forward to for me the 
grave opens when 1 pass the threshold of this 

“ 1 will fu»iil all your wishes, my dear j 
mother, said the young man “ Yes, I share 
your hopes ; the anger of Heaven will not 
pursue us, you so pure, and me so innocent I 
But since our resolution is formed, let us act 
promptly M dc Morteif went out about 
half an hour since , the opportunity is favoui 

able to avoid an explan ition I am 

ready, my son said Merctdes Albert ran 
to fetch a hac kney coa< h ht rt collected there 
was a small furnished house t > let in the kne 
des Saints Peres where his in ther woul 1 find 
a humble but dt < ent lo lgmg and thither he 
intended conducting the eountess As tlu 
hacknev coach stopped it the door and Albert 
Was alighting, a man approached, and gave 
him a lettci Albeit iccogni/ed the boaicr 
u From the count said Hertuccio Albert 
took the letter opened it, and read it, then 
looked round for lit rtuc e 10 , but he was gom 
He returned to Merctdes, with tears m his 
eyes and heaving bicast and, without uttei 
mg a word, he gave hci the lettei Merer des 
read . — 


box was there, no one had touched it ; it wav 
under a beautiful fig tree my father had planted 
the chv I was born, which overshddowed tfie 
spot Well Alljcrt this money, which was 
formerly designed to promote the comfort and 
tianquillity of the woman I adored, may now, 
from a strange and painful circumstance, be 
devoted to the same purpose Oh ’ feel for 
me, who could oflti millions to that poor 
woman, but who return hei only the piece of 
black bieod, forgotten under my poor roof 
since the day I was tom fiom ner I loved 
\ ou are a gtneious man, Albert, but, perhaps, 
you may \ e blinded by pride or resentment ; 
if you refuse me if you ask another for what I 
have a right to offer you, I will say it is 
ungenti us of you to refuse the lift of your 
mother it the hands of a man whose father 
was allowed to dit m all the horrors of poverty 
and despair l v vom fathci 

Albert stood pile an 1 motionless to hear 
what his mother wculd decide aftei she had 
finished reading this lettei Mercedes tinned 
her eyes with an ineffable look towaids hea 
ven ‘ I accept it said she “ he has a right 
to pav the dowry, which I shall tike with me 
to some convent * Tutting tht letter in her 
1 ose m she took htr sen arm ml with a 
hrnici step than she even 1 erself expected she 
went downstanx 


u Al BFRl — While showing you tint I liav c 
discovered your plans, I hope Use to corn inc c 
you of my delicacy ^ ou are free, you leave 
the count’s hotel, ind you tala your mothci'lc 
your home but ltflcct, Albert, you i we hei 
more than youi p>oi noble heut t m piv lie i 
iCeep the stiuggle foi yourself 1 1 i all the 
sutfenng, but spare hci the tn 1 cf p vertv 
which must ai comp my veui fnsttffirls loi 
she dcseivcs not even tht hadow ( f the mis 
fortune which has this chyfilkn nh i and 
Providence wills m I the innccciit sh il 1 suffer 
for the guiltv I 1 now vou are pi in^ to base 
the Rut elu Heldtr with ut taking my thing 
With you do not seek to 1 now how I discovered 
it-rl know it*that is sufficient Now, listen 
Albeit Twenty four years a»> I it turned 
proud and jnvful, to my countu 1 had i 
betrothed, Allieit a lovelv ** il whom I adoieel 
and I was bringing to my beti ithe l x hundred 
and fifty louis pamfullv amn sed by ce iseless 
toil lhis maney w is foi hei I destined it 
for hci and, knowing the treat lu ly of the sta 
1 buried our tieasure in the little gaiden of the 
house my fathei lived in at Maise Iks, on the 
Allies de Median \our mother Albert, 
knows that poor house well A shoit time 
since I passed through Maise dies, and went 
tp See the old house which icvived sominy 
painful recollections, and m the evening I took 
t spade and dug in the coiner of the gaiden 
where I had concealed my treasure The iron 
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CHAP! I R XL. 

ILII St HIDE 

Mi anw in i F Monte ( usto had also Sretumeil 
t> t wn with Immanuel and Maximilian 
I he il return was cheerful 1 mm mud did 
n >t conceal li joy at having seer peace sue 
cecd to vvxr and a^know tedged aloud his 
phil mthic pu tastes Monel tn a corner of 
th cnirugc allowed his bio*hct m liw s 
gaiety to expend i^sell m words while he felt 
equal inward joy, which, however betrayed 
itself only by his lool At the Bxrrkit du 
1 rone thty met Bcrtuccio who was waiting 
theie moti unless as a sentinel at his post 
Monte Cnsto put his head out of the Window, 
exchanged a fi w words with him m a low tone, 
and tht steward disappeared “ M le Comte,*’ 
said t mmanuel, when thev wtre at the end of 
the Place Roy ale, **put me down at my door, 
that my wife may not liav e a single moment of 
needless anxiety on my account or yours ” 

“ If it were not lidiculous to make a display 
of our triumph I would invite the count to o tit 
house , besides that, he doubtless has some 
tiembhng heirt to comfort So we will take 
leave of our friend, and let him hasten home 

“ Stop a molTlent, , * said Monte Cnsto* 

“ do not let me lose both my coihpanfaifli \ 
return, Emmanuel, to your charming Wife* and 



present my 'bt& compliments to her, and do hand to the young man. “ Well ! v, «contm90d' 
you, Worrel, accompany me to the Champs the latter, “since that heart is nolongeT with 
Elyses." you in the Bois de Vincennes, it is elsewhere^ 

and I must go and find it. ” “ Go,” saidthft 


Elyses." 

“ Willingly, ** said Maximilian; “particu- 


larly ds I have business in that quarter.” count deliberately, “go, dear friend, but prb 


“ Shall we wait breakfast for you ? ” asked 
Emmanuel. 


mise me, if you meet with any obstacle, to re- 
member that I have some power m this world ; ■ 


“No,'* replied the young man. The door j that I am happy to use that power in the be- 
was closed, and the carriage proceeded. “ See J half of those I love ; and that I lbve you; 
what good fortune I brought you ! ** said j Morrel.*’ 


what good fortune I brought you ! ** said 
Morrel, when he was alone with the count. 
“ Have you not thought so ? ” 


“ I will remember it, * said the young man, 
as selfish children recollect their parents 


* Yes;” said Monte-Cristo, “ for that reason when they want their aid. When I need your 


I wished to keep you hear me.” 


‘It is •miraculous ! ” continued Morrel, come to you, count.’ 


assistance, and the moment may come, I will 


answering his own thoughts 


“Well, I rely upon your promise. 


‘What? " said Monte-Cristo. “What well.- Adieu, till we meet again. '* They had 


has just happened.” 

“Yes,” said the count, “you are right — it 
is miraculous.” 

“ For Albert is brave,” resumed Morrel. 


arrived in the Champs Elysees. Monte-Cristo 
opened the carriagc-door. Morrel sprang oilt 
on the pavement ; Bertuccio was waiting oil 
the steps. Morrel disappeared through the 


“Very brave,” said Monte-Cristo; “ I j avenue Of Marigny, and Monte-Cristo hastened 


have seen him sleep with a sword suspended 
over his head.” 

“ And I know he has fought two duels,” said 
Morrel ; “ how can you reconcile that with 
his conduct this morning ? ” 


“All owing to your influence,” replied | do the same.” 


to join Bertuccio. 

“Well?” asked he. 

“ She is going to leave her house/* said the 

steward. ' * And her son ? " 

“ Flo rent in, his valet, thinks he is going &> 


Monte-CrEto, smiling. 

“ It is well for Albert he is not in the army/* 
said Morrel. “ Why ? ” 


“Come thisi way.** Monte-Cristo totik 
Bertuccio into his cabinet, wrote the letter We 
have seen, and gave it to the steward. “Xio/* 


“An apology on the ground!*’ said the j said he, quickly. “ Apropos^ let Haydee be 


young captain, shaking his head. “Come/* 

said the count, mildly, “do not entertain the 


informed 1 am returned. ” 

“ Here I am,” said the young girl, who, At 


prejudices of ordinary men, Morrel ! Acknow- the sound of the carriage, had run downstairs* 
ledge, if Albert is brave, he cannot be a and whose face was radiant with joy at seeing 
coward ; he must then have had some reason ! the Count return safely. Bertuccio left. Every 
for acting as he did this morning, and confess ! transport of a daughter finding 'a father, all 
that his conduct is more heroic than other- j the delight of a mistress Seeing an adored 

wise.” “Doubtless, doubtless/’ said Mor- I lover, were felt by Haydee during the first 

rel ; “but I shall say like the Spaniard, ‘ He moments of this meeting, which she had so 
has not been so brave to day a»he was yester. eagerly expected. Doubtless, although leas 
day.’” evident, Montc-Cristo’s joy was not Tess in- 

“You will breakfast with me, will you tense ; joy to hearts which have suffered long 
not, Morrel?” said the count, to turn the con- j is like the dew on the ground after a long 
vernation.-— “ No, I must leave you at ten dt ought ; both the heart and the groupa 
o’clock." absorb that beneficent moisture, falling on 

“Your engagement was for breakfast, them, and nothing is outwardly apparent, 
then?” said the count. ! Monte-Cristo was beginning*to think, what 

Morrel smiled, and shook his head. “Still i he had not for a long time dared to believe. 


yo\i must breakfast somewhere.” “ , 

I am not hungry ? ” said the young man. 


‘ But if ! thaL there were two Mercedes in the world, 
i. { and he might yet be happy. His eye, elate 


“Oh ! w said the count, “I only know two i with happiness, was reading eagerly the moi* 


you told me this morning of you heart I may I sufficed for his excuse. In fact, the count’s 
believe — r” I face brightened. ‘ { 


‘‘.Well, count/* replied Morrel, gaily, “I “ W1 
wifi not dispute it.** 0 count. - 

. “ But you will not make me your confidant, “ Oh 
Maximilian? ” said the count, in a tone which over 


“ Which,” asked he, “the viscount or the 

count. “The count.” 

“ Oh ! ’* exclaimed Haydee. “ is it not yet 


Mbnte-Cristo only answered by extending his |pjore to fear, 
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“ But is the wretched ” 1 

“That man cannot injure me, Haydee, * 
said Monte-Crfsto ; “it was his son alone 

there was cause to fear,** “And what I 

have suffered,' ‘ said the young girl, “you 
, shall never know, my lord.” Monte-Cristo 
smiled. “ By my father's tomb,” said he, ex- 
tending his hand over the head of the young 
girl, “I swear to you, Haydee, that if any 

misfortune happens, it will not be to me. ” 

“ I believe you, my lord, as implicitly as if 
God had spoken to me,” said the young girl, 
presenting her forehead to him. Monte-Cristo 
pressed on that pure .beautiful forehead a kiss 
which made two hearts throb at once, the one 
violently, the other secretly. “Oh!** mur- 
mured the count, “shall 1 then be permitted 
to love again? Ask M. de Morcerf into the 
drawing-room, ’ said he to Baptistin, while 
lie led the beautiful Greek girl to a private 
staircase. 

We must explain this visit, which, although 
Monte-Cristo expected, is unexpected to our 
readers. While Mercedes, as we have said, 
'was making a similar inventory of her pro- 
perty to Albert s, while she was arranging her 

{ ewels, shutting her drawers, collecting her 
tevs, to leave everything in perfect order, she 
did not perceive a pale and sinister face at a 
glass door which threw light into the passage, 
from which everything could be both seen and 
heard. He who was thus looking, without 
being heard or seen, probably heard and saw 
all that passed in Madame de Morcerfs apart- 
ments. From that glass door the pale-faced 
man went to the count’s bedroom, and raised, 
with a contracted hand, the curtain of a window 
overlooking the court-yard. lie remained 
there ten minutes, motionless and dumb, 
listening to the heating of his own heart. For 
him those ten minutes were very long. It was 
then Albert, returned from hi. rendezvous, 
perceived his father watching for hi* arrival 
behind a curtain, and turned aside. The 
count's eye expanded ; he knew Albert had 
insulted the count dreadfully, and that, in 
every country in the world, such an insult 
would lead to a deadly duel. Albert returned 
* fely — then the count was revenged. 

An indescribable ray of joy illumined that 
A’rciclied countenance, like the last ray of the 
‘am’ before it disappears behind a mass of 
clouds which appear more like its tomb than 
its couch. But as we have said, he waited in 
vain for his son to come to his apartment w ith 
tS» account of his triumph. He easily under- 
wood why his son did not come to see him 
before he went to avenge his father’s honour ; 
but when that was done, why did not his son 
Come and throw himself into his arms ? 

it was then, when the count could not see 
Albert, he sent for his servant, whom he knew 
wn . authorized not to conceal anything from 
bun Ten minutes afterwards the General 
Mr* ccrf wah seen on the steps in a black coat 
with a military collar, black pantaloons, and 


black gloves. He had apparently given pre- 
vious orders ; for, 4s he reached the . bottom 
step, his carriage came from the coach-house 
ready for him. The valet threw into the car- 
riage his military cloak, in which two swords 
were wrapped ; and shutting the door, he took 
his scat by the side of the coachman. The 
coachman stooped down for his orders. 

“To the Champs Elysees,”said the general ; 
“ the Count of Monte-Cristo’s. Quickly ! ” 
The hordes bounded beneath the whip, and, 
in five minutes they stopped before the count’s 
door. M. de Morcerf opened the door him- 
self ; and, as the carriage rolled away, he 
passed up the walk, rang, and ^entered the 
open doov with his servant. 

A moment afterwards Baptistin announced 
the Count de Morcerf to M. de Monte-Cristo; 
and the latter, leading Haydee aside, ordered 
the Count de Morcerf to be asked into the 
drawing-room. The general was pacing the 
room the third time, when, in turning, he per- 
ceived Monte-Cristo at the door. “ Eh ! it 
is M. de Morcerf, "said Monte-Cristo, quietly ; 

“1 thought I had heard wrong.” “Yes, 

it is I,” said the count, whom a frightful con- 
traction of the lips prevented from articulating 
ft eel y. 

“ May I know the cause which procures me 
the pleasure of seeing M. de Morcerf so 

early?” “Had you not a meeting with 

my son this morning ? :: asked the general. 

“ I had, ” replied the count. 

“ And I know my son had good reasons to 
wish to fight with you, and to endeavour to 

kill you.” “Yes, sir, he had very good 

ones ; but you see, in spite of them, he has not 
killed me, and did not even fight.” 

“Yet he considered you the cause of his 
father’s dishonour, the cause of the fearful ruin 
which has fallen on my house.” 

“ Truly, sij,” said Monte-Cristo, with his 
dreadful calmness, “ a secondary cause, but 
not the principal. ” 

‘•Doubtless you made, then, some apology 
or explanation ? ” 

“I explained nothing, and it is he who 
apologized to me.” 

“But to what do you attribute this con- 
duct ? ” 

“ To the conviction, probably, that there • 

was one more guilty than me.” “ And who 

was that ? ” “ His father.” 

“That may be,” said the count, turning 
pale ; “ but, you know, the guilty do not like 
to find themselves convicted. 

“I know it. And I expected this result.” 

“ You expected my son w ould be a coward ! ’* 
cried the count. ^ 

« M. Albert de Morcerf is no cowaic} !** said 
Monte-Cristo. , „ 

“ A man who holds a sword in his hand* 
and sees a mortal enemy within reach of that 
sword, and does not fight, is a coward ! . Why 
is he not here, that I may tell him so?” 

“<Sir,” replied Monte Cristo, coldly, “ I did 



the suicide. 


not expect you had tome here to relate lo me He returned thus, foiimdable and utopia* able, 
)6ur little family affaiis Go and tell M. advancing, with his arms ciosstd on h sbreatt, 
Albert that, and he may know a hat to answer towards the gtneial, who could not tinderstmd 
jou.” w by he had disapptaied , hut who im soring 

“Oh, no, no ,M said the. general, smiling lum again, iml teeling his teeth i hitter and 
faintly, “ I did not come foi that purpose , his legs sink under him, drew back, uid only 
jou are right ' 1 came to tell you that I also stopped when lit found a tible to support his 
look upon you as my enemy * 1 tame to tell clenched hind ‘Fernand,’ cued he, “of 

you 1 1 hate you instinctively 1 That it seems m> hundted mines 1 nted only tell jou one, 
a*- if I had alwavs known >ou, and always to o\er whelm >ou* But >ou guess it now; 
hated yon ; and, m short, since .the young do ) ou not J or i athei , you remember it ? 
people of the present day will not fight, it For, notwithsi mding nil mj soirows and my 
lem&ins for us to do it Do jou think so, , tortures, I show jou to day a face which the 


sir J ■— “ Certainly And when 1 told jou happiness of revenge makes young again —a 
I had foreseen the result, it is the honour of i flee you must often have seen m your ill cams 


j our visit 1 alluded to 

“ So much tht bettei Aie jou pu pared 
“ es, sir 

“ You know that we shall light till one of 
us is dead ' said the general, whom teeth 
weie clenched with ioge “ l util one of us 
dies,’ repealed Monte Cnsto, moving his head 
slightly up and down 

* Let us start, then , we need no witnesses * 
“ Iruly,” said Monte ( listo, it is unnices- 
saij, we know each othti so well 1 

‘On the contiary, said the count, “we 
know so little of each othei * 

‘Indeed “ said Monte Gusto, with the same 
indomitable coolness , “let us *,tc Are you 
not the soldier Fernand who deserted on the 
eve of the Battle ot Watuloo * Aie you not 
tin Lieutenant 1 ernand who saved as guide 


, sinee yout marriage with Meictdes, my be 
tiothed 1 * 

j l he-general, with his head thiown back, 
hands extended, gaze fixtd, looked silently at 
this dieadful apparition , then seeking the wall 
to f support him, he glided along elose to it 
until hi readied the dooi, through which he 
went out backwards, uttering this single 
mournful, lamentable, distiessing cij “ Ed- 
mond P\ntts' * Then with sighs whit h were 
unlike any human sound, he dragged himself 
to the door, leeled across the eouit jaid, and 
falling into the arms <>j In v ikt lie s aid, in a 
voice scarcely mtellij; lb c, J 1 >me ’ home f ” 
Hie frcsli air, and the shame hi lilt it having 
exposed himself befoie his servants, paitially 
ittalled his senses, but the ride was short, 

. and as he drew neai his house ill his wietched 


uid spy to the I tench arni> in Spain ? Aie 
a >u not the Captain Fernand who betrayed, 
sold, and murdered his benefactor, All ? And 
h ive nut all these reminds, united, made the 
Lieutenant General Count de Morceif peei of 
1 ranee ? ’ 

“ Oh ! * cried the general, as if branded 
with a hot iron, 14 wreteh 1 to reproach me 
with my shame, when about, perhaps, to kill 
me 1 No, I did not say I Was*a stiangtr to 
jou; I know well, demon, that you have 
penetrated into the darkness of the past, and 
that jou have read, by the light of what flam 
beau I know not, eveij pag^ of my life but, 
perhaps, I may be more honourable in my 
shame than you under your pompous coverings. 
No — no, I am aware you know me , but I 
know you not, adventurer, sewn up in gold 
•and jewellery You have called jouiself, at 
Paris, the Count of Monte Cnsto ; in Italy, 
Smbad the bailor; in Malta, I forget what. 
But it is your real name I want to know, in 
the midst of your bundled names, that I may 
pronounce it when we meet to tight, at the 
moment when I plunge my swoid thiough 
your heart ”, 

The Count of Monte-Cnsto turned dread- 
fully pale, his eye seemed to burn with a de- 
vounng fire , he bounded towards a dressing- 
room near his bedroom, and, in less than a 
moment, tearing off his cravat, his coat, and 
Waistcoat, he put on a sailor’s jacket and hat, 
from beneath which rolled hk long black han 


ness revived lie stopped at a shoit distance 
from the house and alighted l he door of the 
hotel was wide open, a hnckucj coach was 
standing in the middle of the yard— a sttmige 
sight before so noble a mansion the count 
looked at it with terror f but without daring to 
ask, he rushed towards his apartment Two 
persons were coming down the stans he had* 
only time to creep into a cabinet to avoid them. 
It was Mercedes leaning on her son’s arm and 
leaving the hotel I hey passed close by the 
unhappy being, who, concealed behind the 
damask door almost fell Meie^dfe«’ dress blush 
past him, and his son s warm breath pro 
nouncmg these words, “ Courage, my mother 
Come, this is no longer our home 1 ’ „ The 
words died awa\, the steps were lost in the 
distance T he general drew himself up, cling* 
mg to the door , he uttered the most dreadful 
sob which ever escaped from the bosom of a 
father abandoned at the same time by his wife 
and son He soon lu aid the flatter of Ube 
iron step of the hackiuy roarh, then the coach 
man’s voice, and tht n the rolling of the heavy 
vehicle shook the windows He darted to ht$ 
bedioom to see once more all he had loved m 
the world ; but the hackney coach drove on 
without the head of either Meic&les or her son 
appearing at the window to take a last look at 
the hoose or the deserted father or husband. 
And at the very moment when the wheels of 
that coach crossed tbe gateway a*r^pcit was 
heard, and a thick smoke escaped through one 
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of the panes of the window, which was broken 
by the explosion 


CHAPTLR XLI. 


\ AlfNlIM 


We may easily conceive wheic Moirel s ap 
pointment was On leiving Monte Crist o lit 
walked slowly towards Villefoit’s wt sa) 
slowly, for Morrel had more th m hilf in horn 
to spare to go live hundred steps but he hid 
hastened to takt leave of Montt ( risto btcau t 
he wished to be alont with Ins th hi,. hts ]fe 
knew his time will — tin hour when V ihntini 
was giving Noirtiei Ins brt ikfast md w s suit 
not to Ihl disturbed in tht pe form nice >f this 
pious duly Nmrtier an I \ ilmlim hi l i mu 
him leave to go twiu i wetl md h< was now 
availing himself of tint ju mission Ht ai 
jived \ akntint was t\pu ting him l masy 
ahd almost w induing she u/i 1 his Inn 1 m l 
led him to her grin Ifal hti I his un a miss 
amounting almost towildmss, ai si from l lit 
repoit Morceifs idunturt hi 1 mile m the 
world, the ifl a.ir of tht oj u i \ is gtnerall) 
known No one it \ ilkfcit s double 1 tint i 
duel would ensue fiam it \ dentine with 
her womans instinct, i ue ed tint Me ml 
would be Monti (_ list » s witness md from the 
young nun s well kn >wn counge md his git at 
affection foi tht count she ft md he woull 
not content himself with tht passive put as 
signt d to him We nm t asih un U i st iniHiow 
eagerly the particulars weic asl e 1 foi given 
and leceived , mil Moritl could itil an in 
fdestribablt joy in the ejes <1 his leloved 
when she knew that the himmation of this 
affau was as happy as it was unexpected 
“Now/ said \ alentme, motioning t ) Morrel 
to sit down ntai her giandfithei, while she 
took hu seat on his^foc tstool 44 now let us talk 
about our ow na.lt ijfs \ ml now Maximilian 
grandpapa onct thought of le ivrng this }j use, 
^Tjpaitnunt away hom M tk 


Moirtier %dy 


said Maximilian “ I 
>f which I highly ap 


and taking _ 

Villefoits’ \ 

recollect this 1 1 )j< c t 
proved * 

“ Well,” said \ akntirn “you nn) appiove 
again, for grandpapa is agun thinking of it ” 
u Bravo ' ” said Maximilian “ And do you 
know,’ said V dentine what leason gi md 

I iapa glees for leaving this house * ’ Nontiei 
ooked at Valentine to impost silence, but she 
did not notice him ; her looks, her e\es, her 
smile were all foi Moirel 

“Oh* whalevei may be M Noirlier’s 
reason,' answered Morrel, “I will reulil) 
believe it to be a good one ” — “ \n excellent 

one 1 ” said Valentine “ He pictends the air 
of the h aubourg St Honoie is not good for 
me ” 

•* Indeed ! ” said Morrel ; “ m that M 





. jiycu health has not 
appealed go'wMfclaM fortnight”- — ‘Hot 
verj,” saia Vjfeiftif^L “ And* gi and papa is 
become my physician , aiuUl have the greatest 
confidence in him, because he knows every- 
thing 1 

‘ Do you then i tally suftei ?” asked Monel, 
quirk)) 

“Oh it must not be cilled suffering , T fc*el 
a general uneasiness, that is all 1 have lost 
my ippetiU, and my stomach feels to be 
stnigghnp to become accustomed to some- 
thing Nnutiei did not lose a word of what 
\ aknhne s ud “ And what titatmmt do you 

adopt foi this singulir complaint?’ 4 A 

ve ly simple one, said\alentini #4< lswallow 
t very morning a spoonful of the mixture prt- 
p lied f i my giandfitliei When 1 sa) one 
spojnfuUjflSpfcgan by i ne now I take fom 
Cfi andjnpa «nvs it is a panuei \altntmc 
smiled hut it w a eudem he suffered 

Miximilun min dcvitulntss ga/td silently 
I at her She was \erv ltauliful, but hti usual 
pilemss ha 1 lnciti l li r ties wen nime 
brilliant than tan, and lit t h nds, which were 
genet illv white 111 e methei of peirl,nov\ more 
restmlleel wax to win h time was adding a 
}ell)Wi'>li hue i nm \ ik ntin tlie young 
man lo >1 c l t >w u Is \ niiei I hi littu 
watched with sti inge u 1 deep mteit t the 
voting ml absorl ed In hti affection and he 
also, hkt Monel, following those tiaecs of 
I mw ud suffering whuli w tie so little pen cptible 
to i common ol stiver the) ts( ipcd the notice 
< f cat none but the gian ll ithi i md the lovci 
1 4 But,' snd Morel, ‘ l thought this mix 

tun, of which } an new take four spoonfuls, 

was i rej art d foi M Noirtur? 44 1 know 

it is a ei \ bittu said \ alentme “so bittei, 
that all I dunk ifte iw nils a[ pi ars lo ha\e the 
samt tas t Nontier lool td inquiring!) at 
his gi uiel daughti i 4 Vis gnndpapa, said 
\ alentme , ‘ V t is so 1 ust now, before I came 
down to you I (hank ft glass of t.au sitene , I 
left lialf, In cause it st emc d s n bittei ” Noirticr 
ti rne 1 pale, and itudc-A sign that he wished 
to sptak \ iicntnt iSp to fetch the diction 
aiv Nontiei watched liei with Evident 
I anguish In fact the bloat! was uishtng to 
| the >i ung gul s head ahe idv, her cheek* wcie 
I becoming led ‘ Oh cried she, without 
losing my of her cheerfulness ‘ this is singular 1 
A dimness Did the sun shine many eyes?” 
And she leaned against the w indow 
| “ I he sun is not shining, ' said Moirel, mote 

I alarmed b) Nouuers expression than by Va- 
i lentines indisposition lit i an tow aids her 
I 1 he ) oung girl smiled 4 * C omfort youi sel f » ” 

said she to Noirticr “ Do not be alarmed, 

I Maximilian ; it is nothing, and has alieady 
I passed aw a\ But hstc n ' Do I not hear a 
carriage in the rourt) ud * ” She opened Hour- 
tier’s dooi, ran to a window in the passage, and 
letuined hastil) “Ves,” said she, “U is 
Madame Danglais and her daughter, who are 
coipe to cal,! on us. Good-bye ' I must run 
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away, for they would send here for me ; or Cavalcanti appears, a young man of raff 
father, farewell till 1 see you agai* St ly with qualities ” # 

grandpapa, Maxiindnn , 1 piomise \ou not to 44 Listen, * said the bareness, smiling f 
per&uade them to stay ’ 4 spiriting to you is a friend I would say 

Morrel watched htr o.s she left the room , the \ mice dots not jet appear all he will be* 

he hcaid her ascend the little, staucase which He has about him a little of that luicign 
led both to Malamt dc Villefoiis apartments j m inner by wlmh Titnch persons lecognize, 
and to hen. As sojn as she was gone Noir I u fust sight, the Italnnoi Ctiman nobleman 
tier made a sign to Monel to take tilt die- | Besides he guts evidence of gi eat kindness of 

tionary Mjirel obcytcl , guided by Valuitmt, dispc sition much keeness of wit, and, as to 

he had lcunul how to undiisund the old man J smiil 'tn ss, M Danglais assuits inc his for 
quickly Accustomed, howtvu, as he was, 1 tune is mijestu that is Ins term ” 
and having to upeat nnst of the letters ot the An 1 then said 1 ugenie while turning 
alphabet, and to find every worl in tb die <\ti the le vts of \Iidune di Yillefoifs 
tioniry, it wob ten minutes 1 cfori the tin ught i ill um add tint you have t iken a gieat*fancy 
of the old man was ir instate 1 by these winds, t the v nmg m m 

‘‘letch the glis-* )f wattr ai I the ilu ant r| \n<+, said Milimede V ilk fort, 44 1 need 

fiom Valcntiut loom Moml i ang iinme not isk you if you sb uc th it fancy 

diatelv for the s i\ m who hul ill n l u is 1 lcplied Lugtnn with he r usual can* 

situation, and m Nciitiers mm ^ n that diut Oh not the least m the woild, 
order I he seivmt sxn letuim 1 lhe (It i in i lame ’ My wish was not to confmt my- 

canter and the jlass w tie c >m[ left h empty sell t ) domestic cues oi the i ipnces of any 

Non tier made a sign that he wi h< I 1 1 sj t ik . man Lut to be in trust, and consequently* 

4 Why aic the glass an l decant r tin] ty * * J fret m heail in juson, and in thought 11 

asktd he, Valentine sail sIk nly drank | I igcnic pronounced these words with so firm 
half the glassful 1 lie tiinsl ill >n c t tl is 1 1 w | a t me tint the <ol mr imunk l to Valentine's 
question oiru pud ai atliei h\ mnuil ‘I j duels lhe t mud girl could not undt rstand 
da not know, sad the mini lut llu tint vigoicus mtuie which appeared to have 

housemud in m Mi lem until V iluitme s lie m of tlu timidities of woman 
loom , pcihtj s she h is eniptie I them 4 Vt anv r ite, said she, 4 since I am to be 

4 \sk her, said M nrJ translating V n inairied whtthei I will oi not, I ought to be 

tier s thought tin lime 1 v Ins I ml 1 lie er th uikful to Piovidenee for hav mg released uwf 

vanl went out, but letuim cl almost in nu fiom my engagement with M Mbeit de Mor- 
distely Mademm elle Valentine \ issed it if, or I should this d ty have been tilt wife 

thiou to h the loom t j to Mad amt h \ llle of i dishonouied man ” 

fjits, sud he, ami in passing is shi was ‘ U is tiue,’ said the baroness, with that 
thirsty, she drank wlnl remained in the glass , strange simplicity some times nut with among 
as for the deemtei, M l dw aid h id emptied fishionablc ladies, ind ot which plebeian m- 
tlnt to make a poll 1 f r his ducks Nuitier tercourse can never entnely deprive them, — 
raised his eyes to heaven as *i garni lei d es 44 it is vuy true th it, had not the MorceHa a 
who st ikes liis ill on ont stiokc 1 tom that j hesitated, my daughter would have married 
moment tht old man s eyes wcic Jm 1 on the , th it VI Albeit lhe rentril depended much 
door, and did not quit it (on it , he even came to force M Datiglartu 

It was indted Ma I line DangUr* and hu We have had a n mow cscajx. * 

•daughleivwhom V al nunc h^l steal , they lnd | 4 But said Valentine timidly, 44 does all 

been ush tied into Madame Villtfoit s room, the father s shame revett upon the son? M. 
who had said she would lereive them there Albert appears to me quite innocent of the 
That is why Valentine passed tlnough her treason cnarged against the general ” 
loom, which was on a level with \ alentme s, 44 1 xcuse me,” said the implacable young 
and only separated from it by t clward s girl, 4 M Albert claims and well deserves hfi 
Che two ladies tntered the drawing room share It appears that after having chal- 

with that fcort of official stiffness which an lenged M de Monte Cnsto at the Opera 

nounced a communication Between worldly yesterday he apologized on the ground to- 
people a shadow is soon caught Madame de day ” 

Villefort received them*with equal solemnity 4 Impossible 1 ” said Madame de Vrilefart. 
Valentine entered it tins me ment, and tlie “ \h, my dear friend, said Madame thm- 
formalitics wt re resumed 44 My de ir friend, 1 glars with the same simplicity we before no- 
said the boropess, while the two young people ticed, 44 it is a fact 1 I hcaid it from M Debray, 
were shaking hands, 44 1 and Eugtnie are who was present at the explanation ” Valen- 

come to be the first to announce to you the | tipe also knew tht truth, but she did not 

approaching mairiage of my daughter With answer A single word had reminded her 
Prince Cavalcanti * Danglars ktpt up the that MoYrel was expecting her in M Noir- 
title of prince The popular banker found it Uei \ room Deeply engaged with a sort of 
aosweied better than count * { Allow me to inward contemplation, Valentine had ceased 
present you my sincere congratulations,” for a moment to join in the conversation, 
replied Madame dc Villefoj 44 M. le Pnhce She would, indeed, have found it impossible 



to repeat what had been said the last few 
5 minutes* when suddenly Madame Danglars' 
hand pressed on her arm aroused her from 
her lethargy. 

“ What is it ?” said she, starting at Madame 
Danglars’ touch as she would have done from 
an electric shock. 11 It is my dear Valentine,” 
said the baroness, “that you are, doubtless, j 
suffering.” 1 

41 1?” said the young gill, passing her hand 
across her burning forehead. 

“ Yes, look at yourself in that glass : you 
have turned pale and red successively, three or 
four times ii) one minute.” 

“Indeed,” rued Eugenie, “you are very 

.pale ! ” “ Oh, do not be alarmed ! I ha-ve 

i>een so for some days.” Artless as she was, 
the young girl knew this was an opportunity 
to leave ; besides, Madame de Villcfort came 
to her assistance. “ Retire, Valentine,” said 
she ; “ you are really suffering, and these ladies 
will excuse you ; drink a glass of pure water, 
it will restore you.” Valentine kissed Eugenie, 
bowed to Madame Danglars, who had already 
risen to take her leave, and went out. “ That 
poor child,” said Madame de Villetort, when 
Valentine was gone, “ she makes me very un« 
easy, and I should not be astonished if she had 
some serious illness.” 

Meanwhile, Valentine, in a sort of excite- 
ment which she could not quite understand, 
had crossed Edward’s room without noticing 
some trick of the child’s, and through her own 
had reached the little staircase. She was at 
the bottom excepting three steps ; she already 
heard Morrel’s voice, when suddenly a vdoud 
passed over her eyes, her stiffened foot missed 
the step, her hands had no power to hold the 
baluster, and, falling against the wali, she 
P rolled down these three steps rather than 
walked. Morrel bounded to the door, opened 
it, and found Valentine extended on the floor. 


be our turn to think of these things? Oh, 
Valentine you, who have so much influence 
over your grandpapa, try to make him answer, 
— Soon.” 

“ And do you,”* said Valentine, “ depend on 
me to stimulate the tardiness and arouse the 

memory of grandpapa ? ” “ Yes,” cried 

Morrel, 14 be quick ! So long as you are not 
mine, Valentine, I shall always think I may 
lose you.” 

“ Oh !*” replied Valentine, with a cormil- 
sive movement, “Oh! indeed, Maximilian, 
you are too timid for an officer, for a soldier 
! who, they r-av, never knows fear. Ah ! ah ! 

' ah ! ” She buist into a foiced ami melancholy 
laugh, her arms stiffened and twisted, her 
head fell back on her chair, and she remained 
motionless. The cry of terror which was 
stopped on Noil-tiers lips seemed to stait 
from his eyes. Monel understood it ; he knew 
he must call assistance. The young man mug 
the bell violently, the housemaid who had 
been in Mademoiselle Valentine’s room, and 
the servant who had replaced Barrois, ran in 
at the same moment. Valentine was so pale, 
so cold, so inanimate, that, without listening 
to what was said to them, they were 
seized with the fear which pervaded that 
house, and they flew into the passage civing 
for help. Madame Danglars and Eugenie 
were going out at that moment ; they heard 
the cause of the disturbance. 

41 1 told you so ! ” cried Madame dc Villc- 
fort. “ Poor child ! ” 


CHAPTER XI. II. 

THE CON MISSION. 


Rapid as lightning, he raised her in his arms ; 
and placed her in a chair. Valentine opened 
her eves. 

41 (3h, what a clumsy thing I am ! ” said 
she, with feverish volubility ; 44 1 no longer 
know my way. 1 forgot there were three 

more steps before the landing.” “ You 

h&ve hurt yourself, perhaps,” said Morrel. 
44 What can I do for you, Valentine ? ” 
Valentine looked round her ; she saw the 
deepest terror depicted in Noirtier’s eyes. 

4 ‘Comfort yourself, dear grandpapa,” said she, 
endeavouring to smile ; 44 it is nothing — it is 
nothing ; I was giddy, that is all. ’’ 

44 Another giddiness! ” said Morrel, clasp- 
ing his hands. 44 Oh ! attend to it, Valentine, 

1 entreat you ” “But no,” said Valentine, 

— 44 no, I tell you it is all past, and it was 
nothing. Now, let me tell you some news : 
Eugenie is to be married in a week, and in 
three clays there is to be a grand feast, a sort 
of betrothipg festival. We are all invited, my 
father, Madame de Villefort, and I— at least I 
understood it so, When will it, th^i, 


At the same moment M. de Villefort s voice 
was heard calling from his cabinet. 44 What 
is the matter ? ” Morrel consulted Noirtier’s 
look, who had itcovered his self-command, 
and with a glance indicated the closet where 
once before, under somewhat similar circum- 
stances, he had taken refuge. He had only 
time to get his hat, and throw himself breathy 
less into (he closet ; the procureur’s footstep 
was heard in the passage. Villefort sprang 
into the room, ran to Valentine, and took her 
in his arms. “A physician 1 a physician ! M. 
d’Avrigny ! ” cried Villefort ; “ or, rather, I 
will go for him myself.” He flew from the 
apartment, and Morrel, at the same moment, 
darted out at the other door. - He had been 
struck to the heart by a frightful recollection t 
— the conversation he had heard between the ' 
doctor and Villefort the night of Madame de 
Saint-Meran’s death recurred to him ; these 
symptoms, to a less alarming extent, were the 
same which had preceded the death of Barrois. 
At the sam^time Monte-Cristo’s voice seemed 
to resound m his ear, w T ho had said only tv. o 
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hours before, “Whatever you want, Morrel, 
come to me, I have great power.” More 
lapidly than thought he darted down tht Rue 
Matignon, and thence to the Avenut des 
C hamps Elysdcs 

Meanwhile M de Vdlefoit arrived in a 
hired cabriolet at M d \vugny s door He 
rang so \iolcntly that the porter came alanne 1 
Villefort ran up stairs without saying a woid 
The porter knew him, and let him pass, only 
calling to him, — “ In his cabinet, M le Pio 
ouraur du roi,~ in his cabinet * ” Vdlefoit 
pushed, or rathe i forced, the door ^>tn 
“Ah 1 * said the doctor, “ is it }ou > 

“\es, # said Villefoit, closing tht duoi after 
him, “ it is I, who am come m my turn to ask 
vou if we are quite alone Doctor, my house 
l act ursed f ” 

“What*” said the latter, with apparent 
c oolness, but with deep emotion, * 1 ha\ c y on 
modiei undid? * 44 \es, doctoi,” cued 


tionale benevolence, whose smccuty no one 
could for a moment doubt • 

“Thank you, count,— thank you,” said the 
young man, evidently embarrassed how to be- 
1 gin the conversation ; “ yes, cvciy one m my 
l lanuly is well.”——** So much the better ; yet 
you have something to tell me?” icphed the 
! count, with inci eased anxiety 
! 14 \ es,” said Morrel, 44 it is true . I base just 

left a house where death ha& just entered, to 

xun to you, “Arc you, then, come from 

M. de Moicerfs,” asked Monte Lri&to. 

” No, * sud Morrel , 44 is some one dead in 
his house ? ’ 

44 The genenl li is just blow n his brains out,” 
icphed Monle Cn to, with gicat coolness. 

“-Oh ’ what a dreadful event * * t ried Maxi- 
milian 

I 44 Not for the countess, nor for Albert, ’’said 
Monte Cnsto , 44 a dead father or husband is 
, better than a dishonoured one ; blood washes 


\ illcfoit, seizing, with a convulsive grasp, a 
hindful of hair, “yes ' ” 

D*Avrigny*s look implud, 44 1 •old you it 
would be so * Then he slowly uttered these 
words, “Who is now dying in your house? 
What new \utim is going to accuse you of 
weakness before God ? * A mournful sob 
burst fiom Villefort s heait , he approached 
the doctor, and seizing his arm, — 44 Valen 
tine » ’ said ht, 4 it is \ dentine s turn ’ ” 

“Your daughter f * entd I)’A\ngny, with , 
grief and surprise 

44 \ ou see you weie deceived, * murmured , 
the magistrate, 44 <oinc and ll her, and on ] 
her bed of agony entreat her pardon lor having 

suspected her ” “I ach time you have ap 

plitd to me,” said the doetoi, 44 it has been too 
late still I will go But let us mike haste, 
sir, with the enemies you have to do with 
there is no time to be lost * 

44 Oh 1 this time, doctor you shall not have 
to reproach me with weikn^s This time I 
will know the assassin, and will pursue 
him ” 

44 1 et us try farst to save the victim before 
we think of revenging fktr, 1 said D Avngny 
“Come” The same cabriolet which had 
brought Villefort took them back at full speed, 
at the same moment when Morrel rapped at 
Monte Gusto’s door I he count was in his 
cabinet, and was reading, w ith an angry look, , 
something which Bertuccio had bi ought in 
haste. Hearing Morrel announced, who had 
left him only two hours before, the count 
raised his head. He, as well as the count, 1 
had evidently been much tned during those j 
two hours, for he had left him smiling, and re- 
turned whth a disturbed air. The count rose, 
and sprang to meet him “ What is the 
matter, Maximilian?* asked he; 14 you are 
pale, and the perspiration rolls from your fore- 
head ” Morrel fell, rather than sat, down on 
a chair. “ Yes,” said he, 14 1 came quickly ; 

I wanted to speak to vou.” 44 Is all your 

family well ? ” asked the count, with an affec* 


out shame ” 44 Poor countess Z ” said Maxi- 

milian, 44 1 pity hci very much 5 she is so noble 
a woman f ” 

44 Pity Albert also, Maximilian ; for, be- 
lieve me, he is the worthy son of the countess. 
But let us return to yourself, you have has- 
tent d to me , cm 1 have the happiness of being 

useful to you ? * 44 Yes, I need youi help ; 

that is, 1 thought, like a madman, you could 
lend me ymu assistance in a ease where God 
alone can succour mt * 

4 1 ell im whit it is,” replied Monte Cmto. 

“ Oh 1 * said Moirel, 44 1 know not, indeed, 
if I may leveal this secret to moital ears ; but 
fatality impels me, necessity constrains me, 

count * Morrel hesitated 41 Do you think 

I love you ? ” said Monte Cnsto, taking the 
young manl^hond affectionately m lus. 

44 Oh’ you encouiage me 1 and somethjpg 
tells me theie,” placing his hand on his heart, 
14 that I ought to have no secret from you ” 

“You are right, Morrel , God is speaking 
to your heart, and your heart speaks to you. 

Tell me wlnt it says ” 44 Count, will you 

allow me to send Baptistm *0 inquire after 
some one you know ? " 

44 1 am at youi service, and still more my 
servants ” 

“ Oh f I cannot live if she is not better ” 

“Shall I ring for Baptistm?* “No, I 

will go and speak to him myself** Morrel 
went out, called Baptistm, and whispered a 
few words to him. The valet ran directly. 
“Well, have you sent?” asked Monte-Cruto, 

seeing Morrel return “Yes, and now 1 

shall be more calm ” 

44 You know I am waiting,*’ said Monte* 
Cnsto, smiling. 

44 Yes, and 1 will tell you. One evening I 
was in a garden , a clump of trees concealed 
me f.no one suspected I was there Two per- 
sons passed neai me, — allow me to conceal their 
names for the present ; they were speaking in 
an under tone, and yet I was & interested in 
what they said that I did not lose a single 
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word.” “This is a gloomy introduction, if 

I may judg?> from your paleness and shudder- 
ing, Monel 1 

44 Oh 1 yes, vi ry gloomy, my A lend f Some 
one ha 1 just died in the home to which tint 
garden be longed One of those persons w hose 
conversation I ovuheaid was tht master of 
tht house the othei, the physician The 
foimei w i tonlidin* to tlu 1 Utei his gnef and 
feai : for it was tlu suon l time within a month 
that de*alh lnd enteied suddenly and uiiix 
pcctcclly lint house, appaicnLly destined to de 
stiuction ly onii c xtcinun itmg angel, as an 
object of Gods mger — “ Mi 1 a h 1 * sud 
Monti C 1 'ito, looking cnincslly at tlu young 
man, ml, by an imperceptible innununl, 
turmn*, his dim, so lhat In uni mud in the 
shall wink tin li lit fell full on M \imiliins 
faci “Acs, continued Mond, 4 di illi hul 
entered tint house twin within om nu nth ’ 

44 And what did tlu doiloi aij vur ’ i kcil 
Monte C ruto 

44 l£e icphcrl- lu u plied, thil tlu di ith was 

not x nauual om ind must be ailnl u id * 

“ lo wlnl ^ ” 

“To poison ’ 

“lrulctcl 1 ” sud Monk Cristo vvithaslight 
C nigh, which, in niomentsof extiune emotion, 
helped him to disguise 1 1 lush, oi lus j alenc , 
oi the intense mints v i li whi h he listi nt 1 
“miked, M iMiml n lid v ti In u tl t •* 1 
44 \ i_s, m> dear i uni 1 lu i I it and tlu 
doctot ul led, tint it lnolhi i <le ith ocumed 
in i uinhi w i} he mu t ippeil to justice ’ 
Mon*t C nsto listened or lpjeiud to do so, 

V ith tlu guatest calmness ‘Well’* sasd 
Maximilian, “death came i thud Unit, anil 
neither the master of tin house not the iloctoi 
said a woid Death js now, peihi] oinking 
a«f milli biow (omit, whit ini I It und to. 
do, being in possession ol this si ml * | 

“ Ah ck \t fiu nd, w sud Alonte Custo, “you 

T cirtolu itlUm r an alnntuu whuh we 
know I)} heut I know the hoiisi while 
you he i l it n om ui) *-11111111 toil , ah use 
with a garden, i niastii, i physician, and 
where there have bun three line \p< cted and 
sudden deaths AAell 1 1 have not intercepted 
* your conhdenet,. mil ut I know ill that is 
well hs you, and I h ix no tonsi notions I 
scruple-* No, it does n it t iiiun nu A ou 
say an ixteiinnnting uigcl appi ns to hnvt l 
devoted that house to (iods anger, well 1 , 
who savs yom supposition is not tt ility ’ l)o 
not notice things which those' whosi inteitst n 
is to sit lhim, piss o\n If it s t.i Is jus 
tice, in tiad of his injtr, which is w liking 
thiough that house, Maximilian, tuiii aw a) 
yoiu flu. and lit If is ju tm aeioinphsh its 
put pose 1 Moird ‘hudileied Iheie was 
spme'Uum r m uiinful, solemn mil teinblc w» 
the eounl s nnmici “Besides,” continued 
he, m so dilute 1 i tone thit no one would 
have sup] iosuI^ it was the same person speak- 
ing, — “besides who savs that it will negm 
again’ ’ 4 It hi k tinned, uunt c\ 


claimed Morrel ; “that is why I hastened to 
you ” • 

44 Well 1 what do you wish me to do’ Do 
you wish me, toi instance, to give information 
to the piocureur du ioi?” Monle-Cristo 
utteud the last woids with so much meaning 
lhat Monel, starting up, cued out, 44 Aou 
know of whom I speak, count, do you hot’ * 

“ Ptifectly well, my good fiiend , and I will 
piove* it to ypu by putting the dots to the *, or, 
litlm, by naming the persons You were 
walking one evening m M de \ illefort’s gar- 
den, from what you idate, I suppose it to 
hive bten the evening of Malamt de Sunt 
I Mentis death A ou heanl M de* Villcfoit 
| t liking to M. d A\ungy about the death of M 
dc Sami Aleian, and tint, no less suipnsing 
of the countess A1 dAvrigny said he bt- 
luwdlhcy both piowwled fiom poison ; and 
you, h nist nun, hue e ver sjnt e bttn asking 
yom luait, and sounding youi conseicnce, to 
know if sou ought to t vpii^c or conceal this 
semi AAliy do you torment them’ 4 C on 
sucnic whit in t thou to do with me ’ as 
Slum sud M\ deai fellow, let tht lit sleep 
on, if they ut asleep a let tin m glow p \lt m 
then drowsme ■», if they ait disposed to do so ; 
mel piay do you rem mi in peace, who have 
no nuinra to distuib yen Deep gnef was 
dqicltd on Aloinls it itmes , lie seized 
I Monte ( uslos hand 44 but it is li ginning 
a un, I sav J 

I Well 1 ’ said tlie count astonished at his 
pustvt ranee, which he could not undcistand, 
and looking still more earnestly at M ixinnlian, 

I 41 Jet it begin again ; it is a family of Atrides , 

I field his condemned them, and they must 
submit to then punishment They will all dis 
ipptai like the. fibrus ehikben build with 
taid , ind winch fill, one by om undu the 
biialh of lien builder, even if there aic two 
hunched of thcnn llirtc months since, it was 
A1 de Saint Mtian Madame dt Saint Meian 
two lm nths since , tile otlur d ly it was Bai 
ioi t > cl ly the old Nontiu oi young \ ilcn 
line r 

“Aou knew it’” cucd Moirel, m such 
a puoxvsin of tenor that Montc-Cristo 
stuU 1; he whom the falling heavens would 
have found unmoved , “you knew it, and said 

in thing’ ’ “And what is it to me?” 

replied Monte Gusto, shi tigging his shoulders ; 
* do T know those people’ and must I lose 
tlu one to save Uic othu J Faith, no, for be- 
tween tlu culpnt md the victim I have no 
choice ” 

44 But I,’ cucd Morrel, giounng with sor- 
row , I love lici 1 ’ , 

44 You lovt ’ whon ’ ” cued Monte Cristo, 
stalling on his feet, and seizing the two hands 
which M oriel w is taising towards lieavcn. 

44 1 “love most fondly — I love madly — I love 
as a man who would give his life blood to 
spare her a tear — I love Valentine de Villefort, 
who is being murdered at this moment 1 Do 
aou unfierstand mo? I love her? and Task 
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God and yon how ]! can save hex * ” Monte- 
Cnsto utteied a cry which those only can con- 
ceive whu lnvc heard the loar of a wounded 
lion. 41 Unhappy min' ’ cued he, wnnging 
his haniK m his turn; “you love Valentine 1 
— ihatdaughtci of an accursed rue 1 * Never 
had Moirtl witnessed such an expression 
nevei hid soteuibk an eye flashed befoie his 
face— m\ei hul the emu* o f tenoi he hid so 
often seen, eithei on the hittlc held or in llu 
murderous nights of Algeria, slpktn aiound 
him more dicadlul tiles lit drew back 
terrified 

As fm Monte ( iisto, after this ebullition, 
he closed hit tjis, is if dizzied by intirnil 
light In»a moment he Ttstiamtd himself so 
poweifull) thu the temp* ituuus helving of 
his breast sub tiled is tuibulent md fo lining 
wi\ts yield to tlit suns gennl influent e when 
th- cloud has passed Ibis silence, sell | 
control, and stiuggh lasted about twenty 
seconds, then the count i used his ] llul Jill 
“See, * sud he, “my deir friend, he u ( «oel I 
punishes the most thoughtless ml unfielinr 
men loi then m lifieience, b\ pic suiting dieacl J 
ful scenes to then vitw 1 v\ho \\ is looking 
on, an tager inti eunous spi titoi I, who * 
w is Hatching the w ikinp of this mournful 
traged),- 1, who, like i nuked m 1, i\ is i 
laughing at the e\d men commitli 1 piotcclcd 
by secrecy ( i sec ut is 1 1 lly 1 t » t 1 \ tile lie h 
and powulul), I m, in m\ tun bitnn by 
the scipent who c tortuous c uus< I w is w iteh 1 
mg, and bitten to the lie irt 1 ’ Ah n< 1 gi lined 
41 Conic, come, ’ continued th count, 4 coni 
plaints ue unavailing, be i nun, be slicing, 
be full of h ipe fori am hue nul will watch 
oiu )ou Mont 1 shook Its head sonow 
fulh ‘ 1 tell you to hope I>>\ou undei 
stand me * cruel Monte t n to 44 kc manner 
that I never utter a iilsehood ml mi Tvver 
deceived It is twelve' oelocl, Mixnnilnn, 
think lie iven tint you eung u no n tatliei 
thin in the evening, oi to mm low morning 
I isten, Monel ’ it is noon if \ dentine i 
not now dead, she will not die ” -“How 
so* entd Morrel, “wlun I left hu dying* * 
Monte Cnsto piessecl hi'Th in l to his foie lie id 
What was passing m that hi un so loaded with 
dreadful se*cicts* Mint does iht uigel of 
light, or the angel of cUrkiic- , siy to tint 
tnind at once implacable and gent ious * Go l 
only knows 

Monte Cristo raised Ins head once nioit , 
and this timt he w is calm as a child •'waking 
from its sleep. 44 Maximilian,” said he, 44 re 
turn home I command you not to stn — 
attempt nothing; not to let youi countenance 
lietiav a thought, and I will send you tidings 
Go'” 

44 Oh 1 count, you overwhelm me with that 
coolness Have \ou, then, power against 
death 3 — Aie you superhuman* — Are you an 
angeP ” And the young man who had nevei 
shrank from danger, shrank before Monte- 
Cnsto with indescribable terror. But Monte- 


Cristo looked at him with so melancholy and 
sweet a smile, that Maximilian felt the tears 
filling his eyes. 44 1 can do much. lor you, my 
fnend,” replied the count. “ Go » 1 must he 
alone. * Morrel, subdued by the c\ti lordmaiy 
ascendency Monte C nstoexuciscd ovu every- 
thing around him, did not cndcavoui to resist 
it He pressed the count s hand, and left. 
He stopped one moment at the dooi for Bap- 
tist in, whom he saw m the Rue Matignon, 
and who w is miming 

“ Mt in while \ illefott and D’Avngny had 
made all possible hisle \ dentine had not 
revived hum hei fun'ni r fit on then amvol, 
and the clod >i exuniiKd the invalid with all 
the caic the c m i nisi ini e s demanded, and 
with m inti lest whuli the knowledge of the 
sceiet* doubkd A tlk/oit, closely watching 
Ins eountenmee md his lips, willed the re- 
sult of the e\ munition N mtui, palei even 
thin the \< un« r mil nmie cagei than even 
Vil efnt f i the cutision, w is witching also 
intend) md ihd tic niti 1) At last I) A^rignV 
slowly uttuccl the -a woid 41 She is still 
alive ’ ’ “Still crit 1 \ ilk fort “oh! 
doctor, whxl i cbi idful wind is that ’ ” 

‘‘Ac snl th physieun, “lupcitit; 
she js still alivi, and I am asttmi In cl at it ” 

4 but is sin safe * ’ isl eel the fithei 
“Acs simi she lives’ At that moment 
I) Yvngnys glmct met Nontiei s eye It 
glistened with mh extr loidm iry joy, so rich 
ml full of thought, tint the physieun was 
stun 1 He pi u i cl tin young mil again on 
tin ehair, hei lips weic euti ly discernible*, 
thty wen so pale and whilt, t sv*ell as her 
wdioh fuc; iii<l ran mud motionless, looking 
it ‘Non tie i, w ho appt ired to anticipate and 
commend ill lu did 44 Sir, sud I) Avngny 
to V illefott, 4 c ill Mademoise He Afalentme’s 
mud, if vou ph ise ” Yillcfoit went him^f 
to find lu r, and I) \vngny appro u lied Non- 
tiei “llivi \ »u oniething to tell me*” 
isked he I he * >1 1 mm winked Ins eye ex- 
po sntlv, which we may it member was his 
only w i) of expitsMD" hi tpproval 
44 Privately * A es, sai l Noirhci 

“Well, I will remain with you ’ At this 
moment Aillefoit leturned, lollovved by the 
hdy s maul , and ifter her uimL M idame de • 

\j]Jeftil 4 Whiti the lrnttei, flu n? with 

this (leu child* she his just left me and she 
complained of^ ft cling unwell ; but I did not 
think seuously of it ” The young woman, 
with tens m hei tycs and tveiy maik of affec- 
tion of a true mother, approached Valentine 
and took hei hand 1) A vngny continued to 
look at Non tier , he siw tht eyes of the old 
man dilate and become lound, hss thicks turn 
pale and tremble , the perspiration stood m 
drops upon his forthead 44 Ah'” sud he, 
involuntarily following Noutici s e)ts,4*hich 
were. fixed on Madame de A/illciort, who re- 
peated, — 44 This poor child would be better m 
bed Come, Panny, we will put her in.* 1 
M. D’Avngny, who saw IbJt would be 4 


I 
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means of his remaining alone with Noirtier, 
expressed hie opinion that it was th oest thing 
that could be done ; but ht forbade anything 
being given to htr besides what he ordered 
They tamed Valentine away, she hid re 
\i\ed, but could scirctly move or speak, so 
shaken was her frame by the attack She 
had, howevei, just power to give htr grand 
father one parting look , who, m losing hei, 
seemed to b< resigning his very soul D Avrigny 
followed the invalid, wrote a prescription, 
ordered Vilkfort to take a cabriolet, go in 
person to a chemists to get the prcsnibed 
medicine, bung it himself, and wait for him m 
his daughters room Then having renewed 
his injunction not to gi\t \ alcntme an) thing 
he went down lgnn to Non tur shut the doors 
carefully, and after convincing him elf no one 
was listtning — 44 Do you,’ sud ht “kn 
anything oi this young lady s illness * 

41 Yes, * said the old man 
44 We have no time to lose I w ill question, 
and do you answu me Non tier mult i 
sign that he was ready to answer 4 Did y< u 
anticipate the accident which has happened to 

your granddaughtc 1 ? 4 \ es ’ IY Avrigny 

reflected a moment then ippioaching Non 
tier — 4 Pardon what I im going to sav 
addtd he, 1 but no indication should be m 
glected in this tc mbit situation Did you see 
poor Barrois die? Nontiti raised hi eyes 
to h< aven 4 D > you 1 n iw of what he died 7 
asked D Avrigny j ht ing his hand on Noirtiei s 
shoulder 4 \ es, it plied the old man 

“Duyni tlnnl ht* tlutl a natural death > * 
A sort ot smile w is dibetrnd lc on tht motion 
less lips of Nontier 

“Inen you have thought Banois w is 

poisoned ? * 4 \ t s 

41 Do you think the poison he fell i victim 

to was intended ft i him > * No 

“Do you thmk tht same hand which un 
intentionally stiuck Bariois has now attic ktd 

Valentine ? * 4 \ c s 

44 1 hen, will slu die too?” asked 
D’ Avrigny, fixing his penetrating gut on 
Noirtier lie watched the effect of this quts 
tion on the old man 41 No 1 * replied lit 
with an aa of tnumph, which would have 
puzzled the most clcvti divmei 4 I hen yt u 
hope? 1 said D’Avugny, with suipnse — 
«Yes” 

44 What do you hope? * The old man made 
him understand with his eyes that ht could 
not answer ” 44 Ah 1 yes, it is true 1 mur 

muied D'Avrigny Then returning to Noir 
tier, — 44 Do you hope the assassin will be 

tried?” 4 No 4 Then you hope the 

poison will take no effect on Valent int ? * — 

u It^is no new s to you,” added D’Avugny, 
11 to tell you an attempt has been made to 
poison her ? ” The old man made a sign that 
lie cntci tamed no doubt upon the subject 
•^Then how do you hone Valentine will es 
Jf*pe> Non tic i kept his eye* steadily fixed 


on the same spot D’Avngny followed the 
direction, and saw they w ere fixed on a bottle 
containing the mixture which he took every 
morning 4 Ah 1 ih 1 said D Avrigny , 
struck w ith a sudden thought, 44 has it occurred 

to you Noirtiei did not let him finish 

t4 \es I ’ said he 44 To prepare hei system 
to resist pt ison * ” 4 \ es " 

4 By ucc ustommg hei by degrees " 

44 Yes, yes, yes, ” said Noirtier, delighted to 
be understood 

14 Truly I h id told you there was brucine in 
the nuxtiue i gi\e you ■ 

44 \ es 4 Ami bj accustoming her to 

that poison, jou have endeavoured to ncu 
trali^e tht effect cf a similar poison^ Noil 
tiei s joy continued 4 And jou hive sue 
t ceded cxclumel D Vvngny 4 Without 
that prei uition, \ altntine would have died 
befoit assistance could ha\e been proeuied 
ihe dose has been excessive, but shi has only 

I ccn shaken by it , md this time, at any iatc, 
\alentmc will not du V siq ti human joy 
expandc I the old mins tu which were 
raised towards htavtn with an expression ot 
infinite giatitude At this muntnt \dlefort 
letmncd “litre dcctoi sud he is 
what you sent me fr i 

4 Was this pit put 1 m vc ui i lest net 

4 \ es leplieti the yW man Into? 

“Have you not let it gt out of your 

hands? “No I) Avrigny t ok th 

lojtle poured sonu diop f the nuxtiue it 
e nt allied in the hollow of his hind uid 
swallowed thnn ‘Well sud ht 4 lit u 
pi to \ dentine, I will give mstiuclions to 
eveiy one, and you, M dt\ lllefoit, will your 
self see that no one deviates fiom them 1 

At the moment when DAvugny was it 
turning to \ alcntme s ictm, accompiniecl 1 y 
\illefjrt, nn Italnn pnest tf sericus dt 
meanonr and calm and him tone hired for his 
use the house adjoining the hotil of M de 
\ llleloit No one 1 new how the thice formei 
tenints ( f that house left it A1 cut two hours 
aftuw u Is its fouiulation was leported to be 
unsafe, but the repeat did not pievent the 
new occupant establishing himself there with 
his rnodtst furniture the same day at five 
ocloel The It isc was diawn up for three, 
six, or nine yeais l) the new ten uit, who, 
accoiding to the rule of the propnetor, paid 
six months m advance This ntw tenant, who, 
as we have sud, was an Itilian, was called 

II Signor Giacomo Busoni Workmen were 
immediately eallcd in, and the same night the 
passengers at the encl of the faubouig saw with 
surprise carpenters and masons occupied in 
repanmg the lowei part of the tottering 
house 
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CHAPTER XLIII 

1HE FVIHEK AND D\l(.HlfcR 

Wl havt seen m a preceding chapter Madame 
Danglars coming formally to an nounci to 
Madame dc Villefort the appioiching lim 
riage of Pug^me Danglats uni M Andre i 
Cavalcanti This announcement, which nn 

E lied, 01 appeared to imply, i it solution taken 
y all the parties concerned in this great iffni, 
had been preceded by a scene to which our 
reader j must be admitted We beg them to 
take one st^p backwards, and to tianspuit 
themselves, the morning of that gieat da) of 
catastrophes, into the beiutifully gilded saloon 
\\t have befoit shown them, ini which was 
the nude of its ownei, the 1 non Danglirs 
In tins 100 m, at about ten o clock in the morn 
ing the banl er himself had been w alking some 
minutes, thoughtful, and evidently tineas), 
watching each door, and listening to e\eiy 
sound Whtn Ins patu.net w is exhausted, he 
(died his valet 44 Stephen, said he, set 
w hy Mademoiselle 1 ugt me h is asked me to 
meet hei m the drawing room, and why she 
mal es me wait so long 
lining given this vent la his ill humour 
i he baron bee lint more calm Modem uselle 
Dinglais had that morning rtquc u 1 in intci 
view with her father, and had live ti >n tint 
Irawmg room as the sp »t 1 he singularity 
of this step, and, ibove all, its ft i mal chi 
racter, had not a little surprise l the b inker, 
who had immediately obeyed his daughter by 
repamng the fir t to the diawing room 
Stephen soon returned from his errmd 
“Mademoiselles lilysmaid sns Mr, that 
mademoiselle is fim lung her toilette and will 
be here sh artl) 

Danglars nodded, to signify he^was satisfied 
To the world ind to his suvants Danglars 
issumed the good niturtd man md the weak 
father This was one of his characb rs m the 
papulat comedy he v as performing , it was i 
physiognomy he had adopftd, and which ap 
p ared as suitable to him as it was to the right 
side of the profile masks of the fathers of the 
ancient theatres to have a turned up and laugh 
4lg lip, while, on tht left side, it w is dnwn 
down and ill tempered Let us hasten to say, 
that m private, the turned up and laughing lip 
descended to the level of the drawn down and 
ill tempered one ; so that, generally, the n 
dulgent man disappeared to giv e place to the 
brutal husband and domineering father 
"Why the devil does that foolish gul, who 
pretends to Vish to speak to me, not come 
mto my cabinet ? and why, aoove all, can she 
want to speak to me at all ? ” 

He was revolving this worrying thought m 
his brain for the twentieth time, when the door 
opened, and Eugenie appeared, attired in a 
figured black satin dress, her hair arranged, 
and gloves on, as if going to the Itthan Opera 


"Well, Fug&ue, what is it you y ant with 
me ? and wTiy m this solemn dtawing-room 
when the cabinet is so comfortable i * 

4 \ ou art light, sn, and have proposed two 
questions which include all the conversation 
w c are going to have 1 will answer them 
both, and contriry to the usual method, the 
list lust is bung the least complex I have 
thtsui the duwmg loom, sn, as our place of 
l ende/ nous, m ordu to avoid the disagree ible 
impressions md influences of a banker’s 
cabinet Those cash Lnoks, gilded as they 
may be, those driwsus locked like gates of 
fortresses, thost hcips of 1 ink lulls, come from 
T know not where md the quantities of letter' 
from 1 mjmd, He Hind Spun India, China 
and 1 ucu, hive, generally a stringe influence 
on a fathi r s mind and make him forget there 
is in the woilcl in interest greater and more 
saned than the good opinion oflns correspon 
dents I havt, therefore, chosen this drawing 
room, where you see, smiling and happy in 
their magnificent frames, your portrait, mine, 
my mother s, and all sorts of rural landscapes 
and touching pastoiils I rtly much on ex 
ternal impressions, perhaps, with regard to 
you, they art immaterial but I should be no 
utist if 1 had not somt fancies 

\try well, icplied \1 Danglars, who 
hid lisle ne 1 to ill this pitunble with impel 
tui nblc a >lntss, but without understanding 
i word, engaged as lie was, like every man 
buidene 1 with thoughts of the past, in seeking 
the i hie id of his own ideas m those of the 
speal tr 

44 1 hue is, then, the second point cleared 
up, oi ntaily so, saickhugeme, without the 
least confusion, and Muth that masculine 
pointedness which distinguished her gesture 
ind hei language , 4 md you appear satisfied • 
with tlie explanation Now, let us leturn to 
the first * \ou ask me why I hive requested 
this interview , 1 will till you in two words, 
sn , I will not many M le ( omte Andrea 
C ualcan l 

Danglars bounded fiorn his t hau , and vv ith 
this motion uised his eyes and aimstowaids 
heaven 

4 \ es indeed, hi,” continued * ugeme, sbll 
quite calm , 4 you are astonished, 1 see , for 
smc< this little affur commenced I have not 
manifested the slightest opposition , sure, as I 
always am, when the opportunity arrives, to 
oppose to people who have not consulted me, 
md things which displease me a determined 
and absolute will llowivtr, this time, this 
tranquillity, this passiveness, as philosophers 
«ay, proceeded from mother source, it pro 
ceeded fiom a wish, like a submissive and 
devoted daughtei (a slight smile was obseu 
able on the nut pie bps of the young girl),*no 
practise 'Obedience ’ 

"Well ? ” asked Danglars 

"Well, sn,” replied fug&ne, “ ^ have tried 
to the very last, and now the moment his 
come, m spite of all my efforts, i feel it is 
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impossible *' “But,” said Danglars, whose 

weak mirfd was at first quite ovei whelmed 
with the weight of Lius pitiless logic, muikmg 
evident premeditation and foict of will 
11 what is youi reason for this refusil, 1 ugtnu «* 
what reason do you assign ? 

“My reason?’ replied the young gnj 
“ Well f it is not that the man is more ugly 
more foolish, or more disigieeablt tlnn my 
othei , no, M Andrea C walcanli may appi ir 
to tho-ie who look at mens fires md liguies i 
verygiod mi del It is not, tithei that m> 
heart is less touched by him thin any utht i 
that would be a school gn Is itasou which I 
considi r quite beneath nu I actuilly 1 ne n > 
one, sir , you know it do you n it «* J do not, 
then, see why, without real necessity I Mini] 1 
encumber my life with i pupctuil t >mpan >n 
lias not some >>ige sud, kitn de li )| , m 1 
another, Portea tout aue Musmeiiie' I 
have been taught these tw > iph nsm m I itm 
and in Oietk, one is, I belt sc fiom I he 
drus, and the other trom Ln . Well my 
deli fither, in the shipueck >1 h(e— fn hie 
js an ttunil shipwreck of our h pts 1 easi 
into the sei my useless entuml mice that is 
all , and I lemam with niy own will, disp i i 
toli\ej)irfe tly done, mil, i oust quenlly ptr 
fcctly ice — Unhapjy pul ' unhijiy 
girl 1 muiinuiel Dinglais turning pale, lei 
fit kniw, fiom 1 mg txfiiunci, the si lidity of 
the obstaele hi si suddenly cm mnterid 

Lnhippy gul r ic pin d I u, n nit , “un 
happy girl’ do you <n,y, sn > J\o, indie 1 
the isilamition ippt us quite tin itnc il uil 
ailected Happy, on tie c inti uv fir whxl 
am I in want of** J he woikl call me beau I 
tiful It l* s nu thing to be well itctivcd I 
like a fivoui ibli leccption , it expands tlie 
<«,ouitcnance, an 1 til ist u und me dc n t 
then appe u s > ugly I p ssess \ sli ire of 
wit, ind a itrtam r lative sensibility, win h 
enables me to dnw fi m geneial lift, foi the 
suppoit of mint, ill 1 meet with that is gc ol, 
like the monkey who crul s the nut to get it 
its contents 1 am rich, foi you havt one cf 
the fust foi tunes m 1 1 incc , I am youi inly 
daughter, ini y >u ue n >t oiinacious i*. tht 
fathers ol La lorte Sunt Martin md 1 i 
Gafctr, who disinherited then diu^htcis le 
tiust they will gi\e them no giandc hildrtn 
Besiles, the piovnltnl liw his ilepmed you 
of the power to disinherit mi, at least, en 
tircly, as it has also of tht piwci to compel 
me to rnatry a pailicular peison Ihus, beau 
tiful, witty, somewhit talented, as the cornu 
operas say, and rich — and that is happiness, 
sir — why do you tall me unhappy ? 

Danglars, seeing his daughter smiling, and 
proud e\en to insolence, could not entiiely 
rcflisslns brutal lechngs, but they betrayed 
thenisehcs only by m exclamation Under 
the inqi m tg gaze of his daughter, before that 
beautiful black cvcbiow, contracted by interio 
cation, hr pniclently turned away, and calmed 
Himself immediately, daunted by the iron hand 

l 


of circumspection “Tiuly, my daughter,” 
replied he, with a smile, “you are all you 
boast if 1 emt txccpliig me thing, I will 
not too hastily tell you which, but would 
rathe i le i\c you to giu ss it I ugeruo looked 
it Jhnglais much sui prised that one flower 
I of her eiown of pride with which she had so 
superbly ileckt 1 luiself sh mli lit msputed 
‘ Mydaughttr continue 1 the banker, you 
have perfectly exp! lined to me the sentiments 
! which influence a gnl like you who is detci* 
nuntd she will net marry , nov u i ennuis for 
nu t ) tell vou the motives of a f ithn like me, 
wh > ha*» decided his diughtcr shall niiny ” 
J ugcnic bowt 1 nc t is a submissm diuphui, 
but is an 'iclveisiiv prcpired for a discussion 
Mv daughter continued Danglais, 

1 when \ litliei asks his duightu to choos i 
Inis] an 1 1 1 1 is ilw y sc me rt ison foi w ish 
ing hn t > m in \ Si me aie ailected with the 

in inn to which \iu all ud d just now, tint ct 
bung again in then giandihil hi n That is 
net lm wc dues I uJl \ u t enn family 

j >y s h \m n j eh u u s f r 1 1 I m ly ac 1 now 

ic this to i luigliLi wh u I 1 now lobe 
] hil s pined cn nnji t luitu land my in 
ditl ltncc, and n >t to impute it to nu as a 
uimt 

‘ l h fount / :/) , sul I ngi me , “let us 

spi ik cmdully sir , I ad nne it “Oli * 

mid Dmglais ‘ I ean when uriumstanees 
render it clisii ibli inopl youi system, altlie ugh 
it may not le my genual jrietiee I will 
tin it fnt piocet 1 I have proj sed to you to 
many not foi y nu sake, lor indeed, 1 did 
let think of vou m the least it th< mi ment 
(you admire candour, md will now bt satis 
fn l I hopi) but bieaust it suited me to 
muiv you is so n as possible on account of 
cert am c oinmeu i d spieulati ms I am desnous 
of cnttimg nit ) I ugenie I count uncasv 
It is just se I assure you, and you must 
not be angiy'Vuth me, foi you have sought 
this disclosuii I d > neat willingly enter into 
ill these arithmetical explanations with an 
utist like you, who fear to entu my cabinet 
list you should li/bibc disagieeablt oi unti- 
pietic impressions and sensations But in 
thu same hankers cabinet, whue you very 
willingly jjiesentul youistlf yesteiday to ask 
f ir the thousand fr ines I give y >u monthly foi 
pocl et money, you must know, my deal 
young lad), many things may be learned, 
useful even to a girl who will not many 
The re one may learn, for instance, what, out 
of regaul to your neivous susceptibility, I will 
inform you of in the drawingroom, namely, 
that the credit of a banker is his physical and 
moial life ; that ciedit sustains him as breath 
animates the body , and M de Monte Cristo 
one e gave me a lecture on that subject which 
I have never forgotten There we may leam 
that as crtdit sinks the body becomes a 
corpse, and this is what must happen very 
soon to the banker who is proud to own so 
good a logi ian as you for his daughter#' 1 
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But, Eugenic, instead of stooping, diew her 
self lip under the blow. “ Ruined f ” sud she 
“Exactly, my daughter, that is precisely 
what I mean,” said Danglais, almost digging 
his nails into his breast, while 1 r pieseived on 
his harsh features the smile of the heaitless 
though clever man , “ ruined ' yes, that is it ’ 

“ \h ’ ” said bugcnit 

“Yes, mined' now it is revealed, this 
net so full of horror, as the tiagiu poet siys 
ow, my daughlti, learn fiom m> lips how 
you may alleviate this nusfoitune, so far a-* it 
will affect you 

“ yh 1 ene<l Luge me, “you ire i had 
physiognoirtst, it you imagine I deplore, on 
my ov\ n acc< unt, the c itasttophe you mu >unci 
to me, I ruintd , and wlnt will that signify 
to me * Ilivt I not my talent left * l m I 
net, like li Pista, la Malibran, li Oust, 
ac junc loi my sell whit >ou would ntvtr havt 
given me, whitevtr might hive betn your 
fortune, a bundled or i bundled and hit) 
th nisanil livus pel annum, foi which J shill 
be indebted to no me but myself, in l which, 
insuil of l cing ^ivrn as you give me those 
pool twelve thousind frants, with p mting 
look and icpioaehes foi my prodigality, will 
1 c aecompinied with acclimitims, with 
bnvos, an l with fl wcis* And if I do not 
possess that talent which \oui smile proves 
to me you doubt, should 1 not still have tint 
furious Jove of independence which will Iil a 
substitute foi all tieisuu and winch m my 
mind supersedes even the instinct if self pie 
scrvation? Iso I grieve not on my own 
account I shall always find ausuuet , my 
books, my pencils my piano, all those things 
which c ist but little , and which I shall be 
able to piucuie will runun my own Do 
you tlunk I son >w foi Madame Dinglars* 
lb deceive yomself igun , eithi i I am gic itly 
mistaken, oi she his piovidcct igainst the 
catastiophe which threatens you, and which 
will pass over without attectmg hei , she ha6 
Uken cue (jr hcisell, it leist I hope so, for 
hei attention has not been jliverltd from her 
piojects by watching over me , she has /os 
teied my independence by piofcsseclly mdulg 
mg niy love for libeity Oh 1 no, su , from 
my childhood I have seen too much, and 
Understood too much, of what has passed 
around me for misfortune to have an undue 

f jwcr ovtr me ; fiom my earliest lecol lections 
have been beloved by no one — so much the 
woi8e ; that has naturally led me to love no 
one so much the better , now you have my 
profession of faith ” 

“Then,’ ,saiu Danglars, pale with anger, 
which did not emanate from offended paternal 
love, — “ then, mademoiselle, you peisist m 
youi determination to accelerate my ruin*” 
— — “Youi rum' I accelerate your rum* 
What do you mean? I do not understand 
you.* 7 

“So much the better, I have a^ray of hope 
left ; listen 7 “ J am all attention, 0 said 


Eugenie, lookmg -so earnestly at her father 
that it was an effort to the laltei to bear her 
powerful gaze 

“ M Cavalcanti, 5 continued Danglais, “is 
about to mairy you, and will place in my 
hands his fortune, amounting to thiee million 
hvies 

“ lliat l admuable ' M said lugeme, with 
soveieign contempt, smoothing her gloves out 
one upon the othei 

“You think I shall deprive you of those 
three millions, said Dm^lais, “but do not 
ie ir it lhty ue destine l to pioducent least 
ten I and i biothu hanker have obtained a 
giant of a railway, the only speculation which 
in the present diy oiftis my prospect of im- 
nicdute suicess, like the cluintiua! Missis- 
sippi, which Law foinieily suj plied for the 
goo 1 P insults, those ( ockmys in speculation. 
In my estimation, a millions w nth in the 
liilwiy is equal to an acre ot uncultiv tied land 
on the banks of the Ohio It is a dt posit, 
belonging to a mortgage, winch is an idvanee, 
as you see, since we gam it lea t ten Idttcn, 
twenty, ot a hundicd livits woitli ol iron in 
esc hinge for our money \\cll, within a 
week l am to deposit lour millions foi my 
slme , these four millions, I pi online you, 
will piochuc ten m twclvt 

‘ but dining my visit to you the day before 
ytsleiday, su, which you appeal to iceollect 
so well, icplied Lugeme, “I siwyoulayup 
—is not that the term ? -five millions and a 
h ilf , you even pointed them out to me m two 
drifts on the tieasurv, and you wue astonished 
thit*si \ duable a piper did not dazzle my 
eyts like lightning 1 

* 'V es, but those five millions and a lialf are 
not nuuc, and arc only a pi oof of the greats 
confidence pin id in mi , my title of popular 
banket has gamed me the confidence of ihe has* 
pads, and the five millions and a half belong 
to the hospitals , iL my othei time I should not 
have hesitated to make v e of them, but the 
gre it los cs I have recently sustained aie well 
known, and, as I told you, my credit is rather 
shaken 1 hat deposit may be at any moment 
withdrawn, md if I had employed it for 
another purpose I should bring on me i dfs- 
giaceful bankruptcy I do not despise bank- 
ruptcies, btheve me, those which enuth, but 
not those which rum blow, if you many M 
Cavalcanti, md I touch the three millions* or 
even if it is thought I am going to touch them, 
my ci edit will be restored, and my fortune, 
which for the last month or two has been 
sw allowed up in gulfs which have been opened 
in my path by an inconceivable fatality, wdl 
reviv t Do > ou understand me ? ” 

“ Perfectly , you pledge me for three ijdiI- 
lions, dou) ou not * ” 

“ The gi cater the amount, the more flatter- 
ing it is to you : it gucs you an idea of your 

value” “Thank you One word more* 

sir , do you promise me to make what use you 
c jn of the report of the fortune M ( avalcanU 
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will bring, without touching the sum ? This 
is no act of selfishness, but of delicacy. I am 
willing to help rebuild your fortune ; but I 
will not be an accomplice in the ruin of 

others.” “But since I tell you,” cried 

Danglars, “ that with these three millions - — ” 

“Do you expert to recover your position, 
sir, without touching those three millions ? ” 

“ I hope so, if the marriage should take 
place and eon firm my credit.” 

“ Shall you be able to pay M. Cavalcanti 
the five hundred thousand francs you promise 
for my .dowry ? ” 

“ Me shall receive them on returning from i 
the town-hall.” | 

“ Well? 1, “What next*? what more do 

you want ? ” - 

“I wish to know if, in demanding my sig 
nature, you leave me entirely fiee in my per- 
, son?” “Absolutely.” 

“Then, well, as I said before, sir, I am 
ready to marry M. Cavalcanti.” 

“ But what are your projects i ’ “Ah ! 

that is my secret. What advantage should I 
have over you if, knowing your secret, I were 
to tell you mine ? ” Danglars bit his lips. 

“Then," said he. “you are ready to pay 
the ofheial visits, which arc absolutely indis- 
pensable ? ” 

“ Yes,” replied Eugenie. 

“And to sign the contract in three days?” 
“Yes.” 

“Then, in my turn, I will say, well!” 
Danglars pressed his daughter’s hand in his. 
But it was extraordinary, neither did the father 
say, “Thank you, my child,” nor did the 
daughter smile at her father. “Is the con- 
ference ended ?” asked Eugenie, rising. Dan- 
glars motioned that he had nothing more to 
te ‘say. Five minutes afterwards the piano re- 
sounded to the touch of Mademoiselle 
d'Armilly’s fingers, and Mademoiselle Dan- 
Mars was singing Brabantio's malediction on 
)esdcmona. At the end of the piece Stephen 
entered, and announced to Eugenic that the 
horses were in the carriage, and the baroness 
was waiting for her to pay her visits. Wc 
have seen them at Villefort s ; they proceeded 
Ujen on then* course. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

THE CONTRACT. 

THREE days after the scene we have just des- 
cribed, namely, towards five o’clock in the 
^ternoon of the day fixed for the signature of 
tlfe contract between Mademoiselle Eugenic 
Danglars and Andrea Cavalcanti, whom the 
banker persisted in calling prince, as a fresh 
breeze agitated all the leaves in the little gar- 
den situated in front of the Count of Montc- 
Cris'.o’s house, and the latter was preparing.to 
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go out while his horses were impatiently paw- 
ing the ground, held in by thecoachmaq, who 
had been seated a quarter of an hour on his 
box, the elegant phaeton with which we are ' 
familiar, rapidly turned the angle of the 
entrance gate, and threw, rather than set 
down, on the steps of the door M. Andrea 
Cavalcanti, as much decked and as gay as if 
he, on his side, was going to many a princess. 
He inquired after the count with his usu^f 
familiarity, and, bounding lightly to the fitTt 
story, met him on the top of the stairs.’ The 
count stopped on seeing the young man. As 
for Andrea, he was launched, and when once 
launched nothing stopped him *'* Ah ! good 
morning, mv dear count,” said he. “Ah ! 
M. Audtea 1 ” said the latter, with his half- 
jesting tone, “ how do you do? ” 

“ Thai uungly, as yoti see. I am come to talk 
lo,you about a thousand* things ; but, first tell 
me, were you going out or just returned ?” 

“ I was going out, sir.” “ Then, in order 

not to hinder you, I will get up with yon, if 
you please, in your carriage, and Tom shall 
follow with my phaeton in tow.” 

“No,” said the count, with an impercep- 
tible smile of contempt, for he had no wish to 
be seen in the young man’s society, — “no; 

I prefer listening to you here, my dear M. 
Andrea ; wc can chat better indoors, and there 
is no coachman to overhear our conversation.” 
The count returned to a small drawing-room 
on the first flour, sat dow r n, and, crossing his 
legs, motioned to the young man to take a 
seat also. Andrea assumed his gayest manner. 
“ You know, my dear count,” said he, “ the 
ceremony is to take place this evening. At 
nine o’clock the contract is to be signed at my 

father-in-law’s.” “Ah! indeed?” said 

Monte-Cristo. “What ! is it news to you? 
Has not M. Danglars apprised you of the 
solemnity ?*\ — “Oh, yea,” said the count ; 
“ I received a letter from him yesterday, but 
I do not think the hour was mentioned.” 

“ Possibly : my father-in-law trusted to its 
general notoriety*? 

“Well,” said Monte-Cristo, “you are for- 
tunate, M. Cavalcanti ! it is a most suitable 
alliance you are contracting, and Mademoiselle 

Danglars is a pretty girl.” “ Yes, indeed 

she is,” replied Cavalcanti, w'ith a very modes!* 
tone. 

“Above all, she is very rich,— at least I 
believe so,” said Monte-Cristo. 

“Very rich, do you think?” replied the 
young man. 

“ Doubtless ; it is said M. Danglars con- 
ceals at least half of his fortune.”. 

“ And he acknowledges fifteen or twenty 
millions,” said Aildrea, w ith a look sparkling 
with joy. 

“Without reckoning,” added Monte-Cristo, 
“that he is on the eve of entering into a sort 
of speculation already in vogue in the United 
States anc^, in England, but quite novel m 
Eituice.” 
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< 4 \es, yes, 1 know what you allude to, — 
the i ail way, of which lie has obtained the 

grant, ib it not?’’ 4 4 Precisely » it is gene 

rally believtd he will g*un ten millions by 
that affair ” — “ Ten millions 1 Do you 
think so? It is nn gniheent * saul Cava! 
lanu, who was quite confounded it theme 
tallic .sound of these goldtn words “ \\ ithout 
reckoning, ’ icplied Monte ( nsto, “ tint all 
his fortune will come to vou, and justly too, 
since Madtmoiselh Danglus* i m only 
daughter Besides, ymit own fortune, as jour 
father is mtd me, is almost equal t tint of 
\our betrothed Hut, enough of monev mai 
teis Up y iu know, M Andrea I think iou 
hive manage 1 thi i flair lather skilfulh ; 

44 Not bndh, by ai i means said the Noung 

man , 4 I w is \ nn foi a diplomatic 

Well you i list bu lm a diplomatist , it »s 
a knowledge iu to be acjuired, yo\ know 
it i n tin L^r Hue you lost you*- heart? * 

Inhel 1 feu it leplud Andie a, in 

the <um in win li Iu lu l he aid Dor ink or 
\ icrc r ] ly to \1 isle in the The itre 
F mms Is you i low lctmncl? * 

4 I suppose so, sail Andrea, with a 
triumph int snnlc sinit I un accepted 
I ut I must not foiget me guild point — — 
\\ Inch ? 

1 hat 1 ha\c been singulaily insisted — 

4 Nonsense 1 

Ilnu mdeeil 4 By cucunistinctS?” 

4 No 1 \ >ou ’ 

“ Ly me 3 Not at all prince * said Monte 
C ii to lajmg a marked stress on the title, 

4 4 w hat has c I done f n y ou ? Yrc not y oui 
nsint, a uir social position, and youi merit 

sutticu.nl ? 4 No, said Amliea,— “no, 

it useless f )i ) ou to i> so count I main 
tain tint the position ot i man likt you has 
done moie than my name, m y suiil position, 
in 1 my me ul ^ 

4 \du au comphulv mistaken, su sua 
Monte C listo <oldly, who felt the jxrfi lions 
manreuarc of the young min an 1 undei stood 
the bearing of his woid^ 4 you only acquired 
my pioteetion aftei the* influence and fortune 
of your father had been ascertained , for, after 
all, who piociucd loi mi who had never situ 
tithei you oi your illustrious fathci, tht 
pleasure of ymu acquaintance ? — Two of my 
good friends, Loid Wilmoie an 1 the Abbe 
Busoni Who cncouiagcd me not to lx come 
your surety, but to patronise you? — It was 
your fathei’s name, so well known in Italy 
md so highly honoured Personally, I do not 
know you ” This calm tone and perfect ease 
made Andrea feel he w is, for the moment, 
rcbtrameel by a more muscular hand than his 
own, and that the restraint could not be easily 
broken through. 

44 Oh r then, my father has really a very 
large foitune, count ? * 

44 It appears so, sir,” replied Monte Gusto. 

44 Do you know if my promised dowry is 
come ? ” • • 

J 


44 1 have been advised of it .”— — n But the 
three mdlions ? ” * 

4 4 The three millions are probably on the 
road 

“ Then I shall really have them ” — 44 For- 
sooth 1 said the count, 44 1 do not think you 
ha\e yet known the want of money ” Andrea 
was so surpnsed, he reflected for a moment. 
Hun aiousmg from his revene, — 44 Now, sir, 
I have one icqucst to make to you, which you 
will uudeistan 1, even if it should be disagree 
able to yuu. 1 —-“Proceed,* said Monte- 
Gusto.— —“I hi\c formed an acquaintance, 
thanks to my good fortune, with many noted 
pei son*., -nd ha\c, at least foi the moment, 
a eiowd of ‘friends Hut miriwng, as I «tm 
about to do, befoie all Pans, I ought to be 
ouppoitcd by an illustrious name, ana, m the 
ibsence of the paternal hand some ppwerful 
one ought to k id me to the iltai now, my 
father is not coming to Pans, is he? He is 
old, coiered with wounds ind suffeis dread- 
fully, he says, m trivcllmg — 44 Indeed 1 ” 

44 Wi 11, I am come to ask i favour of you.” 

Of me ? * 

44 Yes, of you ” 44 And pi ay whit may 

it be?’* 

44 Hell, to tike his part 44 Ah, my 

deal sir » \\ hat 1 after the numerous relations 
I ha\e hid the happiness to sustain towards 
you, you know me so little as to ask such a 
thing ’ Ysk mt to lend you half a million, 
and, ilthough such a loan is somewhat rare, on 
my honour you would anno) me less f Know, 
then, what I thought I had already told you, 
that, m its moral participation particularly with 
this woikls atturs, the Count of Monte- 
C risto has m ver ceased to entertain the 
scruples and even the supcistitions of the 
Last I, who have a seraglio at < airo, on^at 
Smyrna, mil one at ( onstanlmopk, preside at 

a wedding never' “Then you refuse 

me? 1 44 Duididl) , and weic you my son 

or my brotlui 1 would it fust you in the same 
way 

“But whit must lx done? * said Andrea, 
disappointed 

“\ou said, ju t now, you had a hundred 
friends * • 

44 Vgrctd , but you introduced me at M. 
Danglais 

44 Not at all ' let us recall the exact facts. 
You met him at a dinner-party at roy house, 
and you introduced youiself at his house ; that 
is a totally different affair ” 

4 Yes, but by my marriage you have for- 
warded that ” 44 1 1 not in the least, I beg 

you to behevt Recollect what I told you 
when you asked me to propose you 4 Oh f I 
never makt matches, my dear prince, it as my 
settled principle *’ Andrea bit his hpdr 

4C JBut, at least, you will be there?” 

44 Will all Paris be there ? * 44 Oh, cer- 
tainly ” # 

44 Well, like all Pans, I shall be there too / 9 
said the count. 
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44 And wilJ you sign the contract 7 1 

1 I see no objection to lhal my scruples do 
not go thus fir ” 

4 Well, since you will grant me no more, I 
must be content with what you give me 

But one woid moic, mint ‘What is 

it i* ' 

44 \dvice Bccuiful , advice is worse 

thin i mu 

44 011 \ >i cui give me thi wit ho it com 

prouiism > ursilf 

“ L e 11 i ic w h it it is 

44 Is m> wife i ttunc li\ c hiind e 1 th >usand 
In res 7 

1 hit is llu sum M 1 ) inputs hnnsiU in 
n nut I 

4 M ist I Rum it, or k ivc it m the hintls 
of the notiry ? 

44 I Ins is the wiy such ifl ms ne gen nlly 
fliiingetl when it is Wish It 1) them sty 
lishly -\ourtw )s licit rs q j nt i meeting 
when thi coitrut is si^ni 1 1 i the. nt\t di> 
or the fdlowiii th n th v t veh iii b e th tw> 

1 arums, fri which t he y each give a ie eipt 
then, whin tie maiuigc is celebrate 1 the) 
place the ini mnt it youi disp >sil i chief of 

the community lkcuise, sii 1 An lu i 

with i u it mi illionciilel uneasiness * I 
thought I h irei my Other m liw siy lit in 
tended i mbit king ur piopcrtv in th it f minus I 
nilwaj iflan if which you sj It just now | 

44 Well, itpliul Monte ( ist >, 4 it will 

bt the wiy cuiybi iy snys >f ti 1 ling y mr 
fortune ill twelve m i th* lhc bu l Dm 0 lus 
is a go id fithc r, ind 1 nows h w tic iliulitc 

4 Come, then, sail \ndici, ill is welt 
excepting your lefusil which quite grieve 

m< 4 \ou must iltributi it only t 

nituril scruples un ler simil u <n uni tmees 

'Well aid An Irei let it lc is y m 
wish this evening, then, U nine 1 1 

44 A lieu till theu * Notw thstinding a 

slight rcsistinee on the put of M mte Crist ), 
whose lip tuinc 1 pile, but who prtst md his 
cere m mu us smile, Vndrt v sure 1 the count s 
hand, pic s 1 it jumped into his phaeton, ml 
disippcm 1 

1 he foui or five leniammg houis before nine 
od)ek aimed An Irea employ 1 in riding, 

^ visits ck stinc l t > interest ihost of wh >m 
l spoken tj appeal it the bankers in 
their gayest equipages ladling them by 
pi onuses of grani feast which hive since 
tunnel every I mi i an l m which Danglars 
was just be onung mill ite 1 In fact at half 
pist tight in the evening thi grani saloon 
the gitlti> ldjoinmg ml tin thice othu 
drawing i corns on the same floor, wcie filled 
w*th a perfumed new cl who sympathize d 
but J^tlc in tht event but who ill paitici 
paled iii that lne jfbcing present wherevei 
there u any thing fresh to be s { n An Aca 
demician would ay that v t? j ot the world 
*aie collections >f flowers which attract mcon 
stant butterflies, famishc l bees, and buzzing 
drones. 


No one cpttld dispute that the rooms were 
splendidly illuminated, the light streamed forth 
on the gold mouldings and the bilk hangings ; 
and all the bad taste of this furniture, which 
had only its richness to boast of, shone m iti 
splendour Mademoiselle Eugenie was dressed 
with elegant simplicity, a figured white silk 
chess, a white rose half concealed m her jet 
bl ick h ur, were her only ornaments, unaecom 
famed by a single jew cl Her eyes, howtvu, 

letrayed that perfect conhdence which con- 
tialieted the guhsh simplicity of this modest 
attire Madame Danglais was chatting at a 
short distance with Debray, Beauchamp, and 
( luttau keniud Debray was ulrtnttcd to 
the house foi this giand solemnity, hut like 
every one else, and without any paiticular pn 
yilcgc M Danglais surioundcd by dtputics 
and men connected with tht revt nue, w as ex 
plaining a new theory of taxation which he in 
tended to adopt when tht couise of events h id 
c .impelled government to call him ml) the 
ministry Andrea, on whose mu hung one 
of the most consummate dandies of tht <q era 
* as explaining to him nthci clev rlv since he 
was obliged to behold t> ippt ar at e lie his 
future projects, and the new luximes he meant 
to introduce to Pansun fishims with his 
hundred and stventy hvt th usand livrts pti 
annum The crowd m ved to and fro in 
those rooms like in ebb uid flow ol turquoises, 
nibies, emeralds, o\ als and diamonds As 
usual, the oldest women were the most deco 
lated, an 1 the ugliest the most conspieuous 
If theu was a beautiful lily, or a sweet lose, 
you hid to sciith for it concealed in some 
coiner behind a mother with a turlnn, or an 
aunt with a bird of par idise 
| At each moment m the mi 1st of the crowd, 
the lu//ing md the layghtei the door keeper’s 
vc ice was heard uinoiincin^ some name wtll 
I known in the tin'-nciil department, respected 
in the aimy , or illustrious in the literary world, 
an 1 which was acknowledged by a slight move- 
ment in the different grouj s But for < ne 
whose \ nvilege it w as^to agitatt that oceu of 
I human waves, how many were received with 
1 i look of indifference or a sneer of disdain 1 
Vt the moment when the hand of the massive 
| time piece, ltpresenting Lndymion asleep, 
nointed to nine on its golden face, and the 
hammer, the faithful type of mechanical 
thought, struck nine times the name of Count 
I dt Monte Crist® resounded m its turn, and, 
as if by an electric shock, all the assembly 
turned towards the door The count was 
dressed in black, and with his habitual sim 
phuty , his white waistcoat displayed his ex 
pansivt noble chest, his black stock appeared 
singularly remarkable, contrasting as it did 
with the deadly paleness of his face His 
only jtwel was acnain, so fine that the slender 
gold thread was scarcely perceptive on his 
white waistcoat A cncle was formed imme- 
diately round the door The count perceived 
at one glance Madame Danglars at one $nd qf 
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the drawing room, M. Danglars at the other, above his head, and said, “ Gentlemen, the 
tad kug&ne m front of him He first ad- conflict is to be signed ” • 

vanced towards the baroness, who was chatting lhc baron was to sign first, then there 
with Madame ViUefoit, who hid com t alone, prcsenlativ e of M Cavalcanti senior, then the 
Valentine being still an imilid , anil without baroness, afterwards the luture coujJt. is they 
turning aside, so clear was the load left for nt styled on the ceremonious stimpu l pipers 
him, lie passed from the buoness to Tiigcnu, i he baron took the pen and sum* d then the 
whpm he complimented in such rapid and represent itiu. Tin bironcss ippioached, 
measured terms, that the proud artist wis leaning on Madame d< A illcfort s uni -‘My 
quite struck Near her was Mademoiselle dcir, * slid slu, is she tool the pin, “ is it 
Louise d’Arrmlly , who ih inked the (ountf)i not \c\itious *> An unexpected incident, in 
the letters of introduction he hid so kindl) the iff nr of m n ht irul theft it tht Count of 
given her foi Italy, which sht intended mime I Monti ( nstos, n which lie neirly fill 1 Me- 
diately to mike use of On leaving these tim, deprives us ot the pleasuie of seeing M de 

ladies he found himself with Dinglars, who \ illefort Indeed sndM l)inglars,m 

haf l adv ificed to meet him the same tone 111 which hi w < uld hive said, 

Hiving accomplished these throe social * J auh I cait u rv little about it ' ” 
dutus, Monte Cnsto stopped, looking around 14 lndte l,’ sud Monte C risto, ipproiclung, 
him with that expitssion peculiar to 1 certain “ I am much ifrnd 1 am tlu tnvoluntary 
class, which seems to siy, 44 I have done my cause of tint absence ” — ‘ Whit 1 you, 
duty now let otht rs do theirs ’ Andrei, who 1 mnt 5 ml Madame Dmglu Mgmng ; 
was m in adjoining room, had shared m the “if you in tile cure I shall mvci forgive 
stnsitim caused by the irmal cf Monte you \n lie 1 pnektcl up his c irs — But 
tristo, and now came foiwiid to piy his it is not my fiult is 1 shall inch lvour to 
respuN to the count He found him com pi )\c 1 vciy one listenc ii^girh Monte- 

lcttly surrounded , all were eager to spe ik to Ciisti, who so raiclv opined his lips, was 
mi, i r is ilwiis the cist with those whose about to speak Won nmembu ’ said the 
wouls are fc v and wtighty I he solicitors e mnt during the mo t piofoim 1 siktice, “that 
aimed it thi-, moment, and an anged their the unhappy wretch who emu to 1 hint, died 
scrawled paners on the vtlvct clolli cm at my house it wa suppose d he w is slabbed 
broidend with gold whuh nuud the table by his accomplice on itti mpting to It ive it ” 
prcpaicd for tht signature, it w is l gilt tablt 44 Yes,* sud Dinghrs In older to ex 
supported on lions’ claws One of thenotaiies amine his wt unds he w is undnsstd, and his 
s\L down, the other remained standing They clathes were thi own into a coinci, vvhtre 
wire about to piorecd to the rt iding of the officers (f justice picked thtni up, with the 
eontiact which half Pans iss mhled was to exception of the wai tcoal, which they over- 
sign All took then place 01 rathci lhc 
ladies formed 1 cnele, while the gentlemen 
(mote indifferent as to the place of the 
s/lle tn t^iqu , is II >dcau says) commented 
cm the feverish agitition of Andrea, on M 
Danghrs* riveted attention, Lug^me’s com 
posure, and the light and tpnghtly manner 
in which the baroness treated tins important 
affair 

The contract was read duiing a profound 
silence But as soon a* it was finished, the 
buzz was redoubled thiough all the drawing 1 this mournful relic, fell 1 piper in the pocket 
100ms ; the brilliant sums, the rolling millions and drew it oat , it w is a letter addressed to 
which were to be at the command of the two you, haion * * * 

young people, and which crowned the display 44 To me,* cried Dinglars — **\cs, in- 
which had been made m a room entirely ap deed, to you , I succeeded in detiphcang 
propnated for that purpose of the wedding your name under the blood with which the* 
presents, and the young lady’s diamonds, had letter w is stained, replied Monte C mto, 
resounded with all their delusion on the amid the general buist of amazement 
jealous assembly Mademoiselle Danglars “But, asked Midamt Dinglars* looking 
charms were heightened in the opinion of the -« her husbind with uneasiness, “how could 

young men, and for the moment seemed to *at prevent M dc \ illefort ” 

outvie the sun m splendour As for the “In this simple way, madame,” replied 
ladies, it is needless to say that, while jealous Monte-Cristo , “the waistcoat and the letter 
of these millions, they thought they did not re- were both what is termed, conv lctivcl en- 
quire them to render them beautiful Andrea, dencq, I therefore sent it all to M W Pro- 
surrounded by his friends, complimented, cureur du koi \ j>u understand, m\ dear 
flattered, beginning to believe in the reality of baron, .legal proceedings aie the iafest m 
his dream, was almost bewildered The criminal cases , it was perhaps some plot 1 
notary solemnly took the pejp, flounced it against you ’ Andrea looked steadily at 

4 


lo< kid \n hea lurried pale, an l drew lo- 
w mis the de >1 he saw a cloud using in the 
horizon, whuh appealed to foibodc a coming 
storm 

“Well * this w nsUoat wa discovered to 
day, coveted with blond and with a hole over 
the heart * 1 ht la lies screamed, and two 01 

three prepared to jamt “Itwis bi ought to 
me No one u uld guess what the duty rag 
could be 1 alone supposed it w is the watst 
cn it of the victim Mv vakt, in examining 
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Monte-Cristojf, and disappeared in the second 
drawing-room. 

' “Possibly,” said Danglars : “was not this 
murdered man an old galley-slave ? ” 

“ Yes,” replied the count ; “ a felon 
named Caderousse.” Danglars turned slightly 
pale, Andrea reached the anteroom beyond 
' the little drawing-room. 

“But go on signing,” said Monte-Cristo ; 

* 4 1 perceive my story has caused a general 
’ emotion, and I beg to apologise to you, 
baroness, and to Mademoiselle Danglars.” 
The baroness, who had signed, returned the 
' pen to the notary. “ Prince Cavalcanti ! ” 
said the latter; “Prince Cavalcanti, where 
arc you ? ” “ Andrea ! Andrea ! ” re- 

peated several young people, who were already 
on sufficiently intimate terms with him to call 

him by his Christian name. “ Call the 

prince ; inform him it is his turn to sign ! ” 
cried Danglars to one of the door-keepers. 

But at the same instant the crowd of guests 
rushed, terrified, into the principal saloon, 

* as if some frightful monster had entered the 
apartments, queerens quern devoret. There 
was, indeed, reason to retreat, to be alarmed, 
and to scream. An officer was placing two 
soldiers at the door of crib drawing-room, 
and was advancing towards Danglars, pre- 
ceded by a commissioner of police, girded 
With his scarf. Madame Danglars uttered a 
scream and fainted. Danglars, who thought 
himself threatened (certain consciences are j 
never calm), — Danglars appeared before his ' 
guests with a terrified countenance. 

“What is the matter, sir £* ” asked Monte - J 
Cristo, advancing to meet the commissioner, j 

“Which of you, gentlemen,” asked the j 
magistrate, without replying to the count, 1 
“Answers to the name of Andrea Cavalcanti ? ” ; 
A cry of stumor was heard from all parts of j 
the room. They searched ; they questioned. , 
“But who then is Andrea Cavalcanti?” 

asked Danglars, in amazement.. “ A galley- 

slave, escaped from confinement at Toulon.” 

“And what crime has he committed ?” 

“He is accused,” said the commissar)’, 
with his inflexible voice, “of having assassi- 
nated, the man named Caderousse, his former- 
companion in prison, at the moment he was. 
making his escape from the house of tire 
Count of Monte-Cristo. ” Monte-Cristo cast a 
rapid glance around him. Andrea was gone. 


CHAPTER XLV. 

^TIIK DEPARTURE FOR UELGIUM. 

A FEW minutes after the scene of confusidn 
produced in the saloons of M. Danglars by the 
. unexpected appearance of the brigade of sol- 
diers, and by the disclosure which had followed, 
■ the large hotel was deserted with a rapidity 


which the announcement of a case of plague or 
of cholera morbus among the guests would 
have caused. In a few minutes, through all 
the doors, down all the staircases, by every 
issue, each one had hastened to retire, or 
rather to fly ; for it was one of those circum- 
stances in which it is useless to attempt to impart 
that common consolation which make even the 
best friends importunate under great catas- 
trophes. There remained in the banker’s 
hotel only Danglars, closeted in his cabinet, and 
making his statement to the officer of the de- 
tachment ; Madame Danglars, terrified, in the 
boudoir with which we are acquainted ; and 
Eugenio, who, with haughty air and disdainful 
lip, had retired to her room with her inseparable 
companion, Mademoiselle Louise d ’Arm illy. 
As for the numerous servants (more numerous 
that evening than usual, for their number was 
augmented by the cooks and butlers of the 
Cafe de Paris), venting on their employers 
their anger at what they termed the insult, 
they collected in groups in the hall, in the 
kitchens, or in their rooms, thinking very little 
I of their duty, which was thus naturally inter- 
rupted. Of all this household, only two indi- 
viduals deserve our notice ; these are Made- 
moiselle Eugenie Danglars and Mademoiselle 
Louise d’Armilly. 

The betrothed had rallied, as we have said, 
with haughty air, disdainful lip, and the de- 
meanour of an outraged queen, followed by 
her companion, paler and mote affected than 
herself. On reaching her room Eugenie locked 
her door, while Louise fell on a chair. “ Ah, 
what a dreadful thing ! ” said the young musi- 
cian ; “who would have suspected it? M. 
Andrea Cavalcanti a muiderev— a galley-slave 
escaped — a convict ! ” An ironical smile 
curled the lip of Eugenie. “ Jn truth, I was 
fated,” said she; “I escaped the Morcerf 

only to fall into jjie Cavalcanti.”* “ Oh, do 

r.Jt confound the two, Eugenie.” 

“ Hold your longue ! The men are all in- 
famous ; and I am happy to be able now to do 
more than detest them, I despise them.” 

“ What shall we do ? ” asked Louise. 

“ What shall we do ? ” 15 Yes.” 

“Why, the same we had intended doing 
three days since- -set off.” 

“ What ! although you are not now going to 
be married, you intend still ” 

“ Listen, Louise ! I hate this life of the 
tashionable world, always ordered, measured, 
ruled like our music-paper. What I have 
always wished for, desired, and coveted, is the 
life of an artist, free and independent, relying 
only on my own resources, and accountable 
only to myself. Remain here ! whht for ? — 
that they may try, a month hence, to marry me 
again ; and to whom ? — to M. Debray, per- 
haps, as it was once proposed. No, Louise, 
Dc ! This evening’s adventure will serve for 
my excuse. I did not seek one, I did not ask 
for one. God sends me this, and I hail it 
joyfully 1 ” 1 
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u How strong and courageous you are ! ” 
said the fair frail girl to her brunette com 
panion. ** Did you not yet know me * Come, 
Louise, let us talk of our aflairs 1 he post 
thaise ’ 

44 Wasbappily bought three days since. ” 

11 Have you had it sent where wt arc to go 

foi lt ? ” 44 \ es ” 

“Our passport t ’ 44 Here it is ” 

And luginic, with her usual piecision 
ontned a j railed papei, uid read* 

“Ml ton d Ainull), twenty years of age » 
profession, artist hdii black, eyts black , tra 
veiling w Uh his si tci 

“< apilil ’ 11 >w did you get tlm piss 

port * 

‘ When l went t j i-»k M dc Monte ( nslo 
for kttus foi the hiutcisof die thcatics a! 
R ime an I it N i| les, I expicsscd my fears of 
tri\ filing i i himle . he pel leetly under stood 
them, and unclulook toproi urtfu me a man 
p ib'.poi t md two days after T recei\td this, 

to which I ha\t added with my own hind 
4 ti welling with his sistci — Well, sai * 
Eugenie cheerfully, * we navi tluri only ti 
paik uf) oil i tiunl , wt shall stilt tin evening 
r f ihe i^ridliuc. instead of til ewniii^ >f tile 
wedding that is all 

“ Reflect well, Fugcme ’ “ Oh, I have 

finished all my 1 effectual.. ’ I am tiled ot 
hearing only cf rtpoits, of the end of the 
month, of up and down of Spanish funds, of 
Haitian paper Instead of that, Louise— do 
you understand *— air, liberty, melody of buds 
plains of lombaieh, Venetian canals, Roman 
p Unis, the biy of Naples How much have 
we, Louise* * Tin young girl to whom this 
question w is additssi 1 dicw fi mi an inhid 
sceietane a small pmlfoho with a lock, m 
wlneh she counted twenty three b ink notes 
“Twenty thrtc thousand Irenes, said she 
4 And is much, at h ist, in pe iris, diamonds, 
and jewels, said Lui eme. We ue rich 
W ith forty hve thousand fianes we have enough 
to live on «as pnneesses duung two yeais, and 
comfoitabh during four ,%it before six month- 
— \ou with \oui music, and I with my voice - 
we shill double our eipital C rnie, you shall 
take charge of the nu no I of the jewel box 
» so that if one of us had tin misfortune to lost 
her treasure., the othei w mid still have htis 
Itf Now, the portmanteau’ let us make 
haste - the portmantt iu ’ ’ 

“ btoj. ’ ” said Louise, going to listen at 
• Madanie J>anglats door 

“ What do you feat * ‘‘That we may 

be dibcuveitd ' 

“The dfitn is locked 1 44 Ihty mav tfcll 

us to openjjt. ” 

4 * They if they like, but wc will not ” 
“\ou *te a perfect Amazon, Lugenie 1 * 
And ih* two young girls began to heap into a 
trunk all the things they thought they should 
require * 4 fheie, now ” s-» id Fugeme, “ while 
I change mv costume do yo \ >>ck the port 


manteau. ” Louise pressed w ith allthe strength 
of her little hands on the top of tne portman- 
teau “ But I cannot,” said she , “ I am not 
strong enough ; do you shut it ” 

44 Ah, you are right » ” said Eugenie, laugh- 
ing ; 44 1 forgot I was Hercules, and you only 
the pale Amphale * ” And the young girl, 
knethng on the top, pressed the two parts of 
the portmanteau together, and Mademoiselle 
d’Armilly passed the bolt of the padlock 
| through Y\ hen this was done, Eugenie 
opened a drawer, of which she kept the key, 
and took from it a wadded violet silk travelling 
j cloak 44 Here,” said she, “you wHl see l 
'have thought of everything, with this cloak 
you will not be cold ” 

I “But you*’ “Oh, T am never cold, 

j you know’ Results, with those men’s 
i i lathes 1 

I 44 Will you dress here* ’ 44 ( eitainly ” 

| “Shall you hive time* ’ — 44 Do not be 
j untasy, you little coward * All our servants 
j arc busy, discussing the grand aft nr Resides, 

. what is there astonishing, when you think of 
j the gncf I ought to bt in, tint J shut myself 
I up ? tell me * ” 

4 No trulv you comfort me - — 44 Come 
and he Ip me 

1 10 m he same drawer she took a complete 
man costume, from the boots to the coat, 
and a provision of linen, whore there vvai 
nothing superfluous, but evLiy lequisite Then, 
with a piomptitudc which indicated this was 
not the first time she amused heisclf by adopt 
, mg the garb of the opposite sex, Eugenic 
J draw on the boots and pant iloons, tied, hci 
J env it, buttoned hti waistcoat up to the throat, 
and put on a coat which admirably fitted hci 
1 bt lutiful figuic “Oh, that is very good ’ — 

' indeed, it is ve-iy gocjd * ” said Louise, looki& 
1 at he i with admiration, “but that beautiful 
! black han, those magnificent braids, which 
j made all the 1 lilies sigh with envy, will they 
* go undei a man s hat like the one I see down 

there*” 4 4 'Sou shall see,” said Lugeme 

Ann seizing with her left hand the thick mass 
w hich her long fingers could scarcely grasp, 
she seized w ith her i ight hand a pair of long 
scissor, and soon the sttel met through, the/ 
lich inel splendid hair which ftll entire aft the 
feet of the young g iJ, who leaned back to 
keep it from her coat Then she passed to 
the front hair, which she also rut oft, without 
expicssing the least regret ; on the contrary, 
j her eyes sparkled with greater pleasure than 
usual under her eyebrows blick i*. ebony 
“Oh, the irngnificcnt hair” -.aid Loui>t, 
with regret 

44 And am I not a hundred times better 
thus*” cried 1 ugeme, smoothing the 4 cattared 
ciuk of her hail, which had now quite a4na& 
cuhne ftppcaiance . 44 and do you not think 

me handsomer so*’ “Oh, you are beau 

tiful— always beautiful ’ ’ entd Loyise 44 Now 
where rt ie you going * ’ 

“To BrusjeL, if you like it is the nearest. 

) 
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frontier. We can go to Brussels, Liege, Aix- 
la-Chapellc ; then up the Rhine to Strasburg. 
We will cross Switzerland, and go down into 
Italy by Mount St. Gothard. Will that do ? ” 
44 Ye^. M 

“What are you looking at?” “I am 

looking at you ; indeed, you are adorable, 
like that ! One would say you were carrying 
lue off.” 

44 And they would be right, pat Dim / ” 

44 Oh ! I think you swore, Eugenie.” And 
the two young girls, whom every one might 
have thought plunged in grief, the one on her 
own account, the other from interest in her 


Here are five francs for his trouble.’ In- 
deed,” said Louise, 44 1 admire you, aha I 
could almost say respect you. ” The laundress 
looked on in astonishment, but as she had been 
promised twenty loui§, she made no remark. 

In a quarter of an hour the porter returned 
with a post-boy and horses, which were har- 
nessed and put in the postchaise in a minute, 
while the porter fastened the portmanteau on 
with the assistance of a cord and strap. 44 Here 
is the passport,” said the postillion; “which 
way are we going, young gentleman ? ” 

44 To Fontainebleau,” replied Eugenie, with 
an almost masculine voice. 


friend, burst out laughing, as they cleared 
away every visible trace of the disorder which 
had naturally accompanied the preparations 
for their escape. Then, having blown out 
their lights, with an inquiring eye, listening 
ear, and extended neck, the two fugitives 
opened the door of a dressing-room which led, 
by a side staircase, down to the yard, Eugenie 
going first, and holding with one arm the 
portmanteau, which by the opposite handle 
Mademoiselle d’Armilly scarcely raised with 
.loth hands. The yard was empty ; the clock 
was striking twelve. The porter was not yet 
gone to bed. Eugenie approached softly, and 
saw the old man sleeping soundly in an arm- 
chair in his lodge. She returned to Louise, 
took up the portmanteau, which she had placed 
for a moment on the ground, and they reached 
the archway under the shadow of the wall. 

Eugenie concealed Louise in an angle of (he 

g ateway, so that if the porter chanced to awake 
e -might see but one person. Then placing 
herself in the full light of the lamp which lit 
the yard, — 44 Gate!” cried she, with her 
«£nest contralto voice, and tapping at the 
window. 

The porter got up as Eugenic expected, and 
even advanced some steps to recognize the 


“ What do you say ?” said Louisb. 

“I am giving the slip,” said Eugenie; 
44 this woman to whom we have given twenty 
louis may betray us for forty ; we will soon 
alter our direction.” And the young girl 
jumped into the biitska, which was admirably 
arranged for sleeping in, without scarcely 

touching the step. “ You are always right,” 

said the singing governess, seating herself by 
the side of her friend. 

A quarter of ar hour afterwards the pos- 
tillion, having been put in the right road, 
passed, cracking his whip, through the gate- 
way of the Barriere Saint-Martin. 44 Ah!” 
said Louise, breathing freely, “here we are 

out of Paris. * 44 Yes, my dear, and the 

escape is good and well effected,” replied 
Eugenie. “Yes, and without violence,” said 
Louise. 

44 1 shall bring that forward as an extenuat- 
ing circumstance,” replied Eugenie. These 
words were lost in the noise which thecairiage 
made in rolling over the pavement of La 
Villetle. M. Danglars had lost his daughter. 


person who was going out, but seeing a young 
man sti iking his boot impatiently with his 
riding- w h ij >, he opened it immediately. Louise 
slid through the half-open gate like a snake, 
and bounded lightly forwaid. Eugenie, appar- 
ently calm, although in all probability her 
heayt beat somewhat faster than usual, went 
out in her turn. A porter was passing, they 
gave him the portmanteau ; then the two 
young girls, having told him to take it to No. 
36, Rue tie la Yicloire, walked behind this man, 
whose presence comforted Louise. As for 
Eugenic, she was strong as a Judith or a 
Dalilnh. They arrived at the appointed spot. 
Eugenie ordered the porter to put down the 
portmanteau, gave him some pieces of money, 
and, basing rapped at the shutter, sent him 
avfty The shutter where Eugene rapped was 
that' of a little laundress, who had been pre- 
viously apprised, and was not yet gone to bed. 
She op:iu*.i the door. 

44 Mademoiselle,” said Eugenie, 44 let the 
porter get the po&i chaise from the coachhouse 
and fetch some post-horses from the hotel. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 

THE HOTEL OF 4’IIE BELL AND BOTTLE. 

And now let us leave Mademoiselle Danglars 
i and her friend pursuing their way to Brussels 
and return to poor Andrea Cavalcanti, so un- 
comfortably interrupted in his career of fortune. * 
Notwithstanding nis youth, Master Andrea 
was a very skilful and intelligent boy. We 
have seen that, on the first rumour which 
reached the saloon, he had gradually ap- 
proached the door, and, crossing two or three' 
rooms, at last disappeared. But we have for- 
gotten to mention one circumstance, which, 
nevertheless, ought not to be omitted ; it was, 
that in one of the rooms he crossed the trous- 
seau of the bride-elect was exposed to view ; 
consisting of cases of diamonds, cashmere 
shawls, Valenciennes lace, English veils, and, 
in fact, all those tempting things the bare 
mention of which makes the hearts of young 
girl! bound with joy, and which is called the 
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iorbeiUn Now, in passing through this room, 
Aftdtea ptoved himself not only to be clever 
and intelligent, but also provident, for he 
helped himself to the most valuable of the 
ornaments before him. Furnished with this 
plunder, Andrea leaped with a lighter heart 
from the window, intending to slip through 
the hands of the gendarmes. Tall and well 
proportioned las an ancient gladiator, and 
muscular as a Spartan, he walked for a quarter 
of an hour without knowing where to direct 
his steps, actuated by the sole idea of remov- 
ing himself from the spot where he knew he 
must be taken. Having passed through the 
Rue Mont Blanc, he found himself, with the 
instinct tfhich thieves have in avoiding bar- 
riers, at the end of the Rue Lafayette. There 
he stopped, breathless and panting. He was 
quite alone : on one side was the vast wilder- 
ness of the Saint- Lazare, on the other, Paris 
in all its darkness. “ Am I lost ?” he cried ; 
“ no, not if I can use more activity than my 
enemies. My safety is now a mere question 
of sjjeed.” At this moment he perceived a 
cab at the top of the Faubourg Poissonniere. 
The dull driver, smoking his pipe, appeared 
to be seeking to regain the extremities of the 
Faubourg St. Denis, where, no doubt, he 
ordinarily stood. M Ho, friend ! " said Bene- 
detto. 

“ What do you want, sir ? ” asked the driver. 

“Is your horse tired?” “Tired? oh, 

yes, tired enough ! — he has done nothing the 
whole of this blessed day ! Four wretched 
fares, and twenty sous over, making in all 
seven francs, are all that I have earned, and I 
ought to take ten to the owner.’’ 

“ Will you add these twenty francs to the 
seven you have ? ” 

“ With pleasure, sir; twenty francs are not 
to be despised. Tell me what I am to do for 
this.” 

“A very easy thing, if your horse be not 
tired.’* 

“ 1 tell you he will go like the wind, only 
tell me which way to drive.” 

Towards the Louvres i* “Ah ! I know 

it !— the land of ratafia.” 

“ Exactly so ; I merely wish to overtake one 
©f my friends, with whom I am going to hunt 
to-morrow at Chapelle-en*Serval. lie should 
* have waited for me here with a cabriolet till 
half-past eleven ; it is twelve, and, tired of 

waiting, he must have gone on.” “It is 

likely.” 

“ Well, will you try and overtake him ?” 

“ Nothing I should like better.” “ If 

you do not overtake him before we reach 
Bourgct yop shall have twenty francs ; if not 
before Louvres, thirty.” 

“And if we do overtake him?”— Forty,” 
said Andrea, after a moment’s hesitation, at 
the end of which he remembered that he might 
safely promise. “ That will do ? ” said the 
man ; “get in, and we*re off ! Prrrrouuu 1 ” 

Andrea got into the car, jvhich passed 


rapidly through the Faubourg St. Denis, along 
the Faubourg St. Martin, crossedPthc barrier, 
and threaded its way through the interminable 
Villette. They never overtook the chimerical 
friend, yet Andrea frequently inquired of, 
walking passers and at the inns which were 
not yet closed, for a green cabriolet and bay 
horse ; and as there are a great many cabrio- 
lets to be seen on the road to the Pays-Bas, 
and nine-tenths of them are green, the inqui- 
ries increased at every step. Every one had 
just seen it pass; it was only five hundred, 
two hundred, one hundred stops in advance; 
at length they reached it, but it was not the 
friend. Once the cab was also passed by a 
caleche, rapidly whirled along by two post-, 
horses* “Ah! said Cavalcanti to himself, 

“ if I only had that hr it ska, those two good 
post-horses, and, above all, the passport that 
carries them on ! ” And he sighed deeply. 
The caleche contained Mademoiselle Danglars 
and Mademoiselle d’Annilly. “Onwards! 
onwards ! ” said Andrea, “we must overtake 
him soon,” And the poor horse resumed the 
desperate gallop it had never slackened since 
leaving the harrier, and arrived smoking at 
Louvres. 

“Certainly,” said Andrea, “I shall not 
overtake my friend, but 1 shall kill your horse, 
theicforc I had better stop. Here are thirty 
francs, I will sleep at the C’heval Rouge, and 
will secure a place in the first coach. Good 
night, friend ! ’’ And Andrea, after placing 
six nieces of five francs each in the man’s 
hand, leaped lightly on to the pathway. The 
coachman joyfully pocketed the sum, and 
turned back on his road to Paris. Andrea 
pietended to go towards the hotel of the 
Cheval Rouge, but after stopping an instant 
against the door, and hearing the last sound 
of the cab, which was disappearing to view, 
he went on his road, and with a firm tread 
prepared for a walk of two leagues. There 
he rested ; he must be neai Chapelle-cn-Scrval, 
where he pretended to b° going. 1 1 was not 
fatigue that stayed Andrea here ; it was that 
he might form some lesohition, adopt some 
plan. It would be impossible to make use Of 
a diligence, equally so to engage post horses ; 
to travel either way a passport was necessary. 

It would also bo impossible to remain in the 
department of the Oise, one of the most open 
and strictly guarded in France ; this was quite 
impossible, especially to a man like Andrea, ' 
perfectly conversant on criminal matters. He 
sat down by tlie side of the moat, buried his 
face in his hands and reflected. Ten minutes 
after he raised hi'* head ; his resolution was 
made. He threw some dust over the paletot, 
which he had found time to unhook from the 
ante-chamber and button over his ball costjane, 
and, goipg to Chapcllc-en-Serval, he knocked 
loudly at the door of the only inn in the place. 
The host opened it. “My friend,” said 
Andrea, “ I was coming from Montefontaint 
to Senlis, when my horse, which is a trouble* 

i 
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tome creature, stumbled and threw me. I 
must .reach Compi&gne to-ni^ht, or 1 shall 
cause deep anxiety to my family. Could you 
let me hire a horse of you ? ” 

An innkeeper has always a horse to let, 
whether it be good or bad. The host of La 
Chapelle-en-Serval called the stable-boy, and 
ordered him to saddle J*e Blanc; then he 
awoke his son, a child of seven years, whom 
he ordered to ride before the gentleman and 
bring back the horse. Andrea gave the inn- 
keeper twenty francs, and, in taking them from 
his pocket, dropped a visiting card. This 
belonged to one of his friends at the Cafe de 
Paris, so that the innkeeper, picking it up 
after Andrea had left, was convinced that he 
had let his horse to M. le Comte de Mauleon, 
25, Kue Saint- Dominque, these being the 
name and address on the card. /> Blanc was 
not a fast animal, but it went equally and 
steadily ; in three hours and a half Andrea had 
run over the nine leagues which lie between 
Compiegne, and four o’clock struck as he 
reached the place where the diligences stop. 
There is an excellent hotel at Compiegne, well 
remembered by those who have once been to 
it. Andrea, who had often stayed there in his 
rides about Paris, recollected the hotel of the 
Bell and Bottle ; he turned round, saw the 
sign by the light of a reflected lamp, and 
having dismissed the child, giving him all the 
small coin he had about him, he began knock- 
ing at the door, reflecting, with justice, that, 
having now three or four hours before him, he 
had best fortify himself against the fatigues of 
the, morrow by a sound sleep and a good 
supper. A waiter opened the door. 

“ My friend,” said Andrea, “ I have been 
dining at St.-Jean-au-Bois, and expected to 
•t'atch the coach which passes by at midnight, 
but, like a fool, I have lost my way, and have 
been walking for the last four hours in the 
forest. Show me into one of these pretty little 
rooms which overlook the court, and bring me 
a cold fowl and a bottle of Bordeaux.” The 
waiter had no suspicion ; Andrea spoke with 
perfect composure, he had a tigar in his 
mouth, and his hands in the pockets of his 
palet6t ; his idothes were elegant, his chin 
smooth, his boots irreproachable ; he looked 
merely as if he had stayed out very late, that 
was all. While the waiter was preparing his 
room the hostess rose ; Andrea assumed his 
most charming smile, and asked if he could 
have No. 3, which he had occupied on his last 
stay at Compiegne. Unfortunately, No. 3 
was engaged by a young man who was travel- 
ling with his sister. Andrea appeared in des- 
pair, but consoled himself when the hostess 
soured him that No. 7, prepared for him, was 
sinuted precisely the same as No. 3, and 
while warming his feet and chatting about the 
last races at Chantilly, he waited until they 
announcec^his room to be ready. 

Andrea had not spoken without cause of 
the pretty rooms looking out upon the court of 
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the Bell Hotel ; which, with its triple stages 
of galleries, looking like a theatre, with the 
jessamine and clematis twining round the light 
columns, forms one of the prettiest entrances 
to an inn you can imagine. The fowl was 
fresh, the wine old* the fire clear and spark- 
ling, and Andrea was surprised to find himself 
eating with as good an appetite as though 
nothing had happened. Then he went -to lied, 
and almost immediately fell into that deep 
sleep which is sure to visit men of twenty years 
of age, even when they are torn with remorse. 
Now here we are obliged to own that Andrea 
ought to have felt remorse, but that he did not. 
This uas the plan which had appeared to him 
to afford the best chance of his security. Be- 
fore daybreak he would awake, leave tne hotel 
after rigorously discharging his bill, and reach- 
ing the forest, he would, undei pretence of 
making studies in painting, test the hospitality 
of some peasants ; procui e himself the dress of 
a woodcutter and a hatchet, casting off the 
lion's skin to assume that of the woodman ; 
then, W'ith his hands covered with dirt, his 
hair darkened by means of a leaden comb, his 
complexion embrowned with a preparation for 
which one of his old comrades had given him 
the receipt, he intended, through different 
forests, to reach the nearest fionticr, walking 
by night and sleeping in the day in the forests 
and quarries, and only enterirg inhabited dis- 
tricts to buy a loaf from time to time. Once 
past the frontier, Andrea proposed making 
money of his diamonds ; and, by uniting the 
proceeds to ten bank-notes he always carried 
about with him in case of accident, he would 
then find himself possessor of about 50,000 
livres, w'hich he philosophically considered as 
no very deplorable condition after all. More- 
over, he reckoned much on its being to the 
interest of Danglars to hush up the rumour of 
their own misadventures. These were the 
reasons which, added to the fatigue, caused 
Andrea to sleep so soundly. Tn order that he 
might wake early, he did not close the shut- 
ters, but contented himself with boiling the door 
and placing on tit? table an unclasped and 
long- pointed knife, whose temper he well 
knew, and w'hich was never absent from him. 
About seven in the morning Andrea was 
awakened by a ray of sunlight, which, warm 
and brilliant, played upon his face. In alk 
well-organized brains the predominating idea, 
—and there always is one,— is sure to bethe 
last thought before sleeping, and the first upon 
waking in the morning. Andrea had scarcely 
opened his eyes when his predominating idea 

E resented itself, and whispered in his ear that 
e had slept too long. He jumped out of bed 
and ran to the window. A gendarme was 
crossing the court. A gendarme is one of the 
most striking objects in the world, even to a 
man void of uneasiness 5 but for one who has^t 
timid conscience, and with good cause# too, tne 
yellow, blue, and white uniform is really vety 
alarming. , 
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p “Why is that gendarme there?” asked 
* Andrea of himself Then, all at once he re 
plied with that logic which the rcadet his, 
doubtless* remarked m him, “ Tliere is 
nothing astonishing in seeing a gendarme at 
an inn , instead oT being astonished, let me 
dress mj self 1 * And the south dressed him 
«elf with a lapidit) his \ ikt de ehimbu had 
failed to dm st him of dui mg the two months 
of fashionable life he had ltd a in Pins 
“(-tood’* sml Andrea, while dressing linn 
self “111 wait till he bases, ind then 111 
slip awa> And, s lying this, Andrea, who 
hwl now put on his bo ns and cra\ it, stole 
gently t ) th<» window, and i second time lifted 
ip the muslin < ui tain Not only was the first 
gendarme still theie, but the young nun now 
peiceived a second \eilow, blut, and white 
unfirm at the foot of the staircase the inly 
ore by which he could de cend, while a thud, 
on horseback, hoi ling a rnusl et m his fist, was 
posted is a sentinel at the gieat street door, 
which alont ifforded the me ms of egress I his 
ippeaiance of thorthnd gendarme was paiticu 
larly decisive, f jr a ciowd of cunous loungers 
was extended befoie him, effectually, blocking 
the entrance to thi hotel 1 They seek me ’ 
wis flic first thought of Andie i Ihal/t ' 

A pallor oierspit id tin y mng man s forehead 
md he looked uound him with anxiet> Ills 
room, 111 e ill those i n the saint flo r, hid but 
ont outlet to the gilluy in the sight of evtiy 
body I am 1 >st ' was his ee n l th u ft ht 
and, indeed, fir i man in Andrei situition, 
an anest tom pit bended ihe issi/ s the ti a), 
md death,— death withiut mei v i del ay 
Por i moment he con\iilsiiel> ptsstd his 
head within his hauls, an l during tint britf 
puiod he bee mu marl\ mad with ttirir but 
soon a riy of hope glanced thiough the ciow 1 
of thoughts which bewildered his mind and a 
faint smile played upon his white lips and 
. pallid cheeks lie luol ed round and siw the 
objects of his search upon the chimney piece , 
they weie a pen ink, and paper With forced 
composuie he dipped the men in the ink, and 
wrote the following lines ^ipon a sheet of 
paper — 

41 1 have no money to pay my bill, but I am 
not a dishonest man , I lea\ e behind me is a 
Sledge this pin, worth ten times the amount 
I shall be excused for escaping at daybreak, 
for I was ashamed ” 

lie then drew the pin from his cravat and 
placed it on the paper I his done, insttad of 
leaving the door fastened, he drew bick the 
bolts, and even placed the door aju, as 
though he had left the room, foigettmg to 
close it, am£ sliding up the chimney like a 
man accustomed to those sort of gymnastic 
exercises, having effaced the very marks of his 
feet upon the floor, he commenced climbing 
the hallow tunnel, w hich afforded him the only 
means of escape left At this precise time the 
hrst gendarme Andrea had noticed walked up 
stairs, preceded by the commissan* of polite, 


and supposed by the second generate who 
guarded the staircase, and was himself rein- 
forced by the one stationed at the door An* 
drta was indebted for this visit to the following 
circumstances — At daybreak the telegraphs 
were set at wo»*k m all directions , and almost 
immediately the uithoritiis m every district 
ha 1 cxciud their utmost endeavours to arrest 
the nuirdtiei of Cadeiousse Compicgne, 
that r >yal icsidcnce and fortified town, is well 
furnished with authorities, gendaimes, and 
cumnnssaires de police they, therefore, com 
inenecd operations is soon as the telegraphic 
dtspitch u rived md the Hell and Bottle 
luing the first hotel in the town, they hod 
nitmally directed the lr first inquiries there. 
Now besides tlu reports of the sentinel* 
guatmng the IIAtcI It \ die, whieh is next 
door to tlu lull md L ttlc it In 1 \ tin staled 
that a number of traveller had aruvt 1 there 
duung the night The sentinel, who was 
lelievetl at six oiloek in the morning, lemem 
bered perftetly that, just as he vva t iking his 
post a few minutes past foui a young man 
armed on hoiscbaek, with a little buy before 
him The young nun, having dismissed the 
boy and horse, knocked at the door of the 
hotel which w is opened, and ognn closed 
after his enhance lhis late arinal had 
attracted much suspicion ind the young man 
be mg no other than \nlrea, the coinnmsaire 
md gt nd aunt who wis a brigubci, duccted 
their steps towaids his room 1 he) 
found the doui ijn * Oh' oh* ’ said 
the bii^idicr who thoioughly understood 
the tuck a bad sign to lmd the door open ! 

I would i ithei find it tnplv bolted And 
indeed the little note and pin upon the table 
conhinicd, or ritliu supported, the sad tuith 
Andrei had lied We siy supported, because* 
tht ling uber was to > experienced to yield to 
a single proof lie glanced rc und, looked ui 
the bed shook theuutams ojiencd the closets, 
and finally stopped it the chimney Andrea 
had taken the picc nit ion 1o leave no trices of 
his feet in the ashes but still it was an outlet, 
and in this light was not to be passed over 
without serious investigation The brigadier 
sent foi some sticks and straw* and having 
filled the chimney with them, set a light lo it. 
The lire ciackled and the smoke as< ended like 
the dull vapour from a volcano , but still no 
prisoner fell down, as they expected The fact 
was, that Andrea, at war with society ever 
since his youth, was quitL as deep as a gen- 
darme, even though he were advanced to the 
rank of brigadier and, quite prepared foi the 
fire, he had reached the roof and was crouch- 
ing down against the chimney pots At one 
time he thought he was saved, for he heard 
the bngadier exclaim, m a loud voice, to mks 
two gendarmes, 44 He is not here 1 * But 
venturing to peep, he perceived that the latter, 
instead of retiring, as might have b^pn reason- 
ably expected upon tins announcement, were 
watching with increased attention. it waft 
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now his tv,rn to look about him : the Hotel de 
Ville, a massive building of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, was on his right ; any one could descend 
from the openings in the tower, and examine 
every corner of the roof below ; and Andrea 
expected momentarily to see the head of a 
gendarme appear at one of these openings. 
If once discovered, he knew he would be lost, 
for a chase on the roofs afforded no chance of 
success ; he therefore resolved to descend, not 
through the same chimney by which he arrived, 
but by a similiar one conducting to another 
room. He looked round for a chimney from 
which no smoke issued, and having reached it, 
he disappeared through the orifice without 
being seen by any one. At the same minute 
one of the little windows of the Hotel de Ville 
was thrown open, and the head of a gendarme 
appeared. For an instant it remained motion- 
less as one of the stone decorations of the 
building, then, after a long sigh of disappoint- 
ment, the bead disappeared. The brigadier, 
calm and dignified as the law he represented, 
passed through the crowd, without answering 
the thousand questions addressed to him, and 
reentered the hotel. 

44 Well ? " asked the two gendarmes. 

44 Well, my boys,” said the brigadier, “the 
brigand must really have escaped early this 
morning: but* we will scud to the road of 
Villers-Coterets and Noyon, and search the 
forest, when we shall catch him, no doubt." j 
The honourable functionary had scarcely ex- 
' pressed himself thus, in that intonation which 
is peculiar to brigadiers of the gendarmerie, 
when a loud scream, accompanied by the 
violent ringing of a bell, resounded through 
the court ot the hotel. 44 Ah ! what is that ?” 

K cried the brigadier. 

‘‘.Some traveller seems impatient,” said the 

host. “What number was it rang?” 

44 Number 3.” 44 Kun, waiter!” At this 

moment the screams and ringing were re- 
doubled. “Aha!” said the brigadier, stop- 
ping the servant, “ the person who is ringing 
appears to want something more than a waiter ; 
we will attend upon him with a gendarme. 

Who occupies number 3?” ‘‘The little 

fellow who afrived last night in a post-chaise 
with his sister, and who asked for a double- 
bedded room.” The bell here rang for a third 
time, with another slniek full of anguish. 

“Follow' me, M. le Commissaire!” said 

the brigadier; 14 treat l in my steps.” 

14 Wait an instant,” said the host ; “number 3 
has two staircases, an interior and an exterior. ” 

44 Good ! ” said the brigadier. 44 1 will take 
charge of the interior.' Are the carbines 

loaded?” 44 Yes. luigadier.” 

i 44 Well, you guard the exterior, and if be 
arrempt lo fly, (ire upon him ; he must be a 
great criminal from what the telegraph says.” 

The brigadier, followed by the commissaire, 
disappeared by the interior staircase, accom- 
panied by the noise which his assertions re- 
specting Andrea had excited in the crowd. 


| This is W'hat had happened : Andrea had very 
i cleverly managed to descend two-thirds of the 
chimney, but then his foot slipped, and not- 
withstanding his endeavours, he came into the 
room with more speed and noise than he in- 
tended. It would have signified little had the 
room been empty, but unfortunately it was 
occupied. Two ladies, sleeping in, one bed, 
were awakened by the noise, and fixing their 
eyes upon the spot wdience the sound proceeded 
they saw a man. One of these ladies, the 
fair one, uttered those terrible shrieks w'hich 
resounded through the house ; while the 
other, rushing to the bell-rope, rang with all 
her strength. Andrea, as we <^in sec, was 
surrounded by misfortune. 

“ For pity’s sake,” he cried, pale and be- 
wildered, without seeing whom he was address- 
ing,--“ for pity’s sake, do not call assistance ! 
Save me ! I will not harm >011.” 

“ Andrea, the murderer ! ” cried one of the 
ladies. 

“ Eugenie ! Mademoiselle Danglars ! ” ex- 
claimed Andrea stupefied. « 

44 Help ! help ! ” ciied Mademoiselle 
d’Armilly, taking the bell fiom her companion’s 
hand, and linging it }et more violently. 
44 Save me, I am pui sued!” said Andrea, 
clasping his hands. “For pity, for mercy’s 

sake, do not deliver me up ! ” “ It is too 

late, they are coming,” said Eugenic* 

44 Well, conceal me somewhere, you can say 
you w'erc needlessly alarmed ; you can turn 
their suspicions and save my life l ” 

The two ladies pressing closely to one 
another, and di awing the bed clothes tightly 
round them, remained silent to this supplica- 
i ting voice ; all their icpugnai ice, all theii fear, 
rose in their imaginations. 

44 Well ! be it so,” at length said Eugenic ; 
“return by the same road you came, and we 
will say nothing about you, unhappy wretch.” 

44 Here he is ! here he is ! ” cried a voice in 
the landing-place ; “ here he N ! I see him ! ” 
The brigadier had put his eye to the key-hole, 
and had perceived Andrea standing and en- 
treating. A violent blow from the butt-end 
of the musket burst open the lock, two more 
forced out the bolts, and the broken door fell 
in. Andrea ran to the other door, leading to 
the gallery, ready to rush out ; but he 
stopped short ; and he stood with his body a 
little thrown back, pale, and with the useless 
knife in his clenched hand. 

41 Fly, then ! ” cried Mademoiselle d’Armilly, 
whose pity returned as her fears diminished.: 

44 fly ! * 44 Or kill yourself ! ” said Eugenie 

(in a tone which a Vestal in the circle would 
have used, while ordering the victorious gla- 
diator to finish his vanquished adversary). 
Andrea shuddered, and looked on the youm; 
girl with an expression which proved how- 
little he understood such ferocious honour. 

14 Kill myself ! ” he cried, throwing down his 

knife; 44 why should I do so?” 4 4 Why, 

you said,” answered Mademoiselle Danglars, 
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“ that you would be condemned to die like 
the worst criminals.” 

“ Bah ! ” said Cavalcanti, crossing his arms, 
“ one has friends ! ” 

“ The brigadier advanced to him, sword in 
hand. t4 Come, come,” said Andrea, “ sheathe 
your sword, my fine fellow ; there is no 
occasion to make such a fuss, since I yield 
myself ; ” and lie held out his hands to l>e 
manacled. The two girls looked with horror 
upon this horrid metamorphosis, 'the man of 
the world shaking off his covering and appear- 
ing the galley-slave. Andrea turned towards 1 
t hem, and with an impertinent smile asked, — I 
“ Have yau any message for your father, 
Mademoiselle Danglars, for, in all probability, 1 
L shall return to Paris?” I 

Kugenie rowicd her face with her hands. : 
“ Oh ! oh ! ” •-aid Andrea, “you need not be j 
ashamed, even though you did post after me. | 
Was I not nearly your husband?” j 

And with this raillery Andrea went out, j 
leaving the two girls a prey to their own suf- 
fc rings of shame, and to the commentaries of 
the crowd. An hour after they stepped into 
their caleche, both dressed in female attire. 
The gate of the hotel had been closed to 
seieen them fiom sight, but they were forced, 
when the door was opened, to pass through 
a throng of curious glances ami whispering 
voices. Kugenie closed her eyes ; but though 
she could not see she could hear, and the 
sneers of the crowd icaclud hei m the car- 
riage. “ Oh ! why is not the world a w ilder- 
ness?” she exclaimed, throwing herself into 
the arms of Mademoiselle d’Armilly, her eyes 
sparkling with the same kind of 1 age which 
made Nero wish that the Roman world had 
bat one neck, that he might sever it at a single 
b'nw. The next day they stopped at the 
1 fold de Klandrc at Brussels. The same 
evening Arnhea was securer^ in the Cun- 
cici gcrie. 


CHAPTER &LVH. j 

THK TAW. 

i\VK have seen how quietly Mademoiselle Dan- 
glars and Mademoiselle d’Armilly accom- 
plished their transformation and flight ; the 
fact being that every one was too much occu- 
pied in his or her own aflaiisto think of theirs. 
.We will leave the banker contemplating the 
enormous columns of his debt befoie the phan- 
tom of bankruptcy, and follow the baroness, 
who, after* remaining fur a moment as if 
crushed under the weight of the blow which 
had struck her, had gone to seek her usual 
adviser, Lucien Debray. The baroness had 
looked forward to this marriage as a means of 
ridding her of a guardianship which, over a 
girl of Eugenic's character, could not fail to 
be rather a troublesome undertaking ; for in 


those tacit understandings which maintain the 
bond of family union the motner is only 
really the mistress of her daughter upon the 
condition of continually presenting herself to- 
her as a model of wisdom and type of perfec- 
tion. Now, Madame Danglars feared the 
penetration of Eugenie and the advice of 
Mademoiselle d’Armilly : she had frequently 
I observed the contemptuous expression with 
which her daughter looked upon Debray, — 
an expression which seemed to imply that she 
understood all her mother’s amorous and 
pecuniary relationships with the intimate 
secretary : moreover, she saw that Eugenie 
detested Debray, not only because he was a 
cause of dissension and scandal in the paternal 
1 oof, but because she had at once classed him 
in that catalogue of bipeds whom Plato en- 
deavours to withdiaw from the appellation of 
men, and whom Diogenes designated as ani- 
mals upon two legs without leathers. Un- 
lortunately, in this world of ours, each person 
views things through a certain medium, which 
prevents Ins seeing them in the same light as 
others ; and Madame Danglars, therefore, 
very much regietted that the marriage of 
Eugenie had not taken place, not only be- 
cause the match was good, and likely to en- 
sure 1 lie happiness of her child, but because 
it would also set her at liberty. She ran 
therefore to Debray’s, who, after having, like 
the rest of Paris, witnessed the contract-scene 
and the scandal attending it, had retired in 
haste to his club, where he was chatting with 
some friends upon the events, w'hich served as 
a subject of conversation for three-fourths of 
that city, known as the capital of the world. 
At the precise time when Madame Danglars, 
dressed in black and concealed in a long veil, 
was ascending tin* stairs leading to the aparP* 
ments of Debray, notwithstanding the assur- 
ances of the young man that his master was 
not at home, Debt ay was occupied in repel- 
ling the insinuations of a friend, who tried to 
peisuade him that after the terrible scene 
which had just taken place he ought, as a 
friend ot the family, to marry Mademoiselle 
1 Janglars and her two millions. Dcbray did • 
not defend himself very w'armly, for the idea 
had sometimes crossed his mind ; still, when 
he recollected the independent, proud spirit 
of Euguiie, lie positively rejected it as utterly 
impossible, though the same thought again 
continually recurred, and found a resting-place 
in his hcaii. Tea, play, and the conversation, 
which had become interesting during the dis- 
cussion of such serious affairs, lasted till one 
o’clock in the morning. 

Meanwhile Madame Danglars, veiled and 
fainting, awaited the return of Dcbray in die 
liltlq green room, seated between two bcuMts 
oi flrtwxrs, which she had that morning sent, 
and which, it must be confessed, I >cbray had 
himself arranged and watered wijh so much 
care that his absence was half excused in the 
eyes of the poor woman. At forty minutes 

b 
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past eleven Madame Danglars, tired of waiting, 
returned home. Women of a certain grade 
are like grisettes in one respect, they seldom 
return home after twelve o’clock. The 
baroness returned to the hotel with as much 
caution as Eugenie used in leaving it ; she ran 
lightly upstairs, and with an aching heart 
entered her apartment, contiguous, as we 
know, to that of Eugenie. She was very fear- 
ful of exciting any remark, and believed firmly 
in her daughter’s innocence and fidelity to her 
paternal roof. She listened at Eugenie’s door, 
ihen, hearing no sound, she tried to enter, but 
the bolts were drawn. Madame Danglars 
fancied that, fatigued with the terrible ex- 
citement of the evening, she had retired to her 
bed anti slept. She called her lady’s-maid 
and questioned her. 

“ Mademoiselle Eugenie,” she said, “ re- 
tired to her apartment with Mademoiselle 
d’ArmUly ; they then took tea together, after 
which they desired me to leave, saying they 
required me no longer. ” Since then the lady's- 
maid had been below, and, like every one else, 
she thought the young ladies were in their own 
room. Madame Danglars, therefore, went to 
bed without a shadow of suspicion, and began 
to muse over the past events. Tn proportion 
as her ideas became rlearci, so did oiTurienees 
at the scene of the contract increase in magni- 
tude ; it no longer appeared mere confusion ; 
it was a tumult ; it was no longer something 
distressing, but disgraceful. And then the 
baroness remembered that ,ho had felt no pity 
for pom Mercedes, who had been afflicted with 
as severe a blow through her husband and son. 

“ Eugenie,” she said to herself. “ is lost,* and 
so are we. The affair, as it will he reported, 
will cover us with shame ; for in society such 
is ours satire inflicts a painful and incurable 
wound, llow foi lunate that Eugenic is pos- 
sessed of that strange character which has so 
often made me tremble ! ” And her glance 
was turned towards hca\ on, where that mys- 
terious Providence disposer all things ; and out 
of a fault, nay, even a vice, sometimes produces 
a blessing. And then her thoughts, cleaving 
through space as a bird in the air, rested on 
Cavalcanti. t This Andrea was a wretch, a 
robber, an assa&sin, and yet his manners 
indicated a sort of education, if not a complete 
one ; he had been presented to the world w ith 
the appearance of an immense fortune, sup- 
ported by an honourable name. I low could 
she extricate herself from this labyrinth? To 
whom could she apply to fc.lp h r out of this 
painful situation ? Pehrny, to whom she had 
run, with the tiist instinct of a woman towards 
the man she loves, and who yet betrays her, — 
Debray could but give her advice ; she must 
aj^jly to some one more powerful than be. The 
baroness then thought of M. do Villeforl. Tt 
was M.de Villefoit who had caused Cavalcanti 
to be ai rested : it was M. de Villefort who 
bad remoftelcssly brought misfortune into her 
family, as though they had been strangers. 


| Blit, no ; on reflection the proeunurdu rot was 
j not a merciless man ; and it Was the magistrate, 

I slave to his duties, the friend, and loyal friend, 

! who, roughly, but firmly, cut into the very core 
j of the corruption : it was not the executioner, 
j but the surgeon, who wished to withdraw the 
; honour of Danglars from the ignominious 
j association with the lost young mail they had 
1 presenter! to the world as their son-in-law. 
j From the moment that Villefort, the friend of 
! Danglars, acted thus, no one could suppose 
| that the banker had been previously acquainted 
I with, or had lent himself to, any ot the in- 
! triguos of Andrea. The conduct of Villefort, 

; therefore, upon reflection, appeared to the 
! baroness as if shaped for their mutual advan- 

■ tage. Hut the inflexibility of the proettreur du 
j’ rot should stop there : she warn'd see him th** 
j next day, and if she could not make him fail 
I in his dunes as a magistrate, she would, at 
! least, obtain all the indulgence he could allow. 

| She would invoke the past, recall old recollec- 
i tions: she would supplicate him by the re- 
! mem France of guilty, yet happy days. M. de 
j Villefort would stifle the affair ; he had only 
: to turn his eyes on one >idc, and allow Andrea 

to fly, and only pursue the crime under that 
shadow of guilt called contempt of court. And 
, after this reasoning she slept easily. 

| At nine o’clock next morning she rose, and 
1 without ringing for her maid, or giving th»* 

; least sign of her existence, she dressed herself 
’ in the same simple style ns on the. previous 
: night ; then running downstairs, she left ihr 
i hotel, walked to the Rue de Provence, called 
| a fiacre, and drove to M. de Villeforl \x house. 
For the last month this w retched house had 
presented the gloomy appearance of a lazaretto 
infected with the plague. Some of the apail- 
! ments were closed within and without : the 
| shutters were only opened to admit a minute’s 
l air, showing the scared face of a footman, and 
j immediately afterwards the window would be 
| closed, like a gnu estone falling on a sepulchre ; ’ 

; and the neighbours would say to each other in 
| a low voice, “ Shall we to-day sec another bier 
j leave the house ofcM. le Procureur du Roi?” 

! Madame Danglars involuntarily shuddered at 
I the aspect of the desolate house ; descending 
! from the fiacre, she approached the door with 
! trembling knees, and rang the bell. Three 
| times did the bell ring •with a dull, heavy 
j sound, seeming to participate in the general 
j sadness, before the concierge appeared and 
! peeped through the door, which he opened 

■ just wide enough to allow his words to be 

heard. He saw a lady, a fashionable, ele- 
gantly-dressed lady, and yet the door remained ; 
almost closed. ' „ 

“Do you intend opening the door ?” said 1 
l the baroness. ‘ * 

“ First, madam, who are you ? ” 

; “Who am I ? You know me well enough.” 1 
| “ We no longer know any one, madam.” 

“You must be mad, my friend,” said the • 
| baroness. # $ 
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u Where do yducome from ? ” “Oh, 

this is too much 1 ” 

“ Madam, these are my orders ; excuse me. 
Your name?” 

" The Baroness Danglars : you have seen 
me twenty times." 

** Possibly, madam. And now, what do 
you want?” 

4 4 Oh, how extraordinary I I shall complain 
to M. de Villefort of the impertinence of his 
se, vants. " 

“ Madam, this is precaution, not impertin- 
ence ; no one enters here without an order 
h Jin M. d’Avrigny, or without speaking to M. 
It i’rocuretsr du Roi.” 

“ Well ! my business is with M. le Procureur 
du Roi.” 

“Is it pressing business?” “You can 

imagine so, since I have not even brought my 
carriage out yet. But enough of this ; here is 
my card ; take it to your master. ” 

“Madame will await my return?” “Yes ; 

eo. ” The concierge closed the door, leaving 
Madame Danglars in the street. She had not 
long to wait ; directly afterwards the door was 
opened wide enough to admit her, and when* 
she had passed thiough, it was again shut. 
Without losing sight of her for an instant, the 
concierge took a whistle from his pocket as 
soon as they entered the court anti sounded it. 
The valet -dc-chsun bre appeared on the door- 
steps. “ You will excuse this pour fellow, 
madam,” he said, as he preceded the baroness ; 
“ but his orders arc precise, and M. de Ville- 
fort begged me to tell you he could not act 
Mherwise than he had done.” 

In the court was a tradesman showing his 
merchandise, who had been admitted with the 
une precautions. The baroness ascended the 
*eps ; she fell herself strongly infected with 
-tie sadness which, as it were, seemed to en- 
* trge the circle of her own, and still guided by 
ihe valet-de-chambre, who never lost sight of 
.ur for an instant, she was introduced to the 
»udy of the magistrate. Preoccupied as 
iadame Danglars had been with the object of 
er visit, the treatment she hid received from 
hese underlings appeared to her so insulting 
tiat she began by complaining of it. But 
Villefort, raising nis head, bowed down by 
Jijfff looked up at her with so sad a smile 
hat her complaints died upon her lips. “ For- 
give my servants,” he said, “for a terror I 
:annot blame them for ; from being suspected 
hey have become suspicious.” 

.Madame Danglars had often heard of the 
error to which the magistrate alluded, but 
vithout the evidence of her own eyesight she 
ould never haVe believed the sentiment had 
>een carried so far. “ You, too, then, are 
mhappy ? ” she said. “Yes, madam, ” replied 
he magistrate. 

“Then you pity me?” “ Sincerely, 

aadam.”-— “ And you understand what 

rings me here?” “You wish to speak 

a me about the circumstance which* l,ias just 


happened ?”— “ Yes, rir, a fearful mis- 
fortune,”— “ You mean a mischance.' ■ 
“ A mischance ! ” repeated the baroness.— 
“Alas 1 madam,” said the procureur du rot, 
with his imperturbable calmness of manner. 
“ I consider those alone misfortunes which are 

irreparable.” “And do you suppose this 

will be forgotten ? ” 

“Everything will be forgotten, madam,” 
said Villefort ; 44 your daughter will be married 
to-morrow, if not to-day, — in a week, if no*, 
to-morrow. And I do not think you can re- 
gret the intended husband of your daughter.” - 
Madame Danglars gazed on Villefort, stupefied 
to find him so almost insultingly calm. “Am 
I come to a friend ?” she asked, in a tone full of 
mournful dignity. “ You know that you are, 
madam,” said Villefort, whose pale cheeks be- 
came slightly flushed as he gave her the assur- 
ance. And truly this assurance carried him back 
to different events to those now occupying the 
baroness and him. “Well, then, be more 
affectionate, my dear Villefort,” said the 
baroness. 44 Speak to me not as a magistrate, 
but as a friend : and when I am in bitter an- 
guish of spirit, do not ,tell ine I ought to be 

gay.” Villefort bowed. —“When I hear 

misfortunes named, madam,” he said, “ I 
have within the last few months contracted the 
bad habit of thinking of my own, and then I 
cannot help drawing up an egotistical parallel 
in my mind. This is the reason that by the 
side of my misfortunes yours appear to me 
mere mischances ; this is why my dreadful 
position makes yours appear enviable. But 
this annoys you ; let us change the subject 
You were saying, madam ’ 

“ I came to ask you, my friend,” said the 
baroness, ** what will be done with this irr- 

postor.” “ Impostor ! ” repeated Villefort; ! 

“certainly, madam, you appear to extenuate 
some cases and exaggerate others. Impostor, 
indeed ! M. Andrea Cavalcanti, or, rather, * 
M. Benedetto, is nothing more nor less than 
an assassin.” 

“ Sir, I do not deny the justice of your cor- 
rection ; but the more severely you arm your- 
self against that unfortunate, the more deeply 
will you strike our family. Come* forget him 
for a moment, and, instead of pursuing him, 

let him fly.” “You are too late, madam, 

the oidcrs are issued.”- “Well, should he 

be arrested— do you think they will arrest 

him ?”— “ I hope so.” “ If they should 

arrest him (I know that sometimes prisons 
afford means of escape), will you leave him in 
prison?” The procureur du roi shook his 
head. “At least keep him there till my 
daughter be married.” 

“ Impossible, madam : justice has its forf 

malities^” “ Whot ! even for me?” saaaf 

the barohess, half jesting, half in earnest.-— 

“ For all, even for myself among the rest/’ re- 
plied Villefort. , 

“ Ah ! ” exclaimed the baroness, with-nt 
expressing the ideas which the exclamation be* 
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trayeri; f , Villefort looked at her with that nating eye, which reminds tne that I ought to 1;V 
’ piercing glance which read the secrets of the blush? Well, be' it so, let me blush for the 
heart. “Yes, I know what you mean,” he faults you know, and perhaps— perhaps for 
said ; “you allude to those terrible rumours even more than those! But having sinned 
spread abroad in the world, that all those myself, it may be more deeply than others, I 
deaths which have kept me in mourning for the nevqr revt till I have torn the disguises from 
lost three months, and from which Valentine my fellow-creatures, and found out their weak- 
has only escaped by a miracle, have not hap- nesses. I have always found them and more, 

pened by natural means.” “I was not think- 1 repeat with joy, with triumph, I have always 

ing of that, ” replied Madame Danglars, quickly, found some proof of human perversity or error. 

“Yes, you were thinking of it, and with Every criminal I condemn seems to me a living 
justice. You could not help thinking of it, proof that I am not a hideous exception to the 
and saying to yourself, 4 You who pursue rest. Alas ! alas ! alas ! all the world is 
crime so vindictively, answer now, why are wicked, let us therefore strike at wickedness !” 
there unpunished crimes in your dwelling?’” Yillefort pronounced these laut words with 
The baroness became pale. “ You wore saying a feverish rage, which gave a ferocious elo- 
this, were you not ?” “ Weil, I own it.” qucmcc to his words. 

“ I w i]] answer you.” Yillefort drew his “ But,” said Madame Danglars, resolving to 

arm-chair nearer to Madame Danglars; then make a last effort, 44 this young man, though 
resting both hands upon his desk,' he said, in a murderer, is an orphan, abandoned by every- 
a voice more hollow than usual, — “ There are body.” 

crimes which remain unpunished because the 44 So much the worse, or rather so much the 
criminals are unknown, and we might strike better ; iL has been so ordained that he may 
the innocent instead of the guilty; but when have none to weep his fate.” 
the culprits aic discovered (Yillefort here ex- “But this is trampling on the weak, sir.” 

tended his hand townnJs a large crucifix placed ■ 44 The weakness ol a murderer ! ” 14 His 

opposite to hi* desk), —when they aie dis- dishonour reflects upon us.” 

covered, I swear to you by all I hold most “Is not death in my house?” -“Oh, 

sacred, that whoever they maybe they shall sir,” exclaimed the baroness, “you are with- 
die. Now, after the oath I have just taken, out pity for others. Well, then, I tell you 
and which I will keep, madam, daie you ask they will have no mercy on you ! ” 

for mercy for that wretch?” “But, sir, 4 * Be it so ! ” said Villefort, raising his arms 

are you sure lie is as guilty as they say?” to heaven. 

“Listen, this is his "description, 4 Benedetto, 44 At least, delay the trial to the next as- * 
condemned, at the age of sixteen, for live sizes ; we shall then have six months before 

yen'- to the galleys for forgery ; ’ In pro- us.” “No, madam,” said Villefort; 44 in- 

ini;,e l well, as you see ; first a runaway, then j structions have been given ; there are yet five 
an assassin.” ! days left ; five days aie more than I require. 

“And who is this wretch? “ 44 Who can j Do you not think that I also long for forget - 

tcll ? -a vagabond, a Corsican.” 44 Has no j fulness? While working night and day, I 

one owned him ? *' 44 No one ; his parents i sometimes lose all recollection of the past, and-' 

; u; unknown. *’ 44 But who was the man then I experience the same sort of happiness I 

who brought him fioni Lucca?” can imagine the dead to feel ; still it is belter* 

“Another rascal like himself, perhaps his than suffering.” 
accomplice.” The baronet clasped her hands. “But, sir, he has fled ; let him escape, 

44 Villefort ! ” she exclaimed in her softest and t inaction is a pardonable offence.”— 44 1 tell 

most captivating manner. 44 For Heaven’s | you it is too late; early this morning the 

sake, madam,” said Villcfoi t, with a firmness j telegraph was employed, and at this veiy , 

of expression not altogether free from harsh- j minute ” 

ness, — 44 for Heaven’s sake, do not ask pardon j 44 Sir,” said the valet-dc-chambre, entering 
of me for a guilty wretch. — What am I ? The the room, 41 a dragoon has brought this d' s- 
law. Has the law any eyes to witness your patch from the Minister of the Interior.” 
grief? Has the law ears 4 to be melted by your Villefort seized the letter, and hastily unsealed 
sweet voice? Has ihe law a memory for all it. Madame Danglars trembled with fear, 

those soft recoiled ion-, you endeavour to re- Villefort started with joy. “ Arrested I ” he 

call? No, madam, the law has commanded, exclaimed ; 44 he was taken at Compiegne, and 
and when it commands it strikes. You will all is over.” Madame Danglars rose fr6m 
tell me that I am a living being and not a her seat pale and cold. 44 Adieu, Bit !” she 
code ; a man, and not a volume Look at said. 44 Adieu, madam,” replied the pro- 
.pie, madam, look around me. Have mankind cureur du roi, as in an. almost joyful manner 
Nxeated me as a brother? Have they loved he conducted her to the door. Then, turning 
me? Have they spared me? Has anyone to his desk, he said, striking the letter with 
shown the mercy towards me that you now ask his right hand, 44 Come ; I had a forgery, 
at my hand*? No, madam, they struck me, three robberies, and two incendiaries; JL only 
always struck me ! Woman ! siren that you wanted a murder, and here it is : it will be a 
are. do you persist in fixing on me that fasci- Splendid Session.” * 
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^CHAPTER XLVIII. 

THE APPARITION. 

As the procureur du roi had told Madame 
Danglars, Valentine was not yet recovered. 
Bowed down with fatigue, she was indeed 
confined to her bed, and it was in her Own 
room, and from the lips of Madame do Ville- 
.fort, that she heard all the strange* events we 
have related ; we mean the flight of Eugenie 
and the arrest of Andrea Cavalcanti, or rather) 
Benedetto, together with the accusation of 
murder proiyjunced against him. But Valen- 
tine was so weak that this recital scarcely 
roduced the same eilect it would have done 
ad she been in her usual state of health. 
Indeed her brain was only the seat of vague 
ideas; and confused forms, mingled with 
strange fancies, alone presented themselves 
before her eyes. During the daytime Valen- 
tine’s perceptions remained tolerably clear, 
owing to the constant presence of M. Noirtier, 
who caused himself to be carped to his grand- 
daughter’s room, and watched her with his 
paternal tenderness : Villefort also on his 
return from the palais frequently passed an 
hour or two with his father and child. At 
six o’clock Villefort retired to his study, at 
eight M. d’Avrigny ai rived himself, bringing 
the night draught prepared for the young girl, 
and then M. Noirtier was carried away. A 
nurse of the doctor’s choice succeeded them, 
and never left till about ten or eleven o’clock, 
when Valentine was asleep. As she v r ent 
downstairs she gave the keys of Valentine’s 
room to M. Villefort, so that no one could 
reach the sick room excepting through that 
of Madame de Villefort and little Edward’s. 
Every morning Morrel called on Noirtier to 
receive news of Valentine, and, extraordinary 
as it seemed, each day found him less uneasy 
Certainly, though Valentine still laboured 
under dreadful nervous cxcitenfenr, she was 
better, and moreover Mqnto-CrLsto had told 
him, when, half distracted; fle had rushed to 
his house, that if she was not dead in two 
hours she was saved. Now four days had 
elapsed, and Valentine still lived. The 
ryrvous excitement of which we speak pur- 
sued Valentine even in her sleep, or rather in 
that state of somnolence which succeeded her 
waking hours ; it was then in the silence of 
night, in the dim light shed from the alabaster 
lamp on the chimney-piece, that she saw those 
shadows pass and repass, w'hich hover over 
the bed of sickness, and fan the fever with 
their trembling wings. First she fancied she 
paw her stepipother threatening her, then 
Mattel stretched his* arms toward her, some- 
times mere strangers, like the Count of Monte- 
Cristo, appeared to visit her ; even the very 
furniture in these moments of delirium 
teemed to move ; and this state lasted till 
Jtaftit three o’clock m the mornu%, when* a 


deep heavv slumber overcame the jpung girt* . 
from which she did not awake till morning; 
On the evening of the day on which Valen 
tine had learnt the flight of Eugenie and the 
arrest of Benedetto, Villefort having retired 
as well as Noirtier and d’Avrigny, her thoughts 
wandered jn a confused maze, alternately re- 
viewing her own situation, and the events she 
had just heard. 

Eleven o’clock had struck. The nurse, 
having placed the beverage prepared by the 
doctor within reach of the patient, and locked 
the door, was listening with terror to the 
comments of the servants in the kitchen, and 
storing her memory with all the horrible sioyies 
whichiad for some months past amused the* 
occupants of the antechambers in the house 
of the procureu* du roi. Meanwhile an un- 
expected scene was passing in the room which 
had been so carefully locked. Ton minutes 
had elapsed since the nurse had left ; Valen- 
tine, who for the last hour had been mi tiering 
from the fever which returned nightly, in- 
capable of controlling her ideas, was forced 
to yield to the excitement which exhausted 
itself in producing and reproducing a suc- 
cession and recurrence of the same fancies 
and images. The night-lamp threw out 
countless rays, each resolving itself into some 
strange form to her disordered imagination, 
v hen suddenly, by its flickering light, Valen- 
tine thought she saw* the door of her library, 
which was in the recess by the chimney- 
niece, open slowly, though she in vain listened 
for the sound of the hinges on which it 
turned. At any other time Valentine would 
| have seized the silken bell-pull and summoned 
assistance, but nothing astonished her in her 
present situation. Her reason told her that^ 
all the visions she beheld were but the chil- . 
(Iren of her imagination, and the conviction 
was strengthened by the fact that, in the 
morning, no traces remained of the nocturnal 
phantoms, who disappeared w'ith the day- 
light. Behind the door a human figure ap- 
peared, but she was too familiar with such 
apparitions to be alarmed, and therefore onlyd 
stared, hoping to recognize Morrel. The* 
figure advanced towards the bed, and ap- 
peared to listen with profound attention. At 
this moment a ray of light glanced across 
the face of the midnight visitor. 

“It is not he ! ** she murmured ; and 
waited in the assurance of its being but A 
dream, for the man to disappear or assume 
some other form. Still she felt her pulse,, 
and finding it throb violently, she remembered 
that the best method ot dispelling such* illu- 
sions was to drink, for a draught of the b$* 
verage prepared by the doctor to allay hgr 
fever seemed to cause a reaction of the brttin, 
and, for a short time, she suffered less, 
Valentine therefore reached her hand to- 
wards the glass, but as soon as her trembling 
arm left the bed the apparition advanced 
more quickly towards her,, and approached 
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the young ,girl so closely, that she fancied she 
beard hu tircath, and felt the pressure of his 
hand. This time the illusion, or rather the 
Teality, surpassed anything Valentine had 
betorc experienced ; she began to believe 
herself really alive and awake, and the be- 
lief that her reason was this time not de- 
ceived made her shudder. The pressure she felt 
was evidently intended to arrest her arm, and 
she slowly withdrew it. Then the figure, from 
whom she could not detach her eyes, and who 
appeared more protecting than menacing, took 
the glass, and walking to wards the night-light, 
held it up, as if to test its transparency. 
This did not seem sufficient ; the man or 
rather the phantom, for he trod so softly 
that no sound was heard, then poured out 
about a spoonful into the glass, and drank it. 
Valentine witnessed this scene with a sentiment 
of stupefaction. Every minute she had ex- 
pected that it would vanish and give place to 
another vision ; but the man, instead of dis- 
solving like a shadow, again approached her, 
and said, in an agitated voice, — “Now you 
may drink.” 

Valentine shuddered. It was the first time 
one of these virions had ever addressed her in 
a living voice, and she was about to utter an 
exclamation. The man placed his finger on 
her lips. “The Count of Monte-Cnsto ! ” 
she mui mured. 

It was easy to see that no doubt now re- 
mained in Ihe young girl’s mind as to the 
reality of the scene ; her eyes started with 
terror, her hands trembled, and she rapidly 
drew her bed-clothes closer to her. Sti'I the 
presence of Monte- Cristo at such an hour, his 
mysterious, fanciful, and extram dinary cn- 
trance into her room, through the wall, might 
well seem impossibilities to her shattered 
reason. “l>o not call any one — do not be 
alaimed,” said the count, — “do not let a 
shade of suspicion or uneasiness remain in 
your breast ; the man standing before you, 
Valentine (for this time it is no phantom), is 
nothing more than the tenderesi father and 
the most respectful friend you could dream of” 

Valentine could not reply ; the voice which 
indicated the real presence of a being in the 
room alarmed her so much that she feared to 
utter a syllable, still the expression of her eyes 
seemed to inquire, “ If your intentions are 
pure, why are you here ? ” The count’s mar- 
vellous sagacity understood all that was pass- 
ing in the young girl’s mind. 

“Listen to me,” he said, “or, rather, look 
sipon me ; look at my face, paler even than 
nsuali and my eyes, red with weariness — for 
four days I have not closed them, for I have 
been constantly watching you, to protect and 
p'lUserve you for Maximilian.” The blood 
mounted rapidly to the cheeks of Valentine, 
for the name just pronounced by the count 
dispelled all the fear with which his presence 
had inspired her. “ Maximilian ! ” she ex- 
claimed, and so sweet did the sound appear to 


her, that she repeated it,— “Maximilian ! has 
he then owned all to you ! ” 

“Everything. He told me your life was 
his, and I have promised him you shall live.” 

“You have promised him that I shall 
live?” “Yes.” 

“ But, sir, you spoke of vigilahce and pro- 
tection. Are you a doctor ? ” 

“ Yes, the best you could have at the pre- 
sent time, believe me. ” 

“But you say you have watched,” said 
Valentine, uneasily; “where have you been? 
^—1 have not seen you.” The count extended 
his hand towards the library. “ I was hidden 
behind that door,” he said, “ whi^h leads into 
the next house, which I have rented.” Valen- 
tine turned her eyes away, and, with an in- 
dignant expression of pride and modest fear, 
exclaimed, — “ Sir, I think you have been 
guilty of an unparalleled intrusion, and that 
which you call protection is more resembling 
an insult.” 

“Valentine,” he answered, “during my 
long watch over you, all I have observed has 
been what people visited you, what nourish- 
ment was prepared, and what beverage was 
served ; then when the latter appeared dan- 
gerous to me, I entered, as I have now' done, 
and substituted, in the place of the poison, a 
healthy draught ; which, instead of producing 
the death intended, caused life to circulate in 
your veins.” 

“Poison! Death!” exclaimed Valentine, 
half believing herself under the influence of 
some feverish hallucination; “w'hat are you 

saying, sir?” “Hush! my child,” said 

MonltHCiislo, again placing his finger upon 
her lips ; “I did say poison and death. But 
drink some of this;” and the count took a 
bottle from his pocket containing a red liquid, 
of which he poured a few' drops into the glass. 
“Drink this, and then take nothing more to- 
night.” Valentine stretched out her hand; 
i but scarcely had she touched the glass than 
she drew it back in fear. Monte-Orixto took 
the glass, and drank half its contents, and 
then presented it 1 to Valentine, wdio smiled, 
and swallowed the rest. “Oil! yes,” she 
exclaimed, “ I recognise the flavour of my 
nocturnal beverage which refreshed me so 
much, and seemed to case my aching braiq,. 

Thank you, sir, thank you!” “This is 

how you have lived during the last four nights, 
Valentine,” said the count. “But, oh ! how 
I passed that time ! Oh ! the wretched hours 
I have endured ! the torture to which I liavje 
submitted when I saw the deadly poison 
poured into your glass, and how I trembled 
lest you would drink it before I could find 
time to throw it aw’ay !” 

“Sir,” said Valentine at the height of her 
terror, “you say you endured tortures when 
you saw the deadly poison poured into my 
glass ; but if you saw this, you must also have 
seen the person who pouTed it ? ” 

Yes.” • Valentine raised herself in bed* 
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and drew over her chest, which appeared 
whiter than snow, the embroidered cambric, 
Still moist with the cold dews of delirium, to 
which were now added those of terror. “You 
saw the person ? ’* repeated the young girl. 

“ Yes ! ” repeated the count. 

“That which you tell me is horrible, sir. 
You wish to make me believe something too 
dreadful. What ! attempt to murder me in 

7 father’s house — in my room— on my bed 
sickness ? Oh 1 leave me, Sir ; you are 
tempting me ; you make me doubt the good- 
ness of Providence ; it is impossible, it cannot 
be!”— “Are you the first that this hand 
has stricken? Have you not seen M. de 
Saint-Meran, Madame de Saint-Meran, Bar- 
rois, all fall? Would not M. Noirtier also 
have fallen a victim, had not the treatment he 
has been pursuing for the last three years 
neutralised the effects of the poison ? ” 

“Oh, Heaven 1 ° said Valentine; “is this 
the reason why grandpapa has made me share 
ail his beverages during the last month ? ” 
“And have they all tasted of a slightly 
Utter flavour, like that of dried orange peel ? ” 
“Oh, yes! oh, yes!” “Then that ex- 

E lains all,” said Monte- Crist o. “ Your grand - 
Liher knows, then, that a poisoner lives here ; 
wi'haps he even suspects the pei’-on. He has 
een fortifying you, his beloved child, against 
the fatal effects of the poison, which would 
have failed from the constant habit of im- 
bibing it. But even this would have availed 
little against a more deadly medium of death 
employed four clays ago, which is geni. rally 
but loo fatal.” 

“ But who, then is this assassin- this mur- 
derer?” “ Let me also ask you a question. 

Have you never seen any one ruler your loom 
at night?” — -“Oh! yes; I have frequently 
seen shadows pass close to me, approach, and 
disappear ; hut I took them fjr visions raised 
by my feverish imagination : and, indeed, 
when you entered, 1 thought I was under the 
influence of delirium." 

“Then you do not know who it is that 
attempts your life ? ’ • 

“ No,” said Valentine ; “ who could desire 

my death?” “You shall know it now, 

then,” said Montc-Cristo, listening. 

» “IIow do you mean?” sail Valentine, 
looking terrified around. — “ Because you 
are not feverish or delirious to-night, but 
thoroughly awake ; midnight is striking, 
which is the hour murdeiers choose.” 

. “ Oh, Heavens ! ” exclaimed Valentine, 

wiping ofT the drops which ran down her 
forehead. Midnight struck slowly and sadly ; 
every houf seemed to strike with leaden 
weight upon the heart of the poor girl. 
“Valentine,” said the' count, “summon up all 
your courage ; still the beatings of your heart ; 
do not let a sound escape you, and feign to be 
asleep ; then you will see.” Valentine seized 
the count’s hand. " “I think I hear a noise,” 
she staid ; “leave me.” • • 
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“Good-bye for the present,’’ replied th«:V 
count, walking upon tiptoe towards the 
library door, and smiling with an expression 
so sad and paternal, that ' the young girl’s 
heart was filled with gratitude. Before closing 
the door he turned round once more* and saiq, 

“ Not a movement — not a word ; let them ' 
think you asleep; or, perhaps, you may be\ 
killed before I have the power of helping you.’ 
And with this fearful injunction the count dis- . 
appeared through the door, winch noiselessly " 
closed after him. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

THE SERPENT. 

Valentine was alone ; two other clocks, 
slower than that of St. Philippe du Roule, 
struck the hour of midnight from different 
situations ; and, excepting the rumbling of a 
few carriages, all was silent. Then Valentine’s 
attention was engrossed by the clock in her 
room, which marked the seconds. .She began 
counting them, remarking that they were much 
slower than the beatings of her heart ; and 
still she doubted : the moflensive Valentine 
could not imagine any one desiring her death. 
Why should they ? To what end ? What had 
she done to excite the malice of an enemy? 
There was no fear of her falling asleep. One 
terrible idea pressed upon her mind, that 
some one existed in the world who had 
at tempted to assassinate her, and who was 
about 1 1 endeavour lo do so again. Supposing 
| ihb person, wearied at the uicfficacy of the 
. poison, should, as Montc-Cristo said, have -re* 
! cou i sc to steel! - What if the count shoura 
have no time lo run to her rescue ! —What if 
her last moment* were approaching, and she 
would never again sec MorreJ ! When thw 
terrible ch tin ol ideas presented itself, Valen- 
tine was nearly persuaded to ring the bell, and 
call for help. But through the door she fancied 
! she saw the luminous eye of the count, that 
I eve which lived in hei memory, and the recol- 
lection overwhelmed her with s<* much shame 
that she asked herself whether any amount of 
gratitude could ever repay his dangerous and 
devoted friendship. Twenty minutes, twenty 
tedious minutes, passed tints, then ten more, 
and at last the clock struck the half-hour. 
Just then the sound of finger-nails slightly 
grating against the door of the library informed 
Valentine that the count was still watching, 
and recommended her to do the same $ at. the 
same time, on the opposite side, that is towards 
Edward’s room, Valentine fancied she heard 
the cryaking of the floor ; she listened atten- 
tively, 'holding her breath till she was nearly 
suffocated ; the lock turned, and the door 
slowly opened. Valentine had raised herself 
upon her elbow, and had scarcely time to throw 
herself down on the bed and shade her eyes 
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h«r arro ; then, trembling, agitated, and 
hete heart beating with indescribable , terror, she 
waited the event. 

-Some one approached the bed and undrew 
the- curtains. Valentine summoned every 
effort, and breathed with that regular respira- 
tion which announces tranquil sleep. “ Valen- 
tine 1 ” said a low voice. Still silent: Valentine 
had promised not to wake. Then everything 
remained still, excepting that Valentine heard 
thetdmost noiseless sound of some liquid being 
. poured into the glass she had just emptied. 
Then she ventured to open her eyelid, and 
glance over her extended arm. She saw a 
Female in a white dressing-gown pouring a 
liquor from a phial into her glass. During this 
short time Valentine must have held her 
breath, or moved in some slight degree, for 
the woman, disturbed, stopped and leaned 
oVefc the bed, in order the better to ascertain 
whether Valentine slept : it was Madame de 
Villefort. 

On recognizing her step-mother, Valentine 
could not repress a shudder, which caused a 
vibration in the bed. Madame de Villefort 
instantly stepped back close to the wall, and 
there, shaded by the bed-curtains, she silently 
and attentively watched the slightest move- 
ment of Valentine. The latter recollected the 
terrible caution of Monte-Cristo ; she fancied 
that the hand not holding the phial clasped a 
long sharp knife. Then collecting all her re- 
maining strength, she forced herself to close 
her eyes ; but this simple operation upon the 
most delicate organs of our mime, generally so 
easy to accomplish, became almost impossible 
at this moment, so much did curiosity struggle 
to retain the eyelid open and learn the truth. 
M t *idame de Villefort, however, reassured by 
tnfe silence, which was alone disturbed by the 
regular breathing of Valentine, again extended 
her hand, and, half hidden by the curtains, 
succeeded in emptying the contents of the 
phial into the glass. Then she retired so 
gently that Valentine clid not know she had 
left the room. She only witnessed the with- 
drawal of the arm— that fair round arm of a 
woman, but twenty-five years old, and who ] 
yet spread death around her. | 

It is impossible to describe the sensations 
experienced by Valentine during the minute 
and a half Madame de Villefort remained in 
the room. The grating agamst the library- 
door roused' the young girl from the state of 
stupor in which she Was plunged, and which 
almost amounted to insensibility. She raised 
he* head with an effort. The noiseless door 
again' turned on its hinges, and the Count of 
Mnhte-Cristo re-appeared. “Well,” said he, 

" do you still doubt Oh ! '' murmured 

the^tmng girl. 

‘ * Have you seen ? ” * ‘ Alas 1 ” 

44 Did you recognise ? ” Valentine groaned. 

" Oh, yes ! ” she said,' ** I s&W, but I oahnot 

believe ! ” “ Would you rather die, then, 

and’ cause Maximilian’s death? ” 



Oh ! " repeated the young girl jaftnost be< „ 
wildered, “can I not leave the house? — <ten,T 

not escape ? ” “Valentine, the hand which 

now threatens you will pursue you everywhere; 
your servants will be seduced with gold, and 
death will be offered to you disguised in every 
shape. You will find it in the water you drink 
from the spring, in the fruit you pluck from 
the tree.” 

“ but did you not say, that my kind grand- 
father’s precaution had neutralized the poi- 
son?'’ 

“Yes, but not against a strong dose; the 
poison will be changed and the quantity in- 
creased. ” He took the glass and raised it to 
his lips. “It is already done,” he said,’ 

“ brucine is no longer employed, but a simple 
narcotic ? 1 can recognize the flavour of the 
alcohol in which it has been dissolved. If you 
had taken that which Madame de Villefort has 
poured into your glass, Valentine 1 Valentine ! 
you would have been lost ! ” 

“ Hut,” exclaimed the young girl, “ why am 
I thus pursued ? ” 

“ How ! are you so kind — so good — so un- 
suspicious of ill, that you cannot understand, 
Valentine ? ” 

“No, I have never injured her.” “But 

you arc rich, Valentine : you have 200,000 
livres a year, and you prevent her son from 
enjoying these 200,000 livres.” 

“ How so ? The fortune is not her gift, but is 

inherited from my relations ! ” “ Certainly, 

and this is why M. and Madame de Saint- 
Meran have died ; this is why M. Noirtier was 
sentenced the day he made you his heir ; this 
is why you, in your turn, are to die ; it is 
because your father would inherit your pro- 
perty, and your brother, his only son, succeed 
to his.” 

“ Edward ? Poor child ! are all these 

crimes committed on his account ? ” “ Ah 1 

then you at length understand ? ” 

“ Heaven grunt that this may not be visited 
upon him ! ” 

“ Valentine, you are an angel 1 ” 

“ But why is my grandfather allowed to 

live? ” “ It was considered that you dead, 

the fortune would naturally revert to your bro- 
ther, unless lie were disinherited ; and, besides, 
the crime appearing useless, it would be tolly 
to commit it.” 

“ And is it possible that this frightful com- 
bination of crimes has been invented by a 
woman ? ” “ Do you recollect in the har- 

bour of the Hotel des Postes, at Perusa, see- 
ing a man in a brown cloak, whom your step- 
mother was questioning upon- aqua tofaxa t 
Well, ever since then, tne- infernal pro ject has 
been ripening in her brain.” 

“Ah, then, indeed, sir;” said tlie sweet * 
girl, bathed in tears, “I see that 1 am con- 
demned to die!” “No,, Valentins, fort 

have foreseen all their plots ; no, your enemy 
is conquered since we know her, and you.,wil 
live, Valentine — live to be happy yontseh^ and, 


, to confer Imppi^ess upon a noble heart $ but to 
insure this you must rely on me.” 

“ Command me, sir— what am I to do ? ” 

“ You must blindly take what I give you.” 

“ Alas ! were it only for my own sake, I j 
should prefer to die ! ” j 

“ You must not confide in any one — not 
even in your father.” 

“My father is not engaged in this fearful 
lot, is he, sir?” asked Valentine, clasping 
er hands.— “No ; and yet your father, a 
man accustomed to judicial accusations, ought 
to have known that all these deaths have not 
happened naturally ; it is he who should have 
watched over you— he should have occupied 
my place— he should have emptied that glass 
— he should have risen against the assassin ! 
Spectre against spectre ! " he murmured in a 
low voice, as he concluded his sentence. 

“ Sir,” said Valentine, “ I will do all I can 
to live, for there are two beings whose exist- 
ence depends upon mine — my grandfather and 

Maximilian.” “ I will watch over them as 

I have over you.” 

“Well, sir, do as you will with me and 
then she added, in a low voice. — “ Oh, Hea- 
vens, what will befall 1110 ?'’ “Whatever 

may happen, Valentine, do not be alarmed ; 
though you suffer ; though you lose sight, 
hearing, consciousness, fear nothing ; though 
you should awake and be ignorant where you 
are, still do not fear ; even though you should 
find yourself in a sepulchral vault or coffin. 
Reassure yourself, then, and reflect : * At this 
moment a friend, a father, who lives for my 
happiness and that of Maximilian, watches over 
me I ” 

“ Alas ! alas ! what a fearful extremity ! ” 

“Valentine, would you rather denounce 
your step-mother ? ” 

“ I would rather die a hundred times — oh, 
yes, die ! ” 

“No, t youwill not die; but will you pro- 
mise me, whatever happens, that you will not 
complain, but hope t ” 

“I will think of Maximilian!” “You 

are my own darling child, •Valentine 1 I alone 
can save you, and I will ! ” Valentine, in the 
• extremity of her terror, joined her hands, for 
she felt that the moment had arrived to ask for 
courage, and began to pray ; and while uttering 
•little more than incoherent words, she forgot 
that her white shoulders had no other covering 
than her long hair, and that her heart could be 
seen beating' through the lace of her night- 
-dress. Monte-Cristo gently laid his hand on 
‘the young girl’s arm, drew the velvet coverlid 
close to her throat, and said, with a paternal 
smile, My child, believe in my devotion to 
you' as you believe in thorgoodness of Provi- 
dence and the loyeNrf Maximilian.” 

“'frhen he drew from his waistcoat pocket the 
lUdc emerald box, raised the golden lid, and 
took fkom it a pas tile, about the Sise of a pea> 
Which he placed' in her hand. She took it, 
attentively on the*6unt $ there 


was ah expression on the face ofjier intfe^T 
protector which commanded her veneration^ 
She evidently interrogated him by her lotyj&t ■ 
“Yes,” said he. Valentine carried thepastflt ' 
to her mouth, and swallowed it. “ And nowi ■ 
my dear child, adieu for the present. I wM . 
try and gain a little sleep, for you are sav«di£> 

“ Go, said Valentine ; “ whatever happen# 

“ I ptomise yep not to fear.” 

Monte-Cristo for some time kept his eye# 
fixed on the young girl, a ho gradually fell 
asleep, yielding to the effects of the narcotic 1 
the count had given her. Then he took the 
glass, emptied three parts of the contents I ti 
the fireplace, that it might be supposed Valeri? 
tine had taken it, and replaced it on the tabic 4 
then Tie disappeared, after throwing a farewell’ 
glance on Valentine, who slept with thecoitt 
fidence and innocence of an angel. 

-vo 


CHAPTER L. 

VALENTINE. ‘ 

‘t\ 

The night-light continued to bum on tlM 
chimney piece, exhausting the last drops of 9 m 
which floated on the surface of the water, .tjkft 
globe of the lamp appeared of a reddish. him* 
and the flame, brightening before it expired? 
threw out those last flickerings which in an? in,* 
animate object have been so often compared 
witji the last convulsions in a human frame 
dull and dismal light was shed over the bed* 
clothes and curtain.'* surrounding the youxffi 
girl. All noise in the streets had ceased, and 
the silence was frightful. It was then thattffi- 
door of Edward’s room opened, and a head wo 
have before noticed appeared in the glf$$ 
opposite ; it was Madame de Villefort* wh4 
came to witness the effects of the draughty 
She stopped in the doorway* listened for a 
moment to the flickering of the lamp, the only, 
sound in that deserted* room, and then adr 
! vanced to the table, to *ipe if Valentine’s glass 
j were empty. It was still about* quarter full* 
as we be foie stated. Madame de Vi lie fort 
emptied the contents into the, ashes, which she 
disturbed, that they mi$it the more readily 
absorb the liquid ; then she carefully rinsed 
the glass, and wiping it with her handkerchief^ 
replaced it on die table. If any one conFa 
have looked into the room just then, he : WpUWf 
have noticed the hesitation with which Maafum 
de Vide fort approached the bed and looked 
fixedly on Valentine, The dim light, 
found silence, and the gloomy thoughts inspired 
by the, hour, and still more by her owqm« 
science, .all combined to produce a sensation 
of fear ; the poisoner was terrified to contem- 
plate her own .work. * At length {jie rallied# 
drew aside the curtain, and leaning over the 
pillow* gazfcd intently on Valentine, The 

# 
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young girl f ne longer breathed* no breath 
issued through the half-closed teeth ; the white 
lips no longer quivered ; the eves appeared 
floating in a bluish vapour* and the long black 
hushes rested on a cheek white as wax. Madame 
de Villefort gazed upon the face so expressive 
even in its stillness ; then she ventured to 
raise the coverlid and press her hand upon the 
young girl’s heart. It was cold and motionless. 
She only felt the pulsation in her own fingers, 
and withdrew her hand with a shudder. One 
arm was hanging out of the bed, that beautiful 
arm which seemed moulded by a sculptor ; 
but the other appeared slightly distorted by 
Convulsion ; ancl the hand* so delicately 
formed* was resting with stiff and outstretched 
Angers on the framework of the bed. The 
nails, too, were turning blue. Madame de 
Villefort had no longer any doubt ; all was 
over ; she had consummated the last terrible 
work she had to accomplish. There was no 
more to do in the room* so the poisoner re- 
tired stealthily, as though fearing to hear the 
sound of her own footsteps ; but as she with- 
drew she still held aside the curtain, absorbed 
in the irresistible attraction always offered by 
the picture of death, so long as it remains 
merely mysterious without exciting disgust. 
Just then tlu* lamp again flickered ; the noise | 
startled Madame de Villefort, who shuddered ; 
and dropped the curtain. Immediately after- 1 
wards the light expired, and the room was j 
plunged in terrible obscurity, while the clock | 
at that minute struck half-past four. Over- ] 
powered with agitation, the poisoner succeeded i 
in groping her way to the door, and reached 
her room in an agony of fear. The darkness 
lasted two hours longer : then by degrees a 
C$ld light crept through the Venetian blinds, 
Sntil at length it revealed the objects in the , 
room. About this time the nuise’s cough was 
heard on the stairs, and the woman entered 
the room with a cup in her hand. To the 
tender eye of a father or a lover, the first 
glance would have sufficed to convince them 
of Valentine’s state ; but to this hireling 
Valentine only appeared to sleep. “ Good 1 ” 
she exclaimed, appreciating the table, “she 
has taken part of her draught ; the glass is 
three-quarters empty.” 

Then she wont to the fireplace and lit the 
fire, and although she had but just left her 
bed, she could not resist the temptation offered 
by Valentine’s sleep, so she threw herself into 
an arm-chair to snatch a little more rest. The 
clock striking eight awoke her. Astonished 
at the prolonged sleep of the patient, and 
frightened to see that the arm was still hanging 
out of bed, she advanced towards Valentine, 
and for the first time noticed the while lips. 
Sluts* tried to replace the arm, but it moved 
with a frightful stiffness which could not de- 
ceive a sick-nurse. She screamed aloud ! 
then runping to the door, exclaimed, — 

4 ‘ Help ! help 1 ” 

“ What do you mean? 1 ' asked M. d’Avrigny, 
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at the foot of the stairs, it being the hour he 

usually visited her. 

“What do you mean?” asked Villefort, 
rushing from his room. “Doctor, do you 

hear them call for help?” “ Ves, yes ; let 

us hasten up ; it was in Valentine's room.” 
But before the doctor and the father could 
reach the room, the servants who were on the 
same floor had entered, and seeing Valentine 
pale and motionless on her bed, they lifted up 
their hands towards heaven and stood trans- 
fixed, as though struck by lightning. 

“Call Maclame de Villefort ! — wake Madame 
de Villefort ! ” cried the procurmr dtt roi from 
the door of his chamber, which it seemed he 
scarcely dared to leave. Bui insterfd of obey- 
ing him, the servants stood watching M. 
d’Avrigny, who ran to Valentine, and raised 
her in his arms. 

“ What ! this one, too ! ” he exclaimed. 
“Oh! when will this cease?” Villefort 
rushed into the room. 

“What are you saying, doctor?” he ex- 
claimed, raising his hands to heaven. 

“I say that Valentine is d earl,” replied 
d’Avrigny, in a voice terrible in its solemn 
calmness. 

M. de Villefort staggered and buried his 
head in the bed. On the exclamation of the 
doctor and the cry of the father, the servants 
all fled with muttered imprecations ; they 
were heard running down the stairs and 
through the long passages, then there was a 
rush in the court, afterwards all was still ; 
they had, one and all, deserted from the 
accursed house. Just then, Maclame de Ville- 
fort, in the act of slipping on her dressing- , 
gown, threw aside the drapery, and for a 
moment remained still, as though interrogating 
the occupants of the room, while she endeav- 
oured to call up some rebellious tears. On a 
sudden she stepped, or rather bounded, with 
outstretched aVms, towards the table. She 
saw D’Avrigny curiously examining fhe glass, 
which she felt certain of having emptied during 
the night. It was now a third full, just as it 
was when she th*ew the contents into the 
ashes. The spectre of Valentine rising before 
the poisoner would have alarmed her less . It 
was, indeed, the same colour as the draught 
she had poured into the glass, and which 
Valentine had drunk ; it was indeed the poi- 
son, which could not deceive M. d’Avrigny, 
which he now examined so closely ; it w f as 
doubtless a miracle from heaven, that, not- 
withstanding her precautions, there should be 
some trace, some proof remaining to denounce 
the crime. While Madame de Villefort re- 
mained rooted to the spot like a statue of ter- 
ror, and Villefort, with his head hidden in the 
bedclothes, saw nothing around him, D’Avrigny 
approached the window 1 , that be might the 
better examine the contents of the glass, and 
dipping the tip of his finger in, tasted it* 

“ Ah ! ” he exclaimed, “ it is no longer 
hrvfine that^s used ; let me see what it is.” 
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Then he ran to one of the cupboards in 
Valentine's room, Mich had l>een transformed 
into a medicine closet, and taking from its sil- 
ver case a small bottle of nitric acid, dropped 
a little of it into the liquor, which immediately 
changed to a blood-red colour. 

“ Ah ! ” exclaimed D’Avrigny, in a voice in 
which the horror of a judge unveiling the 
truth was mixed with the delight of a student 
discovering a problem. Madame de Villefort 
was overpowered : her eyes first flashed and 
then swam ; she staggered towards the door 
and disappeared. Directly afterwards the dis- 
tant sound of a heavy weight falling on the 
ground wax heard, but no one paid any atten- 
tion to it ; the nurse was engaged in watching 
the chemical analysis, and Villefort was still 
absorbed in grief. M. d’Avrigny alone had 
followed Madame de Villefort with his eyes, 
and watched her precipitate retreat. He lilted 
up the drapery over the entrance to Edward’s 
room, and his eye reaching as far as Madame 
de Villcfort’s apartment, he beheld her ex- 
tended lifeless on the floor. 

“ Go to the assistance of Madame dc Ville- 
fort, ” he said to the nurse. “Madame de 
Villefort is ill.” 

“ But Mademoiselle de Villefort— — ” stam- 
mered the nurse. 

“ Mademoiselle de Villefort no longer re- 
quires help,” said D’Avrigny, “since she is 

dead.” “ Dead ! — dead ! ” groaned forth 

Villefort, in a paroxysm of grief, which was 
the more terrible from the novelty of the sen- 
sation in the iron heart of that man. 

“ Dead l ” repeated a third voice. “ Who 
said Valentine was dead ? ’’ 

The t^o men turned round, and saw Morrel 
standing at the door, pale and terror-stricken. 
This is what had happened : — At the usual 
time, Morrel had piesented himself at the 
little door leading to Noirtierjfr room. Con- 
trary to custom, the door was open, and, 
having no occasion to ring, he entered. He 
waited for a moment in the hall, and called for 
a servant to conduct him to M. Noirtier, but 
no one answered, the servants having, as we 
know, deserted the house. Morrel had no 
particular reason for uneasiness ; Monte-Cristo 
had promised him that Valentine should live ; 
*ind, until then, he had always fulfilled his 
word. Every night the count had given him 
news, which was the next morning confirmed 
by Noirtier. Still, this extraordinary silence 
appeared strange to him, and he called a 
second and a third time ; still no answer. 
Then he determined to go up. Noirtier’s 
room was open, like all the rest. The first 
thing he sa$ was the old man sitting in his 
arm-chair, in his ysual place ; but his eyes 
expressed an internal fright, which was con- 
firmed by the pallor which overspread his 
features. 

“'How are you, sir? ” asked Morrel, with 
a lick - itess of heart. 

“Well 1 * answered the old mah, by doling 


his eyes. But his appearance manifested in- 
creasing uneasiness. 

“ You are thoughtful, sir,” continued Mot- 
rel ; “ you want something ; shall I call one 
of the servants ? ” {t Yes,” replied Noirtier. 

Morrel pulled the bell, but, though he nearly 
broke the cord, no one answered, lie turned 
towards Noirtier ; the pallor and anguish ex- 
pressed on his countenance momentarily in- 
creased. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Morrel, “why do they 
not come? Is any one ill in the house?” 
The eyes of Noirtier seemed as though they 
would start from their sockets. “ What is the 
matter? You alarm me. Valentine? Valen- 
tine? — “Yes, yes,” signed Noirtier. Maxi- 

milian tried to speak, but he could articulate 
nothing ; lie staggered, and supported himself* 
against the wainscot. Then he pointed to the 
door. “Yes, yes, yes;” continued the old 
man. Maximilian rushed up the little stair- 
case, while Noirtier’s eyes seemed to say,— 
j “ Quicker ! quickeV ! ** 

I In a minute the young man darted through 
j several rooms, till, at length, he reached 
! Valentine’s. There was no occasion to push 1 
j the door, it was wide open. A sob was the* 

| only sound he heard, lie saw, as though in a 
‘ mist, a black figure kneeling, and buried in a' 
confused mass of white drapery. A terrible 
fear transfixed him. It was then he heard n 
i voice exclaim, “Valentine is dead!” and 
i another voice which, like an echo, repeated,— 
Dead ! — dead ! ” 


CHAPTER LI. * 

MAXIMILIAN. 

Villefort rose, half ashamed of being sur- 
! prised in such a r>aro v ysm of grief. The 
! terrible office be had held for twenty-five 
! years had succeeded in making him more or 
i less than man. His glance, at first wander- 
ing, fixed itself upon Morrel. “Who are you* 

! sii ,” he asked, “ that forget thaflhis is not the 
! manner to enter a house stricken with death? 
; Go, 6ir, go ! ” But Morrel remained motion- 
less ; he could not detach his eyes from that 
disordered bed, and the pale corpse of the 
1 young girl who was lying on it. “ Go !— db 
you hear?” said Villefort, while D’Avrigny 
i advanced to lead Morrel out. Maximilian 
1 stared for a moment at the corpse, gazed all 
1 round the room, then upon the two men ; he 
opened his mouth to speak, but finding it im- 
possible to give utterance to the innumerable 
ideas tljat occupied his brain, he went^ut, 
thrusting his hands through his hair in such a 
manner that Villefort and D’Avrigny, for a 
moment diverted from the engrossing topic, 
exchanged glances, which seemed to convey,— 
<f He is mad ! 
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-But, in less tftan five minutes, the staircase 

S oaned beneath an extraordinary weight. 

otrel was seen carrying, with superhuman 
ujtrength, the armchair containing Noirtiet, 
Up-stairs. When he reached the landing, he 1 
placed the arm-chair on the floor and rapidly 
roiled it into Valentine’s room. This could 1 
only have been accomplished by means of j 
unnatural strength supplied by powerful ex- j 
citement. l»ut the most fearful spectacle was ! 
Noirtier being pushed towards the bed, his ! 
face expressing all his meaning, and his eyes j 
Supplying the want of every other faculty. ■ 
That pale face ;uid flaming glance appeared to 
Villefort like a frightful apparition. l'.ach 
time he had been brought into contact with 
his father, something terrible had happened. 

“ See what they have done!” cried Monti, 
with one hand leaning on the hack of the 
chair, and the other extended towards Valen- 
tine. “ See, my father, see ! ” 

* Villefort drew hack and looked with asto- 
nishment on the young man, who almost a 
stranger to him, called Noirtier his father. 
At this moment the whole soul of the old man 
seemed centred in his eyes, which became 


tions, and prayers. At length Villefort, . the 
most composed of all, spokfc : “Sir,” said he 
to Maximilian, “you say you loved Valen- 
tine, that yon were betrothed to her. I knew 
nothing of this engagement, of this love, yet I, 
her father, forgive you, for I sec your grief 
is real and deep ; and, besides, my own 
sorrow is too great for anger to find a place in 
my heart. But you sec the angel whom you 
hoped for has left this earth — she has nothing 
more to do with the adoration of men. 'l ake 
a last farewell, sir, of her sad remains ; lake 
the hand you expected to possess once more 
within your own, and then separate yourself 
from her for ever. Valentine now* alone re- 
quires the priest who will bless her." 

“You are mistaken, sir,” exclaimed Morrcl, 
raising himself on one knee, hi* heart pierced 
by a more acute pang than any he had yet felt 
— “ you are mistaken ; Valentine, dying as 
she has, not only requires a priest, but an 
j avenger. You, M. de Villefort, send for the 

I priest, / will be the avenger.” “ What do 

you mean, sir?” asked Villefort, trembling nt 
| the new idea inspired by the delirium of 
! Morrel. 


bloodshot; the veins of the throat swelled : “ J tell you, sir, that two persons exist 


his cheeks and temples became purple, as 
though he was struck with epilepsy ; nothing 
was wanting to complete this but the utterance 
of a cry. And the cry issued from his pores, 
if we may thus speak — a cry, frightful in its 
silence. D’Avrigny rushed towards the old 
man and made him inhale a powerful re- 
storative. 

“ Sir ! ” cried Morrcl, seizing the moist 
hand of the paralytic, “they ask me who I 
am, and what right I have to be here ? Oh ! 
wu know it ; tell them, tell them ! ” And 
the young mams voice was choked by sobs. 
As for the old man, his chest heaved with his 
panting respiration. One could have thought 
ne was undergoing the agonies preceding 
death. At length, happier than the young 
man, who sobbed without weeping, tears 

e :ncd in the eyes of Noirtier. “ Tell 
said Morrel, in a hoarse voice, “ tell j 
them I am her betrothed. Tell them she was 
my beloved, ifiy noble girl, my only blessing 
in the world. Tell them— -oh ! tell them, 


in you ; the father has mourned sufficiently, 
now let the proettreur dn roi fulfil his office.” 

Theeyesof Noirtier glistened, and D'Avrigny 
approached. 

“Gentlemen,” said Morrcl, reading all that 
j passed through the minds of the witnesses to 
| the .scene, “ I know what I am saying, and 
you know as well as I do what I am about to 
say — Valentine has been assassinated ! ” Vine- 
fort hung his head ; D’Avrigny approached 
nearer; and Nniiticr expressed “Yes” with 
his eyes. “Now, sir, continued Morrel, 
“ in these days no one can disappear by violent 
means without some inquiries being made as 
to the cause oilier disappearance, even were 
she not a young, beautiful, and adorable 
creature like Valentine. M. le Trocureur du 
Roi,” said Morrel, with increasing vehemence, 
“ no mercy is allowed ; I denounce the crime ; 
it is your place tef seek the assassin.” The 
young man’s implacable eyes interrogated 
Villefort, who, on his side, glanced from 
Noirtier to D’Avrigny. But instead of find- 


that corpse belongs to me.” The young man, 
who presented the dreadful spectacle of a 
strong frame crushed, fell heavily on his knees 
before the bed, which his fingers grasped with 
convulsive energy. D’Avrigny, unable to 
bear the sight of this touching emotion, turned 
jyay ; and Villefort , without seeking any 
further explanation, and attracted towards 
him. by the irresistible magnetism which draws 
us towards those who have loved the people 
for •Whom we mourn, extended his hand 
towards the young man. But Morrel saw 
lathing.; he had grasped the hand of Valen- 
tine, and, unable to weep, vented his agony in 
gnawing the sheets. For some time nothing 
was heard in that chamber but sobs, cxclama- 


ing sympathy in the eyes of the doctor and his« 
father, he only saw an expression as in- 
flexible as that of Maximilian. “ Yes ! ” 

indicated the old man. “ Assuredly ! ” 

1 said D’Avrigny. 

‘‘Sir,” said Villefort, striving to struggle 
against this triple force and his own emotion, 
— “sir, you ore deceived, no one eomvmts 
crime here. I am stricken by rate. It is 
horrible, indeed, but no one assassinates.” 

The eyes of Noirtier lighted up with rage, 
and D’Avrigny prepared to speak. Morrel, 
however, extended his arm, and commanded 
silence. “And I say that murders are com- 
mitted here, "said Morrel, whose Voice, though 
lower in ton4* lost none of its terrible distinct* 
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mss* ; M 1 tell you that this is the fourth 
victim within the last four months I tell you 
Valentines hie was attempted by poison 
four dajs ago, though she escaped, owing to 
the precautions of M Noiitiei I tell you 
that the dose his been doubled, the poison 
< handed, and that this time it has succeeded 
I tell >ou that you know these things as wtll 
as I do, since this pentlemm Ins foitw uned 
you, both as a doctoi and a fnemi ' 

4 Oh, )ou rave sir* * txcliinled \illefort, 
in vam endeavouring to escape the net in 
which he w is t il t n 

1 nu ■* sail Moirel “well, then, I 
apped tc M 1) \vn«*ny lumself \sk him, 
sn, if he leeoilects some woids he utleiul in 
the pudtn of tins hotel on the night of 
Muhim dt Sunt Merans death \ ou thought 
j misthes d iik uultalktd about tint tiogical 
death an 1 the lalahty jou mentioned tlicn is 
the s imc as tliai which has caused tht nniider of 
Valentine \ilkfot and UAvugny ex 
change l h >1 s 4 \es, yes,’ continued Mor 
rel , rtcill the sane for the woids \ou 
thought w etc only given to silt nee and soli- 
tude fell iin< mv ears CertaiuH, after wit 
Hissing ll e culpable indolt net mmiiested bv 
M dc \ illttoit towards his own iclations, 1 
ought to ha\t denounced him to the author 
ities, tlun I should not have been an accom 
plicc to ihv death, as I now am, sweet, be 
loved V alentmc , but the accomplice shall 
become tht avenger This fourth minder is 
apparent to all, and if^tfcy f&tKcr abandon thee 
Valentine, it is I, and I swear it, that shal 
puisue the assassin And this time as though 
nxtuic hil it list taken eomj assion on thL 
vigorous fi tint, tkjiIv bursting with his own 
st length the words of Monel wut stilled in 
his thi at his breast litavcd the tears so 
long rebellious gushed from his tyts , and lie 
thrtw himself, weeping, on his knees, by the 
side <»f the 1 cd * 

i hen I) Avugnj spoke 4 And I too ” he 
exclaimed, in a lew voice, “I unite with M 
Morrcl m demanding justice for enme , my 
blood boils at the idea oftiaving encouraged a 

murderer by my cowardly concession 1 ” 

4 Oh* merciful llcivensi murmuicd \ille 
fort Morrel raised his head, and leading the 
* ejes of the old man, which gleamed with un 
tianral lustre, — 44 Stay, he said, 44 M Is on tier 
wishes to speak * 

4 \c*,* indicated Noirtiei, with anexprts 
Sion the moie tcrnble, from all his faculties 
being cent icd in his glance. 

44 Do >ou know the assassin?” asked 
Morrtl. 

“ Yes,”* replied. Noirtier. 44 And will 

vou direct us ? * ^exclaimed the young man 
44 Listen, M d’AVngny ' listen 1 ” Ivoirtier 
looked upon Morrel with one of those melan- 
choly smiles which bad so often made Valen- 
tine happy, and thus fixed his attention Fhen, 
having a vetted the eyes of his interlocutor on 
h » own, be glanced towards thesdoor « 


44 Do you wish me to leave ? * jaid Monel, 
sadlv 

44 Yes,” replied Noirtier 44 Alas 1 alas ! 

sir, have pit} on me 1 ” 

1 he old man’s eyes lemamed fixed on the 
dooi 

4 *MiyI U least, return? ’asked Morrel. 
\c*- * 

44 Must I leave alone * ’ 44 \«> ’ -*— • 

“Who am I to take with me?- M le Pro* 

cuuti r dii Koi? ’ “ho The doc« 

tin ~ 4 \es 

\ ou w ish to it main alone with M VilJe* 
fori «* 4 \ ls 

44 but can he understand you?” 

44 \t » ” 

4 Oh 1 said Villefut inexpressibly de- 
lighted to think the mqumes were to be made 
UUatttt — 4 oh, be satislnd I can undo* 
st xnd m> fathti * lJ A\ rigny took tht young 
m in s arm, and ltd him out of the loom A 
more than death like s»h nrc then reigned in 
the house At the end of a quarter of an 
houi a faltering footstep was hcaid, and ViUe- 
fort appealed at the door of the apaitment 
wheic D Avngny ami Moirel lnd been stay* 
ing, one absorbed m meditation, the othei 
with grief 4 \ou (an come,” he said, and 
led them back to Noirtier. Morrel looked 
attentively on Villefoit His face was ItVicJ, 
large diops rolled down his face , and in b»s 
lingers he held the fragments of a pen wlpch 
he had tom to atoms 4 Oentlemen,” he said, 
in a hoaise voice, “give me your word of 
honour that this hoinblc seeiet shall for ever 
ic mam buritd amongst mil selves ' ” The two 
men chew back 

4 I entreU >ou continue J \ lllefort 

4 But said M Mid, 44 the culprit— the 
mui deier— the assassin ’ 

4 Do not alum y< uisclf, sir, justice will be 
done sud \ illeioit 44 My fatlier lias re- 
vealed the culprit s name , my father thirsts 
foi tevengc as much as you do, jet even he 
conjuics you as 1 do to keep this secret Do 
you not, falhtr? 44 \cs,” resolutely im- 

plied Noirtiei Monel suffered an exclama- 
tion of horroi md surpnse to escape him* 
44 Oh, su ' s ud\ lllefort, arresting Maximilian 
by the um, 44 if my fathtr, the inflexible man, 
makes this request, it is because he knows, 
be assuicd, that Valentine will be terribly 
avenged Is it not so, father >” The old 
man made a sign in the affumative \ dlcfgrt 
continued — 44 fie knows me, and I have 
pledged my wprd to him Rest assured, gen- 
tlemen, that within thiee days* in a less ttpic 
than justice would demand, the revenge { shall 
have taken for the murder of my dpld will hr 
such as tg make the boldest heart tremble i j' 
and as he spoke these words he ground tup 
teeth, and grasped the old man’s senseless 
hand 

44 Will this promise be ftdfiUul, M> Nqa* 
tier?” asked Morrel, while D’Avrigny looked 
inquiringly. 
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“ Yes,” replied Noirtitr, with an expression 
of sinister joy 

“ Swen « then,” said Vdlefoit, joining the 
hands of Mom. 1 and D'Avngny 44 swcir that 

} rou will spare the hon »ui of my house, and 
eavc me to inv chiJ I I) \\rign> 

turned round in 1 utter* Invovftclk * J j, 
hut Morid, discngiging his hind, rushed to 
the bid and iftcr hiving pressed the lokl 
lips of \ ilcn* iK with his own, hurnidly left 
’ uttering a 1 i T deep g oan of despair mil 
anguish \\ t Ji iw bif i stated that all the 
servant Ini flc. 1 M dc V lilt fort was time 
foil, ol lij. I 1 j icquest M 1) \vrigny to 
supi nr l n 1 ill th I'.c m mguiums consi qui nt 
upon i duth in i 1 irgt i it > niou especially 
admit under such suspicion urrunistanccs 
It wis something tcinbk to witness the siknt 
agonv the mute dispan of \ontici who>t 
tears dently lolled down his checks Villifoit 
i cured to his study, and D \vngny lift to 
stmmoa the doctor of ihi mayoralty, whos< 
office it is to ik umn hoUict ifttr dc east and 
who is expressively named “ tht d x or of the 
dead* M Noutier could not le pirsuukd 
to quit his gi uidilul 1 Vt the end of a quar 
tei of an honi M I) Uugny returned with 
hisassutiift they i juiul tin outer ^ate closed, 
and no i s r\ int lcmunmg in thi house 
Villttorl lunisi f\u ol ligf d to open it But 
he stoppi l on tli 1 aiding , hi lul not thi 
courage to uvisit the room of death 111 
two do t us thin 1 >rc u ti ltd tli loom al uu 
Nolitur wi ne ir tht 1 d pile molunlcss 
and siknl as the toip c I It eU tint d >ct n 
approach d with llu mhfftiuin of a rvan 
Aliustome 1 to spe \ [ hill lus time amongst tli 
deael he th n hfte l th licit win h w is 
jdaccd o\ei th fi e il ji l uucliscd the 
lips 

“ VI is f s°i 1 1) \mi 6 ih ‘ sin is indeed 
dead j mu (luld f \i i ein leave ' 

4 \cs mswe <. 1 tl dntn 1 iconic illy, 
chopping tin sh et In hal rai 1 IS mtiu 
uttertd \ Ivin lif lu aisc, ritlhn^ swind the 
old man s t \es sparkled, an 1 tli h oo 1 il i t n 
understood that lit wished t > be hoi l his clul l 
He thucfori ipproathed thi be 1 ml while 
his compimorr was dipping the fingers with 
which he hul touched the lips of the corpse m 
chloudc of lime, he uncovut 1 tint cilm ancl 
pale face, which looked like that of a sleeping 
angel \ tear, which ippeared in the old 
man’s eye, t\pi eased lus llianks to the doctor 
The doctor of the dead thtn liid hi* />tout 
im bal on the comer of the table, and, having 
executed his office, was conducted out by 
D'Avngny VUlefort met them at the door of 
his stuay ; having in a few woids thanked the 
district doctor, he returned to D’ Vvngny, and 
saidf"- 

“ And now the priest ” 

11 Is there any particular priest you wish to 
pray with Valentine 9 ” asked D’Avngny. 

44 No,” said Villefort ; 44 fetch the nearest ” 
“The nearest,' said the distnct doctor, “is 


a good Italian abbe, who lives next door to 
you Shall I call on him as I pass 9 ” 

44 D’Avrignv,” sud Villefort, “be so kind, 
I beseech you, as to accompany this gentle- 
man Hue is the key of the door, so that 
you can go m and out as you please ; you will 
bring the priest with vou, and will oblige me 
by introducing him into my child's loom ” 

44 Do you wish to see mm?''— “I only 
wish to be ilonc Vou will excuse me, will 
you not 9 V pnest can understand a father’s 
grief ” Vnd M de\ tllcfort, giving the key 
t> I) Vui^ny, again bade laiewell to tht 
strange cl > toi and letued to his study, where 
he begin to work l or some tcnyaci aments 
work is a iuiu.ll} feu all afflictions As tht 
doctors cut red the street, they siw a man in a 
cassock stan Ung on the threshold of the next 
door 44 I his is the abbe of whom T spoke ” 
said the doitor to D Avrigny DAvngny 
accosted the finest “Sir,' he said, 44 are 
sou disposed to confu igrtat obligation on an 
unhappy father who lias just lost his daughter 9 
I n\c in M »lt \ llkfoit, the / ocunut du tot ” 

4 Ah 1 said the priest in a maikcd Itilian 
\ccuit “\es, 1 have hcaid that death is in 
that house ' 

44 Then I need not tell vou what kind of 
seiv ie he requires of you ” 

14 I was about to oiler rmself, su said the 
piKjt , “it is oui mission to foie till our 

< lut ie s ’ “ It is a voting girl 

4 I know it, sir the sen mts wlic fled from 
the huts informed me I abo know th it her 
name is Valentine, and I hue ahe ul\ prayed 

fnhu “Ih ink you sir, saidl) Vsngny, 

since you have commenced your sacred 
otiiu , deign to to itinue it Coim an 1 watch 
by tht dead, and all the wretched limily will 
1 e ate ful to you ’ 

4 1 am g ung, n ancl I do not hesitate to 
say tint no pravus will be moie ftmnt thin 
mine , D’4vngu\ took the priest a hand, and 
without meeting Villefort who was engaged 
in 1ns study, tln\ uached Valentins^ room, 
which on the following night w is to be occu 
pied by the undu*akers On eitermg the 
room, JNoirtiei s e\es nvt those of the abbe, 
and no doubt lie read some paiticular expres 
sion in them, for he lemuned m the loom 
1) \vrigny iccommuidcd the att« ntion of the 4 
priest to the living as well as to the dead, and 
the abbe promised to devote his prayers to 
Valentine and his attentions to Noirtier In 
order, doubtless, that he might not be dis 
turbed while fu lulling his sacred mission, the 
priest, as soon as D'Avngny departed, rose, 
and not only bolted the door through which 
the doctor had just left, but also that leading 
to Madame de Villefort’s room. 
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chapter lii. 

DANGLARS* ‘SIGNATURE. 

The next morning rose sad and cloudy. 
During the night the undertakers had executed 
their melancholy office, and folded the corpse 
in the winding-sheet, which, whatever may be 
said about the equality of death, is at least a 
last proof of the luxury so pleasing in life. 
This winding-sheet was nothing more than a 
beautiful piece of cambric, which the young 
girl had bought a fortnight before. During 
the evening, two men, engaged tor the pur- 
pose, had carried Noirlier from Valentine’s 
room into Ids own, and, contrary to all expec- 
tation, there was. no difficulty in withdrawing 
him from his child. The Abbe Busoni had 
watched till daylight, and then left without 
calling any one. D’Avrigny returned aliout 
eight o’clock in the morning ; lie met Villeforl 
on his way to Noirticr’s room, and accom- 
panied him to see how the old man had slept. 
They found him in the large arm-chair, which 
served him for a bed, enjoying a calm, nay, 
almost a smiling sleep. They both stood in 
amazement at the door. 

“See,” said D’Avrigny to Villefort, “nature 
knows how to alleviate the deepest sorrow. 
No one can say M. Noirtier did not love his 
child, and yet he sleeps.” — —“Yes, you are 
right,” replied Villefort, surprised ; 41 he sleeps, 
indeed ! And this is the more strange, since 
the least contradiction keeps him awake all 
night. ” 

“Grief has stunned him,” replied D’Aviigny; 
and they both returned thoughtfully to the 

study of the procureur du rot. “ See, I 

have not slept,” said Villeforl, showing his 
undisturbed bed ; grief does not stun me. I 
have not been in bed for two nights ; but 
then look at my desk j see what I have written 
during these two days and ftights. I have 
filled those papers, and have made out the 
accusation against the assassin Benedetto. Oh, 
work ! work ! my passion, my joy, my de- 
light ! it is for thee to alleviate my sorrows ! ” 
and he convulsively grasped the hand of 
D’Avrigny. . 

“ Do you require my services now ? ” asked 
D’Avrigny. 

* “ No,” said Villefort; “only return again 

at eleven o’clock ; at twelve the — the — oh, 
Heavens 1 my poor, poor child ! ” and the 
procureur du roi , again becoming a man, lifted 

. up his eyes and groaned. 

“Shall you be present in >the reception 

room ? ” ** No ; 1 have a cousin who has 

undertaken this sad office. I shall work, 
doctor — when I work I forget everything.” 
And, indeed, no sooner had the doctor left the 
room than he was again absorbed in study. 
On the doorsteps D’Avrigny met the cousin 
whom Villefort had mentioned, a personage 
as insignificant in our story as in the world he 
occupied— one of those beings devoted from 


their birth to make themselves useful to others. 
He was punctual, di eased in bldtk, with a 
crape round his hat, and presented himself at 
his cousin’s with a face made up for the occa- , 
sion, and which he could alter as might be 
required. At twelve o’clock the mourning- 
coaches rolled into the paved court, and the j 
Rue du Faubourg St. Honore was filled with a 
crowd of idlers, equally pleased to witness the 
festivities or the mourning of the rich, and 
who rush with the same avidity to a funeral 
procession as to the marriage of a duchess. 
Gradually the reception-room filled, and some 
of our old friends made their appearance — we 
mean Debray, Chateau- Renault, and Beau- 
champ, accompanied by all the leading men 
of the .day at the bar, in literature, or the 
army, for M. do Villefort moved in the first 
Parisian circles, less owing to his social posi- 
tion than to his personal merit. The cousin 
standing at the door ushered in the guests, 
and it was rather a relief to the indifferent to 
see a person as unmoved as themselves, and 
who did not exact a mournful face or forced' 
tears, as would have been the case with a 
father, a brother, or a lover. Those who 
were acquainted soon formed into little groups. 
One of these was composed of Debray, Cha- 
teau -Kenaud, and Beauchamp. 

“Poor giil!” said Debray, like the rest, 
paying an involuntary tribute to the sad event, 
— “ poor gill ! so young ! so rich ! so beauti- 
ful ! Could you have imagined this scene, 
Chateau Kenaud, when wc saw her, at the 
most three weeks ago, about to sign that con- 
tract ? ' 

A Indeed, no ! ” said Chateau-Uenaud. 

° Did you know her ? ” “ 1 spoke to hdr 

once or twice at Madame tie Morcerfs amongst 
the rest ; she appeared to me charming, though 
rather melancholy. Where is her step-mother? 
Do you know ? 

“ She is spending the day with the wife of 
the worthy gentleman who is receiving us?” 

44 Who is he ?” 

“ Whom do you mean?” 

“The gentleman who receives us? Is he a 
deputy ? ” 

“ Oh, no. I am condemned ^o witness those 
gentlemen every day,” said Beauchamp ; “but 
he is perfectly unknown to me.” 

, “Have you mentioned this death in your 
paper ? ” 

“It has been mentioned ; but the article is 
not mine ; indeed, I doubt if it will please M. 
Villefort, for it says, that if four successive 
deaths had happened anywhere else than m 
the house of the procureur du rot, he would 
have interested himself somewhat more about 
it.” 

“ Still,” said Chateau-Renaud, “ Qpctor 
Avrigpy, who attends my mother, declares he 
is in despair about it. But whom are you 
seeking, Debray ?” 

“Iam seeking the Count of Mdfite-CrutOt* 
said the young man. 
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44 I met him on the Boulevard, on my road 
k here/ 1 said Beauchamp. 44 I think he is about 
to leave Paris ; he was going to his banker.” 

“His banker? Danglars is his banker, is 
he not ? ” a.sked Chateau- Renaud of Debray. 

44 I believe so,” replied the secretary, with 
slight uneasiness. 44 But Monte-Cristo is not 
the only one I miss here ; 1 do not see 
Morrel.” 

, 44 Morrel ! Do they know him ? ” asked 

Ch&teau-Kcnauri. 44 1 think lie had only been 
introduced to Madame de Villefort.” 

“Still he ought to have been here,” said 
Debray. 44 I wonder what will be talked 
about to-night ; this funeral is the news of the 
day. But hush ! here comes our Minister of 
Justice ; he will feel obliged to make some little 
speech to the cousin.” And the three young 
men drew near to listen. Beauchamp told the 
truth when he said, that on lii.s road to the 
funeral he had met Monte-Cristo, who was 
directing his steps towards the Rue de Ja 
Chaussee d’Antin to M. Danglars*. The 
banker saw the carriage of the count enter the 
court-yard, and advanced to meet him with a 
sad, though affable smile. “ Well ! ” said he, 
extending his hand lo Monte-Cristo, “ I sup- 
pose you have come to sympathize with me, 
for indeed misfortune has taken possession of 
my house. When I perceived you, I was just 
asking myself whether I had not wished harm 
towards those poor Morcerfs, which would 
have justified the provcib of ‘ lie who wishes 
misfortune to happen to others experiences 
them himself.* Well ! on my word of honour, 
I answered, * No ! 1 I wished no ill to Mor- 
cerf; he was a little proucl, perhaps, for a 
man who, like myself, had risen from nothing ; 
Jyit we all have our faults. l)o you know, 
count, that, persons of om time of life — nut 
that you belong lo the cla^s, you are still a 
young man, but, as I was saying, persons of 
our tune of life — have been veiy unfortunate 
this year. For example, look at the puritanical 
procureur du roi , who had just lost his daugh- 
ter, and in fact nearly all his family in so 
singular a manner ; Mnrcerf dishonoured and 
dead ; and then myself, covered with ridicule 

through the villany of Benedetto : besides ” 

“ Resides what i ” asked the count. 

“ Alas ! do you not know ?** 

44 What new calamity ? ” 

44 My daughter ” 

44 Mademoiselle Danglars ? ’* 

44 Eugenie has left us l ” 

44 Good heavens! what are you telling me?*’ 
44 The truth, my dour count. Oh, how 
happy you must be in not having either wife 
or children i ” 

44 Do you think so?” “Indeed I do.” 

VAnd so Mademoiselle Danglars ** 

44 She could not endure the insuit offered to 
us by that wretch, so she asked permission to 
travel.”— And is she gone ? ” 

•‘The other night she left.” 

• With Madame Danglars ? ” 


44 No, with a relation. But stilly we have 
quite lost our dear Eugenie; for I doubt 
whether her pride will ever allow her to re- 
turn to France.” 

44 Still, baron,” said Monte-Cristo, 44 family 
griefs, or indeed any other affliction which 
would crush a man whose child was hjjs only 
tieasurc, are endurable to a nrillionnaire. 
Philosophers may well say, and practical men 
will always support the opinion, that money 
mitigates many trials ; and if you admit the 
efficacy of this sovereign balm, you ought to 
be very easily consoled ; you, ilie king of 
finance, who form the intersecting point of all 
the powers in Europe, nay, the wor,Id ! ” 

Danglars looked at him obliquely, as though 
to ascertain whether he spoke seriously. 
44 Yes,” he answeicd, “if a fortune brings 
consolation, I ought to be consoled ; I am 
rich.” 44 So rich, dear sir, that your for- 

tune resemble*, the Pyramids : if you wished 
to demolish them, you could not ; if it were 
possible, you would not dare ! ** Danglars 
smiled at the good-natured pleasantry of the 
count. “That reminds me, he said, “that 
when you entered, I was on the point of sign- 
ing tive little bonds; I have aheady signed 
two, will you allow me to do the same to the 
others ? ” “ Pray do so.” 

There was a moment’s silence, during 
which the noise of the banker's pen was alone 
heard, while Monte-Cristo examined the gilt 
mouldings of the ceiling. “Are they Spanish, 
Iiaytian, or Neapolitan bonds? ” .said Monte- 
Cristo. 44 Neither,” said Danglats, smiling ; 
“they are bonds on the Bank of France, payable 
lo the bearer. Slay,” he added, 44 count, you 
who may be called the emperor, if I claim the 
title of king of finance, have you many pieces 
of paper of this m/o, curb worth a million ? ** 

The count took the papers, which Danglars 
had so proudly presented to him, into his 
hands, and read 

44 To the Governor of the Bank. Please to 
pay to my order, from the fund deposited by 
me, the sum of a trillion. 

44 Baron Danglars.” 

44 One, two, three, four, five,” said Monte- 
Cristo ; 44 five millions ! why, what a Crcesys 
you are ! 44 This is how I transact bust; 

ness 1 ” said Danglars. 44 It is really wonder- 
ful,” said the count ; “above all, if, as I sup- 
pose, it is payable at sight.”—— 44 It is, in- 
deed,” said Danglars. 

44 It is a fine thing to have such credit j 
really, it is only, in France these things are 
done. Five millions on five little scraps of 
paper !— it must be seen to be believed.” 

44 You do not doubt it ? **— 44 No.” 

44 You say so with an accent — stay, you 
shall be convinced : take my clerk to the hank, 
and you will see h : m leave it with an ortfer on 
the Treasury tor the same sum.”— "No !” 
said Monte-Cristo, folding the five notes, 
44 most decidedly not ; the thing is so curious. 


Juwi AjtS; 

J will make the •experiment myself I am 
credited on you for six millions. I hav e draw n 
nine hundred thousand francs, you the u fort 
still owe me five millions md a hunched thoy 
sand francs. I will tike ihe live snaps of 
paper that I now hold is bond*, with join 
signature alone, and here is a receipt m full 
for the six millions between us I had pu 
plied it beforehind, f >r J am mueh wi wain of 
money to day ” And Moult C nsto plan d thi 
bonds m his pocket with out hind^ while. with 
the other he held out the nccipt lc> Danglars 
It a thunderboll h id fallen it tilt Innl ti ft el 
he could not Ime expenciieed gre Uer tci « »r 
“ \\ hit ' ’ ht st unmutd, ‘ do vou me m to 
tike that money 7 ivust me, t\au me 
but I owe his money to the hospitil, a deposit 
which 1 promised to j iv this mouinu 

“Oh* well, then sud Monti Custo, “J 
im not partuulai about these tut note j iy 
me m a different fmni , 1 wishi i, li jin tun 
osity to tile tin sc, that I might Dc il 1< ti 
say, that without am ulvicc or pup ml on the 
home of Danplais had paid me hit millions 
without a minute s di hy , it wi uld b iu 1 >m n 
so icnnikable But lieu ai \ < m l < nds 
I ly me difieitntly , and he lit l l tin bond 
tow irds Danglirs, who e ze 1 thin 111 e i 
vul uie extending its tliws to withhold the 
food attempted ti be wusttd fiom ir Su 1 
denly he ullitd, nnd a violent ell it l it 
slum himself, and ihtn a snide iduallv 
widened the Ratines of hi> distuil e toun 
tenance 

“Certainly,” he said, “your receipt is 
money * 

“Oh, deal, us; and if you w. le it Rome 
the house of Ihomson and lunch would 
male no moil dillieultv about paving the 
money on my uct ipt tli iu y ou h iv e just dom 
“Pardon me, count, pinion me ’ 

“Then 1 nny keep thix monn 
“\e$,”said fUnjlars, wlu|^ the perspna 
lion started fiom the loots of his hur “ Ves, 
keep it - ktt p it ” 

Monte Custo lcpliccd the notes in his 
pocket with that indesenbabh expression 
which seemed to say, “ Cfcne, reflect , if you 
repent theie is still time ” 

" No,” said Danglars, “no, decidedly no ; 
keep my signatures But you know none are 
•so formal as bankers in tran-»icting business , 
I intended llus money for the hospital-., and 1 
seemed to be robbing them if I did not pay 
them with these precise bonds How absurd 1 
as if one crown w'as not as good as another 
Excuse me ; ” and he began to laugh loudly, 

but nervously “Certainly, 1 excuse you,” 

said Monte Cnsto, graciously, “and pocket 
them,” And he placed the bonds m his 
pocket-book # 

“But,” said Danglars, “there is still a sum 
of one hundied thousand francs?” 

“Oh 1 a mere nothing,” said Monte Cnsto. 
“The balance would come to about that sum ; 
tnyt keep it, and we shall be quits.” 

• A 
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1 ' Count,” said Danglars, “ are you speaking 
seriously ? ” 

“ I ne\er joke with lnnkeix,” saw! Monte* 
Cnsto m a freezing m inner, w Inch repelled lm- 
pertintnce ; and he turned to tin dooi, just as 
the \ ikt dc chamhie announced - “ M de 
i boviDe, receiver gcntral ol the hospitals ” 

‘ J/tr foi f said Monte t nsto , * 1 think I 
mined just m time to obtain voui ignitues, 
or liny would hast been di puud with nu 
1 Danglirs igun became pil , md hisUned 
to (induct tin. count out Monu ( nMo ex- 
ch inge 1 imunomous bow with M ck ] i ilk, 

I who w is standing m the waiiin*. io< tu .ml 
who w is uitioduetd into Dingleix uioiu ax 
so n ax tin c.( u il h 1 1 1 ft 1 Iu i umt «ul 
fut w s illuuinnttd l\ if ini mik as he 
. notice 1” the poitfoho wlmh tile, ituivei- 
uncial held in his hind \t the dooi he 
found his c mnage md wa nun ehalc ly 
I driven to the bulk Meanwliil DmglftS, 
Hpitssin' ill emotion, advance 1 t > mc.it the 
I umvti genual We nc d not xiy that ft 
smile of < ondcsccnsion w n s st imped upon his 
lips “(rewd morning ritdioi' «■ n l lie; 
‘ foi I witu im tiling it is the eiai tor who 

visits me 4 \eu nc light, baron,’ an 

svvcied M de Nov die 4 tic Ik jut Ispicsmt 
. themselves to \ uthiou^limc . the. widows ind 
•oiphins dqute mi to incut ilms to the 
im< » nt o five millions fiun you * 

‘Anclvtt they * ivoiph ms m to be. pitied,” 

I sul Diniriiis wishing to pio'ong tm jt st 

“locu thing 1 lie I am in their 

name,” said M dc Bov lilt , “ 1 ut did you 
receive my litter yc xterd iy * * 

‘i\es 5 — “1 hive hi ought my recc ipt.” 

“ My dt ir M clt Bov ilk, your widows and 
orphans must oblige me bv waiting twenty foui 
hours, since M eh M nk C nsto, whom you 
inst s iw lc ivinp h i vou tbl set him, t. 
thud «• *— — “ ' es wc 11 ■* ’ 

“Well, M de Monte t nsto has just carried 
ofl then five nullie ns 

“ l!ov\ so ? ’ “ The count had unlimited 

ci edit upon me , a credi opened by Ihomson 
and I • renrh, of Rome ; ht came to demand 
five millions at o me, winch I paid linn with 
cheques on the bank; my funds ate deposited 
there , and you can understand »that if J draw 
out ten millions on the same day, it will appear 
rather strange to the governor. Two days 
will be a dihertnt thing,’ said Danglars, 
smiling 

“ C omc,” said Boville, with a tone of entire 
incredulity ; “ h\e millions to that gentleman 
who just left, nnd who Ixmcd to me as though 

he knew me 1 ” “ Ft i haps he knows you, 

though you do not know him ; M. dc Monte- 
Custo knows everybody ” 

“ Five millions 1 ” “ Here is his receipt 

Believe your own eyes ” M de NovilkPtook 
the paffer Danglars presented him, and *ead,*- 
“ Received of Baion Danglars the sum of 
five millions one hundred thousand francs} 
which will be repaid whenever he pleases by 
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the house of Thomson and French, of 
Romte. ” Cl 

“ It is really true,” said De Boville. 

“ Do you know the house of Thomson and 

French ? ” “ Yes, I once had business to 

transact with it to the amount of 200,000 
francs ; but, since then, I have not hcnrd it 

mentioned ” “It is one of the best houses 

in Europe,” said Danglars, carelessly throwing 
down the*receipt on his desk. 

41 And he had five millions in your hands 
alone ! Why, this Count of Monte-Cristo 

must be a nabob ! ” 14 Indeed, I do not 

know what he is ; he has three unlimited 
credits : one on me, one on Ro'hschild, one on 
Lafitte : and, you see,” lie added, carelessly, 

“ he has given me the preference, by leaving 
a balance of 100,000 francs." M. dc Boville 
manifested signs of extraordinary admiration. 

41 1 mu.t viMl him,” he said, 44 and obtiyn 

some pnu.i grant fiom him.” “Oh ! you 

may make sure of him ; his charities alone 
amount to 20,000 francs per month.” 

“ It is magnificent ! I will set before him 
the example of Madame de Morccrf and her 

son. ” 1 1 What example ? ” 

44 They gave all their fortune to the hospi- 
tals.” — “ What fortune?” 

“Their own— M. de Morccrfs, who is 
deceased.” 

14 For what reason ? ” 44 Because they 

would not spend money so guiltily acquired.* 

44 And what are they to live upon ? ’ 

44 The mother retires into the country, and 
the son enters the army.” 

44 Well, I must confess, these are scruples.” 

44 1 registered their deed of gift yesterday.” 

44 And how much did they possess? ” 

44 Oh, not much ! fiom twelve to thirteen 
hundred thousand francs. But to return to 
our millions. ” 

44 Certainly,” said Danglars, in the most 
natural tone in the world. 44 Are you, then, > 

pressed for this money?” 44 Yes ; for the cx- ' 

animation of our cash takes place to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow ! — Why did you not tell me so 
before? Why, it is as good as a century ! At 
what hour does the examination take place ? ” 
“ At two o'clock. ” 

44 Send at twelve,” said Danglars, smiling, 
M. de Boville said nothing, but nodded his 
head and look up the portfolio. 4 4 Now I 
think of it, you can do better,*’ said Danglars. 

44 How do you mean ? ** 

“ The receipt of M. de Monte-Cristo is as 
good as money ; take it to Rothschild’s or 
Lafitte’s, and* they will take it of you directly.” 

44 What, though payable at Rome?” 

“ Certainly ; it will only cost you a discount 1 
of five or 6,000 francs.” The receiver started 
back. “ Ma foi / ” he said, 44 1 prefer waiting 
till tomorrow. What a proposition ! ” 

“I thought, perhaps,” said Danglars, with 
supreme impertinence , 41 that you had a defi- 
ciency to make up ? ” 

-..« w Indeed,” said the receiver, 44 And if 


that were the ease, it would be worth while to 
make some sacrifice.” 

44 Thank you ; no, sir,” 44 Then it will 

be to-morrow?” 

44 Yes ; but without fail.” “Ah ! you are 

laughing at me : send to-morrow at twelve, 
and the bank shall be informed. ” ’ 

44 I will come myself.” 44 Better still, 

since it will afford me the pleasure of seeing 
you.” They shook hands. “By the way, 
said M. de Jtoville, “are you not going to tho 
funeral of poor Mademoiselle de Villefort, 
which I met on my road here ? “ No,” 

said the hanker : 44 1 have appeared rather 
ridiculous since that affair of Benedetto, so I 
remain in the background.” 

44 Bah ! you are wrong. How were you to 
blame in that affair ? ” 

“Listen! — When one bears an irreproach- 
able name, as I do, one is rather sensitive.” 

“ Everybody pities you, sir; and, above all, 
Mademoiselle Danglars !” 

44 Poor Eugenie ! ” said Danglars ; 44 do you 
know she is going to embrace a religious life?” 

“No.” “Alas! it is unhappily but too true. 

The day after the event, she decided on leaving 
Palis with a nun of her acquaintance : they are 
gone to seek a very strict convent in Italy or 

Spain.” “ Oh ! it is terrible ! ” and M. de 

Boville retired with this exclamation, after ex- 
pressing acute sympathy with the father. But 
he had scarcely left before Danglars, with an 
energy of action those can alone understand 
who have seen Robert Macairc represented by 
Frederic, exclaimed, — 44 Fool ! ! ! ” Then en- 
closing Monte-Cristo’s receipt iu a little 
pocket-book, he added : — 4 ‘ Yes, come at 
twelve o’clock ; I shall then be far away ! ” 
Then he double-locked his door ; emptied all 
his drawers, collected about fifty thousand 
francs in bank-notes, burned several papers, 
left others exposed to view, and then com- 
menced writing a letter which he addressed: — 
44 To Madame la Baronne Danglars.” 

“I will place it on her table myself to- 
night,” he murmured. Then taking a pass- 
port from his drawer, he said, — “ Good ! it is 
available for two months longer.” 


CHAPTER LIII. 

THE CEMETERY OP PfiRB-LA'CHAISK. 

M. de Boville had indeed met the funeral 
recession which conducted Valentine to 
er last home on earth. The weather was 
dull and stormy, a cold wind shook the few re- 
maining yellow leaves from the boughs of the 
trees, and scattered them amongst the crowd 
which filled the Boulevards. M. de Villefort, 
a true Parisian, considered the cemetery of 
P^re-la-Chaise alone worthy of receiving the 
mortal remain^ of a Parisian family ; there* 
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atone the corpse^ b longing to him would be 
surrounded by worthy associates He had 
iheiefore purchased a vault which wafc quickly 
occupied by members of his family On the 
front of the monument was inscribed 44 1 he 
families of Saint Meran and Villefort,’ for 
such had been the last wish expressed by poor 
Renee, Valentine’s mother The pompous 
procession, theitiore, wended its way towards 
Pere la Chaise from tht I aubourg Saint 
Honore. Having crossed Paws, it passed 
thiough the haubouig du Temple, then lcav 
ing the cxtaior B mlevards, it reached tht 
cemetcrj More than lilt) private carriages 
followed the twtnty mourning coaches, and 
behind tlfem moie than five hunditd persons 
joined in the pi occssion foot 

iheselast consisted of all the young people, 
whom Valentines death had struck like a 
thunderbolt , and who, notwithstanding the raw 
chilliness of the season could not refrun fiom 
pa) ing a last tribute to the mcmoiy of the 
ixiutiful, chaste, and adorille gul, thus cut 
ofl in the flewei of her )outh As they left 
Pans, an equip igc with lour horses, at full 
speed, was setn to u raw up suddtnlv it con 
tamed Monte kri to lhe count ltfl the cai 
nagc and mingled in the ciowd who ft lluwcd 
on foot Chateau Renaud perceived linn , and 
immediately alighting from his c >upe joint d 
him The crunt looked attentively through 
every opening m tht crowd , he was evidently 
watching foi some one, but his search ended 
in disappointment 44 M here is Monti ? ” he 
asked 44 do cither of these gentlemen know 
wheie he is ? ” 

44 We have already asked that question,” 
said C hileau Renaud, “for none of us have 
setn him The count was silent, but con 
tmued ti gaze around him At length they 
arrived at the cemetery The piercing eye of 
Monte Cristo glancca through clusters of 
bushes ind tiees, and was sodh relieved from 
all anxiety, for he saw a shadow glide between 
tht )tw trees, and Monte Cnsto recognized 
him whom he sought A funeral m this 
magnificent necropolis gfnerafly presents the 
same aspect at all times black figures, are 
seen scattered in the long white avenues , a 
silence of earth and heaven is alone broken by 
tht noise made by the crackling branches of 
1 hedges, planted round the monument* , then 
follows the melancholy chant of the priests, 
mingled now and then with a sob of anguish, 
escaping from some female concealed under a 
mass of flower. The shadow Monte Cnsto 
had remarked passed rapidly behind the tomb 
of Abelard and Hdlose, and placed itself 
close to lhe horses’ heads belonging to 
the hearse, and following the undertaker’s 
men, arrived with*them at the spot appointed 
for the buna] Each person's attention was 
occupied. Monte Cnsto saw nothing but the 
shadow, which no one else observed. Twice 
the count left the ranks to see whether the 
object of his Interest had any coiuysaled weapon 


beneath his clothes When the procession 
stopped, this shadow was rdbognkcd as 
Moirel ; who, with his coat buttoned up to 
his throat, his face h\id, and convulsively 
crushing his hat bttween his hngers, leaning 
against a tree, situated on an elevation com* 
minding the mausoleum, so that none oF the 
funeral details could escape lus observation. 

1 vei> thing was conducted in the usual manner 
A few mtn, the least impressed of all by the 
scene, pronounced \ discourse some deploring 
this piematme death , others expatiating on 
the grief of the fathc l , and one very ingenious 
pet son quoted the fict of \ dentine having 
solicited pardon of 1 < r t ithei foi criminals on 
whom the arm of justice was ready to fall; 
until at length they exhausted their stores of 
metaphor in 1 mournful speeches 

Monte Cristo heard and saw nothing, or 
•ather he only siw Monel, whose calmness 
had a frightful effect on those who knew 
what was passing in his hcait “See 1 ” 
said lit iuch imp, pouting out Morrel to 
Dcbray “What is he doing up theie?” 
And they called Chatciu keniuds attention 

to him 4 How palt he is 1 said C hateau- 

Rcnaud, shuddenng — “He is cold’ * said 

Dcbray 44 Not at all,” said Ch&teau- 

kenaud, slowly , 44 1 think he is violently 
agitated He is very susceptible * — -“Bah I” 
sai 1 Debray , 44 ht scarcely kntw Mademoiselle 

dc V illetort , you said so yourself ” 44 True. 

Still I remember he danced three times with 
her nl Madame de Moicerf s Do you recpl 
led that ball, count, where you produced such 

an pficct ? ' 4 No, I do not,” replied 

Monte C nsto without even knowing of what 
oi to whom he was speaking so much was he 
occupied in watching Monel, who was hold- 
ing his breath with emotion “ The discoifffee 
is over fircwell, gentlemen,’ said the count. 
And he disappeared without anyone seeing 
w hither he went 1 he funeral Ixing over, the 
guests returned to Pans Chateau Renaud 
looked for a moment f:>r Morrel , but while 
watching the departure of the count, Morrel 
had quitted bis post, and Ch&teau Renaud, 
failing m his saarch, joined Debray and Beau- 
champ • 

Monte Cristo concealed himself bthind a 
large tomb, and waited the arrival of Morrel, 
who, by degrees, approached the tomb now 
abandoned by spectators and workmen Morrel 
threw a glance around, but liefore it reached 
the spot occupied by Monte C nsto, the latter 
had advanced yet nearer, still unpcrceived. 
The young man knelt dow n The count, with 
outsti etched neck, and glaring eyes, stood m 
an attitude ready to pounce upon Morrel upon 
the first occasion Morrel bent his head till 
it touched the stone, then clutching the gpating 
with bpth hands, he murmured, — “ Oh * 
Valentine 1 ” The count’s heart was pierced 
by the utterance of these two words^ he stepped 
forward, and touching theyoung man ’ssbouloer, 
said,—* 14 I was looking for you, my fnend^ 






Monte-Cristo expected a burst of passion, but 
he.was deceived, for Morrel, turning round, 
ssdd with calmness, — 

•* u You see I was praying.” The scrutinizing 
glance of the count searched the young man , 
from head to foot. He then seemed more easy. 1 

“ Shall I drive you back to Paris ? ” he ; 
asked.— 4 * No, thank you.” 

4 * Do you wish anything ? ” ** Leave me 

’i^pray?” * The count withdrew without op- 
position, but it was only to place himself in a 
situation where he could watch every movement 
of Morrel, who at length rose, brushed the dust 
from his knees, and turned towards Palis, 
Without once looking back, lie walked slowly 
down the Rue tie la Roquet te. The count, 
dismissing his carriage, followed him about a 
hundred paces behind. Maximilian crossed 
the canal, and entered the Rue Meslay by the 
Boulevards. Five minutes after the door had 
been dosed on Morrcl’s entrance, it was again 
opened for the count. Julie was at the entrance 
of the garden, where she was attentively watch- 
ing Pcnelon, who, entering with zeal into his 
profession of a gardener, was very busy graft- 
ing' some Bengal roses. “ Ah, count ! ” she 
exclaimed, with the delight manifested by 
every member of the family whenever lie 
visited the Rue Meslay. 44 Maximilian has just 
returned, has he not, madanie ? ” asked the j 
count. j 

44 Yes, I think I saw him pass : but pray, | 
ciOl Emmanuel.” 

11 Excuse me, madame, but I must go up to 
Maximilian’s room this instant,” replied Monte- 
Cristo. ** I have something of the greatest 
importance to tell him. ” 

. 44 Go, then,” she said, with a charming 
smile, which accompanied him until he had 
diftippeared. Monte- Cristo soon ran up the 
staircase conducting from the ground- floor to ! 


. “ I beg a thousand pardons.!’* said 
count; “there is nothing the matter, hut I 
slipped down and broke one of your panes of, 
glass with my elbow. Since it is open, 1 will' 
take advantage of it to entpr your room > -d,o . 
not. disturb yourself— do not disturb yourself !” 
And passing his hand through the broken glatoi, 
the count opened the door. Morrel, evidently 
discomposed, came to meet Monte-Cristo, less* 
with the intention of receiving him than to ex- 
clude his entry. “ Ma foi /” said Monte- 
Cristo, rubbing his elbow, “it’s all your 
servant’s fault ; your stairs arc so polished,, it 
is like walking on glass. 1 ’-— 44 Are you hurt# 
sir? ” coldly asked Morrel. 

“I believe not. But what arc ybu about 
there ? vou were writing.” 

“ I ?’’ “ Your fingers are stained with 

ink.” 

4 * Ah, true, I w r as writing. I do sometimes, 
soldier though I am ” 

Monte-Cristo advanced into the room ; 
Maximilian was obliged to let him pass, but 
he followed him. “You were writing?” said 
Monte-Cristo, with a searching look. 

44 1 have already had the honour of telling 
you I was,” said MorreL 

The count looked around him. “Your 
pistols are beside your desk,” said Monte- 
Cristo, pointing with his linger to the pistols 
on the table. 

“ I am on the point of starting on a journey.” 

replied Morrel, disdainfully. 14 My friend !” 

exclaimed Monte-Cristo, in a tone of exquisite 

sw eetness. “ Sir ? ” “ My friend, my 

dear Maximilian, do not make a hasty resolu- 
tion, I entreat you.” 

44 1 make a hasty resolution? ” said Morrel, 
shrugging his shoulders ; 41 is there anything ex- 
traordinary in a journey ? — 1 “ Maximilian,” 

said the count, 44 let us both lay aside the mask 


Maximilian s room ; when he reached the 
landing he listened attentively, but all was still. 
Like many old houses occupied by a single 
family, the room door was panelled with glass. 
But it was locked, Maximilian was shut in, 
and it was impossible to see what was passing 
in the room, owing to a red curtain being 
drawn before the glass. The count’s anxiety 
was manifested by a bright colour, which 
seldom appeared on the face of that impassible 
man. 

“What shall I do?” he uttered, and re- 
flected for a moment : “ shall I ring ? No, 
the sound of a bell, announcing a visitor, will 
but accelerate the resolution of one in Maxi- 
milian’s situation, and then the bell would be 
followed by a louder noise.” Monte-Cristo 
trembled from head to foot, and as if his de- 
termination had been taken, with the rapidity 
pf lighting he struck one of the panes of gloss 
with his elbow $ the glass was shivered, to 
atoms, then withdrawing the curtain, he saw 
Morrel, who had been writing at his desk, 
bound from his seat at the noise of the broken 
window* - 


we have assumed. You no more deceive me 
with that false calmness than I impost upon 
you with my frivolous solicitude. You can 
understand, can you not, that to have acted as 
I have done, to have broken those windows, 
to have intruded on fhc solitude of a friend — 
you can understand, that to have done all this 
I must have been actuated by real uneasiness, 
or rather by a terrible conviction. Month 
you are going to destroy yourself ! ” 

“Indeed, count ! ” said Morrel, shudder- 1 
ing ; “what ha$ put this into your head?” 

41 1 tell you that you are about to destroy 

yourself,” continued the count, “and here, is 
the proof of what I say ; ” and approaching 
the desk he removed the sheet of paper which 
Morrel had placed over the letter he had 
begun, and took the letter in his hapds. 

Morrel rushed forward to t&r It from him. ' 
But Monte-Cristo, perceiving his intention, 
seized his wrist with his iron grasp. “ You 
wish to destroy yourself,” said the count, 

44 you have written it.” 44 Well!” said 

Morrel, changing his expression ealmpess 
for ope of violence ; wett 1 owl JfT do fn* 
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tend to turn tliis pistol against myself, 
who shall prevent me? who will dare pre- 
vent me? All my hopes are blighted, my 
heart is broken, my life a burden, everything 
around me is sad and mournful ; earth has 
become distasteful to me, and human voices 
distract me. It is a mercy to let me die, for if 
I live I shall lose my reason and become mad. 
When, sir, I tell you all this with tears of 
heartfelt anguish, can you reply that 1 am 
wrong, can you prevent my putting an end to 
my miserable existence? Tell me, sir, could 
you have the courage to do so ? ” 

“ Yes, Morrel,” said Monte-Cristo, with a 
calmness frhich contrasted strangely with the 
young man’s excitement ; “yes, I would do so.” 

*• You : ” exclaimed Morrel, with increasing 
anger and reproach ; “ you, who have deceived 
me wuli faKc hopes, who have cheered and 
soothed me with vain promises, when 1 might, 
if not have saved hei, at least have seen her 
die in my amis ; you, who pretend to under- 
stand everything, even the hidden sources of 
knowledge ! 3011 who enact the part of a 
guardian angel upon caith, and could not 
even find an antidote to a poison administered 
to a young girl ! Ah ! sir, indeed, you would 
inspire me with pity, were you not hateful in 
my eyes.” “ Morrel ! ** 

“Yes: you tell me to lay aside the mask, 
and I will do so ! Be satisfied 1 When you 
spoke to me at the cemetery I answered you, 
my heart was softened ; when you arrived 
here, 1 allowed you to enter. But since you 
abuse my confidence, since you have devised 
a new lortuu* after I thought I had exhausted 
them all, then. Count of Monte-C’r.slo, my 
pretended benefactor,— then, Count of Monte- 
Cristo, the universal guardian, be satisfied, 
you shall witness the death of your friend ; ” 
and Monel, with a maniacal laugh, again 
rushed towards the pistols, — 5-“ And I again 
repeat, you shall not commit suicide.” 

“ Hi* 1 vent me, then ! ” replied Morrel, with 
another struggle, which, like the first, failed in 
releasing him from the count’s iron grasp. 

“I will prevent you.* “And who are 

you, then, that arrogate to yourself this tyran- 
nical right over free and rational beings ? ” 

“Who am I?” repeated Monte-Cristo. 

> “ Listen : I am the only man in the world 
having the right to say to you, — ‘ Morrel, your 
father’s son shall not die to-day*;” and 
Monte-Cristo, with an expression of majesty 
and sublimity, advanced, with his arms folded, 
towards the young man, who, involuntarily 
overcome by the command of this man, re- 
coiled a step. 

'“'Why* do you mention my father?” stam- 
mered he 5 “ wfiy do you mingle a recollection 
of him with the affairs of to-day?”— Be- 
efe&se T am he who saved your father’s life* 
When lie wished to destroy himself, as you do 
to-day, — because I am the man who sent the 

VlfrUrse ro your young Sister, and the Pharaon 
tie did Morrel, — because I aril the Edmond 


Dant&s who nursed you, a child, on my 
Morrel made another step back, ^stagger tn^i 
breathless, crushed ; then all his strength gavdO: 
way, and he fell prostrate at the feet of Monte*; 
Cristo. Then his admirable nature underwent) 
a complete and sudden revulsion ; he rose* * 
bounded out of the room, and rushed to the . 
stairs, exclaiming energetically, — “Juliet? 
Julie ! Emmanuel ! Emmanuel I ” 

Monte-Cristo endeavoured also* to leave, 
but Maximilian would have died rather than^ * 
relax his hold of the handle of the door/ 
which he closed upon the count. Julie, Em- . 
rnanuel, and some of the servants, ran up in . 
alarm on hearing the cries of Maximilian,* 
Morrel seized their hands, and opening the, 
door, Exclaimed in a voice choked with sobs,' ‘ 
— “ On your knees ! 011 your knees ! he is out 
benefactor ! the saviour of our father l H* 

J ” 

He would have added “ Edmond Dant&s,”* 
but the count seized his arm and prevented 
him. Julie threw herself into the arms of the* 
count, Emmanuel embraced him as a guar-, 
dian angel ; Morrel again fell on his knees and, 
struck the ground with his forehead. Them 
the iron -hearted man felt his heart swell in Mil 
breast ; a flame seemed to rush from his throat, 
to his eyes, he bent his head and wept. Far 
a while nothing was heard in the room but a 
succession of sobs, while the incense from their 
grateful hearts mounted to heaven. Julie had 
scarcely recovered from her deep emotioh 
when she rushed out of the room, descended 
to the next floor, ran into the drawing-room 
with child-like joy and raised the crystal 
globe which covered the purse given by the 
unknown of the Alices de Median. Mean- 
while, Emmanuel, in a broken voice, said to 
the count, — “ Oh, count, how could 
hearing us so often speak of our unknowto 
benefactor, seeing us pay such homage of 
gratitude and adoration to his memory, how 
could you continue so long without discovering 
yourself to us ? Oh, it was cruel to us, and-*" 
dare I say it ? — to you also.” 

“Listen, my friends,” said the count — “I 
may call you so, since we have really heen 
friends for the last eleven years ; the discovery * 
of this secret has been occasioned by a great 
event which you must never know. I wish to 
bury it during my whole life in my own bosdm, 
but your brother, Maximilian, wrested it from 
me by a violence he repents of now, I am 
sure.” Then turning round, and seeing that 
Morrel, Still on his knees, had thrown himself 
into an arm-chair, he added in a low vote*, 
pressing Emmanuel’s hand significantlysr- 

“ Watch over him.” “Why so?” futktid 

the young man, surprised. 

44 1 cannot explain myself ; but wafeh over 
him.” - * Emmanuel looked round the roopi 
and caught sight of the pistols. His *y<w 
rested on the arms, and he pointed tot h*$. 
Monte-Cristo bent his head. Emmanuel wept 
towards the pistols. “ Leave them*”' ml 
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Monte-Cristo. Then walking towards Morrel, 
he took his nand ; the tumultuous agitation qf 
the young man was succeeded by a profound 
stupor. Julie returned, holding in her hands 
the silken purse, while tears of joy rolled down 
her cheeks, like dewdrons on the rose. 

“Here is the relic,” she said; “do not 
think it will be less dear to us now we are 
acquainted with our benefactor My 

child,” said Monte-Cristo, colouring, “allow 
me to take back that purse? Since you now 
know my face, 1 wish to be remembered alone 
through the affection l hope you will grant me.” 

“ Oh ! ” said Julie, pressing the purse to her 
heart ; “ no, no, I beseech you do not take 
it ; for some unhappy day you will leave us : 

will you not?” “You have -guessed 

rightly, madamc,” replied Monte-Cristo, 
smiling ; “in a week 1 shall have left this 
country, where so many persons who merit 
the vengeance of Heaven lived happily, while 
my father perished of hunger and grief.” 
while announcing his departure, the count 
fixed his eyes on Morrel, and remarked that 
the words, “ I shall have left this country,” 
had failed to rouse him from his lethargy. 
He then saw that he must make another 
struggle against the grief of his friend, ami 
taking the hands of Emmanuel and J ulie, which 
he pressed within his own, he said, with the 
mild authority of a father, — “ My kind friends, 
leave me alone with Maximilian.” Julie saw 
the means offered of carrying off her precious 
relic, which Monte-Cristo had forgotten. She 
drew her husband to the door. “ Let us 
leave them,” she said. 

The count was alone with Morrel, who 
remained motionless as a statue. 

“ Come," said Monte-Cristo, touching his 
sHbuldcr with his finger, “are you a man 

again, Maximilian ? ” “ Yes ; for 1 begin to 

suffer again.” The count frowned, apparently 
in gloomy hesitation. 

“Maximilian, Maximilian,” he said, “the 
ideas you yield to are unworthy of a Christian.” 

“ O, do not fear, my friend,” said Morrel, 
raising his head, and smiling with a sweet ex- 
pression on the count, “I shall no longer 

attempt my life*” “Then we are to have 

no more pistols, no more arms ? ” 

“ No, I have found a better remedy for my 

? ;rief than either a bullet or knife.” 

* Poor fellow !~what is it ? ” 

“ My grief will kill ine of itself.” rt My 

friend,” said Monte-Cristo, with an expression 
of melancholy equal to his own, “listen to 
me ; one day, in a moment of despair like 
yours, since it led to a similar resolution, I, 
like you, wished to kill myself : one day, your 
father, equally desperate, washed to kill him- 
self ten. If any one had said to your father 
at the moment he raised the pistol to his head' 
-if any one had told me, when in my prison 
I pushed bqrk the food I had not tasted for 
three days — if any one had said to either of 
ua then, * Live I the day will come when you 


will be happy, and will bless life ; ’ no matter 
whose voice had spoken, we should have 
heard him with the smile of doubt, or the 
anguish of incredulity ; and yet how many 
times has your father blessed life while em- 
bracing you ! how often have 1 myself— ! ” 

“Ah ! ” exclaimed Morrel, interrupting the 
count, “you had only lost your liberty, my 
father had only lost his fortune, but I have 

lost Valentine.” “Look at me,” said 

Monte-Cristo 1 , with that expression which 
sometimes made him so eloquent and per- 
suasive, — “ look at me, there are no tears in my 
eyes, nor is there fever in my veins, yet I see 
you suffer — you, Maximilian, whom. I love as 
my own son. Well, does not this tell you 
that in grief, as in life, there is always some- 
thing to look forward to beyond ? Now, if I 
entreat, if 1 order you to live, Morrel, it is in 
the conviction that one day you will thank 
me for having preserved your life.” 

“Oh, Heavens ! ” said the young man ; 
“ oil, Heavens l what are you saying, count? 
Take care. But, perhaps, you have never 
loved ! ” 

“ Child !” replied the count. 

“ I mean, as 1 love. You sec I have been 
a soldier ever since I attained manhood ; I 
reached the age of twenty-nine without loving, 
for none of the feelings I before then ex- 
perienced merit the appellation of love : well, 
at twenty-nine I saw Valentine ; timing two 
years I have loved her, during two years I 
have seen written in her heart as in a book all 
the virtues of a daughter and wife. Count, 
to possess Valentine would have been a happi- 
ness too infinite, too ecstatic, too complete, 
too divine for this world, since it has been 
denied me ; but without Valentine the earth 
is desolate." 

“ I have tolil you to hope,” said the count. 

“Then have ^ care, I repeat, for you seek 
to persuade me, and if you succeed, I 
should lose my reason, for I should 
hope that I could again behold Valentine.” 
The count smiled. “My friend, my father,” 
said Morrel, with dkcitemcnt, “ have a care, 

I again repeat, for the power you wield over 
me alarms me. Weigh your words before you 
speak, for my eyes have already become 
brighter, and my heart rebounds ; be cautious,, 
or you will make me believe in supernatural 
agencies. I must obey you ; so in mercy be 

cautious.” “Hope, my friend,” repeated 

the count. 

“ Ah ! ” said Morrel, falling from the height 
of excitement to the abyss of despair-—" oh ! 
you are playing with me, like those good or 
rather selfish mothers who sooth their children 
with honied words, because their screams 
annoy them. No, my friencl, I was wrong* to 
caution you ; do not fear, I will bury my grief 
so deep in my heart, I will diqpiise it so, 
that you shall not even care to sympathise 
with me. Adieu, my friend, adieu . 1 4 On 
the , contrary j** said the count, “after this 
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thrie ydu must live with me— you mast not 
leave me ; and in a week we shall have left 
France behind us.” 

“ And you still bid me hope.” 

“ 1 tell you to hope, because I have a 
method of curing you.” 

“ Count, you render me sadder than before, 
if it be possible. You think the result of this 
blow has been to produce an ordinary grief, 
and you would cure it by an ordinary lenicdy, 
change of scene.” And Morrcl 'dropped his 
head with disdainful incredulity. “ What can 
I say more?” asked Monte Cristo : “ 1 have 
confidence in the remedy I propose, and only 
ask you peimit me to assure you of its 
efficacy.” 

“Count, you prolong my agony.” 

“Then,” said the count, “your feeble spirit 
will not even giant me the trial l request? 
Come ! do you know of what the Count of 
Monte-Cristo is capable? do you know that 
he holds terrestrial* beings under his con- 
trol? nay, that he can almost work a miracle ! 
Well ! wait for the miracle 1 hope to accom- 
plish, or ” 

“Or?” repeated Morrcl. “Or, take 

care, Monel, less I call you ungrateful.” 

1 * Have pity on me, count ! ” 

“ I feel so much pity towards you, Maxi- 
milian, that— listen to me attentively— if I do 
not cure you in a month, to the day, to the j 
very hour, mark my words, Morrcl, I will 
place loaded pistols before you, ami a cup full 
of the deadliest Italian poison— a poison, 
more sure and prompt than that which has 

killed Valentine.” “Will you promise 

me?” 

“Yes; for I am a man, and have suffered 
like yourself, and also contemplated suicide . 
indeed, often since misfortune has left me, I 
have longed for the delights of an eternal 
sleep.” “ Hut you ate sur% you will pro- 

mise me this?” said Morrel, intoxicated.— 
“ I not only promise, hut swear it,” said Monte- 
Cristo, extending his band. 

“ In a month then, on your honour, if I 
am not consoled, you wilrlet me take my life 
into my own hands, and whatever may happen, 

you will not call me ungrateful?” “ In a 

month, to the day ; the very hour and the date 
»is a sacred one, Maximilian. I do not know 
whether you remember that this is the 5 th of 
September ; it is ten years to-day since 1 saved 
your father's life, who wished to die.” Morrel 
seized the count’s hand and kissed it, the 
• count allowed him to pay the homage he felt 
du^tohim. “ In a month you will find on 
the table, at which we shall be then sitting, 
goodpistofs and a delicious draught ; but on 
the other hand, y eyi must promise me not to 
attempt your life before that time.” 

“Oh! I also swear it.' Monte-Cristo drew 
the young man towards him, and pressed him 
lor some time to his heart. “ And now,” he 
“after to-day, you .wilt come and live 
with me : you can occupy Hayd&’s apartrAent, 


and my daughter will at least be replaced by 

my son.” “ Haydde ? ” said Morrel, “what 

has become of her ? ” 

“She departed last night.” “To leave 

you?” 

“ To wait for me. Hold yourself ready then 
to join me at the Champs Elysees, and lead 
me out of this house without any one seeing my ' 
departure.” Maximilian hung' his head, and 
obeyed with childlike reverence. 


CHAPTER LIV. 

TIIF. DIVISION. 

T^ie first floor of the house in the Rue Saint* 
(jermain-des-Pres, chosen by Albert and Ma- 
dame de Morcerf for their residence, consisting 
of one room, was let to a very mysterious 
person. This was a man whose face the 
concierge himself had never seen ; for in the 
winter his chin was buried in one of those large 
red handkerchiefs worn by gentlemen’s coach- 
men on n cold night, and in the summer he 
made a point ot always blowing his nose just 
as he approached the door. Contrary to 
custom, this gentleman had not been watched, 
for as tlie report ran that he w>as a person of 
high rank, and one who would allow no iitt- 
pcitinenl interference, his incognito was strictly 
respected. His visits were tolerably regular, 
though occasionally he appeared a little before 
or Mtcr his time, but generally, both in sum- 
mer and winter, he look possession of his 
apartment about four o’clock, though he never 
spent the night there. At half-past thrce^P 
the winter the fire was lighted by the discreet 
servant, who had the superintendence of the 
little apartment ; and in the summer ices were 
placed on the table at the same hour. At four 
o’clock, as we have already stated, the mys- 
terious personage arrived. Twenty minutes 
afterwards a carnage stopped at the house, a 
lady alighted in a black or dark -blue dress, and 
always thickly veiled ; she passed like a shadow 
through the lodge, and ran upstairs without a 
sound escaping under the touch of her light 
foot. No one ever asked her where she was 
going, ller face, therefore, like that of the 
gentleman, was perfectly unknown to the two 
concierges, who were, perhaps, unequalled 
throughout the capital lor discretion. We 
need not say she stopped at the first floor. 
Then she tapped at a door in a peculiar man- 
ner, which, after being opened to admit her, 
was again fastened, and all was done. The 
same precautions were used in leaving as off 
entering, the house. The lady always leff first ; 
and stepping into her carriage, it drove away,, 
sometimes towards the right hand, sometimes 
the left ; then, about twenty minutes after- 
wards, the gentleman would also leave, burled 
in his cravat or concealed by his handkerchief. 
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' The dayrstfter Monte, Crista hdd called* upon 

Blingla^v the myjjfier jow lodger entered at ten 
o'clock in the morning instead of four in the 
aftemocfn: Almost directly afterwards, with- 
out the usual interval of time, a hackney-coach 
arrived, and the veiled lady ran hastily upstairs. 
Tfeft door opened, but before it could be closed, 
MHe lady exclaimed :~“Oh, Lucien ! oh, my 
friend 1 ” The concierge, therefore, heard for 
the first time that the lodger’s name was Lucicn ; 
still, as he was the very perfection of a door- 
keeper, he made up his mind not to tell his 
wife. “ Well, what is the matter, my dear ? ” 
asked the gentleman whose name the lady’s 
agitation revealed ; “ tell me what is the 

matter.” “ Oh, Lucien! can I confide in 

you ? ” 

“Of course, you know you can do so. But 
What can be the matter? Your note of this 
morning has completely bewildered me. This 
precipitation — this disordered meeting. Conic, 
ea$e me of my anxiety, or else frighten me at 
once,” “ Lucien ! a gjeat event has hap- 

E Mied ! ” said the lady, glancing inquiringly at 
ucien, — “M. Danglars left last night ! ” 

“ Left ! — M. Danglars left ! Where is he 
gone let ? ” 

“ I do not know. " 

' ” What do you mean ? Is he gone intending 
not to return ? ” 

“ Undoubtedly : at ten o’clock at night his 
horses took him to the barrier of Charenton ; 
there a. post-chaise was waiting for him —he 
entered it with his valet -de-cham bre, saying 
fhat he was going to Fontainebleau.” 

/* Then what did you mean ” 

“ Stay ! — he left a letter for me.” “A 

letter ? ” 

“Yes; read it.” And the baroness took 
tf’om her pocket a letter, which she gave to 
I>ebray. Dcbray paused a moment before 
reading, as if trying to guess its contents, or, 
perhaps while making up his mind how to 
act, whatever it might contain. No doubt his 
ideas were arranged in a few minutes, for he 
began reading the letter which caused so much 
pncaHines.'v in the heart of the baroness, and 
which lan as follows : — 

“.'Madame and jnost faithful wife.” 

Debrtfij|pechamc&lly stopped and looked at 
the baroness, whose face became covered with 
blushes. “ Read,” she said* 

Dcbray continued : — • 

“When you receive this, you will no longer 
have a . husband I Oh ! you need not be 
alarmed, you will only have lost him as you 
fyaye lo.*t your daughter ; I mean that I shall 
be travellmg pu*>oe of the thirty or forty roads 
lead mg out of France. I owe you some ex- 
planaiioiu for'my conduct, and as you are a 
Wpupan that can perfectly understand me, I 
wiUjgiye them. -Listen, {hen : I this morning 
received fly^ millions, which I paid away; 
almost ‘directly afterwards another demand for 


the same sum was presented to me i Ipost- 
.poned this creditor till to-morrow, and I intend 
leaving to-day, to escape that to-morrow, 
which would be rather too unpleasant for me 
to endure. You understand this, do you not, 
my most precious wife ? I say you understand 
this, because you are as conversant with my 
affairs as I am ; indeed, 1 think you under- 
stand them better, since I am ignorant of what 
has become of a considerable portion of my 
fortune, once very tolerable, while I am sure, 
madame, that you are perfectly acquainted with 
it. For women have infallible instincts ; they 
can even explain the marvellous by an algebraic 
calculation they have invented ; -’nit I, who 
only understand my own figures, know nothing 
more than that one day these figures deceived 
me. Have you admired the rapidity of my 
fall ? Have you been slightly dazzled at the 
sudden fusion of my ingots ? 1 confess I have 

seen nothing but "the fire ; let us hope you 
have found some gold amongst the ashes. With 
this consoling idea, I leave you; madame, and 
most prudent wife, without any conscientious 
reproach Ml abandoning you ; you have friends 
left, and the ashes I have already mentioned, 
and, above all, the liberty I hasten to restore 
to you. And here, madame, 1 must add 
another word of explanation. So long as 
I hoped you were working for the good of our 
house and for the fortune of our daughter, 

I philosophically closed my eyes ; but as you 
have transformed that house into a vast ruin, 

I will not Ire the foundation of another man’s 
fortune. You were rich when I married you, 
but little respected. Excuse me for speaking 
so very candidly ; but as this is intended only 
for ourselves, I do not see why I should weigh 
my words. I have augmented our fortune, 
and it lias continued to increa.-»e during the 
last fifteen years, till extraordinary and unex- 
pected catastrcrohes have suddenly overturned 
it, without any fault of mine, I can honestly 
declare. You, madame, have only sought to 
increase your owm, and I am convinced you 
have succeeded. I leave you, therefore, as I 
took you, rich, buV little respected. Adieu 1 
I also intend from this time to work on my 
own account. Accept my acknowledgments 
for the example you have set me, and which I 
intend following. * 

“ Your very devoted husband, 

“Baron Danglars.” 

The baroness had watched Debtay while 
reading this long and painful letter, and saw 
him, notwithstanding his self-control, change 
colour once or twice. When he hityl ended ^ 
the perusal, he folded the letter, and res emed' 
his pensive attitude. “ We^l? ” asked Madame 
Danglars, with an anxiety easy to be under* 
stood. 

“ Well, madame?” unhesitatingly repeated 
Debray. v Y Y-m 

“ With what ideas does that Letter inspire 
your?” « ; 
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«*Oh, 'it is simple enough, madame ; it she wite -folly engaged m stilling die beelines * 
inspires me with the idea that M D anglais of her heart, and restraining the tears which! 
has left suspu musty ” were ready to gnsh forth At length a settee 

“Ceitamly , but is this all >ou have to say of dignity prevailed, and if she did not am 
to me ? ’* tirely master her agitation, she at least encd 

** I do not understand \ou,” said Debray, reeded in preventing the fall of a single teaW 
with freezing coldness “Madame,** said Debray, “it is ntalrh six 

“ He is gone * Gone, nevt r to letuin f ** months since we have been asst anted \m+ 
ls Oh, madame 1 do not think that 1 ’* furnished a principal of 100,000 francs Our 

“I tell you he mil never return; I know partnership began in the mqrith ot Aptil 111 
lus character, he is indexible in anjr resolutions May wt commenced operations, ahd in the 
formed for his own interests If he could tonne of the month guned 450,000 ftancs, 
have madt any use of me, he would havt taken In June the profit amounted to qoo,ooo In 
me with him he leaves me in Pans, as our luly wt added 1,700,000 francs . it was, you 
sepiration %*iU conduce to his benefit, theie know, the month of the Spanish bonds In 
fore he ha> pone, and 1 am tree for ever,* August we lost 300,000 fiams at the beginning 
added Madame Danglais, m the same suppli of the month, but on the 13th wt mult ut> foi 
eating tom Jhbiav, instead of answiring, it, and we now find that our accounts, reCKOth 
allowed her to remain m an attitude of nervous ing fiom the first diy of j irtneiship up* to 
inquiry * Well 1 *’ she said a* length, “do y&tcidiy, when I closed tlnih, 'hrvwfed a 
you not answer me’*’ capital of 2,400,000 francs, that is, 1 200, doo 

“I have but one question to ask you, — what for each of us Now, madame, * said IXbray, 
do vou intend to do > ” delivering up his accounts in tlie methodickh 

4 1 was going to ask you,’ replied the manner of a stockbroker, “theie are atW 
baiontss with a beating hurt 80,000 francs, the interest of this money, in my 

4 4 Ah ’ then, you wish to ask adv ice of hands 
mt * “ But,’* said the baroness, “ I thought you 

“ \ es ; I do wish to ask your advice ** said never put the money out to interest ** 

Madinu Danglars, w ith anxious 1 xpei tation ! “I xcuse me, madame,” said Debray, coldly, 

“ then if vou wish to take my advice,’ 1 “1 had your permission to do so, and I have 
said the young nun, coldly, 4 I would lccom ] made use of it Theie me, then, 40,000 francs 
mrnd you to Havel ’* for youi share, besides the 100,000 you fur- 

“To Havel ’* she murmured “ Cci- mshed me to begin with, making, in all, 

tamly * as M Danglars says, you art rich, and 1,340,000 francs for your portion. Now, 
perfectly fiec In my opinion, a withdrawal madame, I took the precaution of drawing 
from Paris is absolutely necessity after the out* your money the day btfore yesterdays it 
double catastrophe of Mademoi st Hi Danglars is not long ago, you see, and I might' be 
bioken contract and M Danghr s’ disappear | suspected of continually expecting to be called 
ance Ihi world will thmk sou abandoned on to dchvtr up my accounts, there isyqgr 
and poor: for the wilt of a bmkiupl would monev, half in bank notes, the othei hatful 
never be forgiven, wcie she to keep up the cheques payable to the beaier I sajr th€W\ 
appearance of opulent c You hive only to for as I did not consider my house safe enough, 
remain in Paris foi about a fortnight, telling nor lawyeis sufficiently discreet, and as landed 
the world you are abandoned, and ulating the property can its evidence with it, and, moie* 
detuls of this desertion to your best bunds, over, since you have no right to possess any 
who will soon spread the report 1 hen you thing independent of your husband, I hove 
can quit your house, leaving your jewels, and kept this sum, now your whole fortune, in a 
giving up your jointure, and ivery one’s chest concealed under that closet, and, for 
mouth will be filled with praises of your dism- greater security, I myself fastened it in. Now, 
terestedness They will know you aie de madame,” continued Debray, first opening the 
verted, and think you also poor ; for I alone closet, then the chest, — “ now, madame, here 
know your real financial position, and am are 800 notes of 1, 000 francs each, resembling, 
quite ready to give up my accounts as an as you sec, a large book bound in iron ; to 
honest partner M The dread with which the this I add a dividend of 25,000 francs ; then* 
baroness, pale and motionless, listened to this, for the odd cash, making, I think, about 
was equalled by the calm indifference with iro,ooo francs, here is a cheque upon my 
which Debray nad spoken. 44 Deserted I ’* banker, who, not being M Danglars, wilt 
jfoe repeated ; “ ah, yes, 1 am, indeed, de- pay you the amount, you may rest assured.* 7 
v sated 1 Ybu are right, sir, and no one can Madame Danglars mechanically took the 
doubt my position. These were the only cheque, the dividend, and the heap of bank* 
words uttered by the proud and violent notes. This enormous fortune made nefegreat 
woman. appearance on the table* Madame Dangler*? 

* f But then you are rich,— very rich indeed,’* with tearless eyes, but with her breast heaving; 
continued Debray, taking out some papers with concealed emotion, placed the^ank-notc* 
foam his pocket-book, which he spread upon m her bag, put the dividend and cheque into 
the table* Madame Danglars sJw them not % her pocket-book, and then, standing pale and 
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mate, awaited one kind word of consolation, no, the change in Mercedes was* that hctaye 
But she wailed in vain. no longer sparkled, her lips no longer smiled, 

“Now, madame,” said Debray, “you have and there was now a hesitation in uttering the 
a splendid fortune, an income of about 60,000 words which formerly fell so fluently from her 
livres a year, which is enormous for a woman ready wit. It was not poverty which had 
who cannot keep an establishment here for a broken her spirit ; it was not a want of 
year, at least. You will be able to indulge all ! courage which rendered her poverty burden* 
your fancies ; besides, should you find your | some. Mercedes descended from the exalted 
income sufficient, you can, for the sake of the < position she had occupied, lost in the sphere 
past, madame, make use of mine ; and I j she had now chosen, like a person passing 
am ready to offer you all I possess, on loan.” ! from a room splendidly lighted into utter dark- 
“ Thank you, sir — thank you,” replied the . ness; Mercedes appeared like a queen, fallen 
baroness; “you forget that what you have j from her palace to a hovel, and who, reduced 
just paid me is much more than a poor woman j to strict necessity, could neither become re- 
requires, who intends for some time, at least, conciled to the earthen vessels she was herself 
to retire from the world.” j forced to place upon the table, nor to the 

Debray was, for a moment, surprised, but , humble pallet which succeeded her bed. The 
immediately recovering himself, he bowed j beautiful Catalan and noble countess had lost 
with an air which seemed to convey, — i both her proud glance and charming smile, 

“ As you please, madame.” * ! because she saw nothing but misery around 

Madame Danglars had, until then, perhaps, 1 her : the walls were hung with one of those 
Hoped for something; but when she saw the j giey papers which economical landlords choose 
careless bow of Debray, and the glance by ! as not likely to show the dirt ; the floor was 
which it was accompanied, together with his ’ uncarpeted ; the furmtuie attracted the atten- 
signiiicant silence, she raised her hea»l, and, ! tion to the poor attempt at luxury; indeed, 
without passion, or violence, or even hesita- j everything oflended the eyes accustomed to 
tion, ran downstairs, disdaining to address a ! refinement and elegance, 
last farewell to one who could thus part from J Madame de Morccrf had lived there since 
her. “ Bah ! ” said Debray, when she had j leaving her hotel ; the continual silence of the 
left 5 “ these are fine projects ! she will remain 1 spot oppressed her ; still, seeing that Albert 
at home, read novels, and speculate at cards, j continually watched her countenance, to judge 
since she can no longer do so on the Bourse.” 1 the state of her feelings, she constrained hcr- 
Then, taking up his account-book, he can- j self to assume a monotonous smile of the lips 
celled, with the greatest care, all the amounts i alone, which, contrasted with the sweet and 
he had just paid away. “I have a million ! beaming expression that usually shone from 
and 60,000 francs remaining,” he s'dd. ! her eyes, seemed like “moonlight on a 
“What a pity Mademoiselle de Villefort is statue,” — yielding light without warmth, 
dead ! She suited me in every respect, and I i Albert, too, was ill at ease : the remains of 
■ wpuld have married her.” And he calmly , luxury prevented his sinking into his actual 
waited till the twenty minutes had elapsed , position. If he wished to go out without 
after Madame Danglars* departure before he gloves, his hands appeared too white ; if he 
left the house. During this time he occupied wished to walk through the town, his boots 
himself in making figures, with his watch by : seemed too highly polished. Yet these two 
his side, noble and intelligent creatures, united by the 

Asmodeus— that diabolical personage, who indissoluble ties of maternal and filial love, 
would have been created by every fertile had succeeded in tacitly understanding one 
imagination, if Le Sage had not acquired the another, and economizing their stores ; and 
priority in his chef*# ceuvre % — would have en- : Albert had been able to tell his mother with- 
joyed a singular spectacle, if he had lifted up I out extorting a change of countenance,— 
the roof of the little house in the Rue Saint- “ Mother, we have no more money.** Mer- 
Germain-des-Pres, while Debray was casting cedes had never known misery ; she had often,, 
up his figures. Above the room in which in her youth, spoken of poverty, but between 
Debray had been dividing two millions and a want and necessity, though synonymous words, 
half with Madame Danglars was another, in- there is a wide difference. Amongst the 
habited by persons who have played too Catalans, Mercedes wished for a thousand 
prominent a part in the incidents we have things, but still she never really wanted any. 
related for their appearance not to create some So long as the nets were good, they caught 
interest. Mercedes and Albert were in that fish ; and so long as they sold their fish# they 
room. Mercedes was much changed within were able to buy thread for new nets. And 
the last few days; not that, even in her days then, shut out from friendship, haying but one 
of foefune, she had ever dressed with that affection, which could not be mixed up with 
magnificent display which makes us no longer her ordinary pursuits, she thought of herself — 
able to recognize a woman when she appears of no one but herself. Upon the little she 
in a plain and simple attire ; nor, indeed, had earned she lived as well as she eould ; now 
she fallen into that state of depression where there were two to be supported t and nothing 
it is impossible to conceal the garb of misery ; to live upon, • 





. Winter approached. Mercedes had no fire 
in that cold and naked room ; she, who was 
accustomed to stoves which heated the house 
from the hall to the boudoir — she had not 
even one little flower ; she, whose apartment 
had been a conservatory of costly exotics. 
But she had her sofl. Hitherto the excitement 
of fulfilling a duty had sustained them. Ex- 
citement, like enthusiasm, sometimes renders 
us unconscious to the things of earth. But 
the excitement had calmed down, and they 
felt themselves obliged to descend from dreams 
to reality ; after having exhausted the ideal, 
they found they must ralk of the actual. 

“ Moth-*.- ! ” exclaimed Albert, just as 
Madame Dauglars was descending the stairs, 

‘ 4 let us reckon our riches, if you please ; I 
want a capital to build my plans upon.” 

“ Capital •— nothing ! replied Mercedes, 
with a mournful smile. 

“ No, mother, — capital 3,000 francs. And 
I have an idea of our leading a delightful life 
upon this 3,000 francs.” 

“ Child ! ” sighed Mercedes. “ Alas ! 

dear mother ! ” said the young man, “ 1 have j 
unhappily spent too much of your money not ! 
to know the value of it. These 3,000 francs j 
are enormous, and I intend building upon this | 
foundation a miraculous certainty for the 
future.” 

“You say this, my dear hoy; but do you 
think we ought to accept these 3,000 francs ? ” 
said Mercedes, colouring. 

“I think so,” answered Albert, in a firm 
tone. “We will accept them the more 
readily, since we have them not here ; you 
know they are buried in the garden of the 
little hou.-»e in the Allees de Median, at Mar- 
seilles. With 200 francs we can reach Mar- 
seilles. ” 

“With 200 francs? — think well, Albert.” 

“Oh ! as for that, I have made inquiries 
respecting the diligences and steam-boats, and 
my calculations are made. You will lake 
your place in the coupe to Chalons. You see, 
mother. 1 treat you handsomely for thirty-five 
francs.” • 

Albert then took a pen, and wrote : — 

Frs. 

“ Coupe, thirty-five francs . . . 35 

* Fiom Chalons to Lyons you will 
go on by the steam-boat — six 

francs 6 

From Lyons to Avignon (still by 
steam-boat), sixteen francs . 16 
From Avignon to Marseilles, 

seven fiancs .7 

Expqp'Cs on the road, about 
fifty francs 50 

“Total . . . 1 14 frs.” 

“Let us put down 120,” added Albert, 
smiling. “You see I am generous; am I 
Hot, mother?” 

- " But you, my poor child ? ” * 9 


“ I ! do you not see I reserve eighty f&ncs 
for myself? A young man does *not require 
luxuries ; besides, I know what travelling is.” 

“ With a post • chaise and valet - de * 
chambrc ? ” 

“Any way, mother.” 

“ Well, be it so. But these 200 francs ?” 

11 Here they are, and 200 more besides. See* 
I have sold my watch for 100 francs, and the 
guard and seals for 300. How fortunate the 
ornaments were worth more than the watch. 
Still the same story of superfluities ! Now I 
think we are rich, since, instead of the H4 
francs we require for the journey, we find our* 
selves in possession of 250." 

“ But we owe something in this house ? ” 

“ Thirty francs ; but I pay that out of my 
150 francs ; that is understood ; and, as I re- 
quire only eighty francs for my journey, you 
stffc I am overwhelmed with luxury. But that 
is not all. What do you say to this, mother? ” 
And Albert took out of a little pocket-book 
with golden clasps, a remnant of his old fancies, 
or perhaps a tender souvenir from one of those 
mysterious and veiled ladies who used to knock 
at his little door, — Albert took out of this 
pocket-book a note of 1,000 francs. 

“ What is this? ” asked Mercedes. 

“ A thousand francs.” 

“ But whence have you obtained them ? ” 

| “ Listen to me, mother, and do not yield 

too much to agitation.” And Albert, rising, 
kissed his mother on both cheeks, then stood 
looking at her. “ You cannot imagine, mother, 
how beautiful I think you ! ” said the young 
man, impressed with a profound feeling of 
filial love. “You are, indeed, the most beau- 
tiful and most noble woman I ever saw l ” 

“ Dear child !” said Mercedes, endeavour- 
ing in vain to restrain a tear which glistened 
in the corner of her eye. “ Indeed, you only 
wanted misfortune to change mv love for you 
to admiration. I am not unhappy while I 

possess my son! ' “Ah! just so,” said 

Albert ; “ here begins the trial. Do you 
know the decision we have come to, mother?” 

“ Have we come to any ? “ Yes ; it is 

decided that you arc to live at Marseilles, and 
that 1 am to leave for Africa* where I will 
earn for myself the right to use the name I 
now bear, instead of tne one 1 have thrown 
aside.” Mercedes sighed. “ Well, mother 1 
I yesterday engaged myself in the bpahis" 
added the young man, lowering his eyes with 
a certain feeling of shame, for even he was un- 
conscious of the sublimity of his self-abase- 
ment. “I thought my body was my own, 
and that I might sell it. I yesterday took the 
lace of another. I sold myself for more than 
thought I was worth,” he added, attempting 
to smile ; “I fetched 2,000 francs.” » 

“Then these 1,000 francs ’* said Mer-. 

cedes, shuddering. • 

“Are the half of the sum, iqpther; the 
other will be paid in a year,’ 

Mercedes raised her eyes to heaven with iq 
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expression it would he impossible to describe, 
ttttd tears, ^hich had hitherto been restrained, 
flow yielded to her emotion, and ran down her 
cheeks. 

“The price of his blood ! ” she murmured. 

» 41 Yes, if I am killed, ” said Albert, laugh- 
itt ; ‘, 44 Hut I assure you, mother, I have a 
Ationg intention of defending niy person ; and 
.Lnevur felt half so strong an inclination to live 
as at present.'’ 

,( 44 Merciful Heavens I ” — — “ Besides, 
mother, why should yon make up your mind 
that I am to be killed? Has Lamoricierc, 
tha» Ncy of the South, been killed? Has 
CUmigarnier been killed ? Has Bed caw been 
kilT-d ? Has Morrd, whom we know, been 
■killed ? Think of your joy, mother, w hen you 
aee me return with an embroidcicd uniform ! 
I declare, I expect to look magnificent in it, and 
chose that regiment only from vanity.” Mfir- 
e^des sighed while endeavouring to smile : the 
devoted mother felt she ought not to allow the 
whole weight of the sacrifice to fall upon her 
m. “ Well ! now you understand, mother ! ” 
continued Albert ; “licit* are more than 4,000 
francs settled on you ; upon these you c an live 

at least two years." “ Do you think so?” 

said Mercedes. These words were uttered in 
so mournful a tone, that their real meaning did 
not escape Albert : he fell his heart boat, and 
taking his mother’s hand within his own, he 
said, tenderly., — 

. 44 Yes, you will live 1 ” 

“ I shall live ! thon you will not leave me, 
Albert?” 

. “Mother, I must go,” said Albert, in a 
firm,. calm. voice ; “you love me too well to 
wish me to lemain useless ami idle with you ; 

besides,! have signed." “You ill obey 

jOur own wish and the will of Heaven ! ” 

“Not my own wish, mother, but reason — 
necessity. Ate we not two despairing crea- 
tures? What is life to you ? — Nothing. What 
Is life to me ? — Very little, without you, 
mother ; for, believe me, but for you, 1 should 
have ceased to live on the day 1 doubted my 
father, and renounced his name 1 Well, I will 
live, if you promise me still to hope ; ami it 
you grant me. the care for your future pros- 
pects, you will redouble my strength. Then I 
“Will go to the governor ot Algeria ; he has a 
royal heart, and is essentially a soldier ; I will 
‘tell him my gloomy story. I will beg him 
turn his eyes now and then towards me ; and 
if he keep his word, and interest himself for 
me, in six . months 1 shall be an officer, or 
dead. If I am an officer, your fortune is cer- 
tain, for I shall have money enough for both ; 
and, moreover, a name wetshall l>oth be proud 
of, splice it will be our own. If 1 am killed — 
well, ^ hen, mother, you can also die, and there 
will he an end of our misfortunes. ” 

“It is well,” replied Mercedes, with her 
eloquent glance ; “you are right, my love ; let 
us prove to those who are watching our actions 
4hat we Are worthy of compassion. 


“ But let vis not yield to gloomy apprehen- 
sions,” said the young man ; “I assure we are, 
or rather we shall be, Very happy. You are a 
woman at once full of spirit and resignation ; I 
have become simple in my tastes, and am 
without passion, I hope. Once in service, I 
shall be rich— -once in M. Dantfcs* house, you 
will he at rest. Let us strive, I beseech you — 

let us strive to be cheerful.” 44 Yes, let us 

strive, for you ought to live, and to be happy, 
Albert.” * 

“ And so our division is made, mother,” 
said the young man, "fleeting ease of mind. 

“ We can now part ; c<s;ne, I shall take your 
place.” * 

“ And you, my dear boy ? ” 

“ 1 shall stay here for a few days longer ; 
we must accustom ourselves to parting. I 
want recommendations and some information 
relative to Africa. I will join you again at 

Marseilles.” “Well, be it so! Let us 

part,” said Mercedes, folding round her 
| shoulders the only shawl she had taken away, 
and which, accidently, happened to be a 
! valuable black cashmere, Albert gathered 
I up his papers hastily, rang the bell to pay the 
I thirty francs he owed to the landlord, and, 

1 offering his arm to h’is mother, they des- 
1 cended the stairs. Some one was walking 
' down before them, and this person, hearing 
j the rustling of a silk dress, turned round. 

1 “ Debray ! ” muttered Albert, 
i “You, Morcerf!” replied the secretary, 

I resting on the stairs. Curiosity had van- 
quished the de.siie of preserving his incognito ; 
and he was recognized. J. was, indeed, 
strange, in this unknown spot, to find the 
young man whose misfortunes had made so 
much noise in Baris. 

“Morcerf!” repeated Dcbrav. Then, no- 
ticing, in the dim. light, the still youthful and 
veiled figure nf Madame de Morcerf 
* 4 Pardon rne ! ” he added, with a smile, “I 
leave you, Albert.” Albeit understood his 
thoughts. “ Mother," he said, turning to- 
wards Merced^'., “this is M. I Jebray, secre- 
tary of the ministef for the interior, once a 
friend of mine/ 1 — 44 ITow, once!” stam- 
mered Debray ; “ what do you mean ?” 

“ I say so, M. Debray, because I have no 
friends now, and I ought not to have any. Ie 
thank you for having recognized me, sir.” 
Debray stepped forward, and cordially pressed 
the hand of his interlocutor. “ Believe me, 
dear Albert,” he said, with all the emotion he" ' 
was capable of feeling, “believe me, I feel ■ 
deeply for your misfortunes, and if, in any 

way, I can serve you, I am yours.” 

“ Thank you, sir,” said Alliert, smiling.- “In 
the midst of our misfortunes we are still rich 
enough not to require assistance from any one. 
We are leaving Paris, and when our journey 
is paid, we shall have 5,000 francs left.” 
The blood mounted to the temples of Debray, 
who held a million in his pocket-book; and, 
unin? aginative os he was, he could not help 
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reflecting that the same house had contained 
two women, one of whom, justly dishonoured, 
had left it poor with 1,500,000 francs under her 
cloak, while the other, unjustly stricken, but 
sublime in her misfortune, was yet rich with a 
few deniers. This parallel disturbed his usual 
politeness ; the philosophy he witnessed ap- 
palled him ; he muttered a few words of 
general civility, and ran downstairs. 

That day the minister’s clerks and the 
subordinates had a great deal to pat up with 
from his ill-humour. But the same night he 
found himself the possessor of a fine house, 
situated on the Boulevard de la Madeleine, 
and an income of 50,000 livrcs. The next 
day, just.*s Debray was signing the deed, that 
is/alxmt five o’clock in the afternoon, Madame 
dc Morcerf, after having affectionately em- 
braced her son, entered the coupe of the dili- 
gence, which closed upon her. A man was 
hidden in Lafitte’s banking-house, behind one 
of the little arched windows which arc placed 
above each desk ; he saw Mercedes e» *er the 
diligence, and he also saw Albert wiuidiaw. 
Then he passed his hand across his forehead, 
which was clouded with doubt. “ Alas ! ” he 
exclaimed, “how can I icstorc the happiness 
I have taken away from these poor innocent 
creatures ? God help me ! ’. r 


CHAPTER LV. 

TUI'- LIONS’ DEN. 

One division of La Force, in which the most 
dangerous and desperate prisoners are con- 
fined, is called the Court of Saint -Bernard. 
The prisoners, in their expressive language, 
have named it the Lions’ Den, probably be- 
cause the captives possess teeth which fre- 
quently gnaw the bars, and Sometimes the 
keepers also. It is a prison w ithin a prison ; 
the walls are double the thickness of the rest. 
The gratings arc, every day, carefully ex- 
amined by gaolers whose herculean proportions 
and cold pitiless expression ^provt* them to 
have been chosen to reign over their subjects, 
from their superior activity and intelligence. 
^The court-yard of this quarter is enclosed by 
enormous walls, over which the sun glances 
obliquely, when it deigns to penetrate into 
this gulf of moral and physical deformity. 
,On this paved yard are to seen, pacing from 
.morning till night, pale, care-worn, and hag- 
gard, like so many shadows, the men whom 
justice holds beneath the steel she is sharpen- 
ing. There, crouched against the side of the 
wall which attracts and retains the most heat, 
they may be seen sometimes talking to one 
another, but more frequently alone, watching 
the door, which sometimes opens to call forth 
one from the gloomy assemblage, or to throw 
in another outcast from society. 

The Court of Saint- Bernard ,has its own j 


particular parlour ; it is a long square, t^&ed 
by two upright gratings, placed at ^ disfrj^ 
of three feet from one another, to prevent^- 
visitor from shaking hands with or passing^ 
anything to the prisoners. It is a wretched; , 
damp, nay, even horrible spot, more especiafiy* 
when we consider the fearful coufcreru^a. 
which have taken place between those iron 
bars. And yet, frightful though this spot pray' 
be, it is considered as a kind of paradise tP. 
the men whose days are numbered ; it is 
rare for them to leave the Lions’ Den for any 
other place than the barrier Saint-J acques or 
the galleys ! 

In Hie court which we have attempted to 
describe, and from which a damp vapour was 
rising, u young man might be seen walking, 
with his hands in his pockets, who had ex- 
cited much curiosity amongst the inhabitants 
of jjie “ Den.” The cut of his clothes woqlfi 
have made him pass for an elegant man* 
those clothes had not been torn to ribands ; 
still they were not worn, and the line cloth 
soon recovered its gloss in the parts which 
were still perfect, beneath the careful hands df 
• the prisoner, who tried to make it assume ’jhe; 

I appearance of a new coal, lie bestowed, .the’ 
same attention upon the cambiic front"6ra 
shirt, which had considerably changed hi 
colour since his entrance into the prison ; and 
he polished his varnished boots with a corner 
of a handkerchief embroidered with initials 
surmounted by a coronet, home of the in- 
mates of the “ Lions’ Den ” were watching thie 
operations of the prisoner’s toilet with con- 
siderable interest. “ See, the prince is beau-' 
tifyihg himself,” said one of the thieves. 

“lie is naturally very handsome,” said, 
another; “and if he had only a comb anq 
some pomatum, he would soon eclipse all tt|jj 

gentlemen in white kids.” “ His coat - 

luoks nearly new, and his boots are brilliant. 
It is pleasant to have such well dressed 
brethren ; and those gendarmes behaved- 
shamefully. What jealousy ! to tear such’ 
clothes ! ** 

“He appears to be some one of conse- 
quence,” said another ; “he dicsses in first- 
rate st}le. And, then, to be here so young I 
oh ! it is splendid ! ” Meanwhile the object 
j of this hideous admiration approached the 
j wicket, against which one of the keepers was 
leaning. “Come, sir,” he said, “lend me 
twenty francs ; you will soon be paid ; you 
run no risks with me. Remember, I have 
relations who possess more millions than you 
have deniers. Come, I beseech you, lend me 
twenty francs, so that I may buy a dressing- 
gown ; it is intolerable always to be in a coat, 
and boots 1 And what a. coat, sir, for a prince 
of the Cavalcanti ! ” The keeper turned ' his 
back, 'fend shrugged his shoulders ; he did npt 
even laugh at what would have caused any 
one else to do so ; he had heard so many 
utter the same things, — indeed,* he heard 
nothing else. 
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“ Come/* said Andrea, * 44 You are a man called/* said Andrea. “ To the parlour t ** 
void of compassion ! I will cause you to lose said the same voice. 

your place. This made the keeper turn 41 You see some one pays me a visit. Ah, 
round, and he burst into a loud laugh. The my dear sir, you will see whether a Cavalcanti 
prisoners then approached, and formed a circle, is to be treated like, a common person ! 1 
44 1 tell you that with that wretched sum,” And Andrea, gliding through the court like a 
continued Andrea, 44 1 could obtain a coat, and black shadow, rushed out through the wicket, 
a room in which to receive the illustrious leaving his comrades, ami even the keeper, lost 

visitor I am daily expecting.” “He is in wonder. Certainly a call to the parlour had 

right ! he is right !” said the prisoners ; “any scarcely astonished Andrea less than them- 
one can see he is a gentleman ! ” selves ; for the wily youth, instead of making 

44 Well, then, lend him the twenty francs,” use of his privilege of waiting to be claimed on 
said the keeper, leaning on the other shoulder ; his entry into La Force, had maintained a 
44 surely you will not refuse a comrade ! ” rigid silence. “ Everything,” he said, “ proves 
44 1 am no comrade of these people,” said me to be under the protection of some 
the young man, proudly ; 44 you have no right powerful person: this sudden fortune, the 
to insult me thus.” facility with which I have overcome all ob- 

“ I.)o you hear him ?” said the keeper, with stacics ; an unexpected family and an illus- 
a disagreeable smile; “he rates you hand- j tiious name awarded to me; gold showered 
somely. Come, lend him the twenty franc. — down upon me, and the mist splendid alliances 
eh!” The thieves looked at one another with about to be entered into. An unhappy lapse 
low murmurs, and a storm gathered over the of fortune and the absence of my protector 
head of the aristocratic prisoner, raised less have reduced me, certainly, but not for ever, 
by his own words than by the manner of the The hand which has retreated for a while will 
keeper. The latter, sure of quelling the tern- be again stretched forth to save me, atthevery 
pest when the waves l>ecame too violent, moment when 1 shall think myself sinking 
allowed them to iise to a certain pitch, that into the abyss! Why should I ris>k an im- 
hc might be revenged on the importunate prudent step ? It might alienate my protec- 
solicitor; and, besides, it would alibi cl him l<»r. He has two* means of extricating me 
some recreation during the long day. The | from this dilemma : the one by a mysterious 
thieves had already approached Andrea, — ! escape, managed through bribery ; the other by 
some screaming, “ Let sauate ! — La savah ! ”* ! buying off my judges with gold. I will say 
— a cruel operation, which consists in flogging j and do nothing until I am convinced that he 

any comrade who may have fallen into disgrace, J has quite abandoned me ; and then ” 

not with an old shoe, but with an iron-heeled J Andrea had formed a plan which was toler- 
onc. Others pioposvd /'auft/tl/r, another kind ; ably clever. The uniVutuuaic youth was in- 
of recreation, in which a handkerchief is lulled j tropil in the attack, and rude in the defence, 
with sand, pdibles, and halfpence, when they [ 1 h* had borne with the public prison, and with 
have them, which lhc wreicln*-. d'sch.iige like I the privations oi all sorts; still, by degrees 
af.lail against the bead and Miouldeis of the j ii.it uie, or rath t custom, bad pievailed, and 
unhappy sufferer “ Lotus horsewhip the fine j he suflered from ivmg naked, duty, and lum- 
gentlemau ! ” said otheis. gry. It was at tins moment of ennui that the 

Hut Andrea, turning towaids them, winked inspectors voitV called him to the tfisiting- 
his eyes, rolled his tongue round his cheeks, loom. Andrea felt his heart leap with joy. 
and smacked his lips in a manner equivalent to It was too soon for a visit fmm the jttge d*tn- 
a hundred words among the bandits when Uruction , and too late for one from the direc- 
forred to be silent. It "was a masonic sign tor of the prison, pr the doctor ; — it must, 
Caderoussc had taught him. He was imme- then, be the visitoi he hoped for. Behind the 
diatcly recognized as one of them ; Liu: hand- grating of the room into which Andrea had been 
kerchief was thrown down, and the iron •heeled led, he saw, while his eyes dila'cd with sur- 
siioe replaced on the foot of the wretch to prise, the dark and intelligent face of M. Bct-£ 
whom it belonged. Some voices weie heard tuccio, wdio wa> also gazing with sad astonish* 
to say that the gentleman was right ; that he ment upon the iron bars, the bolted doors, and 
intended to be civil, in hit way, and that they the shadow which moved behind the other 
would set the example of liberty ol conscience ; grating. 

and the mob ret ired. Tlu: keeper was so 44 Ah ! ” said Andrea, deeply affected, 
stupefied at this scene, that he took Andrea by “ (iood morning, Benedetto, ” said Ber* 
the hand-., and began examining his person, tuccio, with his deep, hollow voice, 
attributing the sudden submission of the in- 44 You — you l ” said the young man, looking 
males of the Lions’ Den to something more fearfully around him. 

substantial than mere fascination. Andrea 44 1)o you not recognise me, unhappy 
made* no resistance, though he protested child ? ** 

against it. Suddenly a voice was heard at the 44 Silence ! — be silent !” said Andrea, who 
wicket. 44 Benedetto !” exclaimed an inspec- knew the delicate sense of hearing possessed 
tor. The 'keeper relaxed his hold. 41 1 am by the walls ; 44 for Heaven’s sake do not 
• Savate : an old shoe. sp es^k SO loud ! * 
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“ You wish to speak with me alone, do you for he would have been very useful to me just 
not?” said Bertuccio. now ; — it was not you, in fact, who bailed me 

“Oh, yes!”— “That is well!” And for one or two millions, u hen the fatal dis- 
Bertuccio, feeling in his pocket, signed to a covery of the pot aux roses took place. Come, 
keeper whom he saw through the window ol speak, my worthy Corsican, speak ! ” 
the wicket. “ What do you wish me to say ? ” 

“Read!” he said “What is that?” “ I will help you. You were speaking of 

asked Andrea. the Champs Elysees just now, worthy foster* 

“An order to conduct yon to a room, and father ! ” “ Well ? ” 

to leave you there to talk with me.” “ Oh !” “ Well, in the Champs Elysees there resides 

cried Andrea, leaping with joy. Then he a very rich gentleman.” 

mentally added, — “ Still my unknown protec- “ At whose house you robbed and murdered, 

tor ! I am not forgotten ! They wish for did you not ? ” 

secrecy, since we are to converse in a private “I believe I did.” “The Count of 

room. I # understand Bertuccio has been sent Monte-Cristo?” 

by my protector.” “ You have named him. Well, am I to 

The keeper spoke for a moment with a rush Into his arms, and strain him to my heart, 
superior, then opened the iron gates, and con- crying, as they do in the dramas, 4 My father ! 

ducted Andrea to a room on 1 he licst floor, my father ! ’ ’ “J>o not let us jest,” 

The room was whitewashed, as is the’ custom gravely replied Bertuccio: “and dare not to 
in prisons ; but it looked quite brilliant to a utter that name again as you have pronounced 
prisoner, though a stove, a bed, a chair, and a it.” 

table, formed the whole of its sumptuous fur- “ Bah ! ” said Andrea, a little overcome by 
niture. Bertuccio sat down upon the chair; the solemnity of Bertuccio’ s manner, 44 wh^ 

Andrea threw himself upon the bed; the nut?’’ “Because the person who bears it 

keeper retired. is too highly favoured by Heaven to l>e the 

44 Now',” said the steward, 44 what have you , father of such a wretch as you ! ” 
to tell me.?” < 44 Oh, these aie fine words.” 

“ And you ?” said Andrea. 44 You speak ; “And there will be fine doings if you do 

first.” I not lake care ! ” 

“Oh, no! You must have much to tell I ‘“Menaces!— I do not fear them/ I will 

me, since you have come to seek me.” I say " 

44 Well, "be it so ! You have continued your I 44 1 Jo .you think you are engaged with a 

course of villany ; you have robbed — yolyiavcj 'pigmy like yourself?” said Bertuccio, in so 
assassinated.” ‘ ** l . calm a tone, and with so steadfast a look, that 

“ Good ! Tf you had me taken to a private Andrea was moved to the very soul, “Do 
room only to tell me this, you might have you think you haw to do with galley-slaves, 
spared yourself the trouble, i know all these or novices in the world ? Benedetto, you are 
things. But there are some with which, on fallen into teirible hands; they are ready to 
the contrary, I am not acquainted. Let us open for you- -make use of them! Dowfot 
talk of those, if you please. Who senr you? '* play with the thunderbolt they have laid aside- 
44 Come, come, you are going on quickly, for a moment, but which they can take up 
M. Benedetto ! ” • again instantly, il you attempt to intercept 

“ Yes., and to the point! Let us dispense i their movements.” 44 My father — I will 

with useless words. Who sends you?” know who iny father is!” said the obstinate 

“No one.” youth: “I will perish if I must, but I will 

“How did you kno^ I was in prison?” know it. What docs scandal signify to me? 

“ I recognized you, some time since, as i What possessions, what reputation have I ? 

the insolent dandy who so gracefully mounted ! You great people always lose something by « 
hia-horse in the Champs Elysees.” | scandal, notwithstanding your millions. Come, 

“Oh, the Champs Elysees! Ah, ah ! we who is my father ? ” 

* burn, as they say, at some game. The Champs “I came to tell you.” 44 Ah!” cried 

Elysees ! Come, let us talk a little about my Benedetto, his eyes sparkling with joy. Just 

father ! ” 44 Who, then, am I?” I then the door opened, and the gaoler, address- 

“You, sir! — you are my adopted father, ing himself to Bertuccio, said, — ‘‘Excuse me, 
But it was not you, I presume, who placed at sir, but the juj*e <f instruction is waiting for the 
my disposal 100,000 francs, which I spent in prisoner .”- — 44 And so close.-, our interview,” 
four or five months ; il was not you who said Andrea to the worthy steward ; “ I wish 
manufactured an Italian gentleman for my the troublesome fellow were at the devil J ” 
father ; it was not you who introduced me into — 44 I will return to-morrow',” said Ber- 
the world, and had me invited to a certain tuccio. 

dinner at Auteuil, which I fancy I am eating “ Good ! Gendarmes, I am at yourfervice. 
at this moment, in company with the most Ah, sir, do leave a few crowns for me at the 
distinguished people in Paris— amongst the gate, that I may have some things I am in 

rest, with a certain procureur du roi t whose need of ! ” 44 It shall be dUhe,” replied 

acquaintance I did very wrong qpt to cultivate, Bertuccio. Andrea extended his hand ; Bor* 
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ttfceio kept his own in his pocket, and merely 
jtegkd a fewpieces of money. 

“ That’s what I mean,” said Andrea, en- 
deavouring to smile, quite overcome by the 
strange tranquillity of Bertuccio. “ Can I be 
deceived ? ” he murmured, as he stepped into 
the oblong and grated vehicle which they call 
M the salad basket.” * 4 Never mind, we shall 
see ! Then, to-morrow ! ” he added, turning 
towards Bertuccio. 

4 “ To-morrow ! ” replied the steward. 


CHAPTER T,VI. 

THE JUDGE. 

We remember that the Abbe Busoni remained 
alone with Noirtier in the chamber of denth, 
and that the old man and the priest were the 
sole guardians of the young girl’s body. Per- 
haps it was the Christian exhortations of the j 
abbe, perhaps his kind charity, perhaps his 
persuasive words, which had restored the 
courage of Noirtier ; for ever since he had 
conversed with the priest his violent despair 
had yielded to a calm resignation which sur- 
prised all who know his excessive affection for 
Valentine. M. de Villcfort had not seen his 
father since the morning of the death. The 
whole establishment had Ixrcn changed : ano- 
ther valet-de-chambre was engaged for him- 
self; a new servant for Noirtier ; two women 
had entered Madame de Villefort’s service ; i,n 
fact, everywhere, to the concierge and coach- 
men, new faces were presented to the different 
masters of the house, thus widening the divi- 
sion which had always existed between the 
members of the same family. The assizes, 
also, were about to commence ; and Villelbrt, 
shut up in his room, excited himself with i 
feverish anxiety in drawing up the case against 
the murderer of Caderousse. This affair, like 
all thv>se in which the Count of MouU-Cristo 
had interfered, caused a great sensation in 
Paris. The proof* were certainly not con- 
vincing, since they rested upon a few words 
Written by an escaped galley-slave on his ! 
deathbed, and who might have been actuated i 
by hatred or revenge in accusing his com- | 
panion. But the mind of the prornreur dtt roi 
was made up ; he felt assured that Benedetto 
was guilty, and he hoped by his skill in con- 
ducting this aggravated case to flatter his self- 
love, which was about the only vulnerable 
point left in his frozen heart. 

The case was therefore prepared owing to 
the inressant labour of Villefort, who wished 
it to hp the first on the list in the coming 
assizes. He had been obliged to seclude him- 
self more than ever, to evade the enormous 
Dumber of applications presented to him for 
purpose of obtaining tickets of admission 
to the court on the day of trial ; and then so 


short a time had elapsed since the death of 
poor Valentine, and the gloom which over- 
shadowed the house was so recent, that ho 
one wondered to see the father so absorbed in 
his professional duties, which were the only 
means he had of dissipating his grief. Once 
only had Villefort seen his father ; it was the 
day after that upon which Bertuccio had paid 
his second visit to Benedetto, when the latter 
was to learn his father’s name. The magis- 
trate, harassed and fatigued, had descended to 
the garden of his hotel, and in a gloomy 
mood, similar to that in which Tarquin lopped 
off the tallest poppies, he liegan knocking 
off with his cane the long and flying branches 
of the rose-trees, which, placed along the 
avenue, seemed like the spectres of the brilliant 
flowers which had bloomed in the past season. 
More than once he had reached that part of 
the garden where the famous paling stood 
overlooking the deserted enclosure; and always 
returning by the same path, he recommenced 
his walk, at the same pace and with the same 
gestuie, when he accidentally turned his eyes 
towards the house, where lit* hcaid the sound 
of Ins son playing noisily, who liari returned 
from school to spend the Sunday and Monday 
with his mother. While doing so, lie observed 
M. Noirtier at one of the open windows, 
where the old man had been placed that he 
might enjoy the last rays of a sun which \et 
yielded some heat, and was now shining upon 
the dying floweis and red leaves of the creepei 
which twined round the balcony. 

The eye of the old man was riveted upon a 
spot which Villefort could scarcely distinguish. 
Ilis glance was so full of hate, of ferocity, and 
savage impatierfee, that Villcfort turned out 
of the path he had been pursuing, to see upon 
what person this dark look was directed. Then 
he saw beneath a thick clinnp of linden-1 rees, 
which were nearly divested of foliage. Madame 
tic Villefort sitting with a book in her hand, 
the perusal of which she frequently inter- 
rupted to snule upon her son, or to throw 
back his elastic ball, which he obstinately 
threw from the drawiijg-room into the garden. 
Villefort became pale ; he understood the old 
man’s meaning. Noirtier continued to look at 
the same object, but suddenly his glance was 
carried from the wife to the husband, and 
Villefort himself had to submit to the searching 
investigation of those eyes, which, while 
changing their object and even their language, 
had ioit none of their menacing expression. 
Madame de Villefort, unconscious of all those 
passions that exhausted their fire over her 
head, at that moment held her son’s ball, 
and was making signs to him to reclaim it 
with a kiss. Edward begged for a long while, 
the maternal kiss probably not offering sufficient 
recompense for the trouble he must take to 
obtain it ; however, at length he decided, 
leaped out of the window into a cluster of 
heliotropes and daisies, and ran to his mother, 
his forehead streaming with pesspiratkm. M & 
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dame de Villefort wiped his forehead, pressed 
her lips upon it, and sent him back with the 
ball in one hand and some bonbons in the 
other. 

Villefort, drawn by an irresistible attraction, 
like that of the bird to the serpent, walked 
towards the house. As he approached it, 
Nt>irtier\s gaze fol lowed him, find his eyes ap- 
peared of such a fiery brightness, that Ville- 
fort felt them pierce to the depths of his heart. 
In that earnest look might be read a deep re- 
proach as well as a territye menace. Then 
Noirtier raised his eyes to heaven, as though 
to remind his son of a forgotten oath. 44 It is 
well, MPf” replied Villefort from below, — “ it 
is well ; have patience but one day longer ; 
what I have said I will do.” Noirtier ap- 
peared calmed by these words, and turned his 
eyes with indifference to the other side. Ville- 
fort violently unbuttoned his greatcoat, which 
seemed to strangle him, and passing his livid 
hand across his forehead, entered his study. 
The night was cold and still ; the family had 
all retired to rest but Villefort, who alone re- 
mained up, and worked till live o’clock in the 
morning, reviewing the last interrogatories 
made the night before by the juges d'in - 
stnution , compiling the depositions of the 
witnesses, and putting the finishing stroke to 
the deed of accusation, which w ns one of the 
most energetic and best conceived of any lie 
hail yet delivered. 

The next day, Monday, was the first sitting 
of the assizes The morning rose bleak and 
gloomy, and^Villefort saw the dim grey light 
shine upon the lines he had traced in red ink. 
The magistrate had slept for a short time 
while tlie lamp sent forth its final struggles ; 
its bickerings awoke him, and he found his 
fingers as damp anil purple as though they had 
been dipped in blood. He opened the win- 
dow ; a brigh* yellow streak crossed the sky, 
and seemed to divide in half the poplars which 


successive noises which constitute the life of*i 
house : the opening and shutting of door*} the 
ringing of Madame de Villefort s bell, to "SUtji* 
mons the waiting-maid, mingled with the fit# 
shouts of the child who rose full of the erijoy? 
ment of his age. Villefort also rang ; his rie , sjr‘’ < 
valt't-de-chambre brought him the papers, and 
with them a cup of chocolate. ' , 

“ What are you bringing me?” said he. ' j 
“ A cup of chocolate. ” . 

“I did not ask for it. Who has paid ipp 

this attention?” ‘ 4 My mistress, sir. She 

said you would have to speak a great deal on 
the case of the murder, and that you should 
take something to keep up your strength ; 
aniL the valet placed the cup on the tab!# 
nearest to the sofa, which was, like all the 
rest, covered with papers. The valet then left 
the room. Villefort looked for an instaht with 
*a gloomy expression, then suddenly taking' ll 
up with a nervous motion, he swallowed 
contents at one draught. It might have bpUit 
thought that he hoped the beverage would be 
mortal, and that he sought for death to deliver 
him from a duty which he would rather die 
than fulfil. He then rose and paced his room 
with a smile it would have been terrible to 
witness. The chocolate was inoffensive, for 
M. de Villefort felt no effects. The break fast- 
hour arrived, but M. de Villefort was not ai 
table. The valet -de-f/tambi c rc-enteied. 

“ Madame de Villefort wishes to remind you, 
sir,” he said, “ that eleven o’clock has just 
struck, and that the trial commences at 
twelve.” 

• “Well ! ” said Villefort, 44 what then?” , : m 
“Madame de Villefort is dressed: she is 
quite ready, and wislie- to know if she is to 

accompany you, sir?” “ Where to?'^ . 

“ To the Palais.” “ What to do ? ” 

“ My mistress wishes much to lie present at 

the trial.” “Ah!” said Villefort, with a 

startling accent, 44 docs she wish that?” 


stood out in black relief on the horizon. In 
the clover- fields beyond the chestnut-trees a 
lark was mounting up to heaven, while pouring 
out her clear morning s<#ig. The damps of the 
dew bathed the head of De Villefort, and re- 
freshed his memory. “To-day,” he said with j 
an effort, “to-day the man who holds the knife i 
of justice must strike wherever there is guilt.” , 
Involuntarily his eyes wandered towards the j 
window of Noirticr’s room, whence he had | 
se A n him the preceding night. The curtain 
was drawn, and yet the image of his father 
was so vivid to his mind that he addressed the 
closed window as though it had been open, 
and us if through the opening he had beneld 
the menacing old man. 44 Yes,” he murmured, 

V yes, be. satisfied. ” 

His head dropped upon his 'chest, and in 
this position he paced his study ; then he 
jhrew himself, dressed as he was, upon a sofa, 
less to sleep than to rest his limbs, cramped 
with cold and study. By degrees every one 
woke : Villefort from his study hcayd the 


The servant drew back and said, 44 If you 
wish to go alone, sir, I will go and tell my 
mistress.” Villefort remained silent for a 
moment, and dented his pale cheeks with his ■ 
nails. “Tell your mistress,” he nt length, 
answered, “that I wish to sjteak to her, and I 
ticg she w ill wail for me in her own room.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Then come to dress and shave me.” 

“Directly, sir.” The valet -tk-ckambre re*' 
appeared almost instantly, and having shaved 
his master, assisted him to dress entirety ilC 
black. When he had finished, lie said, “My 
mistress said she should expect you, sir, OS 

soon as you had finished dressing,” 44 1 am 

going to her.” And Villefort, with his papers 
under his arm, and, hat in hand, directed his 
step* towards the apartment of his vrife. At 
the door he paused for a moment, to wipe bill 
damp, pale brow. He then entered the room. 
Madame de Villefort was silting cn an ottomaiff 
and impatiently turning over the leaves of some 
newspapers and pamphlets which young Ed-* 
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ward* by way of amusing himself, was tearing 
in pieces before his mother could finish reading 

them. She was dressed to go out, her bonnet 
was placed beside her on a chair, and her 
gloves were on her hands. 

v “Ah! here you are, sir,” she said, in her 
naturally calm voice ; “ but how pale you are ! 
Have you been working all night ? Why did 
you not come down to breakfast ? Well, will 
you take me, or shall I take Edward?” 
Madame de Villefort had multiplied her ques- 
tions in order to gain one answer, but to all 
her inquiries M. <lc Villefort remained mute 
and cold as a statue. “ Edward ! ” said 
Villefort, fixing an imperious glance on Lhc 
Child, “go anti play in the drawing-room, my 
dear : 1 wish to speak to your mamma.” 
Mtulame de Villefort shuddered at the sight of 
the cold countenance, that resolute tone, and 
the awfully strange preliminaries. Edward 
raised his head, looked at his mother, and 

then, finding that she did not confirm the 
order, began cutting off the heads of his leaden 
soldiers. 

“Edward!” cried M. de Villefort, so 
harshly that the child started on the carpet, 
“do you hear me? — Go!” The child, un- 
accustomed to such treatment, rose, pale and 
trembling ; it would be difficult to say whether 
his emotion were caused by fear or passion. 
His father went up to him, look him in his 
arms, and kissed his forehead. “Go,” he 
said : “go, my child.” Edward ran out. 
M. de Villefort went to the door, which he 
closed behind the child, ami bolted. “ Oh, 


judge,— to the judge, madame ! ” It was ter- 
rible to behold the frightful pallor of that 
woman, the anguish of her look, the trembling 
of her whole frame. “ Ah sir ! ” she muttered* 
“ ah, sir ! ” and this was all. 

“ You do not answer, madame ! ” exclaimed 
the terrible interrogator. Then he added, 
with a smile yet more terrible than his anger, 
“ It is true, then : you do not deny it ! ” She 
moved forward. “ And you cannot deny it ! ” 
added Villefort, extending his hand towards 
her, as though to seize her in the name of 
justice. “ Vou have accomplished these 
different crimes with impudent atldress, but 
which could only deceive those whose affection 
for you blinded them. Since the death of 
i Madame de Saint- Meran I have known that a 
poisoner lived in my house. M. D’Avrigiw 
warned me of it. After the death of Barrois 
my suspicions were directed towards an angel, 
i --those suspicions which, even when there is 
i no crime, are always alive in niv heart : but 
after the death of \ alcntim:, there has been no 
doubt in my mind, madame, and not only in 
mine, but in those of o the is ; thus your crime, 
known by two persons, suspected by many, 
will soon become public : and, as 1 told you 
just now, you no longer speak to the husband, 
but to the judge.” The young woman hid her 
face in her hands. “ Oh, sir ! ” she stammered, 
“ I beseech you do not believe appearances.” 

“ Arc you, then, a coward ? ” cried Villc 

fort, in a contemptuous voice. “ But I have 
' always remarked that poisorc: were cowards. 
Gan you be a coward, you w/- have had 


Heavens ! ” said the young woman, endeavour- 
ing to read her husband's inmost thoughts, 
while a smile passed over her countenance 
which froze the impassibility of Villefort. 

V \V nat is the matter t ” “ Madame, .here 

do you keep the poison you generally use ? ” 
said thf.magistrate, without any introduction, 
placing himself between his wife and the door. 

Madame de Villefort must have expeiienced 
somewhat of the sensation of a bird which, 
looking up, sees the murderous spring closed 
over its head. A hoarse, broken tone, which 
was neither a cry nor a sigh, escaped from her, 
while she became deadly pale. “Sir,” she 
said, “ I — I do not undeistand you.” And, i 
as in her first paroxysm of terror, she had 
raised herself from the sofa, in the next, 
stronger very likely than the other, she fell 
down again on the cushions. “ 1 asked you,” 
continued Villefort, in a perfectly calm tone, 
“where you conceal the poison by the aid of 
which you have killed my father-in-law, M. 
de Saint-Meran, iny mother-in-law*, Madame 
de Saint-Meran, Barrois, and my daughter 

Valentine.” “Ah, sir!” exclaimed Madame 

de Villef >rt, clasping her hands, “ what do you 

- w?” 

ft** “It is not for you to interrogate, but to 
answer.” c 

“ Is it to the judge or to the husband ? ” 
Stammered Madame de Villefort. “To the 


the courage to witness the death of two old 

men and a young gir murdered by you ?” 

“Sir! sir!” “Can you be a coward!” 

continued Villefort, with increasing excite- 
ment, “you who could count, one by one, the 
minutes of four death-agonies? You , who 
have arranged your infernal plans, and re- 
moved the beverages with a talent and pre- 
cision almost miraculous? Have you, then, 
who have calculated everything with such 
nicety, have you forgotten to calculate one 
thing — I mean wherd&the revelation of your 
crimes will lead you to ? Ah ! it is impossible 
— you must have saved some surer, more 
subtle and deadly poison than any other, that 
you might escape the punishment you deserve. 
Vou have done this — I hope so, at least.” 
Madame de Villefort stretched out her hands, 
and fell on her knees. 

“ I understand,” he said, “you confess; 
but a confession made to the judges, a con- 
fession made at the last moment, extorted 
when the crime cannot be denied, diminishes 
not the punishment inflicted on the guilty, ! ” 

“ The punishment ! ” exclaimed Madame de 
Villefort, “the punishment, sir! Twice you, 
have pronounced that word ! ” * 

“ Certainly. Did you hope to escape it, 
because you were four times guilty ? Did you 
think the punishment would be withheld be- 
cause you are the wife of him who pronounces 
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k ? — No ! madame, no! the scaffold awaits 
the poisoner; whoever she may he, unless, as I 
iust said, the poisoner has taken the precau- 
tion of keeping for herself a few drops of her 
deadliest poison.” Madame de Villefort 
uttered a wild cry, and a hideous and uncon- 
trollable terror spread over her distorted fea- 
tures. “ Oh ! do not fear the scaffold, 
madame,” said the magistrate, 44 I will not 
dishonour you, since that would be to dis- 
honour myself : no ! if you have heard me 
distinctly, you will understand that you arc 

not to die on the scaffold.” “No! I did 

not understand ; what do you mean ? ” stam- 
mered the unhnpny woman, completely over- 
whelmed.. “ I mean that the wife of the first 
magistrate in the capital shall not, by her in- 
famy, soil an unblemished name ; that she 
shall not, with one blow, dishonour her hus- 
band and her child.”—' 4 No, no, — oh, no ! ” 
44 Well! madame, it will be a laudable 


on my return justice has not been satisfied, F ; 
will denounce you with my own month, and’ J 
arrest you with my own hands ! ” , $he 
listened, panting, overwhelmed, crushed, fief 
eye alone lived, and glared horribly. ‘ 44 Dq 
you understand me ? ” he said. 41 1 am going 
down there to pronounce the sentence of death 
against a murderer. If I find you alive on my 
return, you shall sleep to-night in the con- 
ciergerie.” Madame cte Villefort sighed ; her 
nerves gave way, and she sunk on the carpel. 
The procureur \iu rot seemed to experience u 
sensation of pity ; he looked upon her lean 
severely, and bowing to her, said, slowly, — 

4 ‘ Farewell, madame ! faiewelJ ! ” That fare- 
well stiuck Madame de Villefort like the* 
executioner's knife. She fainted. The J>rc- 
ettteur dn roi went out, after having doulnc- 
lockcd the door. 


action on your part, and I will thank you for 

it ! ” “ You will thank me — for what ? ” 

44 For what you have just said.” “What 

did I say? Oh, myhiain whirls ; I no longer 
understand anything. Oh, heavens ! oh, 
heavens ! ’* And she rose, with her hair dis- 
hevelled, and her lips foaming. 

44 ITave you answered the question 1 put to 
you on entering the room : Where do you keep 
the poison you generally use, madame ? ” 
Madame dc Villefort raised her arms to heaven, 
and convulsively struck one hand against the 
other. 44 No, no ! ” she vociferated, “ no, you 

cannot wish that?” 44 What I do not wish, 

madame, is, , t ‘ ■. you should perish on the 
scaffold. Do ') ou understand?” asked Villc- 
fort. 

44 Oh, mercy, mercy, sir!” “What I 

require is, that justice lie done. I am on the 
earth to punish, madame,” he added, with a 
flaming glance ; 44 any other woman, were it 
the queen J^rself, T would send to the execu- 
tioner ; but to you T shall ke merciful. To 
you I will say -Have you not, madame, put 
^jaside some of the surest, deadliest, most 

Speedy poison?” 44 Oh! pardon me, sir; 

Jet me live ! ” , 

44 She is cowardly,” said Villefort. 

“ Reflect that I am your wife ! ” 

44 You are a poisoner.” 44 In the name of 

Heaven ! ” 44 No ! ” 

44 In the name of ihe love you once bore 

me ! ” 44 No, no ! ” 

41 In the name of our child 1 Ah, for the 
sake of our child, let me live ! ” 

44 No ! no ! no ! I nil you ; one day. if I 
allow you to live, you will perhaps kill him 
as you - have the others ! ” 

41 I !— I kill my boy !” cried the distracted 
mother, Aishing towards Villefort; 44 1 kill my 
son ! Ha ! ha,! ha ! ” and a frightful, de- 
Dlpnair laugh finished the sentence, which was 
lost in a hoarse rattle. Madame de Villefort 
fell at her husband’s feet. He approached 
her. t 44 Think of it, madame,” he said ; 44 if 


CHAPTER L V 1 1 • 

THE ASSIZES. 

The Benedetto affair, as it was called in the 
Palais, ami by people in general, had produced 
.a tremendous sensation. Frequenting the 
Cafe de Paris, iho Boulcvaid de Gand, and 
the Bois de Boulogne, during his brief career 
of splendour, the In Ue Cavalcanti had formed 
a host of acquaintances. The papers had re- 
lated his various adventures, both as the man 
of fashion and the galley-slave ; and as cveiyune 
who had been personally acquainted with the 
Prince Cavalcanti experienced a lively curiosity f 
in his fate, they all determined to spare no 
trouble in endeavouring to witness the trial of 
M. Benedetto, for the murder of his comrade. 

In the eyes of many, Benedetto appeared, if. 
not a victim to, at least an instance of, the 
fallibility of the law. M. Cavalcar* ; , his 
father, had been seen in Paris, and it ex- 
pected he would reappear, to claim the illus- 
trious outcast. Many, also, who were not- 
aware of the circumstances attending In* with- 
drawal from Paris, were struck with the 
worthy appearance, the gentlemanly bearing, 
and the knowledge of the wo?ld displayed by ’ 
the old patrician, who certainly played the 
nobleman very well, so long as he said nothing.. 
and made no arithmetical calculations. As for 
the accused himself, many remembered him a 1 ? 
being so amiably, so handsome, and so liberate 
that they chose to think him the victim ' of • 
some conspiracy, since, in this world, large 
fortunes frequently excite the malevolence and 
j jealousy of some unknown enemy. Everyone, 
therefore, ran to the court : some to witness 
the sight, others to comment upon it. From 
seveq o’clock in the morning a rrcyvd was 
stationed at the iron gates, and an hour before 
the trial commenced, the hall was full of the f 
privileged. Before the entrance pf the nugis- 
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trates, and, indeed, frequently Afterwards, a 
court of justice, on days when some special 
trial is to '-take place, resembles a drawing- 
room, whei e * many persons recognize each 
other, and converse, if they can do so without 
losing their seats, and when they are separated 
by too great a number of lawyers, communicate 
by signs • 

ft was one of those magnificent autumn 
days which make amends for a short summer ; 
the clouds which M. de Villefort had perceived 
at sunrise had all disappeared as if by magic, 
and one of the softest and most brilliant days 
of September shone forth in all its splendour. 

Beauchamp, one of the kings of the pi ess, 
and therefore claiming the right of a throne 
everywhere, was looking lound on every side. 
He perceived Chateau- Renaud and Debray, 
who had ju-.t gained the good graces of a 
sergent-de-villc, and who had persuaded the 
latter to let them stand before, instead of be- 
hind him, as he ought to have done. The 
worthy agent had recognized the minister’s 
secretary and the iniilionnaire, and by way ®f 
paying extra attention to his noble neighbours, j 
promised to keep their places while they paid 
a visit to Beauchamp. 

“Well!” said Beauchamp, “ vve shall see 
our friend ! ” 

“ Yes, indeed ! " replied Debray. “That 
Worthy prince. Deuce take those Italian 
princes ! ” 

“ A man, too, who couhl boast of 1 Unite 
for a gene i log ist, and could reckon as far back 
as the ‘ Divina Commedia.’ ” 

“ A nobility of the rope ! ” said Chateau- 
Renaud, phlegmatically. 

“lie will be condemned, will he not?” 
asked Debray of Beauchamp. 

“My dear fellow, 1 think we should ask 
you* that que^tipn ; you know Mich news much 
better than \u* do. Did you see the president 
at the minister’s last night ?” 

“Ye*.” “What did lie say?” 

“ Something which will surprise you." 

“ Oh ! make haste and tell me, then ; it is 
a Jong time since that has happened.” 

“ \\YI1 ! he told me that Benedetto, who is 
considered a serpent of subtlety and a giant of 
cunning, is really but a very subordinate, silly 
rascal, and altogether unworthy of the experi- 
ments that will be made on his phrenological 
organs after his death.” 

“ Bah ! " said Beauchamp ; “ he played the 
prince veiy well ” 

“ Yc-,, for you who detest those unhappy 
princes, Beauchamp, and are always delighted 
to find fault with them : but not for me who 
discover a gentleman by instinct, and who 
scent out an aristocratic family like a very 
blood-hound of heraldry.” 

“ Then you never believed in the principa- 
lity ? ” 

“ Yes ! in the principality, but not in the 
prince. ” 

^ _ “Not so Lad,” said Beauchamp ; “still, I 


assure you, he passed very well with many 
people ; I saw him at the ministers’ houses. ” 

“ Ah, yes ! ” said Ch&teau- Renaud. “ The 
idea of thinking ministers understar anything 
about princes ! ” — “There is something in 
what you have just said,” sa»d Beauchamp, 
laughing. 

“But,” said Debray to Beauchamp, “ if I 
spoke to the president, you must have been 
with the procw'cuy du rai.' ' ^ 

“ It was an impossibility ; for the last week 
M. dc Villefort has secluded himself. It is 
natural enough ; this strange chain of domestic 
afflictions, followed by the no less strange 
death of his daughter ” 

“ Strange ! What do you m«an,' Beau- 
champ?” “Oh, yes! Do you pretend 

that all this has been unobserved at the 
minister’s ?” said Beauchamp, placing his eye- 
glass in his eye, where he tried to make it . 

remain. “ My dear sir,” said Chateau- 

Renaud, “ allow' me to tell you that you do 
not understand that manoeuvre with the eye- 
glass half so well *as Debiay. Give him a 
lesson, Debray.” 

“Stay,” said Beauchamp, “surely I am 
not deceived.” 

“What is it ” “ft is she!” 

“Who do you mean?” They said she 

had left.” 

“Mademoiselle Kugeitie?” said Chateau- 
Rcnaud : “ has she retut net 1 ? ” 

“No! but her mother.” “Madame 

Danglars ? Nonsense! Impossible?” said 
Chateau- Renaud ; “ only ten flays after the 
flight of her daughter, and three days from 
the bankruptcy of her husband ?” 

Debray coloured slightly, and followed with 
his eyes the direction of Beauchamp’s glance. 
“Come,” he said, “it is only a veiled lady, 
some foreign princess ; peihaps the mother of 
Cavalcanti. But you were just speaking on a 
very interesting topic, Beauchamp.” “ I ? ” 

“Yes; you were telling us about the ex- 
traordinary death of Valentine.” 

“Ah, yes, so 1 was. But how is it tha* 

Madame de Villefort is not here?” r, 

“ Poor dear woman t>” said Debray, “she r' 
no doubt occupied in distilling balm for ih 
hospitals, or in making cosmetics for herself ■ 
or friends. Do you know she spends two or : ' ' 
three thousand crowns a year in this amuse- i / 
ment ? But I wonder she is not here. I 
should have been pleased to see her, for I like 
her very much.” 

“And I hate her,” said Chateau- Renaud. 

“Why?”— “I do not know. Why do 
we love ? Why do we hate ? I detest her, 
from antipathy.” 

“ Or rather by instinct.” * 

“ Perhaps so. But to return to what you 
were saying, Beauchamp.” 

“ Well ! do you know why people die so 
fast in M. de Villefort’s house?” “Talk- 

ing of that,” said Debray, “Madame * * * 
was making inquiries about that house, which 
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for the last three Months has been hung with 
black. * 

14 Who is Madame * * # ?” asked Chateau* 
Renaud. ’ 

“ The minister’s wife, pardicti / ” 

44 Oh, your pardon ! I never visit ministers ; 

I leave that to the princes.” 44 Really, you 

were before only sparkling, but now you are 
brilliant ; take compassion on us, or, like 


Jupiter, you will burn us.” 
' “ I will 


' will not speak again* ! ** said Cliiltcau- 
Renaud ; 44 pray have compassion ufion me, and 
do not take up every word I say. ” 

44 Come let us endeavour to hear the end 
of youj story, Beauchamp : I told you that 
yesterday • Madame * * * made inquiries of 
me upon the subject ; enlighten me, and I 
will then communicate my information to 

her.” 41 Well, gentlemen, the reason people 

flic so fast at M. de Villeforl’s, is, that there 
is an assassin in the house ! ” The two young 
men shuddered, for the same, idea had more 
than once occurred to them. ‘‘And who is 
the assassin?” they asked together. “ Young 
l'.i! ward ! ” A burst of laughter from the 
auditor-, did not in the least disconcert the 
speaker, who continued, — “ Yes, gentlemen ; 
Kdward, who is quite an adept in the art of 

killing.” 44 You are jesting. ” 

44 Not at all. I yesterday engaged a servant, 
who had just left M. de Villefort — I intend 
sending him away to-roornm, for lie eats so 
enormously, lo makeup for the fad imposed 
upon him by his terror in thai house. Well ! 

listen to me” “We are listening.” 

44 It appears the dear child has obtained 
possession of a bottle containing some drug, 
which he every now and then uses against 
those who have displeased him. First M. 
and Madame de Saint-M^ran incurred his dis- 
pleasure, so he poured out three drops of his 
elixir, — three diops were sufficient ; then 
followed Barrois, the old «erainr of M. Noir- 
t : er, who sometime-* rebuffed this little wretch, 
1 e therefore received the same quantity ot the 
Jlixir ; the same happened to Valentine, of 
vhom he was jealous ; he gave her the same 
j' ose as the others, and ‘till was ovos for her 
f i well as the rest.” 

44 Why, what nonsense are you telling us? *' 
r.aid Oh. • t eau - R enaud . 

i “Yes, it is an extraordinary story!” said 
Beauchamp ; “ is it not ? ” 

44 It is absuid,” said Rcbray. “Ah ! ” 

said Beauchamp, 44 you doubt me? Well, 
you can ask my servant, or rather him who 
will no longer be my sen ant to-morrow; it 
was the talk of the house.” 

44 And this elixir, where is it ? what is it ? ” 

“Thcdhild conceals it.” “But where 

did he find it ? ” t 

“ In ,his mother’s laboratory.” 

44 Does his mother, then, keep poisons in 
her laboratory ? ” 

“How can I tell? You are questioning 
me like a procureur du rot, I only repeal 


what I have been told, and, like my author^ 

I can do no more. The poor wretch would 
eat nothing, from fear,” • 

44 It is incredible 1 ” 44 No, my dear 

fellow, it is not at all incredible ! You saw 
the child pass through the Rue Richelieu last 
year who amused himself with killing his 
brothers and sisters by sticking pins in their 
ears while they slept. The generation who 
follow us are very precocious ! ” 

“ Come, Beauchamp,” said Chateau* 
Renaud, 44 l will bet anything you do not be- 
lieve a word of all you have been telling us 1” 

44 1 do not see the Count of Monte-Cristo 
here ! ” 

“ ITc is worn oul,” said Debray ; 44 be- 
sides, Jie could not well appear in public, 
since he has been the dupe ot the Cavalcanti, 
who it appears, presented tlieniseive* to him 
with false letters of credit, and cheated him 
nrtl of i oo, ooo francs upon the hypothesis of 

this principality.” “ By the way. M de 

Chateau* Renaud,” ashed Beauchamp, 44 how 

is M or r el?” Ma foil I have talk'll three 

limes without once seeing him. Still his 
sister did not seem tineas), and tol:l me lliat 
though she had not seen lum for two or three 

days, she was sure he was well.” 4 * Ah, 

now I think of it, the Count ot Monte-Cristo 
cannot appear in the hall ! ” .said Beauchamp, 
“Wli) not?” 

44 Because he is an actor in the drama.” 

14 Has he assassinated any one, then!” 

44 No. on the contrary, they wished to as- 
sassinate him. You know that it was in 
leaving his house that M. de ( adi-rniit.se was 
murdered by his friend Benedetto. You know 
that the famous waistcoat was found in his 
house, containing the letter which stopped the 
signature of the marriage contract. Do you 
see the waistcoat? There it is, all liloiM-, 
stained, on the desk, as a Uv ;, nony of the ' 
crime.” 

“All, very «;« *1.” 44 Rush, v nllumen ! 

here is the com: , let u? go back to » i places.” 

A noise was heard in the hall : the .ergenf -de 
ville called his two pro /, ’•;/.» with an energetic 
44 Idem ! ” and the doorkeeper appealing, 
called out, with that shrill voice peculiar to 
his order, even in the days of, Beaumarchais, 
- 4t The court, gentlemen ! ” 


CCFAPTKK TAT Li. 

TJIF. JjF.ISI) or* AC' 17SAT10K. 

Thf, judges took their places in the midst of 
the most profound silence ; the jury look their 
seats ^ M. de Villefort, the object of ^nusual 
attenti&n, and we had almost said of general 
admiration, sat in the arm-chair, and cast a 
tranquil glance around him. Kvery person 
looked with astonishment on that grave and 
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severe face, the calm* expression of which 
personal griefs had been unable to disturb ; 
and the aepcct of a man who was a strangeT 
to all human emotions excited a kind of 
terror. 

“ Gendarmes ! ” said the president, 14 lead 
in the accused.” 

At these words the public attention became 
more intense, and all eyes wgre turned towards 
the door through which Benedetto was to 
enter. The door soon opened, and f the ac- 
cused appeared. The same impression was 
experienced by all present ; and no one was 
deceived by the expression of his countenance. 
Ilis features bore no signs of that deep emo- 
tion which stops the beating of the heart and 
blanches the check. His hands, gracefully 
placed, one upon his hat, the other in the j 
opening of his white waistcoat, were not at all 
tremulous ; his <*vc was calm, and even bril- 
liant. Srarrcly had he entered the hall when 
he glanced at the whole body of magistrates 
and assistants : Ins eye resled longer on the 
president, and Mill more so on the proatreur 
du rot. I>y the side of Andrea was placed the j 
lawyer who w'as to conduct his defence, and 
who had been chosen by the court ; for Andrea 
disdained to pay any attention to those details, 
to which he appeared to attach no importance. 
The hnvyci wiu a \oung man with light hair, 
and whose face expressed a hundred times 
more emotion than that which characterized 
the pusonei. 

The president called for the deed of accusa- 
tion, corrected, as we know, by the eleven and 
implacable pen of TV Villefort. Duiing the 
leading of this, which was long, the public 
attention was continually drawn toward-. 
Audi ci, who hire the burden with ^ pm bin 
u v on i.i. Viilvloit hid ivvcr hem so con- , 
■ctfe an I clo'phTil . llie runic wa> represented 
unl'-i the hvrhi .1 roioin-.; the tounei life of j 
the piis-Mi r, lu-, iMusfo'in.ihun, a ie\iew of' 
hi-, iifenom lie* eaihe-t peuo 1, were forth | 
with all the tr! nit that a knowledge of human \ 
life could ti.rni-.li to a mind like tint of the 1 
front \tr (ft/ /.»/, Bc.ie'uMo was thus for t 
ever lost m public opinion bdnrc llv* sentence | 
of ill** law could be prouounc si. Andiea paid j 
no attention to the successive charges winch i 
were brought again -t him. M. do \ illefort, 
who examined him attentively, and who no 
jloubt practised upon him all the psychological 
studies he was accustomed to use. in vain en- 
deavouted to make turn lower his eves, riot- 
withstanding the depth and profundity of his 
gaze. At length the deed w is read. 

44 Accused, ” said the president, 4 * your name 

and surname?” Andiea lose. 41 Excuse 

me, M. lv President," he said, in a clear voice, 

“ hut 1 see you are going to adopt a course 
of questions through which I cannot follow* 
you. r i have an Me a, which I will explain 
by-and-by. of making an exception to the 
usual form of accusation. Allow me, then, if 
you please* to answer in different order, or I 
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will not do so at all.” The asiomsncu use 
sident looked at the jury, who tbemseivet 
looked upon the procurer dtp rot. The wnoic 
assembly manifested great surprise ; but 
•Andrea appeared quite unmoved. “Your 
age ? ” said the president : 44 will you answer 
that question ? ” 44 1 will answer that ques- 

tion, as well as the rest, M. le President, but 
in its turn.” 

44 Your age ? ” repeated the president. 

44 1 am twenty-one years old : or rather 1 
shall be in a few days, as l was born on the 
night of the 27th of September, 1^*7. M. 
de Villefort, who was busy taking d-nvn some 
notes, raised his head at the nun. on of this 
date. 44 Wheie were you bom?,’ ::dhtinucd 

the president. 44 At Autcuil, near Paiis.” . 

M. de Villefort a second time raised his head, 
looked at Benedetto, as if he had been gazing* 
at the head of Medusa, and became livid. As 
for Benedetto, he gracefully wiped his lip* 
with a fine cambric pocket - handkerchief, 
our profession i ” 

14 First I was a forger,” answered Andrea, 
as calmly as possible; 44 then I became a 
thief ; and, lately, have become an assassin.” 

A murmur, or rather a storm, of indignation 
hurst from all paitx of the assembly. The 
judges Ihcmselvex appeased stupefied ; and 
the jury manifested tokens of disgust for a 
stoicism so unexpected horn a fashionable man. 
M. de Villefort pressed his hand upon his 
brow, which, at first pale, had become red 
and burning ; then he suddenly rose, and 
looked around as though lie had lost his series 
— he wanted air. 

44 Are you looking for anything, M. le £\*o- 
cureur du Roi ? ” asked Benedetto, with his 
mn,i plea ing smile. M. de Villefort answered 
nothing, but sat, or rather threw himself down 
again, upon his chair. 44 And now, prisoner, 
will von consent to tell your name ? ” said the 
president. 44 Th,j b.utal affectation with which 
you have enunciated and classified your . 
ctimes, (alls for a severe reprimand on the „ 
pail of the court, both in the name of morality, 
and for the respect due to humanity. You ap- 
pear to consider thisf a point of honour, and Jty. 
may he lor this reason you have delayed, ac*K 
know (edging your name. You wished it to be v 
preceded by all these titles.” 

44 It is quite wonderful, M. le President,*, 
how entirely you have read my thoughts,” 
said Benedetto, in his softest voice and most 
polite manner. “This is, indeed, the reason 
why I begged you to alter the order of the 
questions.” The public astonishment had . 
reached its height There w r as no longer any 
deceit or bravado in the manner of the ac- 
cused. The audience seemed like some 
thunder-cloud about to burst over the gloomy 
scene. 0 

44 Well !*' said the present ; “your naraef*’ 

“ I cannot tell you my name, since I do not 
know it ; but I know my father’s, and 
pronounce it” 
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Repeat your father’s name,** said the pre- called yourself Benedetto, declared yourself an 
•ddertt. Not a whisper, not a breath was orphan, and claimed Corsica as your -country. *’ 
ct-a-d in that vast assembly ; every one waited “ I said anything I pleased, in order that the 
anxiously. solemn declaration 1 have just made should 

“ My father is the procureurdti rot'' replied not be withheld, which otherwise would ccr- 
Andrea, calmly. tainly have been the case. 1 now repeat that 

“The frocureur du roi f *' said the presi- I \va> born at Auteuil on the night of the 27th 
dent, stupefied, and without noticing the September, 1S17, and that I am the son of 
pgitaf ion which spread over the face of M. de the ft ocumtr du ro/\ M. dc Yillofoit. I)o 
Villcfort ; “ the ptoi ureur uii rot ? ” you wish for any further details ? I will give 

“Yes; and if jou wish to know his name, them. I was born in No. 2<S, Kuc de la Kon- 
] will tell it. —he is named Villefort.*' ' 1 'he taine, in a loom hung with red damask : my 
t" plosion, v. li’ek hud been so long restrained, ' father look me in his arms, telling my mother 
Im a (eei :i" _>f respect ‘o the court of justice, ; T was dead : wrapped me in a napkin marked 
*w burst 1 ' T 1 like ilutnder from the breasts ; with an If and an N : and carried me into a 
,j all present-*; the court itself did not seek to . gaidcn, where he lmned me alive." 
strain the movvmen. of the multitude, The j A shudder ran through the assembly when 
■ htmatious, the moults addressed to llene- they saw that the confidence of the prisoner 
< *10, who remained perfectly uiiconcerivd, increased in propot lion with t lie terror of M. 

1 ,e ciifigetie gotuics, the movement of the 1 dc Yillcfoit. “ But liow h.o.e jou become 
-nd'-irnn*'., the sneers of the scum of the I acquainted with all those detail- f" asked the 
jowd- -always sur»* to ri -e to the surface ;, v * president, 
env* of any dUtuiU'iiiee.— -all this lasted I. .. “ 1 will tell you, M. le Picsidcnf. A man 

minutes, l.vfoiv the doorkeepeis and m.igis- l who had sworn vengeance against my lather, 
Iralcs were able *0 restore sileno*. i »■ the ’ ,md !nd long watched his oppoi tnnity to kill 
mitLt of this tumuli the voice r »f the piesident 1 him, had introduced himself dial night into 
v -» lizard to exclaim, — “ Ate you playing j the garden in which my father hiiiicd 111c. Tie 
wi«!» justice, accused, and do jou dale set was concealed in a thicket ; lie snw my father 
*.11 fcJlow-eiticens an example of ciir-iordcr : bury «-ouictliiug in tin* giound, am! stabbed 
liu-h even in thev times has never been ’ him in the midst of the op* union; thru, 

■ mailed i ” | thinking the deposit might contain sonic frea- 

Sevcnd persons hurried up to M. de Yille- } sine, he tuined up the ground, and found me 

■ in, win. wa-; nearly buricrl in his chair, offer- still Jiving. The man carried nu lo the hos- 
■g him consolation, encouragement, and pro- pital for enfant* t)ouv '\ , wlu ie ] was inscribed 
"stations of zeal and sympathy. Order was , under the number 37. Thne months after- 
‘-established in the hall, with the exception j winds a woman travelled from Koglinno to 

a few who sdll moud and whispered. A j Baris fit fetch me, and having ■ (aimed me as 
1 y «t w is sdd, had ju-d fainted ; they had j her son, carried nu* av r.y. 1 luu, you sec, 

>p : >i her with a smelling-bottle, ami she | though ’born m L was Imuighl up in 

’ recoveied. During the -cenc of tumult, ! Cor.ua.” 1 

’■ Irea had 1 tunic I bis smiling face* towards! Tfieie was a moment** silence, dm ing w hich 
. assembly ; th**n, leaning wj/h one hand on | one could have fancied the hdl cmpiv, s<» pio- 
oaken rail of hi.-, bench in topmost grace- ! found was the* silliness. *• I’mce* d ! ** said 

. .attitude possible, he said : — u Gentlemen, [tile president. “Certainly, I might have 

'iisiire you I had no idea of insulting the [ liver) happdy amongst those good people who 
nrt, or of making a useless disturbance in adored me ; but my jk*i verse disposition pre- 
tuc presence of this honourable assembly, vailed over the virtues which my adopted 
’'hey ask my age ; I teltf it. They ask mother endeavouted to instil into my heart, 
ire T w*as bom ; I answer. They ask my I increased in wickedness till I committed 
.** ; I cannot give it, since my parents crime. One *Ijv, when I cursed Providence 
ldoned me. But though I cannot give my for making mo so wicked, and ordaining me 
^ name, not possessing one, I can te 1 them to such a late, my adopted father said to me, 

•r fathei’s. Now I repeat, my father is * Do noL b aspheme, unhappy child ! die (nine 
imed M. de Villefort, and 1 am ready to is your father's, not yours ; your father’s, who 
rove it devoted you to death, or to a life of misery, in 
There was an energy, a conviction, and a case, by a miracle, you should escape his 
nrerity in the manner of the* young man, doom.' .Since then I ceased to blaspheme, 
which silenced the tumult. All eyes were but I cursed my father. Tins is why I have 
•timed for a moment towards the procureur du uttered the words for which you blame me; 

* who sat aS motionless as though a thunder- this is why I have filled this whole assembly 
,»>lt had changed him into a corpse. “Gen- with horror. If I have committed an addi- 
tlemen ! ” said Andrea, commanding silence tional^cnnic, punish me : but if you will al>Aw 
by his voice and manner, “I owe you the that ever since the day of my birth my fate has 
proofs and explanations of what 1 have been sad, bitter, and lamentable, then pity 
said.** me.” 

** But,’* said the irritated president, u yon “ But your mother ? ” asked the president. 
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the 'cdtimp'-hfr : 


>“ My mother thought me dead ; she is wot 
guilty. I® did not even wish to know her 
name, nor do I ’know it.” Just then a piercing 
cry, ending in a sob, burst from the centre of 
the crowd who encircled the lady who had 
before fainted, ami who now fell into a violent 
fit of hysterics. She was carried out of the 
hall, and induing so, the thick veil which con- 
cealed her face dropped off, and Madame 
Danglars was recognized. Notwithstanding 
his shattered nerves, the stunning sensation in 
bis ears, arid the species of madness which 
turned his brain, Villefort rose as he per- 
ceived her, “The proofs ! the proofs ! ” said 
the president : “remember tins tissue of horrors 
must be supported by the cleaiest proofs.” 

“The proofs?” said Benedetto, laughing, 
“do you want proofs.-' ” “Yes." 

“ Well, then, look at M. de Villefort, and 
then ask me for proofs.” 

Every one turned tow.uds the procureuP Ju 
rot\ who, unable to bear the universal gaze 
now riveted on him alone, advanced staggering 
into the midst of the tribunal, with his hair 
dishevelled and his face indented with the 
mark of his nails. The whole assembly littered 
a lung murmur of astonishment. “ Eat her ! ” 
said Benedetto, “ I am asked for proofs, do 

you wish me to give them?” •‘No, no, 

ili« useless! ” stammered M. de Villefort, in 
a ho irse \oioe : “ no, it is useless ! ” 

IJuw useks-; i" cried the president, “ what 
do )ou mean ? " 

“ I mean that l feel it impossible to struggle 
ngiin-t tin- deadly weight which crushes me. 

( icmlomcMi, I know I am in the hands of an 
evengiug (iod ! V\V need no proofs ; tverv- 
liiing relating to t hi-, young man is true.” 
A dull, gloomy silence, like that which pre- 
cedes some aw ful phenomenon of nature, 
pervaded the assembly, who sluiddeied in de- 
nial. “ What ! Al. de Villefort,” cried the i 
president, “do vou yield to nn hallucination ? | 


What ! are you no longer m possession! »f your 
senses? This s, range, unexpected, terrible 
accusation has disordered youi ica^on. Come, 
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recover. 

The proi w\'n> du roi dropped his head : his 
teeth chattered like those of a man under a I 
violent at tads of lever, and yet he was deadly 
pale. 

“ L am in possession of all my senses, sir,” 
he said ; “ my body alone sufiers, as 'jou may 
'suppose. 1 acknowledge myself guilty of all 
the joimg man has brought against me, arid 
fiom this hour hold my .cU uridei the authority 
of tiu proatrew du toi who will succeed mo.” 

And as he spoke the-e words with a hoarse 
choking \ nice, he staggered towards the door, 
which was mechanically opened by a door- 
keeper. The w hole assembly were dumb with 
astonishment at the revelation and confes- 
sion whit li had produced a catastrophe so | 
different to that which had been expected | 
during <he last fortnight by the Parisian 
World. ! 


“ Well,/’ said Beauchamp, ^Jet ; themnow 

say that drama is unnatural ! " * 4 Ma fidt ” 

said Ch&teau- Renaud, “I would rather end 
my career like M. de Morcerf ; a pistol-shot 
seems quite delightful compared with this cata- 
strophe. ” 

“ And so he has committed murder,” said 

Beauchamp. “ And I, too, who thought of 

man ying his daughter,” said Dcbray. “She 
did well to die, poor girl ! ” 

“ The sitting is adjourned, gentlemen,” said 
the president ; “ fresh inquiries will he made, 
and the case will lie tried next session by 
another magistrate.” As for Andrea, who 
was us calm and more interesting than ever, 
lie left the hall, escorted by gendarmes, who 
involuntarily paid him some attention. “AY ell, 
what do you think of this, m> fine fellow?” 
asked Dcbiay of the sergent-de-ville, slipping 
a louis into his hand.--* — “ There will be ex- 
tenuating circumstances,” he replied. 
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EXPIATION. 

Notwithstanding the dcqgty of the crowd, 
M. de Villefort saw it open before him. There 
is something so awe-inspiiing in great afflic- 
tions, that, even in the worst times, the first 
emotion of a crowd has generally been to sym- 
pathize with the sufferer in a great catastrophe. 
Many people have been assassinated in. a 
tumult ; but even criminals have rarely been 
insulted during their trial. Thus Villefort 
passed through the mass of spectators and 
officers of the Palais, and withdrew. Though 
he had acknowledged his guilt, he was /**•'- 
t voted by his gryf. Their are some situations 
which men Understand by instinct, though 
i heir reason cannot explain them ; in such eases 
the greatest orator is he who utters the loudest 
and most natural cry, which conveys a whole 
story to the mob. It would l#; difficult to de- 
sci i be the stale *f stupor in which Villefort 
left the Palais. Every pulse beat with feverish 
excitement, every nene was strained, every 
vein swollen, and every part of his ba&y 
seemed to sufifei distinctly from the rest, ttys 
multiplying his agony a thousandfold. Habit 
alone guided him through the passage ; he 
threw aside his magisterial rolic ; he could not 
bear the weight on his shoulders. Having 
staggered as far as the Rue Dauphine, he per- 
ceived his carriage, awoke h s sleeping ccfofh- 
man by opening the door himself, threw him- 
self on the cushions, and pointed towards the 
Faubourg Saint-Honor^ ; the carriage drove 
un. AH the weight ot liis fallen fortune 
seemed suddenly to crush him ; lie .could not 
foresee the consequences ; he could not con- 
template the future with the indifference of a 
cold murderer. One thought filled hi$* mind ; 





he saw the workings of a Divine hand m all 
that had happened. The carriage rolled 
raputt) \ illeiort, while turning rtstlessly on | 
the cushions, lelt something press against lum 
He put out his hand to remove the object , it 
was a Ian which Madame dc Yillcfort had left I 
m the carnage , this fan awakened a ictolkc 
tion which darted through hi* mind like light | 
nmg He thought of Ins wife 

“Oh 1 ” he exclaimed, as though a red hot 
iron wtie piercing his heart During the last 
hour his own crime had alone beefi ptesented ' 
to his mind , now another object, not less tu- | 
liblc, suddenly presented itself His wile ’ he 
had just acted the inexorable judge with her t 
he had* co» lemned her to death, and slit, 
crushed bj lemoist, struck with terroi, covtitd 
with the shame inspired by the eloquence ot 
ht a lireproaduble virtut, she, a pool weak 
woman, witliout help m the power of defend 
xnghfiself u^amst his absolute and supiune 
w ill, — she might at that vtrj moment perhaps, 
bepitpinng to die’ An horn hid tlipsed 
since hei condemnation at lint moment 
doubtless, sin w is lec tiling all hei dimes to 
htr immoiy , slie w is asking pudon lor h r 
sms, perhaps she was even writing i lettd 
imploung loigivmtss from In 1 viriuius hus 
band — i ijrgivcntss she aas puuhising with 
lei death T \illefort i un nr aned witli 
angunh and desp ur “ Vh 1 he txclaimtd, 
“ that woman bee une eiimin il only fi am i^so 
cntiHg wi h in 1 I earned the infection of 
crime with me, and she ha-. ciughi it as she 
would the typhus leva, the ( holera, the 
plague ’ And >et I have pumshtd her — I have 
ilaicd to tell htr — 1 lmvt, — ‘ Repent and die ’* 
but no ’ she must not die , she shall live and 
lollow me We will flte from Pans, and go 
fir as the cuth reaches I told her of tne 
I staflold , oh, he ivtns ’ I forgot that it awaits 
T me also ’ I low could I pit*£untc that word ? 
Yes, wew 11 fl) I will conit s^ill to her, — T 
will tell her daily that I also have rommitted a 
crime ’—Oh 1 what an alliance with the tiger 
and the serpent ’ worths wife of such as I «n ’ 
She must Live that ni) infamy may dimmish 
hers ” And Yillcfoit dashctl open the window 
in fiont of the carnage “ 1 asttr ’ faster 1 * 
he cried, m a tone which electrified the coach 
jnan '1 he hoises, impelled by fear, flew to 
lairds the house. 

“Yes, >es’* repeated Yillefort, as he ap- 
proached lus home— “)cs, that woman must 
live , sht must repent, .and educate my son, 
the sole vuivivor, with the exception of the in 
destiuetible old man, of the wieck of my 
house. She loves him , it was for his sake she 
has committed these crimes YVe ought never 
to despair of* softening the heart of a mother 
who loves her child,, she will repent ; no one 
will know she has been guilty ; the crimes 
which have taken plate m my house, though 
they now occupy the public mind, will be for 
gotten m time ; or if, indeed, a few enemies 
should persist in remembering them, why, 
» • • 


then* 1 v ill add them to m> guilt j list Whitt 
will it signify if one, two, oi thre^ moie arc 
added ? Vly w ife and child shall escape from 
this gulf, can) mg tiea tuts with them; she 
will live and ma> vet Ik h ipp>, sine c her child, 
in whom ill hei love is eentied will bt with 
hei J shill hive pufoinicd a i iod action, 
and m> licxit will be lightei And the pro* 
(unit/ du toi bicithcd in >ie lieely thin he had 
done A l some time 

lhe cnriige stopptd at the door ol the 
hotel \ ilk joit leipid out of the carnage, 
and saw his servants smpiiscd at hi- eaily re- 
turn he couU teul n othei t xpression on 
their leatuies Neithei of them spoke to him ; 
they muely stood isult to let him pass by. as 
usuil — nothing moie \s he passed by M. 
JVontiei s room, he pticuvtd, through the 
half open dooi two licuics , but he expe- 
lit need no curiosity to 1 now who was visiting 
lmfluhcr , uixuly c imtd him on blither 

“ Come, lit said, is he ascended the stairs 
U idim* to his vvift s loom nothing is c h mged 
1 hen. Ut then closed tin d< oi ol the land- 
ing “ J\o one must elistui b us, he s tul “ 1 
must speak Irudy to hei, accuse inyscll, and 
sav — he approached tne dooi, touched the 
|ti)snl liandk, which jiJded to ins hand. 

Ivotlukid’ ht cntd “lint is well ” 

| An 1 lie enten d the little loom in which 1 dwaid 
lepL , I >r lhoui,h the child wmi to school 
duiing the div his mother could not illow him 
to le sepmte 1 iiom lie w b ht With a 
njjt gluu \ dlefoi 1 s c)< rm through the* 
room * J\oi heie, he slid doubtless she 
l in her lx d loom He lushed tovaids the 

doors, it w is 1 1 Ited he stopptd, shuddering. 
“ lieloise 1 lie cued Ht lineitd he hcaid 
the sound ol a piece ol iuimUirt bung le- 
moved “lieloise 1 heiepcatcd % 

“ Who is there ? * mswered the voice of hei 
he sought He thought th it voice moie feeble 
than usual 

“ Open the dooi ’ ” cued Yillefoit ; “ open, 
it is 1 ’ But n ^withstanding this request, 
notwithstanding the tone of ingmsh m which 
it was ulteied, the dooi it m lined closed. 
Villefort buist it open with a violent blow. 
At the entrance of the room which led to her 
boudoir, Madame tie Yillefoit Vas standing 
eicct, pale, her features ronti acted, ind her 
e>es glaring hornbly. “lieloise’ lltloisc ’ * 
ht said, “ whit is the mattu •* Spc. k ’ * 1 he 
>oung woman exttnded her still white hind 
towards him “It is done, sir’” she sail, 
with a lathing whu h sttmed lr te ir her throat. 
“What more do jou want'' and he fell on 
the dooi Yillefoit lan t > htr and seized her 
hand, which convulsive!) clasped a crystal 
bottle with a golden stopptr Mad aim de 
Villefort wasdcid YiHcloit, maddened with 
horror, stepped back to the threshold df the 
door, fixing his eyes on the corpse “My 
son 1 ” ht exclaimed suddcnl), ‘ whcic is my 
son?— Edward, Kdwaid ’ ” and he rflshed out 
of the room, still crying, “Edward ! Edward 1” 
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The name was pronounced in such a tone of crhningL A good mother cannot depart with* 
anguish tl^t the servants ran up. out her son." 

“Where is my son?" asked Villefort; 

“ let him be removed from the house, that he Villefort could not believe his eyes, — he 
may not sec -* - * ” could not believe his reason ; he dragged him- 

“ Master Edward is not downstairs, sir," self towards the child's corpse, and examined 
replied jhe valet-de-chambre. it as a lioness contemplates its dead cub. 

“Then lie must be playing in the garden ; Then a piercing cry escaped from his breast, 

go and see." “ No, sir ; Madame de Ville- and he cried, “ Still the hand of God." The 

fort sent for him half an hour ago ; he went into two victims alarmed him; he could not bear 
her room, and has not been downstairs since. " the solitude only shared by two corpses. 
A cold perspiration burst out on Viilefort’s Until then he had been sustained by rage, by 
brow ; his legs trembled, and his brain filled his strength of mind, by despair, by the 
with a confused maze of ideas. 41 In Madame supreme agony which led the Titans to scale 
de Villelort's room ?” he murmured, and slowly the heavens, and Ajax to defy the go,ds. He 
returned, with one hand wiping his forehead, now rose, his head bent beneath the weight of 
and with the other supporting himself against grief, and shaking his damp staring hair,— lie 
the wall. To enter the room, he must again who had never felt compassion for any one deter - 
see the body of h is unhappy wife. To call mined to seek his father, that he might have 
Edward, he must rc-awaken the echo of that some one to whom he could relate his misfor- 

room which now appeared like a sepulchre: tunes, — some one by whose side he might 

to speak seemed like violating the silence of weep. He descended the little stairs with 
the tomb. His tongue clave to the roof of his which wc are acquainted, and entered 
mouth. Noirtiers room. The old man appeared to 

44 Edward ! " he stammered — “ Edward ! " be listening attentively and as affectionately 
The child did not answer. Where, then, as his infirmities would allow to the Abbe 
could lie be, if he had entered his mother’s Busoni, who looked cold and calm, as usual, 
room and not miicc returned ? lie stepped Villefort, perceiving the abbe, passed his hand 
forward. The corpse of Madame de Villefort across his brow, lie recollected the call lie 
was stretched across the doorway leading to had made upon him after the dinner at 
the room in which Edward must lie; those Auteuil, and then the visit the abbe had him ^clf 
glaring eyes seemed to watch over the thres- paid to his house on the day of Valentine's 

hold, and the lips expressed a terrible and death. “You here, sir!" he exclaimed; 

mysterious ironv. Through the open door a 44 do you, then, never appear but to act as 
portion of the boudoii was visible, containing an escort to death ?” 

an upright piano and a blue satin couch. llusoni turned round, and perceiving the 
Villefort stepped forward two or three paces, excitement depicted on the magistrate’s face, 
and beheld his child lying — no doubt asleep the savage lustre of his eyes, he understood 
on the sola. The unhappy man uttered an that the scene of the assizes had been accom- 
C.\c1uination of joy ; a tay of light seemed to plished ; but beyond this he was ignorant, 
penetrate the abyss of despair and darkness. “1 came to piay over the body of your 
He had only to step over the corpse, enter daughter.” a 
the boudoir, take the child in his arms, and “And, nov/ 1 why are you here ? " 
flee far, far away. 4 4 1 come to tell you that you have sufficiently 

Villefort no longer presented a type of repaid your debt, and that from this moment 
civilized man : he more resembled a tiger I will pray to God to forgive you as I do." 
wounded to death, whose teeth were broken l “Good heavens!” exclaimed Villefort, 
in his last agony. lie no longer feared stepping back fetfrfully, “surely that is not 
realities, but phantoms. lie leaped over the the voice of the Abbe Busoni ! " 
corpse as though it had been a furnace, lie 44 No ! ’’ the abbe threw off his false tonsure, 
took the child in In's arms, pressed him, shook shook his head, anti his hair, no longer con- 
him, called him, but the child replied not. fined, fell in black masses around his martfy 
He pressed his burning lips to the cheeks, but face. 

they were icy cold and pale ; he felt his 44 It is the f$ce of the Count of. Monte- 
stiffened limbs ; he pressed his hand upon the Cristo ! ” exclaimed the procurcitr du nri, with 
heart, but it no longer beat : the child was a haggard expression. 

dead. A folded paper fell from Edward’s 44 You are not exactly right, M. le Procureur 

breast. Villefort, thunderstruck, fell upon his du Roi ; you must go farther back.” “ That 

knees; the child dropped from his arms, voice ! that voice ! — where did Ifirst hear it ? " 

and lolled on the floor by the side of its 44 You heard it for the first time at Mar- 
mother. He picked up the paper, and, rccog- seilles, twenty- three years, ago, the day of your 
mzi*.£ his wife’s writing, ran his eyes rapidly marriage with Mademoiselle de Saint-Mcran. 

cw *<s contents ; they were as follows : — Refer to your papers." 44 You are not 

Busoni? — you are not Monte-Cristo ? Oh, 
" 'on know that I was a good mother, heavens l you are, then, some concealed, iih- 

®ace it was for my son’s sake I became placable, and mortal enemvl I must have 
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wronged you in some way at Marseilles. Oh ! 
woe to me ! ” 

“Yes: you are, indeed, right,” said the 
count, crossing his anus over his broad chest ; 

“search! search!” “But what have I 

done to you?” exclaimed Villcfort, whose 
mind was balancing between reason and 
insanity, in that cloud which is neither a 
dream nor reality, “what have I done to you ? 
Tell me, then ! Speak ! ” 

“ You condemned me to a horrible, tedious 
death, — you killed my father, — you deprived 
me of liberty, of love, and happiness.” 

“ Whfi ate you, then? Who are you?” 

“I atn the spectre of a wretch you 

buried in the dungeons of the Chateau dTf. 
The lorm of the Count of Monte-Cristo was 
given to that spectre when he at length issued 
from his tomb, enriched with gold and dia- 
monds to reconduct him to you ! ” 

“Ah ! I recognize you ! I recognize you ! ” 

exclaimed the procureur du roi ; “ you 

„„„ »» 
arc— 

“ I am Edmond Dantes ! ” 

“You arc Edmond Dantes!” cried Villc- 
fort, seizing the count by the wrist, “ then 
come here ! ” And he dragged Monlc-C'risto 
up the stairs ; who, ignorant of what had 
happened, followed him in astonishment, 
presaging some new catastrophe. “ Hold, 
Edmond Dantes ! ” he said, pointing to the 
bodies of his wife and child. “See! are you 
well avenged?” Monte-Cristo became pale 
at this horrible sight ; he felt he had passed 
beyond the bounds of vengeance, and that 
lie could no longer say, “ God is for and with 
me.” With an expression of indescribable 
anguish he threw himself upon the body of 
his child, reopened its eyes, felt its pulse, and 
then rushed with him into Walentinc’s room, 
of which he double-locked u!b door. “ My 
child ! ” cried Yillefort. “ He carries away 
the body of my child ! Oh ! curses, woe, 
death to you ! ” and he tried to follow Monte- 
Cristo ; but, as though in a dream, he* was 
transfixed to the spot ; 1^ eyes glared as 
though they were starting through the sockets ; 
he griped the flesh on his chest, until his nails 
were stained with blood ; the veins of his 
tqpple swelled and boiled as though they 
would burst their narrow boundary, and 
deluge his brain with living fire. This lasted 
several minutes, unt 1 the frightful overturn of 
reason was accomplished ; then, uttering a 
lpud cry, followed by a burst of laughter, he 
rushed down the stairs. 

A quarter of an hour afterwards, the door of 
Valentine’s room opened, and Monte-Cristo 
reappeared. Pale, with a dull eye and heavy 
heart, all the noble features of that face, usually 
so calm and serene, appeared overturned by 
grief. In his arms he neld the child, whom 
no skill had been able to recall to life. Bend- 
ing on one knee, he placed it reverently by the 
side of its mother, with .its head upon Jjer 
breast. Then rising, he w|bt out, and meeting 

t 
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aservant on the stairs, he asked, — ** Where is 
M. de Villefort ?” 

The servant, instead of answering, pointed 
to the garden. Monte-Cristo ran down the 
steps, and, advancing towards the spot desig- 
nated, beheld Villefort. encircled by his ser- 
vants, with a spade in his hand, and digging 
the earth with fury. “ It is not heic ! he 
cried. “It is not here ! ” And then he 
moved furthci on, and recommenced digging. 

Monic-Crisio approached him, and said, in 
a low voice, with an expression almost humble, 
— “ Sir, you have indeed lost a son ; but-- — 
Yillefort mleriuptcd him ; he had neither 
listened nor heard. “ Oh, 1 will find it ! ” he 
cried*; “ you may pretend he is not here, hut 
I will find him, though I dig for ever!** 
Monte-Cristo drew back in horror. “Oh!” 
lie^aid, “he is mad !” And as though he 
feaicd that the walls of the accursed bouse 
would crumble around 1dm, he rushed into the 
street, for the first time doubting whether he 
had the right to do as lie had done. “ Oh ! 
enough of this, — enough of this,” he cried, 
“ let me save the last.” On entering his 
house he met Morrcl, who wandered about 
; like a ghost. “ Prepare yourself, Maximilian,” 

' lie said, with a smile ; “ we leave Paris to- 
morrow.” “ Have you nothing more to do 

there ? ” asked Morrcl 

“No,” replied Monte-Cristo, “God grant I 
may not have done too much already.” 

The next day they indeed left, accompanied 
alone by Baptistin. Haydee had taken away 
Ali, gnd Bertuccio remained with Noirticr. 




CHAPTER LX. 

THE J)F.rAKTL T RE. 

Tiif. recent events formed the theme of con- 
versation throughout all Paris. Emmanuel 
and his wife conversed with natural astonish- 
ment in their little apartment *in the Rue 
Meslay upon the three successive sudden and 
most unexpected catastrophes of Morcerf, 
Danglars. and Villefort. Maximilian, who was 
paying them a visit, listened to their conver- 
sation, or rather was present at it, plunged in 
his accustomed state of apathy. “ Indeed,” 
said Julie, “ might we not almost lancy, 
Emmanuel, that those people, so rich, so 
happy but yesterday, had forgotten, in their 
prosperity, that an evil genius hovered over 
them, who, like the wicked fairies in Perrault s 
stories, presenting themselves unbidden at 
some wedding or baptfsm, has appeared all at 
once to revenge himseit for their fatal neglect ? ” 
“ What a dire misfortune ! ” said Eipmanuel, 
thinking of Morcerf and Danglars. 

“ What dreadful sufferings ! ” said Julie, 
remembering Valentine, but whrm wi'h a 

• l 
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delicacy natural to women, she did not name j “ Good ! ” said Monte-Cristo, smiling ; 41 in 
before her brother. j these prompt arrangements we recognize the 

“ If the Supreme Being has directed the fatal j order of a well -disciplined soldier ” 
blow,” said Emmanuel, “it must be that He j “And you quit us thus?” said Julie, “at a 
in His great gout I tics-, lias perceived nothing ! moment’s warning ; you do not give us a day 
in the past lives of these people to merit rniti* I — no, not even an hour, before your de- 
gation of their awful punishment.” j parture?” 

“ Do you not form a very rash judgment, j “ My carriage is at the door, raadamc ; and 
Emmanuel ? ” said Julie. “ When my father, , I must 1)C in Rome in live days.” 
with a pistol in his hand, was once on the [ “ But does Maximilian go to Rome?” ex- 

point of committing suicide, had any one then : claimed Emmanuel. 

said, ‘This man (ie-erves his misery, * would 1 “I am going wherever it may please the 
not that person have been deceived ? ” ! count to lead me,” said Morrel, with/i smile 

“Yes, but your father was not allowed to full of grief; “ I am de\oted To him for 

fall; a being was commissioned to ariesi the the next month.” “Oh! heavens! how 

fatal hand of Death about to detrend on him.” strangely he expresses Jiimsclf, count !” said 
Emmanuel had scarcely uttered these uukU, Julie, 
when llie sound of the bell vva-> heard, \he “ Maximilian accompanies wr,” said the 
well-known signal given by the porter that a count, in his kindest and most persuasive 
visitor had arrived. Nearly at the same in- j manner ; “ therefore do not make yourself 

stanl, the door of the room was opened, and \ uneasy on your brother’s account.” “Once 

the Count of Monte-Cristo appeared on the j more faiewell, my dear sister ; Emmanuel, 
threshold. The young people uttered a cry j adieu!” Monel repeated, 
of joy, while Maximilian raised his head, but j “ IIi\ caielessness and indifference touch me 
let it fall again immediately. “ Maximilian,” j to the heart,” said Julie. “ Oh ! Maximilian, 
said the count, without appealing to notice; Maximilian, you are certainly concealing some 

the different impressions which his presence thing from us.” “Pshaw!” said Monte- 

produced on the little circle, “I come to Cristo, “ you will see him return to you gay, 
seek you.” smiling, and joyful.” 

“To seek me?” repeated Morrel, as if Maximilian cast a look of disdain, almost ol 
awakening from a dream. anger, on the count. 

“ Yes,” said Monte-Cristo, “has it not been “ We must leave you,” said Monte-Cristo. 
agreed that I should lake you with me, and “Before you quit us, count,” said Julie, 
did 1 not tell you yesterday to prepare for “ will you permit us to express to you ali that 

departure ? ” * the other day ” 

“I am ready,” said Maximilian ; “ 1 came “Madame,” interrupted the count, taking 
expressly to wish them farewell.” her two hands in his, “ al! that you could say 

O" Whither are you going, count?” asked in words would never express that which I 
Julie read in your eyes ; the thoughts of your heart 

“ In the first instance to Marseilles, ma- are fully undei«rt~l»d by mine. Like benefactors 
dam*' ” in romances, v should have left you without 

“ To Marseilles ! ” exclaimed the young seeing you again ; but that would have been 
couple. a virtue beyond my strength, because I am a 

“ NT's, and 1 take your brother with me.” weak, and vain man, fond of the tender, kind, 

“Oh! count,” said Julie, “ will you restore and thankful glanus of my fellow-creatines, 
him to us cured of his melancholy ? ” Morrel On the eve of departure, 1 carry my egotism 
turned away to conceal the confusion of his so far as to sav, ‘ Do not forget me, my kind 
countenance. “You perceive, then, that lie triends, for piobably you will never see me 
is not happy?” said the count, “Yes,” re- again.’” --- “Never see you again!” ex- 
plied the young woman ; “anil I fear much claimed Emmanuel, whilst two large teaft 
that he finds our home but a dull one.”' rolled down Julie’s cheeks, “ never behold you 

“ 1 will undertake to divert him,” replied again ! It is not a man then, but some angel, 

the count. that leaves us, and this angel is on the point of 

“I am ready to accompany you, sir,” said returning to heaven after having appeared on 
Maximilian. “ Adieu, my kind friends ! Em- earth to go good.” 

manuel ! Julie! Farewell!” “IIow, “ Say not so,”, quickly returned Monte- 

farewell ? exclaimed Julie ; “ do you leave Cristo, — “ say not so, my friends ; angels never 
us. thus, so suddenly, without any preparations err, celestial beings remain where they wish to 
for yvjur j mrney, without even a passport ?” be ; fate is not more powerful than they; it is 
, “ Needless delays but increase the grief of they who, on the contrary, overcome fate, 
parting,” said Monte-Cristo, “ and Maximilian No! Emmanuel, I am but a man, and your 
has doubt less provided himself with every thing admiration is as unmerited as ydtir Words are 
requisite \ at least, 1 advised him to do so.” sacrilegious.” And pressing nis lips oii the 
“ 1 have a passport, and my clothes are hand of Julie, who rushed into, his arpis, he 
ready packed,” said Morrel, in his tranquil but extended hft other (hand to Emmanuel ; then 
mournful manner. tearing himself' from this house, the abtxje of 
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peace and happiness, he made a sign to Maxi-, cause of my presence within thy walls I have 
milian, who followed him passively with the confided alone to Him, who only has had the 
indifference which was perceptible in him ever power to read n»y heart. Hod only Knows that 
since the death of Valentine had so stunned I retire from thee without pride or hatred, hut 
him. “ Restore my brother to peace and not without many regrets ; He only Knows that 
happiness,” whispered fulic to Monte-Cristo. the power confided to me has never been made 
And the count pressed ‘her hand in reply, as subsorvienttomy personal good lor to any useless 
he had done eleven years before on the stair- cause. OIi ! great city ! it is in thy pal pi- 
case leading to Monel's study. tat mg bosom that I have found that which! 

“ You still confide, then, in Sinbad the sought ; like a patient miner, I have dug 'deep 
Sailor ? ” asked he, smiling. into thy very entrails to root out evil thence ; 

“Oh ! yes,” was the ready answer. now my work is accomplished, my mission is ter- 

“ Well, then, sleep in peace, and put your minuted, now thoucanst neither afford me pain 
trust in* 1 u- •Lord.” As we have before said, nor pleasure. Adieu, Pat is ! adieu ! ” 
the postchaise was waiting; four powerful His look wandered over the vast plain like 
horses were already pawing the ground with that of some genius of the night ; he missed 
impatience, whilst at the foot of the steps, his hand over his blow, and, gelling *0 the 
Alt, his face bathed in perspiration, and ap- carriage, the door was closed on hjiwy and it 
parenlly just arrived from a long walk, was (prickly disappeared on the other side of the 
standing. “ Wei!,” asked the count in Arabic, hill in a cloud of dust and noise. 

“ have vou been to the old man’s ? ’ Ali made 


a sign in the affirmative. 

“ And have you placed the letter before him, 
as [ oulered you to do?” 

The slave respectfully signalized that he had. 

“ And what did he say, 01 rather do?” Ali 
placed himself in the light, so that his master 
might see him distinctly, and then imitating in 
hi-, intelligent manner the countenance of the 
old man, he closed his eyes, as Noirlicr wa-. in 
the custom o J doing when saying “ yes.” 

“ Good ! he accepts,” said Monte-Cristo ; 

“ now let us go.” 

'These words had scarcely escaped him, when 
the carriage was on its road ; and the feet of 
the burses stiuck a shower of sparks from the 
pavement. Maximilian settled himself in his I 
corner without uttering a word. Half an 
hour had fled when the carriage stopped 
suddenly ; the count had juqyLnulled the silken 
check-suing, which was P^encd to Ali’s 
finger. Ttie Nubian immediately descended, 
and opened the carnage-door. It was a lovely 
starlight night- they had just reached the top 
of the hill Vdlejuil, the platform from whence 
Paris, like some dark sea# is seen to agitate 
its millions of lights, resembling phosphoric 
waves, — waves indeed more noisy, more pas- 
sionate, moie changeable, more furious, more 
greedy, than those of the tempestuous ocean, — 
waves which never lie calm, like those of the 
vast sea,— waves ever destructive, ever foam- 
ing, and ever restless. The count remained 
alone, and on a sign from his hand, the car- 
.riage Advanced some steps. He contemplated 
for some time, with his arms crossed, the 
vast city. When he had fixed his piercing 
look on this modem Babylon, which equally 
engages the contemplation of the religious en- 
thusiast, the materialist, and the scoffer, — 
“Great city l" murmured he, inclining his 
head and joining his hands as if in prayer, 
u letvthan six months have elapsed since first 
I entered thy gates. I believe that the spirit 
of God led my step9 to thee, an ch that H^also 
ssabkdtoae to quit thee m triumph 1 the secret 


CHAPTER LXI. 

TIIE IKil’hK IN THE ALL EES J>£ MET PLAN, 

Ten leagues were passed without a single word 
being pronounced. Moriel was (beaming, 
and Monte-Cristo was looking at the dreamer. 

“ Moirel,” said the count to him at length, 

“do you repent having followed me?” 

“No, count ; but u> leave Paris ” 

*4 If 1 thought happiness might await you 
in Paris. Monel, 1 would have left you there.” 

“Valentine iq wises within the walls of 

Pari*, and lo leave J\.ris is like losing he fc a. 
second time. . 

“ Maximilian,” said the count, “ the friends 
that vui have lost Jo not repwsc m the bosom of 
thecarth, but are buried deep in our hearts ; and 
it has bcai thus ordained, that w'e may 
always be accompanied by them. I have two 
friends, who in this way never depait from 
me ; the one who gave me being, rind the 
other who conferred knowledge and intelli- 
gence on me. Their spirits 4ive in me. [ 
consult them when doubtful, ancl if 1 ever do 
any good, it is lo their good counsel . that I am 
indebted. Listen to the voice of your heart, 
Morrcl, and ask it whether you ought to pre- 
serve this melancholy exterior towards me.” 

“ My friend,” said Maximilian, “the 

voice of my heart is very sot lawful, and points 
out the future in most unhappy colours. 

“It is ever thus that weakened minds see 
everything as through a black veil ; the soul 
forms its own horizons ; your soul is daikcned, 
aqd consequently the sky of the future spears 
stormy and unpromising.” 

“ That may possibly be true,” said Maxi- 
milian ; and he again subsided into bis thought- 
ful mood. 

The journey was performed with that mar- 
vellous rapidity which the unlimited power of 
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the cou^it ever commanded, towns fled from do not deceive myself — that young man who is 
them like shadows on their path, and trees waving his hat, that youth in the uniform of a 
shaken by the fust winds of autumn seemed lieutenant, is Albert de Morcerf ! ” 
like giants madly rushing on to meet them, “ Yes,” said Monte-Cristo, “ I recognized 

and retreating as rapidly when once reached, him.** “How so? — you were looking the 

The following morning they arrived at Chalons, other way. ” The count smiled, as he was in 
where the count's .team boat waited for them ; the habit of doing when he did not wi.sh ti 
without an instant being lost, the carriage was make any reply, and he again turned his looks: 
placed on board, and the two travellers cm- towards the veiled female, who soon dis- 
narked without delay. The boat was built appeared at the corner of the street. Turning 
for sp:*:d; her two paddle-wheels resembled to his friend, — “Dear Maximilian,” said the 
two wings with which she skimmed the water 1 couni, “ have you nothing to do in this land?” 
like a bird. Morrel was not insensible to that 1 “ I have to weep over the grille of my 

sensation of delight which is generally expe- » father,” replied Moire), in a broken voice, 
riencel m passing rapidly through the aii, ami j “Well, then, go. — wait for me there, and T 
the wmd, which occaisonally raised the hair will soon join you.” 

from his forehead, seemed on the point of dis- “ You leave me, then ?” “Yes ; I, also, 

pellmg momentarily the clouds collected there. hu\e a pious visit to pay.” 

As the distance increased between the trdvel- Morrel allowed his hand to fall into that 
Jers and Paris, an almost superhuman serenity winch the count extended to him ; then with 
appeared to surround the count; he might an inexpressibly melancholy inclination of the 
have been taken for an exile about to revisit head he quitted the count, and bent his steps 
his nutiu* land. Ere long Marseilles pie- to the east of the city. Monte-Cristo remained 
sented herself to view. Marseilles, full of life on the Mime spot until Maximilian was out of 
and energv, —Marseilles, the younger sister of sight; he then walked slowly towards the 
Tyn* and Catthage, that has succeeded to them Alices de Median to seek out a small house 
in the empire of the Mediterranean, — Mat- with which our readers must have been lami- 
scillcs, that with age increases in vigour and liar at the commencement of this story. It 
strength,— Marseilles was seen. Powerful mem- yet stood under the shade of the hne avenue of 
ories weic slirted within them by the sight of lime-trees, which forms one of the most fre- 
that round tower, that Eort Saint-Xicolas, that quented walks of the idlers ot Marseilles; 
port with its quays of brick, where they had covered by an immense vine, which spread 
noth gambolled as childicn : and it was with its aged and blackened branches over the stone 
one accord th.it they stopped on the Canne- front, burnt yellow by the ardent sun of the 
bilre. A vessel was setting sail for Algiers, south. Two stone steps, worn away by the 
on board of which the bustle usually attending friction of the feet, led to the door, made of 
departure prevailed. The passcngeis and their thiee planks, which, owing to their never 
relations cimvdcd on die deck, fi tends taking having made acquaintance with paint or var- 
d tendci, but sorrowful, leave of each othei, nish, parted annually to reunite again when 
some weeping, others noisy in their grief, the damp seasoj), arrived. This house, with 
formed a spectacle, exciting even to those who all its crumbling antiquity and apparent miser), 
witnessed similar ones daily, but which had was yet cheerful and picturesque, and was the 
not the power to disturb the cm rent of thought same that old Dantes formerly inhabited — the 
that had taken possession of llie mind of only difference being that the old man occu- 
Mavimilian Horn the moment lie had set foot pied merely the garret, while the whole house 
on the broad payment of the quay. was now placed at^the command of Mercedes 

“Here,” said he, leaning heavily on the by the count, 
arm of Monte-Cristo, — “ here is the spot The female whom the count had seen leave 
where my father stopped, when the Pharaon the ship with so much regret entered this 
entered the port ; it was here that the good house ; she had scarcely closed the door aft^r 
old man, whom you saved from death and dis- her when Monte-Cristo appeared at the comer 
honour, threw himself into my aims. ‘ I yet of a street, so that he found and lost her 
feci his warm tears on my face, and his were again almost at the same instant. The worn-, 
not the only tears shed, for many who wit- out steps were old acquaintances of his ; he* 
nessed our meeting wept also.” Monte-Cristo knew better than any one else how to open 
gently smiled and said, — “ I Was there ; ” at that weather-beaten door, with a laige-headed 
the same time pointing to a corner of a nail, which served to raise the latch within, 
street. As he spoke, and in the very direction He entered without knocking, o* giving any 
he indicated, a groan, expressive of bitter other intimation of his presence, as if he had 
grief, was heard ; and a woman was seen been the friend or the mhster of the place, 
waving her hand to a passenger on board the At the end of a passage, paved with bricks, 
vessel about to sail. Monte-Cristo looked at was seen a little garden, bathed in, sunshine, 
her with an emotion that must have been and rich in warmth and light— it was in this 
remarked by Morrel had not his eyes been garden tliat Mercedes found, in the place indi- 
fixed on the vessel. cated by thr counts the sum of money which 

“ Oh ! heavens ! M exclaimed Morrel, “ I he," through a sense &f delicacy, intimated had 
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teen placed there four-and-twenty years pre- 
viously. ’The trees of the garden were easily 
seen from the steps of the street-door. Monte- 
Cristo, on stepping into the house, heard a 
sigh, almost resembling a deep sob ; he looked 
in the direction whence it came, and there, 
under an arbour of Virginian jessamine, with 
its thick foliage, and beautiful long purple 
flowers, he perceived Mercedes seated, with 
her head bowed, and weeping bitterly. She 
had raised her veil, and with her face hidden 
by her hands, was giving free scope to those 
sighs and tears which had been so long re- 
st rained’ «hy the presence of her son. Monte- 
Crislo advanced a few paces, which were 
heard on the gravel. Mercedes raised her 
head, and uttered a cry of terror on beholding 
a man before her. 

“ Madame,” said the count, “it is no 
longer in my power to restore you to happi- 
ness, but I offer you consolation ; will you 
deign to accept it as coming from a friend / ” 

“ I am, indeed, most wretched,” replied 
Mercedes. “ Alone in the world, I had but 
my son, and he has left me ! ” 

“ Tic possesses a noble heart, madamc,” re- 
plied the count, “ and he has acted rightly. 
He feels that every man owes a tribute to his 
country ; some contribute their talents, others 
their industry ; those devote their blood, these 
their nightly labours, to the same cause. Had 
he remained with you, his life must have be- 
come a hateful burden, nor would he have 
participated in your griefs. He will increase 
in strength and honour by struggling with ad- 
versity, which he will convert into prosperity. 
Leave him to build up the future for you, and 
I venture to say, you will confide it to safe 

hands.” “Oh!” replied the wretched 

woman, mournfully shalyrng her head, “the 
prosperity of which you^cak, and which, 
from the bottom of my heart, I pray God in 
his mercy to grant him, I can never enjoy. 
The bitter cup of adversity has been drained 
by me to the very dregs, and 1 feel that the 
grave is not far distant. You have acted 
kindly, count, in bringing me back to the place 
where I have enjoyed so much bliss. I ought 
to meet death on the same spot where happi- 
i ness was once all my own.” 

“Alas!” said Monte-Cristo, “your words 
sear and embitter my heart, the more so as 
you have every reason *o hate me; I have 
been the cause of nil your misfortunes ; but 
why do you pity, instead of blame me? You 
render me still more unhappy ” 

“Hate you,— blame you,— you, Edmond! 
Hate — reproach the man that has spared my 
son’s life ! I ? or # was it not your fatal and san- 
guinary intention to destroy that son of whom 
M. de Morcerf was so proud ? Oh ! look at 
me well, and discover, if you can, even the 
semblance of a reproach in me.” The count 
looked up, and fixed his eyes on Y ,rc6d&s, 
Who, partly rising frejn her «eat, extended 

both her hands towards him. “ Oh ! look at 

• 
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me,” continued she, with a feeling of profound * 
melancholy ; “my eyes no longer dazzle .by 
their brilliancy, for the time has long fled since - 
1 used to smile on Kclmond Dantes, who 
anxiously looked out for me from the window ‘ 
of yonder garret, then inhabited by his old 
father. Yeais of grief have created an abyss , 
between those days and the present. — I neither •' 
reproach you nor hate you, my friend l Oh I 
no, Edmoml ! it is myself that I blame, — 
myself that I hate! Oh! miserable creature" 
that 1 am ! ” cried she, clasping her hands, 
and raising her eyes to heaven. 41 1 once 
possessed piety, innocence, and love, — the 
three ingredients of the happiness of angels, — 
and now what am 1 ? ” Mome-Cristo ap- 
proached her, and silently took her hand. 

“ No,” said she, withdrawing it gently, — “no, 
fny friend, touch me not. You have spared 
me, yet of all those who have fal'en under 
your vengeance I was the most guilty. They 
were influenced by haired, by avarice, and by 
self-love ; but I was base, and for want of 
courage, acted against my judgment. Nay, 
do not press my hand, Edmond ! You are 
thinking of some kind expression, I am sure, 
to console me, but do not bestow it on me, 
for I am no longei worthy of kindness. See,” 
(and she exposed her face completely to view) 

— “see, misfortune has silvered my hair; my 
eyes have shed so many tears that they are 
encircled by a rim of purple ; and my brow is 
wrinkled. You, Edmond, on the contrary, 
you are still young, handsome, dignified ; it is 
because you have never doubted the mercy of 
God, and He has supported and strengthened 
you in all your trials.” 

As Mercedes spoke, the tears chased each 
other down her wan cheeks; the unhappy, 
woman's heart was lucaking, as memory re- 
called the changeful events of her life. 
Monte-Cristo, however, took her hand, and 
impunted a kiss on it, but she herself felt that 
| it was with no greater warmth than he would 
have rcspectlully bestowed one on the hand of 
some marble statue of a saint. 44 It often 
happens,” continued she, “that a first fault 
destroys the prospects of a* whole life. I ' 
believed you dead ; why did I survive you ? 
What good has it done me to mourn for yoia 
eternally in the secret recesses of my heart ? 
Only to make a woman of ninc-and-thirty look 
like one of fifty years of age. Why, having , 
recognized you, and I the only one to do so, 
why was I able to save my son alone ? Ought , 
I not also to have rescued the man that I had 
accepted for a husband, guilty though he 
were? Yet I let him die; what do I say? 
Oh merciful heavens ! was I not accessory to 
his death by my supine insensibility^ by my 
contempt for him, not remembering, or not 
willing to remember, that it was for my sake 
he had become a traitor and a perjurer ? In 
what am I benefited by accompanying my son , 
so far, since I now abandon him, and allow 
him to depart alone to the baneful climate of . 
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Africa ? Qh ! I have been base, cowardly, I 
' tell you; I have abjured' my affections, and, 
like all renegades, 1 am of evil omen to those 
who surround me ! ” 

“No, Mercedes,” said Monte-CrLsto, “no; 
you judge yourself with too much severity. 
You are a noble-minded woman, and it was 
your grief that disarmed me. Still I was but 
an agent, led on by an invisible and offended 
Deity, who chose not to withhold the iatal 
blow that I was destined to hurl. I take that 
•God to witness, at whose feet I have pros- 
trated myself daily for the last ten years, that 
I would have sacrificed my life to you, and, 
with my life, the projects that were indis- 
solubly linked with it. But, and I say it with 
some pride, Mercedes, God required me, and 
I lived. Examine the past and the present, 
and endeavour to dive into futurity, and thtjn 
say whether 1 am not a Divine instrument. 
The most dreadful misfortunes, the most 
frightful sufferings, the abandonment of all 
those who loved me, the persecution of those 
who did not know me, formed the trials of my 
youth ; when suddenly, bom captivity, soli- 
tude, misery, I was restored to light and 
liberty, and became the possessor of a fortune 
so brilliant, so unbounded, so unheard-of, that 
I nui^t have been blind not to be conscious 
that God had endowed me with it to work out 
His own great designs. From that time I 
viewed this fortune as confided to me for a 
particular purpose. Not a thought was given 
to a life which you once, Mercedes, had the 
power to lender blissful, — not one hour of 
peaceful calm was mine, but 1 felt mySelf 
driven on like an exterminating angel. Like 
thoie adventurous captains about to embark 
on, some enterprise full of danger, I laid in my 
.provisions, 1 loaded my arms, I collectea 
every means of attack and defence ; I inured 
my body to the most violent exercises, my 
soul to the bitterest trials ; I taught my arm 
to slay, my eyes to behold excruciating suffer- 
ings, and my mouth to smile at the most 
hoi rid spectacles. From good-natured, con- 
fiding, and forgiving, I became revengeful, 
cunning, and wicked, or rather immovable as 
fate. Then I launched out into the path that 
was opened to me ; I overcame every obstacle 
and reached the goal. But woe to those Who 
met me in my career.” 

“Enough,” said Mercedes, “enough, fed- 
mond ! Believe me that she who alone recog- 
nized you has been the only one to comprehend 
you. And had she crossed ypur path, and 
you had crushed her like a frail glass, still, 
Edmond, still she must have admired you ! 
Like the gulf between me and the past, there 
is an abyss between you, Edmond, and the 
rest of ruinkind *, and I tell you freely thrit the 
comparison I draw behveen you and other 
men will over be one of my greatest tortures. 
No 1 there is nothing in the world to resemble 
you in worth and goodness ! But we must 
say farewell, Edmond; and let us part.”— 


“Before I leave you, Mercedes, have you! no 
request to make ? ” said the count. 

“ I desire but one thing in this world, Ed- 
mond — the happiness of my son.” “ Pray 

to the Almighty to spare his life, and I will 
take upon myself 10 promote his happiness.” 

“ Thanks, thanks, Edmond ! ” 

“But have you no request to make for 
yourself, Mercedes?” 

“ For myself 1 want nothing. I live, as it 
were, between two graves. The one that of 
Edmond Dantes — lost to me long, long since. 
He had my love ! That word ili becomes my 
faded lip now, but it is a memory <loaflo my 
heart, and one that I would not lose for all 
that the world contains.* The other grave is 
that of the man who met his death from the 
hand of Edmond Dantes. I approve of the 

deed, but I must pray for the dead.” 

“ Yes, your son shall be happy, Mercedes,” 

repeated the count. “Then 1 shall enjoy 

as much happiness as this world can possibly 
confer.” “But what arc youi intentions?” 

“To say that X shall live here, like the Mer- 
cedes of other times, gaining my bread by 
labour, would not be true, nor would you be- 
lieve me. I have no longer the strength to do 
anything but to spend my days in prayer. 
However, I shall have no occasion to work, 
for the little sum of money buried by you, and 
which 1 found in the place you mentioned, 
will be sufficient to maintain me. Rumour 
will probably be busy respecting me. my occu- 
ations, my manner of living — that will signify 

ut little.” “ Mercedes, said the count, 

“ I do not say it to blame you, but you made 
an unnecessary sacrifice in relinquishing the 
whole of the fortune amassed by M. dc Mor- 
cerf ; half of it, at least, by right belonged to 
you, in virtue of your vigilance and economy.” 

“ I perceive wVi you are intending to pro- 
pose to me ; butr I cannot accept it, Edmond 

— my son would not permit it.” “Nothing 

shall be done without the full approbation of 
Albert de Morcerf. I will make myself ac- 
quainted with his indentions, and will submit 
to them. But if he ue willing to accept my 
offers, will you oppose them ? ” 

“ You well know, Edmond, that I am no 
longer a reasoning creature. I have no will, ^ 
unless it be the will never to decide. I have 
been so overwhelmed by the many storms that I 
have broken over my head, that I am become 1 
passive in the hands of the Almighty, like a jr 
sparrow in the talons of an eagle. I live, * 
because it is not ordained for me to die. If 
succour be sent to me I will accept it.” 

“Ah, madam,” said Monte-Cristo, “you 
should not talk thus ! It is not so we should 
evince our resignation to the* will of heaven ; 
on the contrary, we are all free agents ” 

“ Alas ! ” exclaimed Mercedes, “ if it were 
so, if I possessed free-will, but without the 
power to render- that will efficacious, it would 
drive me to d^pair.” * Monte-Cristo dropped 
bis fafead and shrank thorn , the vehemence of 
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her grief. “ Will you not even say you will 
see me again ? ” he asked. 

“On the contrary, we shall meet again,” 
said Mercedes, pointing to heaven with 
solemnity. “ I tell you so to prove to you 
that I still hope.” And after pressing her own 
trembling hand upon that of the count, Mer- 
cedes rushed up the stairs and disappeared. 
Monte-Cristo slowly left the house and turned 
towards the quay. But Mercedes saw not his 
departure, though she was seated at the little 
window of the room which had been occupied 
by old Dant&s. tier eyes were straining to 
see the sTnf**Which was carrying her son over 
the vast seu. But still her voice involuntarily 
murmured softly, — “ Edmond ! Edmond 1 
Edmond ! ” 


CHAPTER LXIL 

THE I’AST. 

The count departed with a sad heart from the 
house in which he had left Mercedes, probably 
never to behold her again. Since the death of 
little Edward a great change had taken place 
in Montc-Cristo. Having reached the summit 
of his vengeance by a long and tortuous path, 
he saw an abyss of doubt on the other side of 
the mountain. More than this, the conversa- 
tion which had just taken place between Mer- 
cedes and himself had awakened so many re- 
collections in his heart that he felt it necessary 
to combat with them. A man of the count’s 
temperament could not long indulge in that 
melancholy which can exist in common minds, 
but which destroys superior ones. He thought 
that he must have made an t^rar in his calcu- 
lations if he now found cause togdame himself. 

4 1 1 cannot have deceived myself,” he said ; 
“ I must look upon the past in a false light. 
What!” he continued, “can 1 have been 
tracing a false path? — can the end which I 
propose be a mistaken entf ? — can one hour 
nave sufficed to prove to an architect that the 
work upon whicn he founded all his hopes was 
an impossible, if not a sacrilegious under- 
standing? I cannot reconcile myself to this 
idea— it would madden me ! The reason why 
X am now dissatisfied is, that I have not a 
clear appreciation of fi\e past. The past, like 
the country through which we walk, becomes 
indistinct as we advance. My position is like 
that of a person wounded in a dream ; he feels 
the wound, though he. cannot recollect whefi 
he received It. Come, then, thou regenerate 
man, thou extravagant prodigal, thou awak- 
ened sleeper, thou all-powerful visionary, thou 
invincible miliionnaire ! — once again review thy 
past life of starvation and wretchedness, revisit 
the scenes where fate and misfortune con- 
ducted, and where despair received thee ; too 
many diamonds, too xnuclftgold aiW splendour 
are # now reflected by the mirror in which 

# 


Monte-Cristo seeks to behold Dantes. Hide, 
thy diamonds, bury thy gold, shioud thysplen-'' 
dour, exchange riches for poverty, lilierty for a 
prison, a living, body for a corpse ! ” As he 
thus reasoned, Monte-Cristo walked down the 
Rue de la Caisscrie. It was the same through 
which, twenty-four years ago, he had been 
conducted by a silent and nocturnal guard ; 
the houses, to-day so smiling and animated, 
were on that night dark, mule, and closed. 
“And yet they were the same,” murmured 
Monte-Cristo, “ only now it is oroad daylight 
instead of night : it is the sun which brightens 
the place, and makes h appear so cheerful.” 

He proceeded towards the quay by the Rue 
Saint-Laurent, and advanced to the Consigne ; 
it wa* the point where he had embarked. A 
pleasure-boat wa^ passing, with its striped 
awiflng ; Monto-Ciisio called the owner, who 
immediately rowed up to him, with the eager- 
ness of a boatman hoping for a good fare. 
The weather was magnificent, and the excur- 
sion a treat. The sun, red and flaming, was 
sinking into the water, which embraced it as 
it approached. The sea, smooth as crystal, 
was now and then distuibed by the leaping of 
fish, which, pursued by some unseen enemy, 
sought for safely in another element ; while, on 
the extreme verge of the horizon might be seen 
the fishermen’s boots, white and graceful as 
the sea-gull, or the merchant vessels bound for 
Corsica or Spain. 

But notwithstanding that serene sky, those 
graceful boats, and the golden light in which 
the whole scene was bathed, the Count of 
Monte-Cristo, wrapped in his cloak, could 
think only of this terrible voyage, the details 
of which were, one by one, recalled to h% 
memory. The solitary light buining at the 
Catalans — that first sight of the Chateau d’lf, 
which told him whither they were leading him, 
the stiugglc with the gendarmes when lie 
wished to throw himself overboard, his despair 
when he found himself vanquished, and the 
cold sensation of the end of the carbine touch- 
ing his forehead, — all these were brought 
before him in vivid and frightful reality. Like 
those streams which the heat of* the summer 
has dried up, and which, after the autumnal 
storms, gradually begin oozing dtop by drop, 
so did the count feel his heart gradually nil 
with the gall which formerly nearly over- 
whelmed that of Edmond Dantes. Hence- 
forth he no longer beheld the clear sky, the 
graceful barks, the ardent light ; the sky ap- 
peared hung in black, and the gigantic struc- 
ture of the Chateau d’lf seemed like the phan- 
tom of a mortal enemy. As they reached the 
shore, the count instinctively shrunk to the 
extreme end of the boat, and the owne%was 
obliged to call out in his sweetest tone of voice, 
“ Sir, we have reached the shore.” 

Monte-Cristo remembered that on «that very 
. spot, on the same rock, he had been violently 
dragged by the guards, who forced him to 
ascend the slope at tlie points of their bay- 

• i 
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onet j. The journey had seemed very long to i arid made a passage from one dungeon to the 
Dantfcs, but Monte-Cristo found it equally | other.” 

short. Each stroke of the oar seemed to rc- ' “ And which of them made this passage? ” 

awaken a new crowd of ideas, which sprang j “Oh, it must have been the young man, 
up with tlie Iroth of the sea. I certainly, for he was strong and industrious. 

There had been no prisoners confined in the ! w hile the abbe was aged and weak ; besides, 
Chateau d’lf since the revolution of July ; it j his mind was too vacillating to allow him to 
was only inhabited by a guard placed for the j carry out an idea.” 


prevention of smuggling. A concierge waited 
at the door to exhibit this monument of 
curiosity to visitors, once a scene of teiror. 
The count inquired whether any of the ancient 
gaolers wcie still their, but they had all been 
pensioned, or had passed on to some oilier 
employment. The concierge who ronv'u -led 
him had only been thcic since 1^30. He 
visited his own dungeon. He again beheld 
the dull light vainly cndcavouiing to penetrate 
the nariow opening. His eyes rested upon 
the spot wliric his bed, since then removed, 
had stood, and, behind the bed, the new 
stones indicated where the breach made by 
the Abbe Imim had been. Monte-Cristo felt 
his limbs tiemble ; he sealed himself upon a ! 
log of wood. j 

“ Arc there any stories connected with this 
prison besides the one iclating to the poisoning * 
of Mira beau? ” asked the count; “are there i 


“ blind /ools ! ’ murmured the count. 

“ However, be that ns it may, the young 
man made a passage, hmv, or by what means, 
no one knows : but he mnofcr it, arid there is 
the trace yet lcmaining of the proof.^Do you 
s c it?” and tl*e man held the ‘torch to the 
wall. 

“Ah! ves; truly," said the count, in a 
voice hoarse bom’ emotion. 

“ The result was, the two men communi- 
cated together ; how long they did so, nobody 
knows. One day the old man fell dl and 
died. Now guess what the voung one did ?” 

“Tell me.” ' 

“ He carried off the corpse, which he placed 
in his own bed with its face to the wall ; then 
he entered the empty dungeon, closed the en- 
trance, and slid himself into the sack which 
contained the dead body. Did you evei hear 
of such an idea ? ” Monte-Cristo closed his 


any traditions respecting these dismal abodes, 
in which it is difficult to believe men can ever 
have imprisoned their fellow-creatures ? ” 

“Yes, sir; indeed the gaoler Antoine told 
me one connected with this very dungeon.” 

Monte-Cristo shuddered ; Antoine had been 
his gaoler, lie had almost forgotten his fiame 
and face, but on lien ring the former pro- 
nounced, memory recalled his person as he 
- vised to see it, his face encircled by a beard, 
* wearing a brow'n jacket, with the bunch of 
keys, the jingling of which he still seemed to 
hear. The count turned round, and fancied 
he saw him in the coiridnr, lendcred still 
darker by the torch carried by the concierge. 

“Would you like to hear the story, sir?” 

“Yes, relate it,” said Monte-Cristo, pressing 
his hand to his heart to still its violent beat- 
ings : he felt afraid of hearing his own history. 

“This dungeon,” said the concierge, “was, 
it appears, some time ago occupied by a very 
dangerous prisoner, the more so since he was 
full of industry. Another person was confined 
in the Chateau at the same time, but he was 
not wicked, he was only a poor mad priest." 

“ Ah, indeed ! — mad ! " repeated Monte- 

Cristo ; “ and what was his mania ? ” 

“ He offcicd millions to any one w ho would 
set him at liberty." 

Monte-Cristo laised his eyes, but he could 
not sec the heavens ; there was a stone veil 
between him and the firmament. He thought 
that there had been no less thick a veil before 
the eye* of those to w hom Faria offered the 
treasures.* “Could the prisoners see each 
other ? ” he asked. 

1 “Oh no, sir, it was expressly forbidden; 
but they eluded the vigilance of the guards* 

tift' u . 1 * 


1 eyes, and seemed again to experience all the 
j sensations he had felt when the coarse canvas, 
yet moist with the cold dews of death, had 
touched his face. The gaoler continued-: — 
“Now this was his project: he fancied they 
, buried the dead at the Chateau d'lf, and 
I imagining they would not expend much labour 
| on the grave of a prisoner, he calculated upon 
j raising the earth with his shoulders ; but, un- 
1 fortunately, their arrangements at the Chateau 
I frustrated his projects : they never buried their 
: dead ; they merely attached a heavy cannon- 
| ball to the feelf and then threw them into the 
j sea. This is what was done. The young 
man w f as thrown from the top of the rock ; 
the corpse was found on the bed next clay, and 
the whole truth was guessed : for the men 
who performed th^office then mentioned what 
they had not dared to speak of before, namely, 
that at the moment the corpse was thrown 
into the deep, they heard a shriek, which was 
almost immediately stifled by the water flt 
which it disappeared.” The count breathed 
with difficulty ; the cold drops ran down his 
forehead, and hH heart was full of anguish. 

“No,” he muttered, “ (he doubt I felt was 
but the commencement of forgetfulness ; but 
here the wound reopens, and the heart again 
thirsts for vengeance. And the prisoner, ” he 
continued aloud, “ was he ever heard of after- 
wards?” “Oh! no; of course not. You 

can understand that one of two things must 
have happened ; he must either have fallen 
flat, in which case the blew, from a height of 
ninety feet, must have killed him instantly, ’ or 
he must have &J!en upright, and then the 
weight woultl have fragged aim to the bottom, 
where he remained, ^poor fellow I ” , 
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“Then you pity him?” said the count. no longer begged for liberty but memory ? t : 

4 * Ivla foi I yes ; though he was in his own dreaded to become mad and forgetful. OQod \ 
element.” thou hast preserved my memory ; 1 thank 

“ What do you mean? ” “ A report ran thee ! 1 thank thee ! ” At this moment the* 

that he had been a naval officer who had been light of the torch was reflected on the Wall tV 
confined for plotting with the Buonapartists.” the guide was advancing ; Monte-Cristo went 
“ Truth !” muttered the count, “thou ait to meet him. 
made to lise above the waves »nd flames! “Follow me. sir and without ascending 
Thus the poor sailor lives in, the recollection j the stairs, the guide conducted him by a sub* 
of those who narrate his history: his terrible ■ terraneous passage to another entrance. There, 
story is recited in the chimney-corner, and a : again, Monte-Cnsto was assailed by a crowd 
shudder is felt at the description of his transit ! ol thoughts. The first thing that met his eye 
thanggh the air to be swallowed by the deep.” was the meridian, drawn by the abbe on the , 
Then the Count added aloud, “Was his name wall, by which he calculated the time; then 

ever known?”* “ Oh ! yes ; but only as he saw the remains of the bed on which the 

Mo. 34.” poor prisoner had died. The sight of this, in* 

“ uh ! Villcfort, Villefort !” murmured the stead of exciting the anguish experienced by 
count, “thi*» scene must often have haunted^, the count in the dungeon, Idled his heart witn 1 
thy sleepless hours ! ” J a soft and grateful sentiment, and tears fell 

“ 1 Jo you wish to sec anything more, sir?” < from his eyes, 
said the concierge. | “ This is where the mad abbe was kept, sir, 

*• \ cs ; especially if you will show me the J and that is where the young man entered;” 
poor abbe's room. | and the guide pointed to the opening which 

“Ah! No. 27.” — “Yes; No. 27,” re- j had remained unclosed. “ From the appear- 


count, “this scene must often have haunted^, the count in the dungeon, Idled his heart with 

thy sleepless hours ! ” J a soft and grateful sentiment, and tears fell 

“ 1 Jo you wish to sec anything more, sir?” 1 from his eyes, 
said the concierge. | “ This is where the mad abbe was kept, sir, 

*• \ cs ; especially if you will show me the J and that is where the young man entered;” 

poor abbe's room. | and the guide pointed to the opening which 

“Ah! No. 27.” — “Yes; No. 27,” re- j had remained unclosed. “ From the appear- 
peated the count, who seemed to hear the since of the stone,” he continued, “a learned 
voice of the abb6 answeiing him in those very j gentleman discovered that the prisoners might 


words through the wall when asked his name. 
“Come, sir.” “Wait,” said Monte- ! 


‘ 1 wish to take one final glance around ! years.” 


have communicated together for ten years. 
Poor things ! they must have been ten weary 


this room.” Dantes took some louis from his pocket, 

This is fortunate,”. said the guide; “I have and gave them to the man who had twice un* 


forgotten the other key.” 

“Go and fetch it.” “I will leave yo 

the torch, sir.” 

“ No, take it away ; I can see in the dark. 


, consciously pitied him. The guide took them, 

“ I will leave you thinking them merely a few pieces of l&tle 
value ; but the light of the torch revealed their 
m see in the dark.” Vue worth. “ Sir,” he said, “ you have made 


“ Why, you are like No. 34. They said he j a mistake ; you have given me gold.” 


was so accustomed to darkness that he could | know it.” The concicige looked upon the 
see a pin in the darkest corner of his dungeon.” count with surprise. “Sir,” he cried, sShrcely 
“ lie spent fourteen years to arrive at that,” able to believe his good fortune, — “ sir, I c&n- 
muttered the count. not understand your generosity ! ” 

The guide carried awtfy the torch. The “Oh! it is very simple, my good fellow; 
count had spoken correctly. Scarcely had a I have been a sailor, and your story touched 
few seconds elapsed, ere he saw everything as me mote than it would olheis.” 
distinctly as by daylight. Then he looked “ Then, sir, since you are so liberal, I ought 
around him, and really recognized his dun- to offer you something. ” 
geon. * “ What have you to offer to me, my friend ? 

“Yes,” he said, “there is the stone upon Shells? Straw-work? Thank you ! ” • 

which I used to sit ; there is the impression “ No, sir, neither of these ; something con- 
made by my shoulders on the wall ; there is j necled with the story.” 

the mark of my blood made when I, one day, j “ Really ! What is it ? ” — - “ Listen,” Said 
dashed my head against the wall. Oh ! those ! the guide ; “ I said to myself, * Something is 
figures ! how well I remember them ! I made j always left in a cell inhabited by one prisoner 


them one day to calculate the age of my 
father, that I might know whether I should j 
find him still living, and that of Mercedes, to 
know if I should find her still free. After 


for fifteen years,’ so I began to sound the 
wall.” “Ah!” cried Monte-Cristo, re- 

membering the two hiding-places of the abbe. 
“After some search 1 discovered a hollow 


finishing that calculation, I had a minute’s sound against the head of the bed and under 
hope. I did not reckon upon hunger and in- the hearth.” “ Yes,” said the count, 


nope. 1 did not reckon upon hunger and in- 
fidelity ! ” and*a bitter laugh escaped from the 
count. He saw in fancy the burial of his . “ I raised the stones, and found-**— ” 
father, and the marriage of Merc&l&s. On “ A rope-ladder and some tools ? ” 

the other side of the dungeon, he perceived an “ How do you know that ? ” asked the guide, 

inscription, the white letters of which were in astonishment, * 

still visible on the grefn wall. # “ O God ! ” he “I do not know — I only guess it, because 
read, “ preserve my fnemory ! ” “ Olf, yes ! ” these sort of things are generally found in 


still visible on the grefn wall._ “ O God ! ” he 
read, “ preserve my Inemory ! ” “ Olf, yes ! ” 
•he cried, “ that was my only prayer at last ; I 


prisoners’ cells.” 
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“Yes, sir, a rope-ladder and tools.” 

And have you them yet ? ” “ No, sir ; 

I sold them to visitors, who considered them ■ 
great curiosities ; but X have still something 
left;” 

“What is it?” asked the count, impa- 
tiently. 

“ A sort of book, written upon strips of 

cloth.” “ Go and fetch it, my good fellow ; 

and if it he what I hope, rest satisfied.” 

“ I will run for it, sir ; ” and the guide went 
out. Then the count knelt down by the side 
, of the bed, which death had converted into an 
altar. “Oh, second father!” he exclaimed, 
j — *“thou who hast given me liberty, know- 
\ ledge, riches ; thou who, like beings of a 
v superior order to ourselves, couldst understand 
the science of good and evil ; if in the depths 
of the tomb there still remain something within 
us which can respond to the voice of those 
who are left on earth ; if after death the soul 
ever revisit the places where wc have lived and 
suffered, then, noble heart !— sublime soul ! 
then I conjure thee, by the paternal love thou 
didst bear me, by the filial obedience I vowed 
| to thee, grant me some sign, some revelation ! 

; Remove from me the remains of a doubt, 

. which, if it changed not to conviction /must 
become remorse ! ” The count bowed his 
■ head, and clasped his hands together. 

“ Here, sir,” said a voice behind him. 

Monte-Cristo shuddered and rose. The 
concierge held out the strips of cloth upon 
which the Abbe Faria had spread the stores of 
his mind. The manuscript was the great work * 
by the Abbe Faria upon the kingdoms of 
Italy. The count seized it hastily, and his 
eyes immediately fell upon the epigraph, and 
he’ read, “ Thou shall tear out the dragons’ 
teeth, and shalt trample the lions under foot, 
saith the Lord.” 

“Ah ! ” he exclaimed, “here is my answer. 
Thanks, father, thanks ! ” And feeling in his 
pocket he took thence a small pocket -book, 
which contained ten bank-notes, each of 1,000 
francs. 

“ Here,” he said, “take this pocket-book.” 

“ Do you give it to me ? ” “ Yes ; but 

only on condition that you will not open it 
till I am gone ; ” and placing the treasure he 
had just found in his breast, which was more 
valuable to him than the richest jewel, he 
rushed out of the passage, and reaching hi-- 
boat, cried “To Marseilles!” Then, as he 
departed, he fixed his eyes upon the gloomy 
prison. “Woe,” he cried, “to those who 
confined me in that wretched prison j and woe 
to those who forgot that I was there ” As 
he repassed the Catalans, the count turned 
round, antf burying his head in his cloak, mur- 
. inured the name of a woman. The victory 
was complete ; twice he had overcome his 
doubts. The 'name he pronounced, in a voice 
of tenderness, amounting almost to love, was 
that of Haydee. 

On landing, the count turned towards the 
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cemetery, where he felt sure of finding 
ing Morrel. He, too, ten years ago, had 
piously sought out a tomb, and sought it 
vainly. He, who returned to France with 
millions, had been unable to find the grave of 
his father, who had perished from hunger. 
Morrel had, indeed, placed a cross over the 
spot, but it had fallen down, and the grave- 
digger had burnt it, as he did all the old wood 
in the churchyard. The worthy merchant had 
been more fortunate. Dying in the arms of 
his children, lu* had been by them laid by the 
side of his wife, who had preceded 
eternity by two years. Two large slabs of 
marble, on which were inscribed their names, 
were placed on either side of a little enclosure, 
railed in, and shaded by four cypress-trees. 
JVIorrel was leaning against one of these, 
mechanically fixing his eyes on the graves. 
His grief was so profound, he was nearly un- 
conscious. 

“ Maximilian,” said the count, “you should 
not look on the graves, but there ; ” and he 
pointed upwards. 

“ The dead are everywhere,” said Morrel : 
“did you not yourself tell me so as we left 

Paris?” “Maximilian,” said the count, 

“ you asked me during the journey to allow 
you to remain some days at Marseilles. Do 
you still wish to do so?” 

“ I have no wishes, count ; only I fancy I 
could pass the time less painfully here than 

anywhere else.” “ So much the better, for 

I must leave you ; but I carry your word with 
me, do I not ? ” 

“Ah, count, I shall forget it.” “No, 

you will not forget it, because you are a man 
of honour, Morrel, because you have sworn, 
and are about to do so again.” 

“ Oh, count ! hav^pity upon me. I am so 
unhappy. ” T 

“ I have known a man much more unfortu- 
nate than you, Monel.” 

“ Impossible ! ” “Alas ! *” said Monte- 

Cristo, “i« is the infirmity of our nature 
always to believe ourschvs much more unhappy 

than those who groan by our sides ! ” 

“ What can be more wretched than the man 
who has lost all he loved and desired in the 
wo ild ? ” 

“ Listen, Morrel, and pay attention to what 
I am about to tell you. I knew a man who, 
like you, had fixed all his hopes of happiness 
upon a woman. He was young, he had an 
old father whom he loved, a betrothed bride 
whom he adored. He was about to marry 
her, when one of those caprices of fate, — 
which would almost make us doubt the good- 
ness of Providence, if that Providence did not 
afterwards reveal itself by proving that all is 
but a means of conducting to an end,— one of 
those caprices deprived him of his mistress, of 
the future of which he had dreamed (for in his 
blindness he forgot he could only read the 
present), and plunged hi.^i into a dungeon. ” 
“Ah 1 ” said Morrel, “ one quits a dungeon 
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mawtek, a month, or a year. * ' “He re 

maincrl there fourteen years, Morrel,” said the 
count placing his hand on the young man s 
shouldti M vxmuhan shuddtred 

41 F out teen years’” he muttered. 

“ Fourteen yeais ’ *' repeate \ the count 
“ During that time he had many moments of 
despair lie, also, Morrel, like you, con- 
sidered himstll the un happiest of men 1 

44 Well ? ’ asked Morrel ■** Well ’ at the 

height of his despair ( »od assisted him through 
human means At hrst, perhaps, he did not 
rccogniz the infinite mercy of the Lord, but 
it hn^j^look patience and wailed One d ly 
he ininculoud) left the prison, transformed, 
rich, joweiful His hist cry was for his 
father, but th it father was de id ” 

* Mi fathci, too, is deul, said Morrel 

“ \ es but your lather dud m jour arms, 

happy, lespectul, neh, and full of years; his 
fathci dud poor despairing, almost doubtful 
of?ro\idencc and when his son sought his 
grm t n years nftcrwaids his tomb had dis 
appealed, and no one could say, ‘ There sleeps 
the fathei you so well lovul ’ * 

44 Oh 1 ” exclaimed Motitl “ He was, 

then d mote unhapp) son than you, Morrel, 
foi lie could not even hnd his lather s grave ” 

4 ‘.But then he had tht woman he loved still 
remaining J ” 

“\ou are dtceived, Monel That wo 
mir * 

44 She w is dead ? ” 44 Y\ orse than that ; 

she was fj thless, and had man ltd one of the 
peistcutors of her betrothed You sco, then, 
Monti, that he was a moie unhappy lovi* 
thin > >u ’ 

44 And has ht found consohli >n > * 

44 lie hi found calmness, a f lcist * 

And dots he ever expect to Ik happy?” 
“He hopes so, MaximlPkn ’ The young 
man s he cl fell on his breast* 

41 You have my promise,” he said, ifter i 
minute s puise, exten lmg hi^> hand to Monte- 
Cnsto 44 Only leiuembcr — 

44 On the 5th of Octi^icr, Moirel, I shall 
expect \ott at tht i land of Monte ( nsto On 
tlu 4th a yacht will w ut for you m tlu poll of 
Iia Lia it will lie called the l urns \ ou will 
dc ivei vour name to the capmn, who will 
tring you to me It is undei stood -is it not ? 

44 But, count, do you lemcmber that the 5th 
of October ” 

44 C hdd ’ ” replied the count, 44 not to know 
the value of a mans woid ’ I have told you 
'twin > times that if you wish to die on that 
d i> I will assist you. Morrel, farew ell ’ ” 
— 44 Do you leave me ? *' 

44 Yes I have business m Italy I leave 
you alone with your misfortunes, and with 

nope Maxim Inn ” 4 M hen do you leave 

‘ Inum A lately ; the steamer waits, and in 
tnhour I shall be far fiom you Will you 
accompany me to the harbour, Maxim lian ? ” 
“I am entirely yours-count ’» Morrel ac- 
companied the count tcjthe harbour. The 
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white steam was ascending like a plume of 
feathers from the black ihimnev The steamftf 
soon disappeared, and in an horn afterwards, 
as the eouu' had said, was starcelv distmguiah- 
ible in the horizon amidst the fogs ot tke 
night. 


CHAPTER LXin. 

PFPPINO. 

\t the samt time that the steamer disappeared 
behind Cape Moigiou, a man, unveiling post 
on the roid from Florence to lxorne had just 
passed the little rovvn of Yquapemknte He 
was traveling fast enough to make a great 
•deal of ground without becoming altogether 
suspicious 1 his man, dicsstd in a gi eat coat, 
or rathti a suitout, a little tlu woisc for the 
journey, l ut which exhibited the nbmd of the 
Legion d llonntur still fiesh and brilliant, a 
de eolation which also ornamented the under- 
coat, might be recognized, not only by these 
signs, but also fiom the accent with which he 
spoke to the postilion, to be a Frenchman. 
Another proof that ht was a native of the 
universal country w a, apparent in the fact of 
his knowing no other Italian words than the 
turns used in mv^ie. “ 0 f ** he called 

out to the postilion at every asetnt 44 Modt- 
rato f ” he cried as they descended And any 
one who his ever travelled that road knows 
tla.rc ire hills enough between Rome and 
I lorence by the v\ ly oi Aquancndcntc * 1 hest 
two wonls gu ill) amused the men to whom 
they vu ic 1 Icliessed Ou reaching La StdttsK 
the point frmi whence Koine is fust visible, 
tm ti ivellt r evinced none of the enthusiastic 
curiosity which usually leads strangeis to stand 
up and cmleavoui to catch sight of the dome 
of St IcUrs, which mav be seen long befoie 
my othci object is di->tingiushal le No, he 
mcrtly drew a pocl et book fiom Ins poel tl, 
and took from it n pant r folded 111 four, md, 
after having examined it in a manner almost 
leverentnl, he said,- 44 Good 1 I hive it 
still 

| I he c irriaec entued by tht Porte del 
Popolo, tinned to the left, and Mcqptd at the 
Hotel d’Lspjgne Maitrc Paduni, our old 
acquaintance, leceived the tiavellu at the 
door hat m hand The trn tiler alighted, 
ordered a go<xl dinner and inquired the ad 
dress of the house of Thomson md I rcnch, 
which wa^ immediately given to him, a & it was 
one of the most Lelebiated in Rome It was 
situated m the Via dei Banchi, near St 
Peter’s In Rome, as everywhere cl*, the 
arrival of 1 postchaisc is an event Ten 
young dtsccndenls of Manus and the Gracchi, 
barefooted, and out at elbows, witlPone hand 
resting on the hip, and the other arm giace- 
fully curved above the head, stared at the 
traveller, the postchaise, and tht/hoises; lo 
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these were added about fifty little vagabonds 
from the stales of his Holiness, who made a 
collection for plunging into the Tiber at high 
water from the bridge of St.*AngeIo. Now, as 
these gamins of Rome, more fortunate than 
, those of Paris, understand every language, 
'more especially the French, they heard the 
traveller order an apartment, a dinner, and 
finally inquire the way to the house of Thom- 
son and French. The result was, that when 
the new comer left the hotel with the cicerone, 
a man detached himself from the rest of the 
idlers, and, without having been seen by the 
traveller, and appearing to excite no attention 
from the guide, followed the stranger with as 
much skill as a Parisian agent of police would 
have used. 

The Frenchman had been so impatient to 
reach the house of Thomson and French that 
he would not wait for the horses to be 
harnessed, but left word for the carriage to 
overtake him on the read, or to wait for him 
at the banker's door. He reached it before 
the carriage arrived. The Frenchman entered, 
leaving his guide in the anteroom, who imme- 
diately entered into conversation with two or 
three of those industrious idlers, who are 
always to be found in Rome at the doors of 
banking-houses, churches, museums, or thea- 
tres. With the Frenchman the man who had 
followed him entered too ; the Frenchman 
knocked at the inner door, and entered the 
first room ; his shadow did the same. 

“ Messrs. Thomson and French ? ” inquired 
the stranger. 1 

A kind of footman rose at a sign from a 
confidential clerk belonging to the first desk. 

Whom shall I announce ? ” said the footman. 

“ The Baron Danglars.” “ Follow me ! ” 

said the man. A door opened, through which 
the footman and the baron disappeared. The 
man who had followed Danglars sat down on 
a bench. The clerk continued to write for 
the next five minutes ; the man also pieservcd 
profound silence, and remained perfectly 
motionless. Then the pen of the clerk ceased 
to nSove over the paper ; he raised his head, 
and appearing to be perfectly sure of a tCte-a- 
tf/r, — “Ah, ha!” he said, “here you are, 
Peppino ! ” 

“ Yes,” was the laconic reply. “ You .have 
found out that theie is something worth having 
about this large gentleman?” 

“There is no great merit due to me, for we 
were informed of it.” 

“ You know his business here, then ? ” 

“ PardL'u ! he has come to draw, but I 
don’t know how much ! ” 

“ You will know presently, my friend.” 

“ Very well, only do not give me false in- 
formation, as you did the other day.” 

“ What do you mean? — of whom do you 
^ *ak ? vVas it the Knglishman who carried 
•>ff 3,000 crowns from here the other day ? ” 

“ No ; he really had 3,000 crowns, and we 
fouiuji them. I mean the Russian prince, who 


you said had 30,000 Iivres, and we only found 
22,000.” 

“ You must have searched badly.” 

“ Luigi Vampa himself searched.” “In* 

deed ! But you must let me make my obser- 
vations, or the Frenchman will transact his 
business without my knowing the sum.” Pep- 
pino nodded, and, taking a rosary from his 
pocket, began to mutter a few prayers, while 
the clerk disappeared through the same door 
by which Danglars and the footman had gone 
out. At the expiration of ten minutes the 
clerk returned, with a bright countenance. 

“ Well ? ” asked Peppino of hjs 

“ Joy, Joy ! — the sum is large.” “Five 

or six millions, is it not ? ” 

“Yes, you know the amount.” 

u On the receipt of the Count of Monte- 
Cristo ? ” 

“ Why, how came you to be so well ac- 
quainted with all this ? ” 

“ I told you we were informed beforehand.” 

“ Then why do you apply to me? ” 

“ That I may be sure I have the right 
man.” “ Yes, it is indeed he ! Five mil- 

lions — a pretty sum, eh, Peppino ? ” 

“ Hush !— here is our man I ” The clerk 
seized his pen, and Peppino his beads ; one 
was writing, and the other praying, when the 
door opened. Danglars looked radiant with 
joy ; the banker accompanied him to the door. 

Peppino followed Danglars. 

Acccording to the arrangements the carriage 
was waiting afr the door. The guide held the 
door open. Guides are useful people, who 
will turn their hands to anything. Danglars 
leaped into the carriage like a young man of 
twenty. The cicerone reclosed the door, and 
sprang up by the side of the coachman. 
Peppino mounted Jj, e seat behind. 

“Will your ^TCellency visit St. Peter’s?” 
asked the cicerone. 

“I did not come to Rome to see,” said 
Danglars, aloud ; then he added softly, with 
an avaricious smile, “ I came to touch I ” and 
he tapped his pocket-book, in which he had 
just placed a letter. 

‘ ‘ Then your excellency is going ” 

“ To the hotel.” “ CasaPastrini l " said 

the cicerone to the coachman, and the carriage 
drove rapidly on. Ten minutes afterwards th£ 
baron entered his apartment, and Peppino 
stationed himself on the bench outside the 
door of the hotel, after having whispered 
something in the ear of one of the descendants 
of Marius and the Gracchi whom we noticed' 
at the beginning of the chapter, who imme- 
diately ran down the road leading tp the 
Capitol at his fullest speed. Danglars was tired 
and sleepy ; he therefore w£ht to bed, placing 
his pocket-book under his pillow. Peppino 
had a little spare time, so he had a game of 
tnora with the facchina, lost three crowns, and 
then, to console himself, drank a bottly of vin 
d’O^vieto. * 1 

The next morniiyfc Danglars awoke late, 
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though he went to bed so early ; he had not ! rainy ; and it was much more pleasant foe a 
slept well for five or six nights, even if he had j traveller to remain, in the warm carriage than * 
slept at all. He breakfasted heartily; ami | to put his head put of the window 1o make in- 
caring little, as he said, for the beauties of the | quiiies of a postilion whose only answer was*- 
Etcrnal City, ordered post-horses at noon. J “ Am capisia.” 

But Danglars had not reckoned upon the for- ; Danglars therefore continued to sleep, £ay£ 
mail ties of the police and the idleness of ihe i ing to himself that he would be sure to awake 
posting-master. The horses only arrived at ; at the posting-house. The carnage stopped, 
two o'clock, and the cicerone* did not bring j Danglars fancied they had reached the long- 
the passport till three. All these preparations S desired point : he opened his eyc», looked 
had collected a number of idlers round the j through the window, expecting to find himself 
dooi of Mailre Pastiini's ; the descendants of j in the midst of ■aunc town, or at least village; 

and. the Clracchi were also not want- but he saw nothing but a kind of min, whence 
ing. Tne iJaron walked triimiphanilv through thiee or four men \w nt and came like shadowy, 
the crowd, who, for the sake of gain, styled Danglars wailed loi a moment, expecting the*’ 
him “your excellency.'*’ As Danglars had postilion to emne and demand payment, having 
hitherto contented himself with being called a finished his stage, lie intended taking ad- 
baron, he felt rather flattered at the title of*! vantage of the oppoilimily to make fresh in- 


excellency, ami distributed a dozen pauls , 
amongst the canaille , who weie ready lor . 
twelve more to call him “your highness?” 1 

“Which road?” asked the postilion in | 
Italian. “The Ancona road,” icplicd the I 
baron. Maitre Pastrini inteipreled the j 
question and answer, and the horses galloped . 
oil*. Danglars intended travelling to Venice, i 
where he would leeeive one part of his fortune, j 
and then proceeding to Vienna, where lie i 
would find the rest, he meant to take up 1m t 
residence in the latter town, which he had 
been told was a city of pleasure. 

lie had scarcely advanced three leagues out 
of Rome when daylight began to disappear. 
Danglars had not intended stalling so late, 01 
he would have remained ; he put his head out 
and asked the postilion how long it would be 
before they reached the next town. "Aon 
tapino” was the reply. Dnnglais^ bent his 
head, which he meant toJinply, “ Veiy well.” 
The carriage again moved^pn. “Twill stop 
at the first posting-house, ’“said Danglars to 
himself. 

He still felt the sanic self-satisfaction which 
he had experienced the previous evening, and 
which had procured him so good a night’s 
rest. He was luxurious^ sticlched in a good 
English calkin ' , with double springs ; he was 
draw n by four good horses, at full gallop ; he 
knew the relay to be at a distance of' seven 
•leagues. "What subject of meditation could 
present itself to the banker, so fortunately lie- 
come bankrupt? 

Danglars thought for ten minutes upon his 
wife in Paris; another ten minutes upon his 
* daughter travelling about with Mademoiselle 
d'Annilly; the -same period was given to his 
creditors, find the manner in which he intended 
spending their money ; and then, having no 
tubject left for cdh temptation, he shut his eyes 
and fell a»leep. ■ Now and then a jolt, more 
violent than the rest, caused him to open his 
eyes; then he felt that he w'as still earned with 
vast rapidity over the same country, so thickly 
strewn with broken aqueducts, which look like 
granite giants petrified the midst of' J their 
course. But the night was cold, dull.^and 


quincs of the new conductor ; but the horses 
were unharnessed, and olheis put in their 
places, without any oik* claiming money from 
the traveller. Danglais, astonished, opened 
the door ; but a strong hand pushed him back, 
and the raningc lolled on. The baron was' 
completely roused. “Eh!” lie said to the 
postilion, “tli, mio tarot ” 

'Phis was another little piece of Italian the 
baron had learnt from hearing his daughter 
sing Italian duets with Cavalcanti. But mio 
caro replied not. Danglars then opened the 
w indovv. 

“Come, my friend, 1 ' he said, thrusting Htf 
• head through the opening, “where are wc 

j gping?” ‘ * J) t ntro la lest a ! ” answered a 

j solemn and imperious voice, accompanied by 
, a menacing gesture. Danglais thought dentro 
. la It^la meant “ Put in your head ! ” II » wms 
! making rapid progress in Italian, lie obeyed*, 
j not without some uneasiness, which, moitien- 
| tardy increasing, caused his mind, instead of 
j being as unoccupied as it was when he bepan 
1 his journey, to fill with ideas which were very 
| likely to keep a traveller awake, more 
| especially one in such a situation as Danglars. 

! His eyes acquired that quality which in the 
first moment of strong emotion enables them 
to see distinctly, and w'hich* after wauls fails 
j from being too much taxed. Refine w r e are 
j alarmed, we see correctly ; when we are 
alarmed, we see double ; and when we have 
been alarmed, w r e see nothing but trouble. 
Danglars observed a man in a cloak galloping 
at the right hand of the carriage. 

“ Some gendarme ! ” he exclaimed. “ Can 
I have been signalled by the French telegraphs 
to the pontifical authorities?” lie resolved 
to end his anxiety. “ Where are you leading 
me?” he asked. “ Dentro la testa” replied 
' the same voice, with the same nrtnacing 
accent. 

j Danglars turned to the left ; another man on 
! hoiseback was galloping on that side. “ r ‘ a 
| cidedly ! ” said Danglars, with the perspiraii^ 

! on his forehead, “ I must be taken.” And u 
threw himself back in the cal&che, not this 
time to sleep, but to think. Directly after- 
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wards the moon rose. lie then saw the great 
s^teeducts, those stone phantoms which he had 
“before remarked, only then t;toey were ori the 
Jdght hand, now they Sn the left. He 
understood that they had descried a circle, 
^nd were bringing him back to Rome. “ Oh ! 
unfortunate,” he cried, “they must have ob- 
tained my arrest. The carriage continued to 
roll on with frightful speed. A terrible hour 
elapsed, for every spot they passed indicated 
they were returning on the road. At length 
lie saw a dark ma.s, against which it seemed 
the carriage must dash ; but it turned round, j 
leaving behind it the mass, which was no i 
other than one of the ramparts encircling ] 
, Rome. ; 

, “ Oh ! nli ! ” cried Dangiars, “ we are not 
returning to Rome ; then it is not justice, i 
which i.. pursuing me ! Gracious heavens ! 
another idea presents lUclf : what if they should 
be ” 

His hair stood on end. lie remembered 
those inlereiting stories, so little believed in 
Paris, respecting Roman bandits ; lie remem- 
bered the adventuies that Albert dc Morccrf 
had related when it wa> intended lie should 
marry Mademoiselle Eugenic. “ They are 
robbers, perhaps!” lie muttered. Just then 
the carriage rolled on something harder than 
the gravelled road. Dangiars hazarded a 
look on both sides of the road, and perceived 
monuments of a singular form ; and his mind 
now recalled nil the details Morcerf had re- 
lated, and comparing them with his own 
situation, he felt sure he mu-»t be on the 
Appian Way. On the left, in a sort of valley, 
he ucrceivcd a circular excavation. It was 
Caracal l;t’-. circle. On a word from the man 


him, who pushed hftn so rudely, that he struck 
against the guide. This guide was our friend 
I Peppino, who dashed into the thicket of high 
weeds, through a path which none but lizards 
or polecats could have imagined to be an open 
road. Peppino stopped before a pit overhung 
by thick hedges : the pit, half open, afforded 
a passage to the young man, who disappeared 
like the evil spirits in the fairy tales. Tne voice 
and gesture of the man who followed Dangiars 
ordered him to do the same. There was no 
longer any doubt ; the bankrupt was in the 
hands of Roman banditti. Dangiars acqujtted 
himself like a man placed betwtienH^cMlan- 
gcrous positions, and who is rendered brave by 
lear. Notwithstanding his large stomach, cer- 
tainly not intended to penetrate the fissures of 
an Italian road, he slid down like Peppino, 
and, closing his eyes, fell upon his feet. As 
he touched the ground, he opened his eyes. 
The path was wide, but dark. Peppino, who 
cared little for being recognized now he was in 
his own territories, struck a light, and lit a 
torch. Two other men descended after pan- 
glars, forming the rear-guard, and pushing 
Dangiars whenever he happened to stop, they 
arrived by a gentle declivity at the centre of a 
cross-road of sinister appearance. Indeed, the 
walls, hollowed out in sepulchres, placed one 
above the other, seemed, in contrast with the 
white stones, to open their large dark eyes, 
like those which we see on the faces of the 
dead. A sentinel struck liis carbine against 
his left hand. “ Who goes there ?” he cried. 

“ Friends ! friends ! ’ said Peppino ; “ but 
where is the captain ? ” 

“There!” said the '•entincl, pointing over 
his shoulder to a sort of large hall, hollowed 


who rode at the side of the carriage, it stopped. 
At the same time the door was opened. 
“ Sur/dt 1 *' exclaimed a commanding voice. 
Dangiars instantly descended ; though lie did 
not yet speak Italian, he understood it very well. 
More dead than alive, he looked around him. 
Four men surrounded him, besides the pos- 
tilion. 

“ O: t/ ttii said one of the men, descending a 
little path leading out of the Appian Way. 
D.viglais followed his guide without oppo- 
sition, and had no occasion to turn round to 
see whether the three others were following 
him. Still it appeared as though they stopped 
at equal distances from one another like sen- 
tinels. After walking for about ten minutes, 
(hiring which Dangiars did not exchange a 
single word with liis guide, he found himself 
between a hillock and a clump of high weeds ; 
thice men, standing silent, formed a triangle, 
of which he was the centre. He wished to 
speak, out his tongue refused to move. 

%< Avanti ! ” said the same sharp and im- 
perative vqjce. 

This time Dangiars had double reason to 
understand ; for it the word and gesture had 
not explained the speaker’s meaning, it was 
clearly expressed by the man walking behind 


out of the rock, the lights from which shone 
int») the passage thptfigh the. large arched open- 
ings. “ Fine spJfl ! captain, fine spoil ! ”said 
Peppino, in Italian ; and raking Dangiars by 
the collar of his coat, he dragged him to an 
opening resembling a door, through which 
they entered the hall of which the captain ap- 
peared to have madefhis dwelling-place. 

“ Is this the man ?” asked the captain,* who 
was attentively reading Plutaich’s “Life of 
Alexander. ” “ I Iini^df, captain — himself. ” 

“Very well, show him to me.” At this* 
rather impertinent order, Peppino raided his 
torch to Dangiars* face, who hastily withdrew, 
that lie might not have his eyelashes burnt. 
His agitated features presented the appearance 
of pale and hideous terror. “The man is . 
tired,” said the captain ; “conduct him to his 

bed.” “ Oh ! ” murmured Dangiars, “ that 

bed is probably one of the coffins hallowed in 
the wall, and the sleep I sb'dl enjoy will be 
death from one of the poniards I see glistening 
in the shade. ” 

From the depths of the hall were now. seen 
to rise from their beds of dried leaves or calf’s- 
skin the companions of the man who had been 
found by Albert de Morcerf reading “Caesar** 
Commentaries,” and ly Dangiars studying the 
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"Life of Alexander.” The banker uttered a 
groan and followed his guide j lit? neither sup- 
plicated nor exclaimed. He no longer pos- 
sessed strength, will, power, or feeling ; he 
followed where they led him. At lengthj he 
found himself at the foot of a staircase, and he 
mechanically lilted his foot five or six times. 
Then a low door was opened before him, and 
bending his head to avoid striking his fore- 
head, he entered a small room ‘cut out of the 
rock. The cell was clean, though naked ; and 
dry, though situated at an immeasurable dis- 
tanceumler lhe earth. Danglars, on behold - 
ingit^'&f iglteucd , fancying it a type of safety. 
“ Oil. God be praised ! ” he said ; “ it is a real 
bed ! ” 

“ Ea-o ! ” said the guide, and pushing Dan- 
glars into the cell, lie closed the door upon 
him. 

A bolt grated ; Danglars was a prisoner ; 
besides, had there been no l>olt, it would have 
been impossible for him to pass thiough the 
midst of the garrison who hold the catacombs 
of St. Sebastian, encamped round a master 
whom our readers must have recognized as the 
famous Luigi Vampa. Danglars, too, had 
recognized the bandit, whose existence he 
would not believe when Albeit de Morcerf 
mentioned him in Paris ; and not only did he 
recognize him, but also the cell in which Allien 
had l>een confined, and which was probably 
kept for the accommodation of strangers. 
These recollections were dwelt upon with 
some pleasure by Danglars, and restored him 
to some degree of tianquillity. .Since the 
bandits had not despatched him at once, he 
felt that they would not kill him at all. T hey 
had arrested him for the purpose of robbery, 
and as he had only a few louis about him, he 
doubted not he would 4 ve ransomed, lie re- 
membered that Moicert Jiad been taxed at 

4.000 crowns ; and as he considered himself of 
much greater importance than Moreeif, he 
fixed his own price at 8,000 crow ns : 8,000 
crowns amounted to 48,000 livres : he would 
then have about 5,050^)00 francs. With ihis 
sum he could manage to keep out of difficulties. 
Therefore, tolerably secure in being able to ex- 
tricate himself from his position, provided he 
were not rated at the unreasonable sum of 

5.050.000 francs, he stretched himself on his 
bed, and, after turning round two or three 
times, fell asleep with the tranquillity of the 
hero whose life Luigi Vampa was studying. 


f* 

’"’•chapter lxiv. 

LUIGI VAMPA’S BILL OP FARE. 

We awake from every sleep except the one 
dreaded by Danglars. He awoke To a 
Parisian accustomed to silken curlaing, walls 
hung with velvet drapery, and the soft perfume 


of burning wood, the white smoke of wftij&i ./ 
diffuses itself in graceful curves around tSe v 
room, the appearance of the whitewashed cSt' 
which greeted his eyes on awaking seemfedl d* 
like the continuation of some disagreeable^' 
dream. I Jut in such a situation a single moniefal *’ 
suffices to change the strongest doubt into wS* 
utility. “Yes, yes,” he murmured, “ I amljh 
the hands of the brigands of whom Albert 4 s 
Morcerf spoke.” His first idea was to breath&y / 
that he might know whether he was wounded. 
He honowed this fmm “ Don Quixote,” the 
only book he had cur read, but which he still ■- 
slightly rente ml u icd. 

“ No,” he cried, “they have not wounded, 
but perhaps the) have robbed me ! ” and he 
thrust his hands into his pockets. They Were 
untouched ; the bundled louis he had reserved 
for his journey from Rome to Venice were in 
his trousers pocket, and in that of his great- 
coat he found the little note-case containing 
his letter of credit for 5,050,000 francs. 

“ Singular bandits ! ” he exclaimed ; “ thtiy 
have lefi me my purse and pocket-book. As 
I was saying last night, they intend me to be 
ransomed. Holla! here is my watch! Let 
me see what time it is.” Danglars’ watch, 
one of Lreguol’s Jit’Js-d'a irrr<>, wnjcli he had 
carefully wound up on the previous night, 
struck half-past fix c. Without this, Danglars 
would have been quite ignorant of the lime, 
for daylight did not reach his cell. Should he 
demand an explanation from the bandits^ or 
should he wail patiently for them to propose 
4t ? The last alternative seemed the most -pru- 
dent, so lie waited until twelve o'clock. Dur- 
ing all this time a sentinel, who had been re- 
lieved at eight o’clock, had been watching Ws 
door. Danglars suddenly felt a strong incliifk- 
tion to see the person who kept watch over 
him. He had lcmaikcd that a few rays, not 
of daylight but from a lamp, penetrated 
through the ill-joined planks of the door ; he 
appioachcd it just as the brigand was refresh- 
ing himself with a mouthful of brandy, which, 
owing to the leather bottle containing it, sent 
forth an odour which was extremely unpleasant^ 
to Danglars. “ Faugh ! ” he exclaimed, re- 
treating to the extreme corner of his cell. 

At twelve this man was replaced by another 
functionary, and Danglars, wishing to catch 
sight of his new guardian, approached the door 
again. He was an athletic, gigantic bandit, 
with large eyes, thick hps, and a flat nose ; 
his red hair fell in dishevelled masses like 
snakes around this shoulders. “ Ah 1 ah 1 * 
cried Danglars, “ this fellow is more like an 
ogre than anything else ; however, I am rather 
too old and lough to be very good eating 
We see that Danglars was quite ecollectad 
enough to jest ; at the same time, as though 
to dispiove the ogreish propensities, the man 
took some black bread, cheese* and onions 
from his wallet, which he began devouring 
voraciously. “May I be hanged,” said Dan- 
glars, glancing at the bandit’s dinner through 
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\he crevices of -the door, — 44 may I bejymged 
it I can understand how people can eat such 
filth ! ” and he withdrew to seat himself upon 
hte goatskin, which recalled to him the smell 
of the brandy. 

But the secrets of nature are incomprehen- 
sible, and there are certain invitations con- 
tained in even the coarsest food which appeal 
very irresistibly to a fasting stomach. Danglars 
felt his own not to be very well sup] died just 
ihert ; and gradually the man appeared less 
ugly, the bread less black, and the cheese 
more fresh, while those dreadful vulgar onions 
recalled to his mind certain sauces and side- 
dishes which his cook prepared in a very 

. superior manner whenever he said 44 M. Deni- 
seau, let me have a nice little fricassee to-day ” 
Tie rose and knocked at the door ; the bandit 
raised his head. Danglars knew that he was 
heard, so he redoubled hit* blows. “ Che 
cosu ? ” asked the bandit. “Come, come,” 
said Danglars, tapping his fingers against the 
door, “I think it is quite time to think of 
giving me something to eat ! ” But whether 
he did not understand him, nr whether lie had 
received no orders respecting the nourishment 
of Danglars, the giant, without answering, 
recommenced Jiis dinner. Danglars felt his 
pride hurt, and not wishing to commit himself 
with the brute, threw himself down again on 
his goatskin and did not breathe another word. 

Four hours passed by, the giant was re- 
placed by another bandit. Danglars, who 
really began to experience sundry gnawings 
at the stomach, rose softly, and again applied 
his eye to the crack of the door, recognized* 
the intelligent countenance of his guide. It 
was indeed Pcppino, who was preparing to 
mdtinth guard as comfortably as possible by 
seffting himself opposite to the door, and 
placing between his legs an earthen pan, 
containing chick-pease stewed with bacon. 
Near the pan he also placed a pretty little 
basket of grapes and a bottle of Vin d’Orvicto. 
Peppino was decidedly an epicure. While 
witnessing these preparations Danglars’ mouth 
watered. 14 Come,” he said to himself, “ let 
me try if he will be more tractable than the 
other ! ” and he tapped gently at the door. 
“Coming!” exclaimed Pcppino, who, from 
frequenting the house of Maitre Pastrini, un- 
derstood French perfectly. 

Danglars immediately recognized him as the 
man who had called out in such a furious 
manner, “ Put in your head ! ” But this was 
not the time for recrimination, so he assumed 
his most agreeable manner and said with a 
gracious smile, — “ Excuse me, sir, but are 
they not going to give me any dinner ? ” 

, 4 ‘ Does your excellency happen to be 
hungry ? % 

“ I-Ianpen to be hungry ! that's excejlent, 
when I have not eaten for twenty-four hours ! ” 
muttered Danglars. Then he added aloud, 
“ Yes, sir, I am hungry — very hungry ! ” 

“What would your excellency like?” and 
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Peppino placed his pan on the ground, «q * 
that the steam rose directly under the nostrils 
of Danglars. “Give your orders ! ” 

“ Have you kitchens here?” 

“ Kitchens ?— of course ! complete ones.” 

“ And cooks ? ” 

“ Excellent ! ” 

“ Well ! a fowl, fish, game, it signifies little, 
so that I eat.*’ 

44 As your excellency pleases! You men- 
tioned a fowl, I think?” 

“Yes, a fowl.” IVppino, turning round, 
shouted, 44 A fowl for his excellency!” 
Jiis voice yet echoed in the arch way a 

young man, handsome, graceful, and half 
naked, appeared, bearing a fowl in a silver 
dish on his head, without the assistance of 
his hands. 44 1 could almost believe my.-clt at 
,the Cafe de Paris ! ” murmured Danglars. 

“Here, your excellency!” said Pcppino, 
taking the fowl from the young bandit and 
placing it on the worm-eaten table, which, 
with a stool and the goatskin bed, formed 
the entire furniture of the cell. Danglars 
asked for a knife and fork. “Here, excel- 
lency,” said Peppino, offering him a little 
blunt knife and a boxwood foik. Danglars 
took the knife in one hand and the fork in 
the other, and was about to cut up the fowl. 

44 Pardon me, excellency,” said Peppino, 
placing his hand on the banker’s shouidet ; 

44 people pay here before they eat. They 
might not be satisfied, and ” 

44 Ah ! ah ! ” thought Danglars, “ this is no 
longer like Paris, without reckoning that I 
shall probably be fleeced ! Never mind, I 
will carry it off well ! I have always heard 
how cheap poultry is in Italy ; I should think 
a fowl is worth about twelve sous at Rome.” 

44 There,” he said, throwing a louis down. 

Peppino picked up life louis and Danglars 
again prepared to carve the fowl. 44 Slay a 
moment, your excellency,” said Peppino, 

rising ; 44 you still owe me something.” 44 1 

said they would fleece me,” thought Danglars ; 
but resolving to resist the extortion, he said, 

41 Come, how much db I owe you for this 

fowl?” 

44 Your excellency has given me a louis on 
account. ” 

“ A louis on account for a fowl? ” 

“ Certainly ; and your excellency now owes 
me 4,999 louis ! ” Danglars opened his enor- 
mous eyes on hearing this gigantic joke. 
44 Come, come, this is very droll — very amu- 
sing — I allow ; but as I am very hungry, pray 
allow me to eat. Stay, here is another louis 

for you.” “Then thnt will make only 

4,998 louis,” said Pcppino, with the'&mc in- 
difference. “ I shall get them '■VHrf time.” 

44 Oh ! as for that,” said Danglars, angry in 
his- perseverance in the jest, — 4 as for that 
you will never succeed. Go* to the devil ! 
You do not know with whom you have to 
deal ! ” Peppino made a sign, and the youth 
hastily r , removed 1 the ftfivk Danglars threw 
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himself upon his goatskin, and Peppino, re- 
closing the door, again began eating his peas 
and bacon. Though Danglars could not see 
Peppino, the noise of his teeth al lowed no 
doubt as to his occupation. lie was certainly 
eating, and noisily too, like an ill-bred man. 
“ Brute ! ” said Danglars. Peppino pretended 
not to hear him, and without even turning 
his head, continued to eat slowly. Danglars” 
stomach felt so empty, it seemed as though it 
would be impossible ever to fill it again ; still 
he had patience for another half-hour, which 
appeared to him like a century. lie again rose 
and went to the door. 44 Come, sir, do not 
keep'mx kstAving here any longer, but tell me 

what ‘hey want.” 14 Nay, your excellency, 

it is you should tell us what you want. Give 
your orders, and we will execute them.” 

“Then open the door directly.” Peppino 
obeyed. "Par Jit u ! 1 want something to cat ! 

To eat! Do you hear?” “Are you 

hungry ? ” 

“Come, you understand me.” 

“ What would your excellency like to cat ?” 

“ A piece of dry biead, since the fowls arc 
beyond ail pi ice in this accursed place.” 

“ Jiiead ! Very well. Halloa, there ! Some 
bio.ul !” he exclaimed. The youth brought a 
small loaf. “ How much ?” asked Danglars. 

“ Four thousand nine bundled and ninety- 
eight louis," said Peppino. “ You have paid 
two louis in advance.” 

4 ‘ What ! ioo,ooo francs for a loaf ? ” 

“ One hundred thousand francs ! ” repeated 
Peppino. 

“ But you asked only 100,000 francs for a 
fowl ! ” 

“ We have a fixed price for all our provi- 
sions. P signifies nothing whether you eat 
much oi little— whether you have ten dishes 
or one, - --it is always the^ame pi ice.” 

44 What ! still keeping tip this silly just? 
My dear fellow, it is perfectly ridiculous — 
stupid ! You had better tell me at once that 
you intend starving me to death.” 

“ Oh dear, no, your excellency, unless you 
intend to commit suicidf. Pay and eat.” 

“And what am I to pay with, brute?” 
said Danglars, enraged. “ Do you suppose I 
carry 100,000 francs in my pocket ? ” 

“ Your excellency has 5,050,000 francs in 
your pocket ; that will be fifty fowls at 
100,000 francs a piece, and half a fowl for the 
50,000.” 

1 langlars shuddered. The bandage fell from 
his -•ye-., and he understood the juke, which 
he did not think quite so stupid as he had 
done just before. “Come,” he said, “if 1 
pay you 100,000 francs, will you be satis- 
fied. and tuiKumie to eat at my ease ? ” 

“ Certainly," said Peppino. 

44 But how can I pay them?" 4 4 Oh, 

nothing easier ; you have an account opened 
with Messrs. Thomson and French, Via dei 
Bancha, Rome. Give me a bill for 4,998 
louis on these gentlemen, alW our Imnkcr 


shall take it.” Danglars thought it as well to 
comply with a good giace ; so lie took the pen, 
ink, and paper Peppino offered him, wro;c (he 
bill, and signed it. 44 Here,” he said, “herf 
is a bill at sight.” 44 And here is your fowl.” 
Danglars sighed while he carved the fowl : it 
appeared very thin for the price it had cost. 
As for Peppino, he read the paper attentively, 
put it into nis pocket, and continued eating his 
peas. 


• CHAPTER LXV. 

THE PARDON. 

The next day Danglars was again hungry ; 
certainly the air of that dungeon was very 
'appetizing. The prisoner exacted that he 
would be at no expense that day, for, like an 
economical man, he had concealed half of his 
fowl and a piece of the lm*ad in the corner of 
his cell. But he had no sooner eaten than he 
felt thirst ; lie had forgotten that. He strug- 
gled against his thirst till his tongue clave to 
the roof iif his mouth . then no longer able to 
resist, he called out. The sentinel opened 
the doni ; it was a now face, lie thought it 
would be better to transact business with his old 
acquaintance ; so he sent fur Peppino. “ Here 
I am, your excellency,” said Peppino, with an 
eagerness which Danglars thought favourable 
to him. “ What do you want ? ” 44 Some- 

thing to drink.” 

• 44 Your excellency knows that wine is beyond 
all piice near Rome.” 

“ Then give me water,” cried Danglars, en- 
deavouring to parry the blow. “Oh, ^atrff 
is even more scarce than wine, your excellency 

there has been such a drought ! ” 14 Come,” 

thought Danglais, 44 we are going to repeat 
the old story.” And, while he smiled as he 
attempted to regard the affair as a joke, he 
felt his temples moist with perspiration. 

44 Come, rny friend ! ” said Danglars, seeing 
he made no impression on Peppino, 44 you wiH 
not refuse me a glass of wine ? ” 

44 1 have already told you* that we do not 
sell letnil." 

44 Well, then, let me have a bottle of the 
least expensive. ” 

44 They are all the same price.” “And 

what is that?”' 

44 Twenty-five thousand francs per bottle.” 

44 Tell me,” cried Danglars, in a voice of 
extreme bitterness, — 44 tell me that you wish 
to despoil me of all ; it will be sooner over 
than devouring me piecemeal.” 

“It is possible such maybe the master’d 
intention.” 0 

44 The master ! — who is he ? ” 

44 The person to whom you were conducted 
yesterday-” * 

44 Where Is he ? ” “ Here.” — Let 

me see him.”-—— 44 Certainly." And the 
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next moment Luigi Vampa appeared btfoie 
Danglar-,. 

•'you sont foi me,” he said to the prisoner 
11 Aie you, sir, the duel of the people who 
brought me here?” 

“ Yes, youi exc llcncy What then* ’ 
“How much do you requne for my ran 
ftOtti “ Mutly the 5,000,000 you have 

about you * Danglars felt a dreadful spasm 
dart through his heart “ But this is all I 
have left m the woild,” lie said, “out of an 
immense fortune If you deprive me of that, 

take aw ay my life also 11 We arc foibiddtn 

to shed youi Mood 

“And by whom are vou forbidden *** 

“ By him vv« obey 

“You do, thm, obey some one*” 

“ Yes , a chief ’ 

“I thought you said you were the chief?” 
“ So I am of tin. sc men , but there is another 
ovei me ” 

“ Vn 1 did youi superior tell you to treat me 

thus ? ” “ \ os ” 

“ But iny purse will be exhausted ” 

“ 1 i oln bl) ” 

“Come, said Danglais, “will you take a 
million p ’ 1 \ T o ” 

“ Two millions i*~ I lire e ? — \ our ? I oint 
‘—four ? I will give them to jou on condition 

that you let me go “ \\ hy do you oflci 

me 4000,000 for vvha* is woith 5,000,000* 
This i-. 1 kind of usury, binkei, I do not 

undci stand ” “like ill, then 1 Take ill' 

I tell you, and kill me * — 4 ( oint < omt, 1 

calm yoursdf \ou will excite youi blood 
and that would produte m appetite it woi^d | 
re*c|uire a million a day to satisfy Be more ceo 1 
nonucal 1 ’ j 

“ e But when I have no nioie money left to 
fay you*’ isked the mf united Danglars. | 
“Then you must suller hunger.” 

“ Suffu hunger ? ” s ud Dingl irs, beeommg 
pale 

“ Most likely,” replied Vampa, eoolly 
“ But you say you do not wish to kill me * ” 
“No * 

“And ytt you will Itt me perish with^ 
hunger ” 

“Ah ’ that is* 1 different thing ’ ” 

“Well, then, write Iks’ * cried Danglars, 
will defy )oai infamous calculations, I 
would 1 itlu die at onee , y >u nny torture — 
torment kill me but vou shall not havt my 

signatuie igun Vs >our ixeelleney 

pleases,” said \ampa, as lie left the cell 
Danglars, laving, threw himself on the goat 
bUn. Who could these men he* Who was 
the invisible ehief* What could be his pro 
jects tow arels him * And wh) , when ev ery one 
else was allowed to be ransomed, might he not 
also btf Oh, yes f certainly a speed v uidden 
death would be a fine means of deceiving these 
remorseless enemies, who appeared ti f pursut 
him with sich incomprehensible vengeance. 
But to die ! for the first time m his life 
Dgnglai* contemplated death with a mixture 


of dread and desire ; the time had come when f 
the implacable spectre, which exists m ths 
mind of every human creature, arrested ht9 
sight, and called out with every pulsation of 
his heart, “ Thou shalt die * ” 

Danglars resembled a timid animal excited 
in the chase ; first iL flies, then despairs, and, 
at last, by the very force of despeiation, suc- 
ceeds in escaping 1 anglars meditated an 
esc 1 pc But the walls avert solid rock , a man 
was sitting reading at the only outlet to the 
cell , and behind that man figuies rimed with 
guns continually passed Ills r< solution not 
to sign lasted two days, after which he offered 
a million fur some food lh#v a 

magnificent supper and took hit million 

1 rom this time the prixonci icsolved to 
suffer no Jongci, but to yield to all his exigen- 
cies At the end of twelve diys aftti having 
made a splendid dxnnci, he lecloned his ac- 
counts, and found he had only 50 000 francs 
left I In n a strange rcai tion took place ; he 
who had just abandoned 5 000 ooocndi avoured 
to save the 50,000 hams he had left, and, 
soonci than give them up, he resolved to enter 
again upon his life of pus ation , he yielded to 
lays of hope icsi mbhng ni ulness lie, who 
for so l mg a time lnd i ngotten (»od, began 
to think that miracle? wc»c possible , that the 
accursed cave might be discovcicd by the 
office is of the Tipal States, who would it lease 
him , that then he would have 50,000 fiancs 
remaining, which would be sulficient to save 
him from starvation, and, fin illy, he piayed 
that this sum might be presirud to him, — 
and, as he piayed, he wept fhiee days 
pissed thus, dui mg which Ins prayers were 
hequent, if not heartfelt Sometimes lie was 
delirious, an 1 'lncicd he s aw an old man 
sti etched on a pallet He, also, was dying 
of hungi r , 

On the fouith, he was no longci i man, but 
1 living corpse He had picked up every 
crumb that had been left fiom his former 
meaL, and was beginning to eat the matting 
which covert d the floor of his cell lhen he 
entreated dVppiQO, he would a guardian 
mgcl, to gi\ v nim food , he offutd him l,0oo 
francs lot a mouthful of bread But Ptppino 
did not answer On the fifth day he dragged 
hi iscif to the door of the cell 

“ Are vou not a Christian ? ’ he said, falling 
no his knees, “ do you wish to assassinate a 
man who, in the eyes of H< aven, is a biother ? 
Oh 1 my foinicr fucnds ’ my foimer fuends » ” 
he murmured, and fell with his face to the 
ground Then rising with a sptuts of dtspair, 
he exclaimed, “ The chief ? the chief * ” 

“ Here I am * ” said Vampa, n Jtantly ap* 
pearing, “ what do you want*, — “ fake 
my last gold,” muttered Daiiglars, bolding out 
his pocket book, “ and let me live here I 
ask no more for liberty, I only Msk tP 
live ” 

“ Then you suffer a great deal ? ” 

“ pt, yen ! yes I ppejiy.” 



CHAPTER LXVr. 

THE FtfTH OF OCTOBER. 


a * 


u Still there h&fA&ii men tvho suffered 

S awe than ytw. ,f / 

K u I4opot^nl^. M 

•* Yfes ; those have died of hunger " 

Danglars thoi/d of the oid man whom m 
lus hours of dtjifiun he had seen gi oamng on 
his bed. He <rtAck his forehead on tht ground 
and groanedyf “ Yes," In said, “ thue hast 
been some Jeo have suff< led more than 1 
base, but men they must base beeR martyrs, 
af lcasl ” f 

* Do Jbr repent ashed aMetp, solemn 
*voi'c, vnich caused Dtiujlux hair t > stind on 
end ill-* fetblt tyes cnltisouud to distin 
guish i bjicte aim bthin I tin. bindit lu suva 

J iauM^si <-pol in t / I Inlf lost m the 
fcvlm <T l»l si n t >lunin 

Of vhat n isi [ repent* stammered 
J >angl us 

“ Of thtjjj^ wl * donlL*’ said the 

Oh, \ts 1 oh yt^^^do rancid icpont ” 

\nd ht stiu k lu* hi cast \mJw histnnuatid 
fist " 

1 1 h< n 1 for ^t\t you, 1 sud tlic man, drop 
ping Ins cl nk. ard ad\ anting to tin light 
‘Hit Count of Monte ( nsto 1 sud T>an 
»u {ali from ttrim lhm lit hid bten 
jusWbfore hom hungu md mi us 
‘▼on ait dii al en, 
of Mi nu ( listo 1 

lima who aieyou ' ’ 

“It i lie whom vou s >1 1 md dish inoured, . . . . 

— 1 am hi whose bctii tin t yi u pit diluted Miftuunt wind to infill In cm Is on the head 
— I am he upon whom v>u trampud that of a young pul, Minding on the prowr 
you m ^ht rust youistlf to fotunc,— I mi | wa< a till man, of a duk r< mpltvor, who 
\ h ) r fxtll i SOI ton It u lit i t) (lit of 
xu i 1 mi h< wiun sou il ) cn 

deinne J t) stuvatiou an 1 svft ) set 1 rMt 
you, bu lust hcdiopc t) t firnsti 1 im 
J i n m 1 1 >m < s ’ l) un 1 1 ui tit <1 i < is 
id fill } l st ‘ Kis , sul iht c in 

* s u ii t i I l’ st in g d ntun his 

in u t n j u i mk T 

ku p il t iK.o i i s 
1 ^IS Ju 1 t \ » lit 
Sow W)^oi rol>i 1 IrOin iht Id pit has 
1 n u Moit d to them 1> vuu unkiiow n h u l 
An 1 now tit ul (li ink, I w ill c ri utam >ou 

to n Jm \ inma, ssh n tli •> mnn l* mii jiul 

■ 


It was about six o’clock in the evening ; 
opal coloured light, through which an autumnal 
sun shed its golden rays, deset nrted on the bktaf 
s a Tht heat of the day had gradually (to* 
creased, and a light bietze arose, sctuiikg hk|[ 
the rt spiration of naturt on awakening front 
the burning sn-stfi of the south ; a dchcio«$ 
7eph>r playtd along the coasts of the Mediter* 
lanein, and wifted from shore to shoic the 
sweet ptrfunie of plants, mingled with the 
fit sh smell of the sea f 

A If ht y xcht chiste and elegant m m 
foim, was gliding amidst the fust dews of 
night mn the ) mint nst 1 ike, extending frank 
Ciihnltu to the Dmluullt md bom 
to \tnuc llu mom n lustinbUd that of f, 
•swan with its wings opt i <d towaids the wflad, 
gliding on tin wittr It ad\anttd, at th< 
same time, swiftly and gracefully, leaving be* 
hind it a glittering trick By dtgites the fru# 
disappeared behind the western horizon , but* 
as though to pi on t tlu truth of the fauciftd 
ideas in Iwithtn mythology, its mdisoctt iay« 
rcappt ared on the summit of tub vvau , *t«.nv 
ing to uu il that the god rf fire hid just en« 
I Tin not the Count j luldc l Im is If in tlu 1 osom of Amplitude, 
who m vain emit ivi uud to hide htr loytt be- 
neath lur i me nuntle Tlu yuht moved 
npillvon though tin u did not app< ar to bf 


11)1 hiunti 
m t u < I 
i h u J ft. 


t l lu i 

I i d 1 1 


let hi 


vl 

ht j l 

Ml in 

wlnr 
r oun 
\ in 
flint 


Hi gilts h mum l pio halt 


lie t mnt u Ih li sv 
lu i\v nothin., more 
w dis p| taring m tlu 


when I t ri 

L *1 III l 1 


us 1 bis i would 
km I i t 
p i sage, btfc it 

hi n mills bowei itling, to tb | 

i lions, l> i r»T r wa wuudtn by I 
wIm brougnt hi i tin lust w uu ind 
luh, the n, hi\in^ oik tid him to 
tht road uid poin cd to hi { c st t haist, hi ( 

1 ft hun k t tig * r amst a tree lit remained 
tmietU injju, not knowing yvhtre hr was 
'kji dawned, Ik saw that he w \s 
1 y<lr flesh 7f s jje wa* thnstj^ and eb«ggcd 
brain, which th* As he stooped down to 
tainly, then, you What, his hau had become 
jepeut quilting a life 
bought at so dear a pri^e.' 


aw wuh dihting eyes tl at they were apr- 
pi uchmj a daik miss of 1 nd in tin shaj^*of 
tone, u mg fiom the m dst of the w i\CE, 
like the bit of i Citdan “Is that Mgntiw 
( lisio > a*k< d thr tnyellcr, lo whose ordetl 
\ ~ ) ht \\ i fo» tin turn i* nutted, in a 
lithnc 1 ! b voi e 

^ t jin i %ri 1 i ury ” tin c .apt lift, 

‘ iu 'uu n i he l it f 

4 \u h n tbd it 1 ’ r \ t i ( d the„ 
tiiull i in n (i nl f link i l ill - sod 

trn* 1 1 n ht I U i iw a 1 w nc \ es i 

in ii tlu hiy en XndfiKt 1 i t r, i u j limg'Hl 
n io i ti in o r thnmht tht lumen! of \ hjch 
y\ xs Wthr ic\t did by a il side lhm If 
bxu bun by tens A few minutes 
afieiwards a tla h il h t ht, y\lml v t, eX- 
tinguislu d n staidly, w is h 1 1 , or i tlu 1 iud, And 
t.u «oun 1 of Iih tmis reitl ( iht ) ic lit 

** Your excelltntv, said t’u ( u 1 ur, “that 
was tht land *ignal, will you aiisw ntyottr* 

s if> ’ “Whit s iiil^> n Jh< r lptftib 

pointed towaids tlie fluid, up lU $ 

which astendfd a yolume of smoke, incieawng 
as it rosL “ Ah, \es, ’ ht said, as if awaking 

rt “ ( *1 hi# ** . ■ 


from a dream “ Cuve it to me : 

Ihe captain ga\c him a loulcd, rarbtfWtJ 
tht* tra\eller slowly raised it, and laid in thft 
air. Ten minutes afteiyx orris, tl , *ailf > 
brailed. and they cast anchor about 
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hundicd paces from the little harbour. The 
canoe was already in the sea, loaded with 


milian, seizing the count\Unds, “pray laugh j 
be happy, and prove rY me, by your m- 


four rowers 6 and the pilot The traveller difference, that Ufe is endhable to sufferer*, 
descended, and instead of sitting down it the Oh ! how charitable, kind, Jhd good you are jj 
stern of the boat, whi(h had been decorated you affect this gaiety to Vspire me with' 


with a blue carpet for his accommodation, courage.” “You are wr^g, 

stood up with his arms crossed. The rowers was really happy ” \ 

waited, their oars half lifted out of the water, “Then >ou foiget me ; so nu\h 
like birds drying their wings “ How so * ” Y 

“Proceed ’ ” <-aul the traveller. The eight “Yes; foi, as the gladiator ’ 
oars fell into the sea simultaneously without emperor when he entered the 
splashing a drop of wat^r, an l the boat, who is going to die' salutes you 5 ” 
yielding to tht impulsion, glided fot ward In “ Then you aie not consoled ? 1 
an instant they found themselves in a little count, surpnsed 
harbour, formed in a natural creek ; the boat “Oh,” exclaimed Monel, will 
touched the fine s md full of bitter repmach, “do y<. 


Moirel ; I 

the better .* 7 

tul to the 
t\zna, 1 He 


“Will your excellency be so good as to possible I inujd l>c * 


“Then you aie not consoled?” styed the 
count, surpnsed ' 

“Oh,” exclaimed Monel, with a glance, 
full of bitter repmach, “do y< j think it 
* - — “l/t* 


mount the shouldcis of two of our men, they the count “ Do \ou undtisi mil lli mt u mg 


will ciny \ou 


I he young man of my woids f You ruinot tike me f«» a 


answered this unit ition with a gesture of in commonplace man, a mcie i ittle emitting a 


difference, and stepping out of the boLt, the 'ague and sensil 


sea imincdnUl) rose to his wait “Ah’ 
your excelknc), ’ mm mured the pilot, “)ou 
should not line done so, our mister will 


A\hen I ask juu, 


if ) ou arc consoled, 1 spe ik to v ou as a man 
for whom the human hcait Ins no secuK. 
Well 1 M >nel, let us both examine tht depth 


scold us foi it ” Ilu )oungnnn continued to of your he ut Do >ou still ful the sin 


ndv ince, following the Milois, who those a 
firm fo it mg. Aftti about thnty puts Lhey 


kvensli impatience of gncf which mult jou 
c lait like a wounded li »n «* Iia\t \ou still 


linded. the \oung man stunptd on the 1 th it dtunumg thust, which can only be 


ground to shake off the wt t, md linked 
round fot some one to show him Ills ioa 1 , for 
it was quite duk just is h tunic 1 , a hand 
rested on his shou I hr, in l a v met, which 
made him shudd i, txcl timed “Hood 


appease l in ihc gra\c? Are you still 
ic tinted by the regitt which diags tht hung 
fo the pursuit of death, or aie \mi onl\ 
suffeimg from the prostration of faligie nml 
the weariness of ‘hope deferred >* Has 


evening, \1 exirmli an ’ you arc pumtuil, thank the loss of memory lendcred it impossible for 

you ’ “Ah' i u xoii count nd tht i jou to weep* Oh' my dcu fiitiul, if this 

young man, in ui ilno-gjojfu) umit, pitssing ' be the cast, it you can no longci wetp, if 
Moult ( listos In id with lnlli his own ^ \om fro/tn ht ut be dead, if vou put all your 

“ \ cs , v m sc I nn i> eva t is yon an trust in (rod, thtn, Miximilian, you an ton 

sibtl -do n it. i unplun ” “ ( oi'nt, ’ said 


Bit \ u in. dupiMti nn 
mu 1 < i m^e \ mi v 1 b , 


1 u f D . V 


& clem u b IS 


I li i\i lb ib»t i ton pic 


» sti l to Motiel, in i turn and at tlu sum lime soft 


m in w hose 


pued lor > »u, n wb n \ »u w 11 m loigtt th lights uc i l ed to li'ucn, 


f itiju m 1 i >U M > it ( n I > 1 1 it .\t l 

thxt tlu x m i 7 min In 1 tuin d i und , in 
deed M i ui siw with sin pus* tint ihc men 


1 1 minis nn taith I come to die in the arms 
ifafnciul C i rtainlv, then u people wJiom 
I love, I love mv sist<r, Jtbe, — I love her 


who had brought him ha l left with nt bung husband, Jmmanml, but I u quire a strong 
paid or uttuing awoil Mrealv the souul mind to smil on mv 1 ist moments ; my sister 


of then oar might be heaul as the) n turned 
to th > icht 

“Oh, us * said the count, “)ou aie look- 
ing foi rh saiiois ” 

“ \ < , I pail them nothing, and >ct the) 
are go i 1 

“ V\rr mind that, Maximilian,” said 
Monte ( usto smiling “I hive made an 
oglu uc ut with tht navy, that the access to 
iny island shill Ik? fitc of all clmgc I lnvc 


w >il 1 lx battled in tears .uid funting; I could 
not btar to sec her suM ei ; Emmanuel would 
tear th v wt lpon from mv hand, and alarm the 
house with his cries You, ^ Hint, who arc 
more than mortal, will, I an sifit, lead me 
to death by a pleasant path, will you not-'” 

“ My friend, * said the count, “I have still 
one doubt, — aie you weak enough to pndc 
jourseJf upon vftu. suffuings > ” 

“No, indeed — I am calm,” said Morrel, 


made a naigain ” Monel looked a 1 the count I giving his band to the count ; “my puDe docs 
with suipiise “( mint, he said, “ vou are not beat slower or faster than usual No, I 

not the same hue as in Pans ” “ How feel I have readied the goal, and I will go 

so > ” “lleievou laugh” Jhe counts firthei You told me to wait and lio^e ; c T o 

blow b mi lie clouded “\ »u aie ught to you know what you did, unioiiu»Hi||£g 0 ( ,ser * 

recall me to mvs If, Maximilian , 5 he said ; I waited a month, or ralhei - j xer< * ./jr a 

“ I was delighted to s»evou again, and for- month’ I d;l hope (man ggfc 0 

got foi the moment tint all happmes*, is fleet- creature), I did hope A 

Oh, no* no’ count,” cried Maw- something wonderful, ” 

^ « imcIIv ’* 


you know what you did, unioiiuua|!gg iXi**r 
I waited a month, or ralhei ^ere D 
month ’ I d;l hope (man i on i v A*\e m 
creature), I did hope A 7 
something wonderful, p n 

„ «. .^y.” 
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'-of what nature, lte alone can tell who has 
mingled with oujrreason that folly we call 
hope. Yes : I dfl wait yes ; I did hope, 
count, and durmaihis quartei of an houi wt hav e 
been talking tos?thei, you have unconsciously 
wpunded, tprtured my heart, for every woul 
you have tinned proved that there was no hope 
lor me Oh ’ count, I shall sleep calmly, de- 
liuousfef in the arms of death * ” Morrcl pu>- 
no unred these words with an energy which 
mode the*count shudder. 44 My friend,” con- 
tihm d Morrcl, “ you named the fifth of 
October as the term of the delay you asked, — 
to day is tta tifth of Octobei,” he took out his 
w aich , “JJis now nine o'clock, — I have yet 
thue*^ As %> live ” 

“ He it so t ” said the count, “come” 
dMorrel mechanically followed the count, 
ana they had entered the giotto bc f ore lie per- 
t c 1 ccl it. He felt a carpet under his Art, a 
(hor opened, pci fumes surrounded him, and 
a bnllnnt light da /led his tyt> Muriel 
hesitated to a h mce, In dieulultlu enervating 
ftl ct of ill tli it lie* >iw Monte ( listo claw 
him m gtntlv “ Win should we not spend 
the last tluec horns u mauling to us of life, 
like MiO'.e mount Romans, who when con 
ilc nine d by Re to, then empcoi ami leu, sal 
down at a table c me fed with flow* is, \nd 
gnitlt gh led into dt uli, through the ) trfumc 
of heliotropes ind roses > ’ Moire 1 smiled 
“As you please,” he said ; “deilh alw ivs 
death, that is forgetfulness, leposc, exclusion 
from life, and therefore from grief” H< ‘at 
down, and Monte Cristo placed liimsc If 
oppo itc to him 'I luy were m the marvellous 
diningroom before described, wheie the 
Mitu-*s hid baskets on then* heads alw iy 
ini l with fnuts md llowiis Monel lu 1 
lo led emits ly ar mud, and hai probably 
no t td nothing 

“let us tdk like men,” he said, looking at 
the count 

“ Proceed ’ ” 14 ( ount » ” said Mom 1, 

<c you ait the epitome of dl human knowledge, 
and you se»m to me a be inp descended fiom a 
wiser and more advanced world than ouis ” 

44 1 here is something true m what you say,” 
said the coiqnt, with that smile which made 
him so hamlsome ; 44 1 have descended from 

a planet, called gnef ” 44 I beluve all you 

Tell me without questioning us sens , in 
pi oof, you told me to live, and 1 did live , 
you told me to hope, and I almost did so 
I am almost inclined to ask you, as though you 
hod expcrieced death, 4 Is it painful to die ? ’ ” 

Monte C risto looked upon Morrcl with 
indescribable tenderness ‘‘Yes,” he said, 
“yes, dopbtless it is painful, if you violently 
Wab th e outer coveting which obstinately 
leq0n \i>& . If you plunge a dagger into 
ydir flesh7Y*wou insinuate a bullet into your 
brim, which the least shock ^disorders ; cei- 
taihly, then, you w ill suffer pain, and you will 
arpeut quitting a life for a repose you have 
bought at so dear a once.”— Yes : I under- 


l stand there is a* secret of luxury and pSS 
death, as well as m life . the only thing lfMfo « 
| understand it ” 

j “You have spoken truly, MaVfeniKMb 
• accoidmg to the cate we bestow upon it, defftyfa 
is eithei a friend who rocks us gently m * 

I nurse, or an enemy who violently thugs the 
sonl from the body Some dav, when the 
world is much olelei, and when mankind 
Ik. masters of all the destructive powets fa 
naluie, to sent for the gencial good 6f 
humanity ; w hi n mankind, as you weie just 
saving, have discovered the sends of death, 
then that dt ith will become as sweet and 
voluptuous as a slumbu in the aims of your 
l beloved. * — “And d you wished to die, yo^ 
would choose this dcuh, count ” — “ Yes ” 

| Moirel e Mended hi lnnd. “Now I under- 
stand,” he said, * why you lnd me hi ought 
*lu.rc to this desolate spot, m the midst of the 
ocean lo this suhluiiniau pilaec ; it was be- 
cause you loved me, w is n not, couut * It 
was liccause \ou loved me well enough to 
gm me one of those <wtet intans of ch ith of 
winch we wire speaking; a death without 
agmiv, a deitli whuh allows mr to fade away 
wmle pi on mnemg \ dentine’s name and 
pressing you hand ’ 

44 \ es ; you hive guessed rightly, Monel,” 
said the count, “lint is whit I intended ” 

, “1 hanks* the ide i, that to nioriow I shall 
no long* i suttti, is sweet to my htart ” 

“ I3r) you then i egret nothing? ” 44 No,” 

replied Moircl. 

“Not even me’" asked the count, with 
ejeep emotion MorrePs tie u eye was foi the 
1 moment clouded, then it shone with unusual 
1 luslie and a Urge U ir i >llc l down his cheek. 

I “Wlnt,” said the count, “do you stiU* 
ug-et anything in ihc woild, and yet dier”^* 

1 “Oh 1 I c.nt i c it you, cm humid Mouef, 

I in a low voue, “do not speak anothei word, 
count, do imt piolong m\ punishment ” 
The count fancied he w is \ielciing and tins 
belief i vivid th<‘ lioMibh doubt that had over- 
I whelmed lum al me ( liiteau d’Jf “I aui 
endeavouring,” he thou lit, 14 to mike this 
man happy ; I look upon thi > restitution as a 
I weight thiown into the scale to balanic the - 
tsil 1 have wrought. Now, supoo ing I am 
1 deceived, if this nun has not been unhappy 
cn mgh to mu it happiness Alas’ what 
would become of me, who can only atone 
for evil by doing good ? ” 1 hen he said aloud, 

44 Listen/ Mori cl, I see youi grief is great, 
but still you do not like to iiik yom Soul ” 
Monel smiled sadly. 44 < ount,” h said, 44 1 
sweai to you my soul is no longer my own ” 

44 Miximilfcn, you know I have no relation 
m the world -"I have accustomed mvsclf to 
ltgard vou as my son . well, then, to save n»¥ 
son, I will sacrifice my life, nay, eveft my for>? 
tunc ” 

44 What do you mean ? ” 4 ‘ # I mean, that 

you wash to quit life because you do not imde£tf 
I stand all the eniovments which areA’V I 
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of ft large’ fortune. Morrel, I possess nearly 

* hundred nfrllions, I give them to you : with I 
Sttch a fortune you can attain every wish. 

, At® yfeu Ambitious? every caieeris open to 
•poth Overturn the world, change its character, 
yield tp mad ideas, be even criminal — but 

’ “CodBt* I have yom word,” said Morrel, 
mMfyt then taking out his watch, he added, 

* H St is half-past eleven. * 

14 Morrel, can you intend it in my house, 
!>ws* my eyes ? ” 

* * A Theh let me go,” said Maximilian, 44 or I 
stall think you did not love me for my own 
•fatee, but for vours ; ” and he rose — d“ It is 
Mil,” said Monte-Cnsto, whose countenance 
brightened at these wolds; “you wish it; 

' ybu arc inflexible ; )C«>, as jou said, )ou are 
indeed wretched, and a rmraile alone can cu.c 
you ; sit down, Moircl, and v\ ut ” * 

Motttl oVwyed ; the count rose, and un- 
locking a cio-eL with a ko> suspended fmm 
his gold chain, took from it a little sihei 
casket, beautifully carved and chased, the 
comers of which lepi canted four bending 
figures, sindhai to the Caryatides, the forms of 
women, sjmlxiK of the angels aspiring to i 
he wen He pined the casket < n the tabl* ; j 
then opening it, took out a little golden box, 
the top ol which flew npui when touched by I 
a seeiet spring "lhts box contained an unc- j 
tuous substance partly solid of which it was , 
unpussibl to discovci the colour, owing «o 
the reflection of th* polished gold, sapphnes, ! 
lubuh, emerald , which ornamented the box | 
It was a mixed mass of blue, red, and gold. 
The count took nut a smdl quantity of this * 
with a gilt spoon, and offered it to Morrel, | 
a long steadfast glance upon him It i 
Was then observable tliat the substance was | 
ffteemsu. ; 

41 lhis lswlnt \ou asked f >r,”h* said, “ and I 
what I piomined t i mve you ” — “ 1 thank • 
you from tlit depth- ol mv heart, ’ '-aid the | 
mm, t iking t‘ e spoon bom the h mK 
of M mtc ( nsio l he count took another 
$p< on, and agtn dipped it into the golden 
box. 44 \V1» it an > u gm ig to do, my fuond 
' ask*»d Morri-1, arrrstin** Ins hand 

"Ala fa<l Mo r 1, I was thinking that I, 
too, am weary of lilc, and since an opportunity 

• pn»scin« its* If 

4fc bay! M s*ul the young man. “You, 
Who lose nnd art Iadov cd ; you, who have 
faith and hope. — oh! do not follow mv ex- 
ample ; hi yom case it would lx* a a nne. 
Adeit, mv noble -and generous friend, adieu ; 

I wtji go and tell \ alentine what you have 
done for me. ’ And slowly, though without 
anv hesitation, only waiting to press the count’s 
>han 1 te event!) , he swallowed the my venous 
, substance offered by Monte-Cnsto. Then 
they were both silent Ah, mute and atten- 
tive, brought the pipes and coffee, and dis- 
\ppetued. By degrees the lamps gradually 
, jtaddd in tteiiaiKls of the marble statues which 


held them, and th& pefcimes appeared les* 
powerful to Morrel SeAd opposite to him, 
Monte-Cnsto watched bmAn the shadow,* and 
Morrel saw nothing but tb&hright eyes of the 
count. Atk overpowering badness look pos- 
session of the- ioung man ; Ks hands re- 
laxed their hold ; the objects hi the room 
gradually lost their form and colotn ; and his 
aLsturbed vision seemed to perceive ctoors and 
curtains open in the wall. 

44 Friend,”* he cn<d, “I feel that 1 am 
dying ; thanks ! ’* lie made a last eflort to 
extend his hand, but.it fell powerless beside 
him. Then it appealed to nun r * bat Montc- 
tiisto smiled, not witli that straij^e aiuj, tear- 
ful expression which had ^omctlme^Vtu*, led 
to him the secrets of hi> he irt, but with the 
benevolent kindness of a faihti Un an infant. 
At the same time the count apjx tr« 1 ro 
n ease in stature; his form, nc»i} dm ok it^ 
usud height, stood out in relict again i the »cd 
tapestrv, his black hur was rhiown buk, aud 
he stood in the attitude ol a 1 1 nic n * in«el. 
Moirel, overpowered, turned mui.it m the 
at m-chur ; a delicious tmpor wa msimmtcd 
mtoeuiy van; a change of 1 1c ■» pit suited 
themselves to his brain, like a i ew disgn on 
the kalti lose opt ; enervated, pio>tiatc, and 
breathless, he became unconscious of outward 
objects, beseemed to be enteimg thn ta^ue 
deluium preceding death. II* wishen once 
again lo press the (ount’s hand; but Ins own 
was unmoveable, he wished lo am uUt** a 
last farewell, bi*f h« tongue lay motionless 
and heavy m his ' throat, like a stone at the 
mouth oi a sepulchie. his lan- 

guid eyes closed f atttf* Ami/tmimli Yus eye- 
lashes a well-known fbim 'rallied to move 
amid the olisurrigp tvfth Which he thought 
himself enveloped 

I he i out** h. d iust opened a door Imme- 
diate 1) a bulb iu »ght bom the nest loom, or 
ullur liom ih* pj uc adjoining, shone u'xin 
the loom in which he was gently gliding »nto 
his ln-t sleep r lTx n he saw a won an ot 
marvellous beaut) appeal on the thr» shold of 
the dooi hsqaaratinq the two rooms Pale, 
and sw<x tlv smiling, she looked like an angel 
of incicv conjuring the angel of vengeance. 
“ Is it heaven that opens befoic mb thought 
the dying man : “that angel lesemblcs the 
one l have lost.* Monte*C»isto pointed 
Morrel to the young woman, who advanced 
tow aids him with clasped hands and a smile 
upon her lips. 

*• Valentine * Valentine ! ” he mentally 
ejaculated, but hw bps uttered no sound ; and 
as though all his strength were ccnticd j 
that internal emotion, he sighed and chit 
his eves. Valentine rushed towards hi«*h h 
lips again mov ed. ^ aiv"" 

“ tie is calling you,” said the count, Tl 
to whom you have confided your destiny-*-* 
from whom death would have separated yo 
calls you to him. Happily 1 vanquish' 
death. Henceforth, Valentine, you wiU ne\ 



again be separated TO earth; since he has: 
rushed into death / find you. Without me ■ 
♦you would both hajfc died May God accept ! 
it y atonement J these two existences 1 ** ; 
Valentine seized fie count s hand, and in her 
irresistible impute of J°y carried it to her lip*» 

* Oh* think m w.am'” said the count, 

* tell mt till \o* ait weary, that I base re- 
stoic 1 )iu to hippiness you do not know 

how much I retjune tlm assurance * “Oh 

yes, yt«, I thank you with all my heart,” said 

* dentine , “and if vou doubt tjic sincerity of 
my gratitu ie, oh, then, isk Haydee * ask my 
beloved sistci Haydee, who, ever since our 
ckpaiturc tiom l ranee, h is caused mt to wait 
p mentis M this hippy day, while talking to 
mi *o& Yoi) V — \ ou then love I Jay die? * 
asked Monte Cristo with an emotion he in 
vun endeuouud to d ssimulate 

‘ Oh’ yes* with ill my soul * 

“Well then* listen \alentmc,” said the 
count , “ I 1m i lavour to ask of you 

“Ol me* Oh, am 1 happ\ tnough for 
that ? * 

“ Ves, you lme called ITaydic youi sistei , 
let ht r b come so indi cd, \ alenlinc , render 
hci all ihe gt ttitode you fancy you owe m< , 
piotect her, for |tli< tounts voice was thick 
with emotion] henceforth she will be alone m 

the world ’ Aline m the world * ’ re 

pc it <1 a voice Ik. I nn 1 the count, “ and why ?” 
M< nte Cristo tinned round, Haydee was 
standing pale, motionless, looking at the count 
with an explosion of feaiful amazement 
“Because lonionow, Haydee, you will be 
free , you will then assumt your proper position 
in society for I will not allow my dc tiny to 
overshadow yours Daughter ol a prince, I 
restore to you the riches and jiame of your 
father ’* 

Haydee became pale, and lifting her tians 
paient hands to heaven, exclaimed in a voice 
hoaise with teais, — “Then you leave me, my 
loid / ’ 

“Haydee, Haydee* vou aie young and 
beautiful foigct even my name, frn<f be 
happy * * 

“It is well,” said Haydee, “your order 
«hall be executed, my lend , I will forget even 
your name, and be hippy ” And she stepped 

back to iepn£ * Oh, heavens * 1 exclaimed 

Valentine, who was suppoiting the head of 
Moi ul on her shouHcr, ‘do you not see how 
yah she is ? I) i you not set how she suffers ? ” 
H vice answuul wnh a heart rending ex- 
pression, “ \\ hy should he understand this, 
my sister? He is my master, and 1 '♦m his 
s*ave , Ik. has the n £ ht to n >iic nuthini . * 

Tht eoun shuddeied at the tones ol a voice 
which penUriied the inmost recesses of his 
jait , J)ns eyes met those of the young girl, 
A 'Id not bear their brilliancy “Oh, 
4 * ” oee>aimed Monte Cristo, “can toy 

»picions be correct? Hayded, would it 
ease you not to lea\e me?”— ■«— “I am 
i ^ung,’ f gently replied Haydee ; H I love the 


We you h«ve made to tutat to m<« wQqmH 
regret « die ” t t * 

“You mean then .that If ft leaee yto 

Har«^ — " ¥ . ; 

“ I should die , yes, Wf lord ” “TJoyott 

then love me ? ” * * * 

“Oh, \ alentme » Masks if I love 
\ alentine, tell him rf fyou love Maximiliai/ 1 
1 he count felt his heart dilate and throb ; he 
opened his arms, ^nd Haydee, uttering a ct'jft 
sprang into them Jf‘ Oh, yes 1 * she cried, 
“ I do love you 1 J love you as one loves a 
fathei, bi other, husband * I love you as tot 
life, foi you are the best, the noblest of created 

beings * ’ “ Let it bevdhen, as you wish, 

sw eet %ngel ; God ha$ pstained me m my 
snuggle with my enenlfw, and has given me 
this victoiy , he wiil not let me 4»id my 
triumph 'with this penance ; I wished to punish 
myself, but he has pardoned me * I ove me 
ihen, llaydec 1 Who knows t peihaps yout 
love will make me forget all I wi^h not to ms- 
memher ” 


“What do you mean, my lord?” “1 

mean that one woid from you has enlightened 
me more than twenty yeais of slow experience i 
I hive but you in the woild, Haydee , tl 
you I again connect myself with life, tl 
you I shall suffer, through you rejoice ” 

“ Do you htar him, Valentine ? ” excl 
Haydee , “he says that thiouph me h 
suffer,— through tj/e, who would yield m 
for his ” Ihe count withdrew for a mo 
“ Have I discovered the truth ? ” he 
“but whether it be for lecomprns 
punishment, 1 accept my fate Come, 
the, come * ’ and throwing his ami lounc 
voting girl\ waist, he pressed the han 
Valentine and dmppeaied. 

An hour h«d ntaily passed, during 
Valentine, breatftleis and motionless, watt i 


steadfastly over Morrel At length sht 
his heart beat, a faint bicath played upor 
lips, a slight shuddtr, announcing the i« 
of life, passed through the young nnn S fri 


of life, passed through the young nnn s fri 
At length his eyts opt ned, they 
hrst hxed and express onless , then ej£hf 


turned, and with it feeling ahd gnef “ i Ua* 
he cried, in an accent of despui, “the lift 
has deceived me , I am yet living,* aiidfr 
tending his hand towards the table, he scizift 
knife 0 

“ Dearest * ” exclaimed \ak nt nt vutllfr 
adorable smile, “ awakL, and look on my wj* 
Monel uttfcred a loud exclamation, and haJjT, 
doubtful, datzled as though by a e#pl 
vision, he fell upon his knees I 

The next morning, at daybreak, VabjpF 
and Morrel were walking arm m arm A fr 
sea-shore, Valentine relatmg how Monte*Cf> 
had appeared in her room , how he 
veiled everything „ how he had revea wjf 
crime ; and, finally, how he had saved ^ 


by allowing her to seem dead 
found the door of the grotto ©pep f 

















